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THE    EMPIRE 
REVIEW 

"  Far  as  the  breeze  can  bear,  the  billows  foam, 
Survey  our  empire,  and  behold  our  home." — Byron. 

VOL.  XXI.  FEBRUARY,   1911.  No.   121 

SOCIALISM   AND    TARIFF   REFORM 

BY  S.   SKELHORN 

COMING  events  are  said  to  cast  their  shadows  before  them,  and 
certainly  the  deepening  gloom  that  has  settled  over  the  landscape 
of  Labour  seems  to  indicate  an  impending  change.  Political 
meteorologists  have  divined  it  for  some  considerable  time; 
for  since  the  simultaneous  rise  of  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain's 
great  Imperial  propaganda  with  the  birth  of  a  fourth  party  in  the 
British  Parliament,  the  decisive  theatre  'of  politics  has  been 
clearly  discernible.  Other  political  issues  may  intermittingly 
cross  the  boards,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  last  act  in  the  drama 
now  being  enacted  will  find  the  stage  occupied  by  two  formidable 
duellists,  and  that  the  curtain  will  fall  only  with  the  final  and 
overwhelming  victory  of  one  or  the  other. 

In  other  words,  Tariff  Beform  versus  Socialism  suggests  the 
supreme  political  issue  of  the  immediate  future.  Other  comba- 
tants, including  Free  Trade,  will  retire  or  be  brushed  aside, 
leaving  the  arena  clear  for  the  last,  supreme,  inevitable  contest 
that  will  mould  and  perhaps  fix  for  ever  the  destinies  of  the 
British  Empire.  I  dismiss  Free  Trade  as  a  negligible  factor  in 
the  conflict,  because  every  day  bears  witness  to  the  declining 
fortunes  of  that  movement,  which,  as  John  Bright  used  to  say — 
in  other  words,  it  is  true — was  born  in  flood  and  fed  on  a  potatoe 
famine.  The  Churchill  and  other  "  whirlwind  "  campaigns  will 
deceive  no  close  observer  who  can  discriminate  between  simulated 
and  genuine  zeal.  This  merely  marks  the  last  rally  of  a 
demoralised  army,  the  spluttering  of  an  expiring  flame,  the 
herding  together  of  trembling  sympathies  conscious  of  impending 
doom.  The  Free  Trade  tree,  whose  leaves  once  spread  for  the 
healing  of  the  nations,  has  been  slowly  decaying  since  the  sap  of 
a  living  faith  ceased  to  flow ;  since,  that  is,  the  great  industrial 
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changes  of  the  last  century  brought  into  existence  a  network  of 
new  problems  which  it  was  unable  to  elude  and  impotent  to  solve. 

No  one  will  deny  the  cumulative  ability  of  the  modern 
Free  Trade  party,  both  in  and  out  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Scarcely  a  prominent  member  is  lacking  distinction  from  the 
notorious  Lord  Advocate  to  the  sonorous  Prime  Minister ;  from 
the  little  Welsh  lawyer  who  became  famous  for  his  lawless 
language,  to  the  young  omniscient  who  became  equally  famous 
for  his  "  terminological  inexactitudes  ;  "  from  Mr.  J.  M.  Eobertson, 
the  Tyneside  heavy-weight  debater,  to  Mr.  Chiozza-Money,  the 
feather-weight  statistical  expert.  These  and  the  like  make  up  a 
perfect  galaxy  of  genius — shooting  stars,  meteors,  comets, 
satellites,  dark  suns  and  dreary  planets — one  star  differing  from 
another  in  glory  but  all  going  the  same  way,  all  gravitating  to 
Free  Trade — that  fills  the  sky  of  Liberalism  with  a  resplendent 
glow.  But  just  as  the  beauty  of  a  non-perfumed  flower,  or  the 
dazzling  plumage  of  a  songless  bird  makes  the  fatal  defect  more 
conspicuous,  so  the  versatile  endowments  of  the  "  ministry  of  all 
the  talents  "  makes  failure  in  the  field  of  practical  achievement 
more  pronounced  and  definite.  Now  and  again  the  Free  Trader 
makes  a  hit — a  blind  man  will  hit  the  target  sometimes  if  he  fires 
long  enough — and  Free  Trade  may  continue  to  contribute  its 
humours  in  the  politics  of  the  future  as  when  some  non-nautical 
looking  youth  in  the  crowd  clinches  his  interjection  by  shouting, 
"  What  about  shipping,  governor  ?"  but  as  a  major  issue  it  is 
destined  to  pass  away  as  surely  as  the  snow-flake  dissolves  which 
helps  to  swell  the  river  on  which  it  falls. 

Tariff  Keform  versus  Socialism  therefore  remain  to  contest  the 
final  issue ;  each,  it  is  true,  drawing  behind  it  certain  auxiliary 
forces,  like  sympathetic  backers,  but  each  compelled  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  battle.  Though  the  evidence  for  this  is  indisputable 
and  conclusive,  few  people  seem  to  have  considered  the  chances 
of  the  rival  combatants.  It  is  obvious,  indeed,  that  the  Socialists 
— with  few  exceptions — have  never  thought  out  the  relation  of 
Socialism  to  Tariff  Eeform,  a  fact  that  helps  to  explain  their 
interminable  confusions  ;  whilst  the  Liberal  Free  Traders  with 
their  predilection  for  looking  for  fleas  in  the  lion's  mane,  are  less 
reticent,  but  more  reckless,  and  break  out  into  all  sorts  of  ill- 
considered  and  conventional  assertion.  Let  us  take  the  Liberal 
attitude  first.  Speaking  at  Tillmoutb  Park,  Berwick,  on 
August  25,  1910,  Sir  Edward  Grey  is  reported  to  have  said  that 
"  Protection  "  (he  meant  Tariff  Reform,  but  as  yet  the  Foreign 
Secretary  fails  to  distinguish  any  difference)  "  is  the  short  cut  to 
Socialism."  Sir  Edward  Grey  may  have  been  serious  in  making 
this  statement,  but  in  view  of  the  unabashed  intrigues  and 
coquetry  carried  on  between  Liberals  and  Socialist  members  of 
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the  Labour  Party  the   statement    bears    a   comical    if  not    a 
humorous  aspect. 

It  is  not  suggested  that  the  two  parties  have  as  yet  formed  a 
definite  alliance  or  set  up  political  housekeeping  together.  It  is 
merely  maintained  that  they  have  visited  each  other  and  been 
seen  walking  out  arm-in-arm. 

The  first  signs  of  this  rapprochement  manifested  itself  in  the 
municipal  elections  of  1889  and  continued  down  to  the  last 
General  Election.  The  arrangement  in  the  constituencies  whereby, 
as  at  Bolton,  Liberals  like  Mr.  George  Harwood  and  Labour 
members  like  Mr.  A.  H.  Gill  ran  in  double  harness,  or  as  at 
Leicester,  where  for  two  seats  previously  contested  by  two 
Liberals  Mr.  Broadhurst  (Labour)  and  Mr.  E.  Macdonald 
(Socialist)  were  returned  with  an  almost  equal  number  of  votes, 
go  far  to  justify  the  rejoicing  of  'the  latter  gentleman  who,  in  an 
afflatus  of  success  declared  that  "  Liberalism  is  the  Spring  of 
which  Socialism  is  the  Summer."  An  edge  also  is  put  on  Mr. 
Bernard  Shaw's  sarcasm  that  the  Fabians  were  the  authors  of 
the  Newcastle  Programme,  and  the  prosaic  statement  in  the 
Eeformer's  Year  Book  for  1905  to  the  effect  that  the  chief 
occupation  of  the  Socialists  in  the  previous  year  was  an  attempt 
to  devise  a  constructive  policy  for  the  Liberal  party,  glows  with 
credibility.  Sir  Edward  Grey  (prudent  man  !)  did  not  disclose 
these  artful  dodges  in  his  border  speech  at  Berwick-on-Tweed, 
but  boldly,  blindly,  unblushingly  tells  his  audience  that  "  Protec- 
tion is  the  short  cut  to  Socialism."  In  that  case,  surely  the 
Cobden  Club  must  be  something  more  than  a  half-way  house. 

The  implication,  if  possible,  is  even  more  absurd  than  the 
definite  statement.  This  is  that  Free  Trade  is  the  great 
bulwark  against  Socialism,  and  therefore  all  respectable,  law- 
abiding  and  patriotic  Liberals  who  have  a  natural  horror  of 
revolution  and  the  "  red  flag  "  ought  at  once  to  seek  shelter  behind 
the  barrier  of  Free  Trade.  Did  ever — even  in  the  annals  of 
the  Pecksniman  party — a  responsible  minister  make  a  more 
unctuous  appeal  ?  Its  grotesque  hollowness  was  at  once  reflected 
in  the  Socialist  press.  Some  of  these  organs  fairly  rippled  with 
Olympian  laughter  at  the  naive  simplicity  of  the  Foreign  Secretary, 
while  others  churned  their  columns  into  wrath  at  the  subtle 
duplicity  of  the  diplomatist.  The  surprising  thing  is  that  sober 
and  sagacious  journals  like  the  Spectator  should  have  been 
deceived.  It  is  true  that  certain  superficial  resemblances  exist 
between  Socialism  and  Tariff  lieform.  Both,  for  example, 
emphatically  repudiate  the  Cobdenite  dogma  of  laisser-faire ; 
both  favour  the  extension  of  State  interference,  and  both  seek  to 
moderate  if  not  abolish  the  evils  of  competition. 

The  rapid  spread  of  Socialism  in  protected  countries,  notably 
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in  Germany,  also  lends  illusive  countenance  to  the  case  for 
economic  affinity ;  but,  as  everyone  knows,  Socialism  in  Germany 
is  far  more  a  symptom  of  political  than  economic  disease,  and  is 
due  in  the  main  to  matters  which  have  little  or  nothing  to  do 
with  the  fiscal  question.  No  Free  Trader — not  even  Mr.  Eamsay 
Macdonald — has  ever  yet  succeeded  in  proving  the  existence  in 
the  Fatherland  of  any  perceptible  agitation  for  a  policy  of  free 
imports,  nor  been  able  when  challenged  to  name  a  single  Socialist 
member  of  the  Eeichstag  returned  to  that  Parliament  on  such  a 
policy.  Germany  as  a  whole  is  solidly  in  favour  of  a  protective 
system.  Moreover,  the  strength  of  the  Socialist  vote  in  Germany 
is  misleading.  As  Dr.  Michels  demonstrated  in  his  masterly 
analysis,  the  firm  body  of  adherents  who  subscribe  to  the 
economic  creed  of  Socialism  in  full  is  only  about  one-tenth  of  the 
Socialist  vote.  Many  electors  vote  for  Socialism,  not  because 
they  are  convinced  Socialists,  but  because  they  are  dissatisfied 
with  other  political  parties,  or  on  the  impulse  of  "  giving  it  a 
chance."  Thus  in  1903  the  Socialists  won  a  great  triumph  in 
Saxony  because  a  great  many  shopkeepers  voted  Socialist  for 
special  reasons,  but  at  the  next  election  they  reverted.  Given 
the  political  powers  and  privileges  that  belong  to  the  people  here 
the  probability  is  that  a  large  part  of  the  German  Social  Demo- 
cratic movement  would  melt  away  like  snow  in  summer.  Never- 
theless, Sir  Edward  Grey's  oracular  deliverance  fills  the  valleys 
of  Liberalism  with  echoing  voices  affirming  the  consanguinity  of 
Socialism  and  Tariff  Eeform.  There  are,  as  we  admit,  certain 
striking  resemblances,  but  the  two  descend  from  quite  different 
stocks.  The  reigning  darkness  in  those  regions  where  an  obsolete 
creed  survives  may  account  for  the  blindness  of  these  economic 
cave-dwellers,  but  to  normal  sight  the  differences  are  obvious. 

The  inherent  and  vital   antagonisms  may  be  conveniently 
detailed  under  three  divisions : 

(1.)  Tariff  Eeform  is  definite,  tangible,  practical.  Social- 
ism is  vague,  elusive,  Utopian.  Frederick  List,  before 
writing  his  'National  System  of  Political  Economy' — a 
book  which  changed  the  economic  conditions  of  Europe — 
visited  America  to  study  the  actual  operations  of  a  protective 
tariff.  Karl  Marx,  before  writing  '  Das  Kapital ' — the  Bible 
of  Modern  Socialism — spent  laborious  days  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  difference  in  method  is  significant  and  marks 
the  doctrinaire  philosopher  from  the  keen  student  of  practical 
affairs. 

(2.)  Tariff  Eeform  means  a  true  and  sane  Imperialism. 
Every  part  of  its  policy  rivets  the  fabric  of  Empire.  Social- 
ism is  necessarily  a  disintegrating  factor.  It  proposes  the 
abolition  of  the  Throne;  the  repudiation  of  the  National 
Debt;  the  disbandment  of  the  standing  army.  Mr.  H. 
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Quelch  was  at  once  candid  and  characteristic  when  he 
declared,  "We  are  Social  Democrats  and  Internationalists 
first  and  Britons  afterwards.  .  .  .  We  would  not  raise  a 
finger  to  prevent  the  break-up  of  the  British  Empire."  * 

(3.)  Tariff  Keform  is  intensely  patriotic.  Its  spirit  is  the 
spirit  of  England ;  it  gives  stern  and  unbending  support  to 
the  great  traditional  institutions  whose  roots  run  deep  into 
the  soil  of  the  historic  past.  Socialism,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  "  international."  It  is  all  things  to  all  men.  It  uses  the 
privileges  and  liberties  of  England  only  that  it  may  be  free 
to  betray  and  belittle  her.  It  is  essentially  an  alien  growth. 
Socialism  is  rotten  before  it  is  ripe. 

These  are  a  few  crucial  distinctions  that  will  occur  even  to 
the  casual  observer.  But  there  are  others  more  immediately 
striking  if  less  ultimately  ruinous.  Socialism  is  difficult  to  define 
owing  to  its  chameleon-like  character.  Like  Eabelais'  Priestess 
Bacbuc,  whose  wine  tasted  different  in  the  mouth  of  every  one 
to  whom  she  gave  it,  so  Socialism  can  assume  various  postures 
and  intentions.  But  in  each  and  all  alike  it  is  essentially  a 
reasoned  theory  of  confiscation.  Its  aim  is  plunder ;  its  method 
is  taxation ;  its  spirit  is  sanguinary ;  its  policy  is  opportunist. 
Tariff  Eeform  stands  like  a  flaming  sword  at  the  entrance  of  all 
these  roads.  It  is  the  exact  antithesis  of  Socialism  as  an 
economic  creed.  It  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  Socialism  as 
balanced  sanity  stands  to  stark  madness,  or  as  Ariel  to  Caliban. 
Tariff  Keform  is  the  expression  of  national  will  and  the  symptom 
of  a  new  order.  It  is  a  movement  pregnant  with  infinite  possi- 
bilities, promising  as  it  does  to  change  the  face  of  politics,  clear 
its  issues,  and  recast  its  conditions. 

Historically,  it  is  heir  to  the  spirit  of  Elizabethan  England ; 
Scientifically,  it  is  a  readjustment  to  changed  conditions; 
Economically,  it  is  at  once  protective  and  productive ;  a  stimulant 
to  home  industry,  a  check  or  barrier  to  foreign  competition; 
Politically,  it  suggests  a  solution  of  Imperial  problems ;  and 
practically,  it  means  the  making  of  England  and  the  re-making 
of  Empire  in  all  these  aspects  and  phases.  Socialism  and  Tariff 
Reform  meet  in  absolute  and  irreconcilable  conflict. 

Now,  let  us  take  the  Socialist  attitude  towards  Tariff  Eeform. 
This,  so  far  as  the  leaders  are  concerned  is  with  few  exceptions, 
anomalous  and  inexplicable.  The  great  mass  of  Socialists  profess 
Free  Trade,  yet  the  imperative  compulsion  of  the  Socialist 
state  would  be  to  adopt  some  form  of  Protection.  This  is  the 
first  wonder  of  the  situation  ;  and  the  second  is  like  to  it.  The 
Socialist  Free  Trader  is  primarily  concerned  with  what  he  calls 
the  "  Emancipation  of  Labour,"  yet  it  can  be  absolutely  demon- 

*  Justice,  August  29th,  1908. 
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strated  that  the  principle  of  laissez-faire,  the  very  condition  and 
basis  of  Cobdenite  Free  Trade,  has  been  the  most  cruel  instrument 
of  Labour's  enslavement. 

The  glaring  contrasts  and  inequalities  of  modern  life ;  the 
2,000,000  of  families  earning  less  than  £1  per  week ;  the 
43  per  cent,  of  the  population  unable  to  secure  a  standard  of 
workhouse  subsistence  ;  the  existence  of  1,000,000  unemployed 
and  over  1,000,000  paupers;  the  half  starved,  half-naked,  half- 
civilised  "  submerged  "  masses  herded  in  cellars  and  dens,  without 
ventilation  or  light  under  the  very  shadow  of  Christian  churches 
and  stately  mansions ;  inevitably  followed  the  destruction  of  the 
old  legal  restrictions  upon  industries  and  dissolved  the  old  fellow- 
ship of  industry,  and  so  forced  Labour  and  Capital  into  conflict 
with  each  other,  an  unequal  contest  from  the  first,  and  one  of 
course  in  which  the  weakest  went  to  the  wall. 

A  moment's  reflection  will  show  the  necessity  for  an  immediate 
change  in  our  fiscal  policy  under  Socialism,  assuming  of  course, 
that  Socialism  will  still  maintain  international  relations.  It  is 
obvious  that  owing  to  Socialist  legislation  in  the  direction  of 
improving  the  conditions  of  Labour  (including  shorter  hours), 
the  cost  of  production  would  very  considerably  increase.  This, 
of  course,  would  mean  a  decided  advantage  to  the  foreign  manu- 
facturer whose  goods  would  continue  to  be  made  under  less 
favourable  conditions.  Then  the  question  arises,  would  those 
cheap  products  of  ill-paid,  sweated  foreign  labour  be  allowed  to 
come  in  free  and  compete  with  the  products  of  the  Socialist  state  ? 
Certainly  not ;  such  a  policy  would  be  suicidal.  But  the  only 
alternative  would  be  to  prevent  the  unequal  competition,  and 
prevention,  however  employed,  would  involve  the  principle  of  a 
protective  tariff.  This  is  self-evident  to  the  more  sagacious  (and 
less  disingenuous)  members  of  the  Socialist  party. 

A  Socialist  economist  of  repute,  Mr.  R.  B.  Suthers,  in  a 
recent  book,  entitled  '  Free  Trade  Delusions,'  says  : — 

The  most  intelligent  representatives  of  Labour  are  trade  unionists.  What 
is  the  principle  of  trade  unionism  ?  Protection.  Trade  unionism  is  rooted  in 
protection.  Its  whole  object  is  protection,  ...  A  trade  unionist  can  only 
become  a  Free  Trader  by  being  false  to  the  principle  of  trade  unionism.  .  .  . 
Where  is  the  sense  in  objecting  to  blackleg  labour  at  home  and  permitting  the 
free  entrance  of  goods  made  by  blackleg  labour  abroad  ?  Where  is  (the  sense 
in  fighting  the  blackleg  capitalist  at  home  and  allowing  the  foreign  blackleg 
capitalist  to  sell  his  goods  freely  in  competition  with  goods  made  by  trade 
union  labour  ?  .  .  .  The  trade  unionist  ideal  is  to  obtain  regular  employment 
at  the  standard  rate  of  wages.  How  can  regular  employment,  or  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  employment,  be  ensured  if  foreigners  be  permitted  to  injure 
or  destroy  any  of  our  industries  ? 

In  the  Clarion  of  June  10,  1910,  Mr.  Eobert  Blatchford 
writes:  "The  Clarion  staff — I  believe  without  exception — are 
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opposed  to  Free  Trade.  .  .  .  Our  faith  to-day  is  our  faith  of 
twenty  years  ago.  We  believe  that  Free  Trade  is  bad.  We 
believe  that  Tariff  Reform  may  be  bad  or  may  be  good,  according 
to  the  extent  and  manner  of  its  application.  But  Free  Trade 
is  bad."  In  the  same  issue,  Mr.  R.  B.  Suthers  says : 

The  theory  of  Protection  may  be  stated  thus  :  the  existence  and  welfare  of 
a  nation  can  only  be  safeguarded  completely  when  the  development  of  its 
natural  resources  and  the  industries  based  on  them  are  under  national  control. 
Such  national  control  involves  the  prohibition  of  the  import  of  any  foreign 
goods  which  can  be  produced  at  home,  and  whose  import  might  cause  unem- 
ployment, loss  of  capital,  or  loss  of  national  control  of  land  or  any  other 
instrument  of  production.  That  is  to  say,  a  Protectionist  would  regulate  the 
exchange  of  goods  between  his  country  and  others,  and  restrict  exchanges  to 
those  goods  which  do  not  compete  with  home  products. 

As  the  Daily  Chronicle  remarks,  "  This  reads  just  like  an 
extract  from  a  Tariff  Reform  leaflet." 

Mr.  J.  Maclachlan  (Labour  candidate  for  South-West  Man- 
chester) declared  in  public  debate  that  "  He  would  not  allow  the 
importation  into  this  country  of  any  manufactured  articles  which 
were  not  made  at  the  same  rate  of  wages  and  under  the  same 
conditions  of  labour  as  those  in  force  in  this  country." 

The  secret  is  suggested  that  the  majority  of  Socialists  are 
not  free  to  be  so  frank.  They  are  concerned  more  with  achieving 
their  ends  than  with  what  the  means  imply ;  and  meanwhile 
must  profess  a  feigned  or  unfeigned  zeal  for  Free  Trade 
because  they  realise  that  Tariff  Reform  may  prove  not  the 
"  short  cut,"  but  the  indefinite  postponement  of  Socialism ; 
whereas  Free  Trade  in  extremis  may  shoot  them  right  into  the 
goal  of  their  ambitions. 

This  at  least  was  the  confident  hope  of  Karl  Marx  himself. 
Speaking  with  rare  prescience  at  Brussels  over  sixty  years  ago 
he  said,  "  Generally  speaking,  the  effect  of  the  protective  system 
in  these  days  is  to  conserve,  while  the  Free  Trade  system 
works  destructively.  It  breaks  up  old  nationalities,  and  carries 
antagonism  of  proletariat  and  bourgeoisie  to  the  uttermost  point. 
In  a  word,  the  Free  Trade  system  hastens  the  Social  Revolu- 
tion. In  this  revolutionary  sense  alone,  gentlemen,  I  am  in 
favour  of  Free  Trade." 

This  remarkable  pronouncement,  clearly  and  unequivocally 
explains  the  Socialist  leaning  to  Free  Trade,  and  its  negative 
attitude  towards  Tariff  Reform. 

The  Socialist's  regard  for  Free  Trade  is  not  real ;  his  love 
is  a  painted  passion.  The  courtship  is  one  of  convenience;  it 
will  never  lead  to  matrimony.  As  the  late  Mr.  Pete  Curran 
once  said  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Labour  party  had 
made  Free  Trade  a  main  plank  in  the  Socialist  platform  in 
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the  belief  that  free  imports  help  Socialism  and  Tariff  Reform 
does  not. 

The  alleged  reason  for  Socialist  opposition  to  Tariff  Reform 
is  that  it  is  intended  to  put  back  or  postpone  genuine  Social 
Reform.  In  some  cases  this  conviction  may  be  sincerely  held, 
but  whether  sincere  or  otherwise  it  betrays  a  most  lamentable 
ignorance  both  of  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the  Chamberlain 
policy.  Tariff  Reform  is  not  against  Social  Reform.  No  anti- 
thesis could  be  more  profoundly  false.  On  the  contrary,  Tariff 
Reform,  rightly  understood,  is  the  herald  of  Social  Reform ;  it 
prepares  the  way  for  progressive  legislation.  It  is  essentially 
a  labour  movement  in  inception  and  essentially  Democratic  in 
its  spirit  and  purposes.  There  is  no  single  measure  of  reasonable 
Social  Reform  against  which  it  can  be  placed  in  opposition.  It 
favours  Land  Reform,  Labour  representation,  Poor  Law  Reform, 
Housing  Reform.  It  recognises  that  the  day  for  a  cold,  bare 
Individualism  is  over.  Of  course  all  policies  are  Socialistic  in 
the  sense  that  they  all  accept  the  principle  of  State  intervention. 
But  Tariff  Reform  distinguishes  between  State  ownership  and 
control,  and  State  regulation.  The  State  regulation  of  industry 
is  permissible  so  long  as  it  permits  of  personal  direction.  The 
regulation  of  the  conditions  under  which  an  industry  is  carried 
on  must  be  distinguished  from  the  direction  of  the  operations 
carried  on  within  those  conditions.  The  Socialist  ideal  is  State 
ownership  and  State  direction;  the  Tariff  Reform  theory  is 
State  regulation  and  individual  direction.  In  no  other  sense 
than  in  this,  that  the  interests  of  the  individual  are  subordinated 
to  the  interests  of  the  Commonwealth  can  Tariff  Reform  be 
called  Socialistic. 

Hence  it  is  not  a  negative  policy ;  it  is  positive  and  patriotic. 
It  is  vital  and  constructive  because  it  is  national ;  it  is  the 
expression  of  national  will  and  the  symptom  of  a  new  social 
order.  In  short,  the  spirit  of  Tariff  Reform  is  the  spirit  of 
Britain  at  her  best.  It  deals,  as  no  other  policy  deals,  with  the 
four  or  five  cancerous  growths  embedded  in  the  body  of  the 
national  life,  and  suggests  at  least  a  partial  remedy.  It  may  not 
completely  cure  but  it  makes  cure  possible.  It  confronts  the 
empty  negative  policy  of  modern  Socialism  with  a  full  constructive 
programme. 

Consider,  for  example,  some  of  the  most  familiar  demands  of 
the  Socialist  party : 

(1).  "  The  provision  of  work  to  all  capable  adult  applicants 
at  recognised  trade-union  rates,  with  a  statutory  minimum  of 
6d.  per  hour."  (I.L.P.  Programme).  Such  a  scheme  would 
cost  the  State  on  a  moderate  computation  from  £75,000,000 
to  £100,000,000  per  year. 
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(2)  "  State  pensions  for  every  person  over  fifty  years  of 
age."     (I.L.P.  Programme).     A  pension  of  10s.  a  week  for 
every  person  over  fifty  years  of  age  in  the  United  Kingdom 
would  exceed  £140,000,000  a  year. 

(3)  "  Free  secular,  moral,  primary,   secondary   and   uni- 
versity education,  with  free  maintenance  while  at  school  or 
university."     (I.L.P.  Programme).     The  minimum  of  such 
a  system  would  be  from  £40,000,000  to  £50,000,000  a  year. 

Here  we  have  a  total  approaching  £300,000,000  on  schemes 
which  in  themselves  may  be  good  or  bad,  but  which  cannot 
possibly  touch  even  the  fringe  of  the  social  problem  ;  for  no  one 
will  affirm  that  the  "  right  to  work  "  which  demonstrably  means 
the  displacement  of  as  much  labour  and  capital  as  it  employs ; 
or  Old-age  Pensions,  which  may  create  a  spirit  of  irresponsibility 
among  the  people ;  or  free  education,  which  obviously  does  not 
affect  the  industrial  population  at  all,  can  remove  poverty,  un- 
employment, sweating,  waste  or  physical  degeneration.  The 
Socialist  solution  is  a  patchwork  solution.  The  sore  is  not 
healed,  it  is  only  covered  up.  One  hole  is  filled  up  here  by  digging 
another  hole  there.  There  is  no  attempt  to  deal  with  funda- 
mental causes.  Tariff  Reform,  on  the  other  hand,  goes  straight 
to  the  root  of  the  matter.  It  regards  the  social  problem  as  the 
natural  outcome  of  economic,  physical  and  moral  causes.  Arrest 
the  growth  of  unemployment  and  improve  the  stamina  of  the 
people,  and  the  twin  evils  of  poverty  and  sweating  are  confined 
within  controllable  dimensions. 

The  fact  that  under  Free  Trade  the  evils  from  which  we  suffer 
are  so  diffused  makes  control  difficult. 

With  regard  to  unemployment,  the  logic  of  Tariff  Reform  is 
cogent  and  irresistible.  "  The  cure  of  unemployment  is  employ- 
ment." Employment  depends  upon  the  sale  of  a  thing  made. 
Sales  can  only  be  effected  by  underselling  competitors.  To 
undersell  it  is  necessary  to  sell  cheap.  It  is  possible  to  sell  cheap  : 
by  paying  low  wages,  or  by  producing  on  a  large  scale  and  paying 
high  wages.  Volume  of  production  is  the  Alpha  and  Omega 
of  Tariff  Reform ;  the  strategic  point  in  the  fiscal  controversy. 
Tariff  Reform  will  make  possible  an  increased  scale  of  production 
by  securing  the  home  market,  extending  the  home  market, 
securing  the  colonial  markets,  securing  the  imperial  markets, 
negotiation  in  foreign  markets,  and  consequent  increased  com- 
petitive power  in  all  markets.  These  may  be  said  to  represent 
the  six  articles  of  the  Tariff  Reform  creed,  which  except  a  nation 
believe  and  act  upon  it  must  be  industrially  damned  for  ever. 
Compare  their  clean-cut  definiteness,  their  separate  validity  and 
their  irresistible  cumulative  force  with  the  Socialist's  rope  of 
sand. 
VOL.  XXI.— No.  121.  c 
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The  fact  is,  Tariff  Reform  is  the  final  barrier  thrown  athwart 
the  path  of  Socialism.  It  aims  primarily  to  increase  the  wages 
fund,  out  of  which  the  working  man  may  have  larger  earnings 
available  for  the  maintenance  of  his  wife  and  family.  Is  that 
the  way  to  Socialism  ?  Are  working  men  more  likely  to  listen  to 
street  corner  orators  when  their  pockets  and  stomachs  are  filled, 
when  the  prospect  of  work  is  more  assured  and  when  the  spectre 
of  unemployment  ceases  to  haunt  them  ?  To  ask  such  questions 
is  to  answer  them. 

S.  SKELHOBN. 
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FOREIGN    AFFAIRS 

BY    EDWARD    DICEY,    C.B. 
THE  POTSDAM   CONVERSATIONS 

LAST  month  I  devoted  the  greater  part  of  my  article  to  what 
passed  at  the  Potsdam  meeting.  This  month  I  propose  to  deal 
with  the  after-glow.  That  so  interesting  an  event  as  a  rapproche- 
ment between  Eussia  and  Germany  after  the  coolness  that 
followed  the  attitude  of  Austria  and  Germany  at  the  time  of 
the  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  should  cause  a  flutter 
in  the  chancelleries  of  Europe  can  readily  be  understood,  but 
what  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  trace  is  the  source  of  the  rumour 
that  the  rapprochement  must  of  necessity  weaken  the  triple 
entente.  In  certain  quarters  the  source  was  placed  in  Germany, 
and  it  is  not  difficult  to  recognise  the  quarters  whence  this 
accusation  proceeded.  A  more  unlikely  solution  it  would  be 
difficult  to  name.  Far  more  evidence  is  there  to  show  that 
the  rumour  emanated  from  the  opponents  of  German  policy, 
and  from  the  opponents  of  a  rapprochement  between  this  country 
and  Germany. 

Happily  we  know  nothing  of  the  kind  has  resulted  from 
the  Potsdam  meeting.  Indeed,  the  air  is  full  of  suggestion  that 
what  has  happened  to  Germany  and  Kussia  might  with  advantage 
happen  to  Germany  and  this  country.  M.  Pichon  has  lost  no 
time  in  speaking  out  the  views  of  the  French  Government  on 
the  question  of  weakening  the  entente.  He  tells  us  "  our  entente 
with  England  has  never  been  more  intimate  and  more  complete 
than  it  is  to-day,  and  there  is  not  a  single  question  upon  which 
the  two  Powers  are  not  agreed  to  pursue  a  common  policy." 
Doubtless  when  Parliament  reassembles  Sir  Edward  Grey  will 
take  an  early  opportunity  of  making  a  similar  statement  to  that 
of  M.  Pichon.  And  so  it  is  in  St.  Petersburg.  At  a  recent  dinner 
given  in  the  Russian  capital,  Sir  George  Buchanan  in  proposing 
the  toast  of  the  English  fleet  laid  particular  stress  on  the  fact 
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that  "  the  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  Bussia  were  never 
more  cordial."  Again  commenting  on  the  official  statement  of 
the  Eussian  Foreign  Minister,  M.  Sazonoff,  the  Novoe  Vremya 
says  : 

The  Minister  reiterates  the  declaration  which  he  made 
on  his  return  from  Potsdam.  This  means  that  nothing 
has  changed  since  then,  and,  consequently,  there  is  no  sense 
in  ringing  the  tocsin  from  the  European  belfries.  Bussia 
and  Germany  at  Potsdam  resumed  neighbourly  relations 
and  elucidated  their  respective  interests  in  the  Near  East. 
But  the  Potsdam  conversations  were  based  on  mutual 
recognition  of  the  stability  of  the  existing  distribution  of 
the  European  Powers — that  is  to  say,  of  the  Triple  Entente 
and  the  Franco-Bussian  Alliance  on  the  one  side,  and  of 
the  Triple  Alliance  on  the  other  side.  The  questions  of 
the  Middle  East  settled  in  principle  at  Potsdam  are  now 
being  subjected  to  a  business  discussion.  If  the  negotiations 
on  this  subject  lead  to  a  definite  agreement,  it  will  be 
embodied  in  a  document  which  will  be  published.  That 
is  all  that  has  been  going  on  between  Bussia  and  Germany 
since  the  Potsdam  meeting. 

As  to  what  happened  at  Potsdam  it  may  be  convenient  here  to 
reproduce  the  statement  made  by  the  German  Imperial  Chancellor. 

I  would  indicate,  said  Herr  von  Bethmann  Hollweg,  as  the 
result  of  the  recent  interview  that  it  was  once  more  established 
that  neither  Power  commits  itself  to  any  combination  which 
might  have  an  aggressive  point  directed  against  the  other.  In 
harmony  with  this  standpoint,  we  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  noting  in  particular  that  Germany  and  Bussia  have  an  equal 
interest  in  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  in  the  Balkans 
and  throughout  the  Near  East,  and  will  accordingly,  support 
no  policy — from  whatever  quarter  it  might  proceed — which 
is  directed  towards  the  disturbance  of  that  status  quo. 

We  have  spoken  in  an  open  and  friendly  manner  on  the 
subject  of  our  mutual  interests  in  Persia.  We  have  found 
ourselves  at  one  in  the  view  that  our  common  interests  in 
Persia  demand  the  maintenance,  or,  as  the  case  may  be,  the 
restoration  of  peace  and  order  in  that  country.  We  are 
bound  to  desire  that  our  trade  with  Persia  shall  not  be  dis- 
turbed and  that  it  may  further  develop.  Bussia  has  the 
same  desire  with  respect  to  her  own  trade,  and  in  addition, 
as  Persia's  neighbour,  she  has  a  particular  and  well-grounded 
ioterest  in  the  security  of  conditions  in  that  district  of  Persia 
which  marches  with  her  frontier.  We  have  gladly  admitted  that 
to  this  end  Bussia  has  need  of  an  especial  degree  of  influence  in 
northern  Persia,  and  we  have  accordingly  been  very  ready  to 
assent  to  her  claim  to  all  concessions  for  railways,  roads,  or 
telegraphs  in  that  region,  in  order  that  she  may  be  enabled 
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to  perform  the  tasks  in  which,  as  a  neighbouring  State,  she 
is  especially  interested.  Eussia,  on  her  part,  will  not  only 
place  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  our  trade,  but  will  further 
facilitate  the  provision  of  a  connection  by  which  that  portion 
of  it  which  is  conveyed  by  Baghdad  to  Khanikin  may  be 
imported  into  Persia. 

We  think  that  the  discussion  and  agreement  with  Russia, 
in  the  course  of  which  a  number  of  points  of  detail  were 
raised,  will  make  it  an  easy  matter  for  the  two  Governments 
to  attain  agreement  on  such  new  questions  as  may  arise 
without  change  of  attitude  in  respect  of  their  policy  in 
general.  I  may  summarise  my  observations  by  saying  that 
the  conversations  which  took  place  during  the  Potsdam 
interview  have  removed  more  than  one  apparent  misunder- 
standing, and  have  confirmed  and  strengthened  the  old 
relations  of  confidence  between  ourselves  and  Russia. 

In  these  circumstances  it  is  scarcely  surprising  to  find  in  a 
further  communique  from  the  Foreign  Office  at  St.  Petersburg,  the 
opinion  expressed  that  "  all  the  press  manoeuvres  are  aimed  at 
embroiling  Russia  and  Germany,  but  in  view  of  the  intimate  rela- 
tions between  the  two  sovereigns  and  their  ministries  such  attempts 
are  doomed  to  failure."  From  Vienna  the  Times  correspondent 
sends  the  following  extract  from  the  Politische  Correspondenz 
dated  from  Paris  : 

The  Russian  Note  recently  presented  in  Berlin  concerning 
an  agreement  to  be  concluded  between  Russia  and  Germany 
has  also  been  communicated  to  the  English  and  French 
Governments.  In  Paris  the  impression  prevails  that  the 
proposals  formulated  by  Russia  in  the  Note  faithfully  reflect 
the  sense  of  the  decisions  taken  during  the  Potsdam  meeting. 
The  Russian  draft  Agreement  with  Germany  has  been 
favourably  received  by  French  diplomacy,  and  in  Paris  the 
conviction  prevails  that  no  objections  have  been  made  to  it  in 
London  either. 

With  these  facts  before  us,  one  may,  I  think,  safely  conclude 
that  neither  Great  Britain  nor  France  have  anything  to  complain 
of  in  connection  with  the  Potsdam  meeting.  On  the  contrary 
both  the  British  and  French  Governments  regard  the  rapproche- 
ment between  Germany  and  Russia  as  an  earnest  of  future  pacific 
relations  all  round.  Not  content,  however,  with  attacking 
Germany  and  that  part  of  the  negotiations  which  dealt  with  the 
Near  East,  a  similar  line  of  action  has  been  followed  with  regard 
to  Germany's  arrangement  with  Russia  in  the  matter  of  their 
mutual  interests  in  Persia.  There  is  perhaps  more  method  in  the 
second  attack,  as  it  serves  to  introduce  on  the  scene  the  all- 
important  question  of  the  Baghdad  Railway. 
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THE   BAGHDAD  RAILWAY 

In  this  connection  the  attitude  of  France  may  best  be  gathered 
from  M.  Pichon's  replies  to  M.  Constant  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  A  verbatim  report  of  questions  and  answers  is  given  in 
the  Times  taken  from  the  official  stenographic  report  of  the 
proceedings,  and  I  beg  leave  to  reproduce  it  here. 

M.  Constant. — Already  a  year  ago  I  asked  you  what  were  your  intentions 
with  regard  to  the  financial  issues  which  were  to  be  devoted  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  Baghdad  Eailway.  You  replied  with  a  very  clear  statement. 
You  identified  yourself  with  the  words  of  M.  Delcasse.  And  these  are  the 
terms  in  which  you  expressed  yourself : — "  On  our  side  we  have  always  held 
the  view  that,  if  a  call  were  to  be  made  upon  our  financial  credit,  we  ought,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  act  in  the  sense  of  the  internationalization  of  the  line,  and 
this  view  we  continue  to  hold."  I  ask  you  to-day,  M.  le  Ministre,  if  this 
continues  to  be  your  view,  and  if  it  is  the  case  that,  in  the  new  conditions  in 
which  the  question  presents  itself,  you  will  allow  France  to  lend  her  financial 
support  to  the  construction  of  the  railway  only  if  the  line  is  to  be  inter- 
nationalized. 

M.  Pichon. — Nobody  is  asking  me  for  my  support. 

M.  Constant. — But  what  would  you  do  if  you  were  asked  for  your  support  ? 
M.  Pichon. — Will  you  please  carefully  read  the  declaration  which  I  made  at 
the  Tribune  [in  1909]  ?  I  maintain  that  declaration  in  the  most  complete 
manner.  I  told  you  that  "  the  French  Government  would  assent  to  the 
participation  of  French  capital  in  the  enterprise,  only  if  it  obtained  advantages 
equivalent  to  those  secured  by  the  most  favoured  nation."  I  maintain  that 
declaration  word  for  word. 

M.  Constant. — Quite  so.  Do  you  likewise  maintain  that  part  of  your 
statement  which  I  have  just  read  ? 

M.  Pichon. — Our  point  of  view  in  the  Baghdad  Railway  question  has  never 
changed.  Never ! 

M.  Constant. — That  is  all  I  want.  I  wished  to  recall  your  statement,  and 
in  my  opinion  this  was  not  superfluous  to-day,  when  the  question  presents 
itself  in  a  different  light. 

M.  Pichon. — No,  not  different. 

M.  Constant. — Not  different  1  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  support  which 
Russia  has  lent  to  the  construction  of  the  Baghdad  Railway  has  not  altered 
the  situation  ? 

M.  Pichon. — But  Russia  is  not  lending  her  support. 
M.  Constant. — What  ?     She  is  not  lending  her  support  ? 
M.  Pichon.— No ! 

M.  Constant. — Do  you  mean  to  say  that  she  has  not  acquiesced  in  the 
construction  of  the  Baghdad  Railway,  to  which,  as  you  yourself  said  a  year 
ago,  she  had  been  opposed  ? 

M.  Pichon. — I  should  like  to  make  clear  a  point  which  ought  not  to  remain 
obscure  in  this  discussion. 

No  foreign  Power  has  the  right  to  grant  railway  concessions  in  Turkey.  It 
is  Turkey  who  grants  these  concessions.  It  is  not  the  business  of  any  country 
to  say  that  this  or  that  line  of  railway  shall  be  constructed  in  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  The  Turkish  Government  alone  decides  upon  the  construction  of 
railways  in  the  Empire. 
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What  was  the  scope  of  the  Potsdam  conversations  on  this  point  ?  I  reply 
once  more  to  the  question  which  was  put  to  me  by  M.  Jaures  [on  Thursday]  , 
who  asked  me  if  we  had  been  advised  beforehand  of  what  would  be  discussed  in 
these  conversations.  I  replied  that  we  had  been  advised  beforehand  that  the 
question  under  discussion  was  Persia,  in  the  territory  of  which  the  Russian 
Government  has  the  option  and  the  intention  of  constructing  railways,  one  of 
which  is  to  extend  in  the  direction  of  the  Turkish  frontier.  This  is  what  the 
Potsdam  conversations  were  to  deal  with — the  conditions  in  which  this  railway 
might  be  constructed,  and  the  settlement  of  the  difficulties  which  might  arise 
between  Germany  and  Eussia  in  Persia  with  regard  to  this  line. 

Over  and  above  this  it  is  possible  that  these  conversations — and  this  without 
the  Russian  Government's  having  the  time  to  advise  us  beforehand  of  the  fact, 
since  the  Russian  Government  could  not  know  that  other  questions  might  be 
raised  in  connection  with  points  which  it  had  not  itself  contemplated — it  is 
possible,  I  say,  that  these  conversations  extended  to  the  eventual  linking  up  of 
the  Russian  railway  in  Persia,  when  once  this  line  has  been  constructed,  with 
the  Baghdad  Railway. 

It  is  possible  that  the  German  Government  asked  the  Russian  Government 
not  to  create  difficulties  in  regard  to  this  junction.  The  Potsdam  conversations 
were  confined  to  this. 

"What  part  can  France  play  in  questions  of  this  kind  ?  In  what  way  is  she 
interested  in  this  affair,  and  why  should  she  offer  opposition  ? 

M.  Constant. — Why  should  France  offer  opposition  ? 

M.  de  Grandmaison. — What  if  we  are  asked  for  money  and  if  a  call  is  made 
upon  French  capital  ? 

M.  Pichon. — That  is  quite  a  different  question. 

M.  Constant. — That  is  the  question  with  which  I  am  now  dealing.  I  accept 
the  Potsdam  conversation  as  it  has  been  revealed  to  us — as  it  has  been  confessed 
to  us. 

M.  Pichon. — There  is  no  confession. 

M.  Constant. — I  accept  it,  but  I  confront  you  with  the  consequences,  and 
in  particular  with  what  will  happen  to-morrow — with  what  is  already  manifest. 
In  order  to  carry  out  a  work  of  this  magnitude  capital  will  be  needed.  Where 
is  the  money  to  come  from  ? 

M.  Pichon. — I  have  already  answered  that  question. 

M.  Constant. — In  France.     It  is  French  credit  that  will  be  called  upon. 

M.  Pichon. — Quite  so. 

M.  Constant. — It  is  in  view  of  this  eventuality  that  I  am  asking  you  this 
question. 

M.  Pichon.— I  have  replied  to  you,  and  you  have  declared  yourself  satisfied. 

M.  Constant. — Yes,  provided  that  you  maintain  the  conditions  which  a  year 
ago,  in  the  sentence  that  I  read  to  you,  you  declared  to  be  indispensable.  I 
hope  that  I  shall  not  have  to  remind  you  of  your  words  some  day. 

It  is  a  little  difficult  to  ascertain  from  this  lengthy  duologue 
whether  M.  Pichon  was  more  desirous  of  begging  the  question 
of  Russia's  attitude  towards  the  Baghdad  Eailway  or  of 
indicating  the  course  France  was  likely  to  adopt  if  called  on  to 
provide  a  monetary  contribution.  That  Eussia  has  changed  her 
policy  goes  without  saying.  What  other  meaning  attaches  to 
the  statement  made  by  the  German  Imperial  Chancellor,  to 
which  allusion  is  made  above  ?  In  short,  Bussia  has  withdrawn 
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her  opposition  to  the  Baghdad  Railway,  and  not  only  this 
but  has  also  come  to  a  very  useful  understanding  as  to  an 
important  connection  with  the  trunk  line.  With  the  example 
of  Eussia  before  us  Great  Britain  and  France  can  scarcely 
do  otherwise  than  follow  suit.  It  would  hardly  be  in  the 
usual  order  of  things  for  one  Power  in  the  triple  entente  to 
favour  the  Baghdad  Railway  and  for  the  other  two  Powers  to 
hold  aloof. 

I  now  pass  on  to  discuss  the  general  position  and  the  attitude 
of  this  country  towards  the  undertaking. 

Often  in  these  pages  have  I  referred  to  the  advisability  of 
British  co-operation  in  the  Baghdad  Railway.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  railway  ought  to  have  a  more  extended  inter- 
national character,  and  that  this  country  should  have  been  one 
of  the  nations  financially  interested  from  the  first.  Politically, 
we  cannot  fail  to  be  interested,  especially  in  that  section  which 
it  is  proposed  shall  have  its  terminus  on  the  Persian  Gulf.  Com- 
mercially also  we  have  much  to  gain  or  much  to  lose  as  the 
case  may  be.  The  railway  is  an  extension  of  the  Anatolian 
line  which  ends  at  Konia,  and  if  constructed  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  experts  who  studied  and 
presumably  surveyed  the  route  will  pass  over  the  Taurus  and 
Amanus  mountain  ranges  to  Aleppo,  across  the  Euphrates  to  a 
point  on  the  Tigris,  following  the  right  bank  of  that  river  to 
Baghdad,  traversing  the  now  swampy  lower  Mesopotamia,  the 
land  "  between  the  rivers,"  recrossing  the  Euphrates  and 
continuing  on  its  right  side  to  Basrah  on  the  Shat-el-Arab,  and 
eventually  to  some  point  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  preferably  to 
Koweit.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  what  a  railway  like 
this  will  do  for  civilisation.  Not  only  must  it  be  of  special  value 
to  Turkey  as  the  best  and  practically  the  only  means  of  bringing 
the  disjointed  members  of  that  large  empire  within  reach  of 
control,  but  it  will  bring  security  and  cultivation  to  a  country 
that  was  at  one  time  most  fertile. 

Herr  von  Gwinner  signed  the  Baghdad  railway  concession 
with  Zihni  Pacha,  then  Ottoman  Minister  of  Public  Works,  on 
March  5,  1903,  and  following  the  precedent  of  the  Anatolian 
Railway,  he  approached  certain  financiers  in  this  country  who 
agreed  to  become  partners  in  the  concern.  The  Foreign  Office 
was  consulted  and  undertook  to  assist  in  the  undertaking.  Most 
unfortunately,  however,  a  strong  anti-German  feeling  arose  in 
this  country,  and  the  negotiations  both  with  the  British  financiers 
and  the  Foreign  Office  fell  through,  postponing  the  question  of 
British  co-operation  indefinitely.  Writing  to  Heir  von  Gwinner 
on  the  matter  the  late  Sir  Clinton  Dawkins  says : 
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Lord  Lansdowne,  who  was  not  without  support,  endeavoured  sincerely  and 
earnestly  to  make  his  views  prevail.  But  he  was  unsuccessful.  The  anti- 
German  feeling  prevailed  with  the  majority  ;  London  having  really  gone  into 
a  frenzy  on  the  matter  owing  to  the  newspaper  campaign,  which  it  would  have 
been  quite  impossible  to  counteract  or  influence. 

Finally  the  money  was  found  by  an  arrangement  between 
the  Turkish  Government  and  the  Deutsche  Bank,  and  the  first 
section  from  Konia  to  Engli  was  built.  In  June,  1909,  a  fresh 
convention  was  signed  between  the  Deutsche  Bank  and  the  Otto- 
man Government,  granting  the  surplus  of  the  Ottoman  Public 
Debts  free  income  as  a  security  for  a  new  Baghdad  Railway 
Loan.  The  proceeds  of  this  loan  were  to  be  used  to  carry  the 
railway  over  the  Taurus  and  Amanus  ranges  beyond  the  Euphrates 
and  through  Upper  Mesopotamia  some  840  kilometres  further 
east  to  El  Halif,  not  far  south  from  the  town  of  Mardin  and 
on  the  way  to  Mossul.  This  section  is,  I  understand,  being 
built  by  a  new  company  formed  at  Glarus  in  Switzerland  with  a 
capital  of  £400,000,  the  chief  shareholders  being  the  Anatolian 
Eailway  Company  at  Constantinople,  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Bank, 
the  Wein  Bankeren  in  Vienna  and  the  Deutsche  Bank.  The 
present  Baghdad  Railway  Company  has  a  Board  of  twenty-seven 
directors ;  of  whom  eight  are  French,  four  Ottomans,  two  Swiss, 
one  Austrian,  one  Italian  and  eleven  Germans,  three  of  the 
Germans  being  the  nominees  of  the  Anatolian  Railway  Company. 
It  is  said  that  the  money  raised  is  not  sufficient  for  the  work 
required,  and  that  the  Company  are  seeking  further  financial 
assistance.  But  of  this  I  have  no  information,  and  merely  give 
the  rumour  for  what  it  is  worth. 

Towards  the  close  of  1909  the  Times  announced  that  Sir 
Ernest  Cassel  was  visiting  Berlin  in  connection  with  fresh 
proposals  by  the  German  group  with  regard  to  British  co-opera- 
tion in  the  'carrying  out  of  the  Baghdad  Railway.  Comment- 
ing on  that  announcement  the  Berlin  correspondent1  of  the  Times 
said : 

BERLIN,  December  15,  1909. 

The  Berliner  Tageblatt  remarks  that  it  is  not  stated  whether  the  question  is 
the  participation  of  English  capitalists  in  the  construction  company  recently 
founded  in  Switzerland,  or  in  the  construction  of  the  final  or  Persian  Gulf 
section  of  the  line,  which  there  has  as  yet  been  no  question  of  taking  in  hand. 
"  The  co-operation  of  the  English,"  adds  the  journal,  "in  this  section  of  the 
railway  is  naturally  to  the  interest  of  both  parties,  for  the  whole  territory 
adjoining  the  terminus  (Milndungsgcbict)  of  the  great  overland  route  is  under 
English  influence."  It  is  evidently  not  yet  realised  that  all  that  has  happened 
at  present  is  a  fresh  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  German  promoters  of  the 
Baghdad  Eailway  to  secure  the  participation  of  British  capital  in  the  Gulf 
section— for  this  seems  to  be  the  more  probable  of  the  two  alternatives 
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mentioned  by  the  Berliner  Tageblatt—upon  terms  which  will  be  awaited  with 
lively  interest.  The  Deutsche  Tageszeitung  raises  a  hurried  cry  of  alarm. 
"So,"  it  says,  "the  bartering  of  the  'German'  Baghdad  Bailway  to  the 
English  is  beginning." 

The  correspondent  also  laid  stress  on  the  political  aspect  of 
the  case,  which  he  observed,  "  will  have  to  be  borne  carefully  in 
mind  if  difficulties  of  a  far  more  serious  kind  are  to  be  avoided." 
His  despatch  ended  thus  : 

Whatever  be  the  exact  nature  of  the  German  proposals,  it  is,  of  course 
obvious  that  a  sine  qua  non  of  England's  acquiescence  is  that  she  shall  control 
the  section  of  the  line  from  Baghdad  to  the  Persian  Golf.  This  has  always 
been  an  essential  condition  of  English  participation  in  the  scheme.  Nor,  it 
need  hardly  be  said,  does  the  matter  lie  between  England  and  Germany  alone. 
The  interests  of  both  France  and  Russia  will  have  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. And,  above  all,  it  will  be  necessary  that  any  arrangement  which  is  come 
to  should  be  in  harmony  with  the  interests  of  Turkey  herself. 

The  Conservative  Deutsche  Tageszeitung  saw  no  objection  to 
the  further  internationalisation  of  the  railway,  because  "  if  English 
capitalists  have  money  in  the  concern  they  and  the  English 
Government  will  be  looking  after  their  own  business  and  there 
will  be  an  end  of  the  absurdity  of  German  diplomacy  being 
perpetually  engaged  on  behalf  of  an  undertaking  that  is  no 
German  undertaking."  One  can  easily  understand  the  feeling 
in  Germany  after  the  outcry  here  over  British  co-operation  at  the 
start.  That  England  should  build  the  final  section  is  as  it  should 
be.  We  have  far  greater  interests  in  and  about  the  Persian  Gulf 
than  Germany  or  any  of  the  nations  at  present  taking  part  in  the 
construction  of  the  railway.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  last  section  will  be  the  easiest  section  to  build  and  the 
cheapest.  On  the  other  hand  the  section  now  in  course  of 
construction  must  prove  the  most  costly  of  the  three,  seeing  that 
it  crosses  the  Taurus  and  the  Amanus  ranges.  In  these 
circumstances  it  may  be  that  if  the  Persian  Gulf  section  is  handed 
over  to  us  this  will  only  be  done  on  our  agreeing  to  take  over 
some  of  the  liability  attaching  to  the  outlay  on  the  second  section. 

A  year  has  passed  since  Sir  Ernest  Cassel's  visit  to  Berlin, 
and  so  far  nothing  has  transpired  to  show  any  change  in  regard 
to  Great  Britain's  policy  towards  the  Baghdad  Railway.  It  may 
be  that  matter  is  slumbering  or  that  the  quid  'pro  quo  offered 
is  not  regarded  as  sufficient.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  conversa- 
tions at  Potsdam  carries  us  a  chapter  further  in  the  diplomatic 
history  of  the  line.  Whatever  may  be  the  view  taken  of  Russia's 
attitude  past  or  present,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
significance  of  the  German  Imperial  Chancellor's  statement : 
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"  Russia,  on  her  part,  will  not  only  place  no  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  our  trade,  but  will  further  facilitate  the  provision  of  a 
connection  by  which  that  portion  of  it  is  conveyed  by  Baghdad 
to  Khanikin  may  be  imported  into  Persia." 

This  statement  has  been  made  the  text  for  many  an  article 
in  the  press  of  Europe,  sometimes  favourable  to  Germany, 
sometimes  against.  As  far  as  I  can  gather  all  that  Germany  has 
done  is  to  enter  into  an  undertaking  not  to  build  a  branch  line  to 
the  Russian  frontier,  and  the  Russians  on  their  side  have  promised 
to  build  the  line  themselves.  Thus  both  Powers  are  satisfied. 
This  is  as  it  should  be,  and  seems  to  me  to  pave  the  way  for  a 
similar  arrangement  with  Great  Britain  regarding  the  Persian 
Gulf  section  of  the  Baghdad  Railway.  If  Russia  and  Germany 
can  arrive  at  a  settlement  of  their  economic  and  political  claims, 
why  should  not  this  country  and  Germany  come  to  a  similar 
arrangement  ?  It  would  be  quite  easy  for  England  to  take  a  share 
of  the  capital  in  the  line,  and  to  receive  as  a  quid  pro  quo  diplomatic 
guarantees  that  British  interests,  political  and  economic,  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  shall  remain  intact.  This  is  all  we  want.  Even 
the  Times,  which  can  scarcely  be  accused  of  having  pro-German 
sympathies,  says  :  "  We  have  never  been  opposed  in  principle  to 
an  arrangement  between  Germany  and  ourselves  with  regard 
to  the  Baghdad  Railway,  though  we  have  opposed,  as  in 
1903,  and  should  continue  to  oppose  any  arrangement  involving 
in  our  opinion  an  undue  sacrifice  of  British  interests  without  an 
adequate  quid  pro  quo"  And  this  influential  journal  continues, 
"  the  nearer  the  Baghdad  Railway  approaches  the  last  section, 
between  Baghdad  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  in  which  British  interests 
are  most  closely  concerned,  the  more  we  shall,  on  the  contrary, 
insist  that  an  arrangement  is  desirable  and  even  necessary,  and 
we  believe  that  all  reasonable  Germans  would  see  that  an  en- 
gagement is  no  less  desirable  from  the  German  than  from  the 
British  point  of  view."  I  do  not  think  any  German  is  likely  to 
contest  this  view  of  the  situation.  Indeed,  if  I  am  rightly 
informed,  both  Germany  and  the  German  syndicate  financing 
the  undertaking  are  most  anxious  to  arrive  at  a  settlement  with 
this  country. 

Great  Britain  can  hardly  expect  to  come  in  on  the  old  terms. 
We  had  the  opportunity  and  refused  it.  Now  that  Germany  has 
found  the  money  for  two  sections,  we  can  hardly  expect  to  have 
the  same  financial  interest  and  control  over  the  whole  line  as 
might  have  been  the  case,  but  for  the  absurd  outcry  in  the  British 
press  when  the  railway  started.  Still,  it  should  not  require  a  great 
diplomatic  effort  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  and  Germany  to  so 
arrange  matters  that,  at  any  rate,  the  extension  between  Basrah 
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and  Koweit  should  remain  under  British  control.  Beyond  Basrah 
we  come  to  the  Persian  Gulf  region,  and  no  one  can  deny  that 
the  state  of  this  district  warrants  the  intervention  of  further 
civilising  influences.  Turkey  appears  to  be  powerless  in  the 
matter.  What  law  and  order  there  is  emanates  from  British 
influence.  For  Germany  to  enter  this  region  would  certainly 
give  rise  to  difficulties.  At  present  the  Sheiks  of  Mohammerah 
and  Koweit  seem  to  hold  the  balance  between  Turkey  and  this 
country.  Nominally  vassals  of  Turkey,  they  pay  little  heed  to 
the  Sultan's  rule  unless  it  suits  them  to  do  so.  Equally  do  they  play 
a  similar  game  with  Great  Britain.  What  is  wanted  is  for  this 
region  to  pass  under  proper  and  adequate  control,  and  if  Turkey 
and  Great  Britain  could  come  to  some  amicable  arrangement  on 
this  basis,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  peace  and  order  would  be 
restored  to  this  region. 

One  thing,  however,  is  very  certain,  there  must  be  no  more 
holding  aloof  from  the  Baghdad  Railway,  no  more  leaving  the 
matter  over  till  something  else  turns  up  to  raise  the  question.  :  The 
time  is  ripe  for  action.  Personally,  I  never  take  a  serious  view 
of  Eussia's  promises.  One  knows  what  happened  with  regard  to 
Port  Arthur,  and  although  in  that  case  there  was  no  entente,  still 
there  was  a  very  good  understanding  about  what  should  be  done 
and  what  should  not  be  done.  Not  that  I  think  Eussia  will  fail 
to  keep  faith  with  Germany,  but  now  we  have  the  chance  of 
linking  up  all  round  with  every  interested  Power  on  a  friendly 
footing.  Either  Eussia  approached  Germany  or  vice  versa,  and 
an  arrangement  satisfactory  to  both  Powers  with  regard  to 
Northern  Persia  and  the  Baghdad  Eailway  has  resulted.  Why 
not  let  us  approach  Germany  about  the  Gulf  region,  and  come  to 
some  arrangement  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  Turkey  and  at  the 
same  time  assist  us  in  Southern  Persia?  After  all  this  is  only 
common  sense. 

The  Baghdad  Eailway  ought  to  be  international  in  character ; 
it  cannot  be  financed  and  controlled  by  one  Power.  And  here 
do  not  let  it  be  supposed  that  I  am  unaware  that  the  line 
is  a  Turkish  line,  passing  entirely  through  Turkish  territory, 
but  I  think  I  am  right  when  I  say  that  Turkey  would  be 
the  first  to  wish  to  see  the  line  internationalised,  and  that 
cannot  be  done  while  Great  Britain  holds  aloof.  Whether 
Turkey  is  likely  to  consider  favourably  any  suggestion  about  the 
Gulf  region  I  cannot  say,  but  with  the  assistance  of  Germany  I 
think  a  good  deal  might  be  done  with  Turkey  in  the  matter,  while 
we  certainly  should  have  France  on  our  side,  and  Eussia  could 
hardly  offer  opposition.  Had  this  country  been  on  better  terms 
with  Germany  the  whole  complexion  of  the  Baghdad  Eailway 
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might  have  been  changed.  Long  ago  the  line  might  have  been 
finished,  and  British  commerce  have  benefited.  There  are  some 
persons  who  think  that  Germany  is  building  the  line  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  flooding  the  Middle  East  with  German  goods.  Such 
an  idea  is  absurd.  You  have  only  to  look  at  the  distance  between 
Berlin  and  Koweit  to  see  at  a  glance  that  the  railway  is  hardly 
likely  to  be  used  much  for  sending  German  goods  from  Berlin. 
The  sea  route  is  far  the  cheapest  and  must  remain  so.  The  line, 
however,  has  great  commercial  advantages  locally,  and  has  long 
been  wanted  to  connect  Constantinople  with  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Let  us  no  longer  stand  outside,  but  in  conjunction  with  France 
and  Russia  take  our  share  of  the  outlay,  and  secure  in  advance 
our  share  of  the  spoil. 
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THE   HEALTH    OF   THE    BRITISH    AND 
AMERICAN   ARMIES    COMPARED 

BY  LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  WILLIAM  HILL-CLIMO,  M.D., 

Army  Medical  Staff  (retired] 

IT  is  a  truism  to  say  that  the  health  of  armies  primarily 
depends  upon  their  organisation,  upon  the  selection  of  the 
recruit,  and  that  the  effect  of  training  and  military  service  and 
of  environment  and  climate  upon  their  health  is  determined  by 
the  physical  capacity  of  the  population  from  which  they  are 
recruited.  In  the  article  *  contributed  by  me  to  the  September 
number  of  The  Empire  Eeview,  the  health  of  the  British  and 
German  armies,  respectively  the  exponents  of  voluntary  enlist- 
ment and  of  universal  military  service,  was  considered.  The 
object  of  this  paper  is  to  compare  the  health  of  the  British 
Home  Army  with  that  of  the  American  Army;  the  enlistment 
for  both  armies  is  voluntary,  so  that  such  differences  of  organisa- 
tion as  do  exist  deserve  serious  consideration. 

Both  nations  spring  from  one  common  stock,  largely  supple- 
mented by  foreign  admixture  ;  in  both  cases  the  introduction  of 
new  blood  during  the  greater  part  of  the  last  century  was  not 
harmful,  for  the  immigrants  were  generally  healthy,  if  not  of 
superior  quality.  Though  this  condition  no  longer  holds  good,  and 
the  tendency  on  the  part  of  continental  nations  is  to  get  rid  of 
their  weaklings,  yet  sufficient  time  has  not  elapsed  for  extensive 
damage  to  be  done ;  it  is,  however,  a  growing  evil.  But  it  is 
hoped  that  both  England  and  America  will,  in  the  near  future, 
prevent  their  shores  becoming  the  dumping  ground  for  foreign 
wastrels  and  criminals.  Such  differences  as  do  exist  in  the 
physical  capacity  of  the  recruits  of  the  two  armies  cannot  be 
explained  by  corresponding  racial  differences.  They  are  chiefly 
attributable  to  the  age  constitution  of  the  two  armies,  and  to 
personal  habits.  The  number  of  recruits  who  are  annually 
enlisted  for  both  armies  is  so  small  that  the  effect  upon  national 
health  must  be  considered  negligible;  if  both  countries  only 
realised  the  good  which  military  service  exercises  upon  national 

*  "  The  Health  of  the  British  and  German  Armies  :  A  Contrast." 
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health  they  would  never  be  satisfied  until  all  their  male  youth 
undertook  this  duty. 

The  following  tables,  which  are  compiled  from  the  medical 
reports  of  these  armies,  give  the  total  number  of  candidates 
for  enlistment,  who  were  medically  examined,  and  the  total 
number  of  rejections,  with  the  rejection  rates  per  thousand 

TABLE  I.— BRITISH  ARMY,  1908. 


Native  Countries  of 
Recruits. 

Number 
Inspected. 

Number 
Rejected. 

Katio  per  1,000 
Inspected. 

Proportion  per 
1,000  Recruits 
furnished  by 
each  Country. 

England  and  Wales. 

49,580 

14,572 

293-91 

809 

Scotland  .... 

5,159 

1,568 

303-93 

84 

Ireland     .... 

6,088 

1,700 

279-24 

99 

British  Colonies  and"! 
Foreign  Countries/ 

Total   .     .     . 

451 

97 

215-07 

8 

61,278 

17,937 

292-72 

1,000 

AMERICAN  ARMY,  1908. 


United      States      of 
America 
Foreign  Countries    . 

Total   .     .     . 

52,740* 

7,218* 

136-86* 

I       844-50 
|       155-50 

1,000-00 

Not  separately  given  for  each  country. 
TABLE  II. 


BRITISH  ARMY,  1908. 


AMERICAN  ARMY,  1908. 


Ages  of  Recruits. 

Numbers 
Finally 
Approved 
for  Service. 

Proportion 
per  1,000.* 

Ages  of  Recruits. 

Numbers 
Finally 
Approved 
for  Service. 

Proportion 
per  1,000. 

Boys  under  17  years 

1,881 

43 

18  years  and  under 

2,765 

62-04 

From  17  to  18    „ 

1,247 

29 

19    ,  

1,818 

40-79 

»      18  „  19    „ 
„      19  „  20    „ 

18,485 
9,397 

426 
217 

20    „    .... 
21     „    .... 

1,208 
9,622 

27-11 
215-90 

„      20  „  21    „ 

4,756 

110 

22    „    .... 

4,341 

97-41 

„      21  „  22    ,, 

2,915 

67 

23     

2,940 

65-97 

„      22  „  23    „ 

1,953 

45 

24    ,  

3,313 

74-34 

,,      23  „  24    „ 

1,298 

30 

25  to  29  years  .     . 

10,226 

229-46 

,.      24  „  25    „ 

1,037 

24 

30  „  34      „    .     . 

4,779 

107-23 

25  years  and    up-  'I 
wards      .     .     ./ 

372 

9 

35  „  39      „    .      . 
40  years  and  over. 

1,918 
1,636 

43-04 
36-71 

Total     .     . 

43,341 

1,000 

Total     .     . 

44,566 

1,000-00 

Nearest  whole  numbers  are  given  in  this  column. 
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inspected.  In  the  case  of  the  British  Army  this  information  is 
also  given  for  the  native  countries  of  recruits,  but  for  the  American 
Army  the  native  countries  of  recruits  is  only  recorded  for  those 
recruits  who  have  been  proved  medically  fit.  If  the  total  numbers 
of  each  country  who  were  medically  examined  and  the  rejections 
were  given,  valuable  information  would  be  obtained  of  national 
capacity  for  military  service.  Table  II.  gives  the  ages  of  the 
recruits  who  were  finally  approved,  and  the  proportion  per  1,000 
for  each  age. 

These  figures  show  that  there  were  61,278  candidates  for 
enlistment  in  the  British  Army  medically  inspected  in  1908, 
of  whom  17,937  were  rejected  on  inspection  or  within  three 
months  after  enlistment,  leaving  43,341  finally  approved ;  for 
the  American  Army  52,740  candidates  were  medically  inspected, 
of  whom  7,218  were  rejected,  but  956  of  those  who  were  found 
medically  fit  declined  service,  reducing  the  number  of  recruits 
who  joined  the  army  to  44,566.  The  rejection  rate  for  the 
British  Army  was  292-72  per  1,000  medically  inspected,  and 
for  the  American  Army  136-86,  the  British  ratio  exceeding  the 
American  by  155-86.1  The  difference  is  phenomenal;  to  the 
British  nation  its  import  is  serious.  No  doubt  specious  explana- 
tions will  be  forthcoming  to  lull  the  people  into  a  sense  of  false 
security,  but  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  tell  the  nation  the  truth, 
for  a  candid  statement  of  facts  in  the  present  day  appears  to 
be  as  unprofitable  to  our  politicians  as  it  is  unpalatable  to  the 
electorate.  Be  that  as  it  may,  three  facts  will  have  to  be  con- 
sidered :  (1)  The  population  of  England  and  Wales,  which  is 
four-fifths  of  the  total  population  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
furnishes  annually  four-fifths  of  the  recruits  for  the  regular  army ; 
(2)  the  rejection  rate  for  physical  disabilities,  taking  a  series  of 
years  for  comparison,  is  highest  for  English  and  Welsh  born 
candidates  for  enlistment,  and  (3)  the  rejection  rate  for  the  British 
Army  is  119  per  cent,  greater  than  for  the  American  Army  for 
recruits  who  are  born  in  the  United  States. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  the  high  rejection  rate  for  the 
British  Army  is  due  to  the  stringency  of  the  medical  inspection  ; 
that  is  not  so,  for  the  recruiting  regulations  have  been  relaxed, 
and  recruits  are  now  accepted  who  formerly  would  have  been 
rejected.  The  meshes  of  the  recruiting  net  have  been  made 
smaller  and  smaller,  so  that  few  can  escape,  except  the  notoriously 
unfit.  The  A.M.D.  Eeport  for  1908  states  that  "the  large 
diminution  in  rejections  on  inspection  is  mainly  accounted  for 
by  the  change  of  procedure  which  was  adopted  in  1907."  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Surgeon-General  of  the  American  Army  calls 
attention  to  the  good  work  which  is  done  by  medical  officers  at 
recruit  depots  in  the  detection  and  elimination  of  the  unfit,  also 
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that  "  no  recruit  is  now  enlisted  without  a  thorough  physical 
examination  by  medical  officers  of  the  army."  It  would  appear 
that  the  balance  of  stringency  rests  with  the  American  Army. 
I  recently  discussed  this  question  with  an  officer  of  the  American 
Army  who  had  been  employed  on  recruiting  duty ;  he  was  given 
a  free  hand  and  took  good  care  not  to  send  forward  the  immature 
for  medical  inspection. 

Reverting  to  Table  II.,  which  gives  the  ages  of  the  recruits 
who  joined  both  armies  in  1908,  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that 
the  age  constitution  of  armies  has  always  been  regarded  by 
military  hygienists  and  by  the  great  commanders  from  all  time 
as  of  supreme  importance.  There  is  a  general  consensus  of 
opinion  that  the  employment  of  youths  in  war  under  the  age  of 
20  years  is  to  fill  the  hospitals  with  sick ;  that  the  military 
age  is  between  20  and  30  years ;  and  that  the  waste  by  death 
and  by  invaliding  after  the  age  of  30  years  is  greatly  increased. 
In  the  recruitment  of  the  British  Army  the  chief  characteristic 
is  the  immaturity  of  the  recruit  as  is  evidenced  by  the  causes  of 
rejection  and  later  on  by  the  incidence  of  disease ;  it  is  an  increasing 
evil  because  the  organisation  of  the  army  is  dominated  by  domestic 
politics  rather  than  by  military  requirements.  For  the  American 
Army  men,  not  boys,  are  enlisted,  but,  admirable  as  is  this 
principle,  it  may  be  carried  too  far,  and  the  American  system 
errs  in  taking  men  who  have  passed  their  military  prime,  and  in 
whom  the  wear  and  tear  of  life  is  producing  constitutional  changes 
which  lowers  vitality.  Extremes  meet. 

For  the  British  Army  the  percentage  of  recruits  who  were 
finally  approved  in  1908  under  20  years  of  age  was  71  •  54  ;  from 
20  to  25  years  27  •  60,  and  from  25  years  and  upwards  •  86 ;  the 
corresponding  ratios  for  the  American  Army  were  13 '00  ;  51-46  ; 
and  35  •  54.  The  average  age  of  British  recruits  was  19  •  8  years  ; 
that  for  American  recruits  is  not  recorded,  but  as  there  were 
18,553  recruits  of  25  years  of  age  and  upwards,  of  whom  8,333 
were  from  30  to  40  years  and  over,  the  average  age  cannot  be 
less  than  27  years.  The  physical  equivalents — height  and  weight — 
of  the  British  recruit  were  66 -2  inches  and  128  Ibs.,  compared 
with  67 '4  inches  and  142*9  Ibs.  of  the  American  recruit.  The 
average  chest  measurements  are  not  given  for  either  army,  but 
chest  development  depends  so  much  upon  exercise,  upon  occupa- 
tion and  upon  personal  habits,  besides  there  are  differences  due 
to  methods  of  examination,  that  height  and  weight,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  general  appearance,  afford  more  reliable  data  of  physical 
fitness. 

The  greater  age  of  the  recruits  of  the  American  Army  con- 
tributes to  their  low  rejection  rate,  but  it  cannot  be  accepted  as 
accounting  for  the  relatively  higher  British  rate.  Mere  youthfulness 
VOL.  XXI.— No.  121.  D 
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is  not  sufficient;  besides  the  average  age — 19 '8  years — of  the 
British  recruit  in  1908  was  only  four  months  under  the  military  age. 
There  must  be  other  and  more  potent  factors  operative.  What 
those  factors  are  will  appear  from  a  comparison  of  the  causes  of 
rejections,  as  detailed  in  the  following  table;  the  form  which  is  used 
is  that  for  the  British  Army,  the  headings  being  more  numerous. 
The  causes  of  rejections  enumerated  in  the  table  below 

TABLE  III. — SUMMABY  OF  REJECTIONS 


BRITISH  ARMY. 
Total  inspected,  61,278  in  1908. 

No. 

Causes  of  rejection  in  classes. 

Number 
rejected. 

Ratio  per  1,000 
rejected. 

1 

Syphilis      

113 

1-84 

2 

Tubercle     

67 

1-09 

3 

4 

Impaired  constitution  and  debility 
Other  general  diseases         ..... 

317 
358 

5-18 
5-84 

5 
6 

Diseases  of  the  nervous  system    .... 
Weakness  of  intellect    

80 
125 

1-30 
2-04 

7 

Defective  vision.         ...... 

1,447 

23-61 

8 

Diseases  of  the  eyes  and  eyelids  .... 

169 

2-76 

9 

„        „   nose  and  mouth  ..... 

107 

1-75 

10 

„        „  ears  

379 

6-19 

11 

Deafness     

122 

1-99 

12 

Impediment  of  speech          ..... 

79 

1-29 

13 

Diseases  of  heart          ...... 

2,090 

34-10 

14 

„        „  arteries  (aneurysm)     .... 

14 

0-23 

15 

„         ,,  veins  (varix)        ..... 

600 

9-79 

16 

,,        ,,  lungs  (except  tubercle) 

77 

1-26 

17 

Loss  or  decay  of  many  teeth         .... 

3,352 

54-70 

18 

Hernia        ........ 

579 

9-45 

19 

Laxity  of  abdominal  rings  ..... 

132 

2-15 

20 

Haemorrhoids      ....... 

51 

0-84 

21 

Diseases  of  the  urinary  organs     .... 

101 

1-64 

22 

Varicocele  ........ 

768 

12-53 

23 

Other  diseases  of  the  genital  organs  (non-syphilitic) 

188 

3-07 

24 

Defects  of  upper  extremities  from  fracture,  etc.    . 

266 

4-34 

25 

,,        ,,  lower           „              „          „            „ 

977 

15-95 

26 

Flat  feet     

396 

6-46 

27 

Diseases  of  joints         ...... 

151 

2-46 

28 

Other  diseases  of  bones  and  muscles     . 

87 

1-42 

29 

Ulcers,  wounds  and  cicatrices      .... 

203 

3-31 

30 

Other  affections  of  cutaneous  system    . 

330 

5-38 

31 

Malformation  of  ears  ...... 

13 

0-21 

32 

„            „  nose  and  mouth 

32 

0-52 

33 

,,             ,,  chest  and  spine  .... 

307 

5-01 

34 

,,             „  urinary  and  genital  organs. 

79 

1-29 

35 

Under-height      ....... 

532 

8-68 

36 

Under-chest  measurement  ..... 

2,760 

45-04 

87 

Under-weight     ....... 

253 

4-13 

38 
39 

Apparent  age  not  in  accordance  with  regulations  . 
Not  likely  to  become  efficient       .... 

102 
117 

1-66 
1-91 

40 

Over-height         

17 

0-28 

41 
42 

Defects  of  development  (not  detailed)  . 
Diseases  of  digestive  system  (not  detailed)    . 

•• 

43 

Over-weight  and  obesity      ..... 

44 

Alcoholism          ....... 

•• 

Total  rejected  ...... 

17,937 

292-72 
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originate  in  heredity,  environment,  or  in  vices  of  constitution 
which  are  self -produced.  For  the  British  Army  the  chief  causes 
of  rejection  must  be  considered  owing  to  heredity,  or  environ- 
ment, or  to  both,  whereas  for  the  American  Army  they  are  self- 
produced.  Eeally  the  question  is  very  simple,  as  the  British 
Army  is  recruited  from  the  male  youth  of  the  country  who  have 
not  yet  reached  maturity,  much  less  years  of  discretion  ;  their  age 

OF  CANDIDATES  FOE  ENLISTMENT,  1908. 


AMERICAN  ARMY. 
Total  inspected,  52,740  in  1908.    (White  troops  only.) 

No. 

Number 
rejected. 

Ratio  per  1000 
rejected.* 

Remarks. 

1 

670 

12-70 

Returned  as  venereal  diseases. 

2 

127 

2-41 

Returned  as  tuberculosis. 

3 

12 

0-23 

4 

40 

0-76 

5 

59 

1-12 

6 

45 

0-85 

8J 

702 

13-32 

Combined  ratio. 

9 

10\ 
111 

608 

11-53 

Combined  ratio. 

12 

13 

570 

10:81 

14 
15 
16 

29 
169 
194 

0-55 
3-20 
3-68 

Returned  as  diseases  of  the  circulatory  system 
[generally. 

17 

292 

5-54 

18 

277 

5-25 

19 

20 

71 

1:35 

21 

184 

3-49 

22 

86 

1-61 

23 

Included  in  No.  21. 

24  \ 
25/ 

152 

2-88 

Combined  ratio  for  organs  of  locomotion. 

26 

3J5 

7-11 

28 

•• 

[included  in  Nos.  24  and  25. 

29 

174 

3-30 

Returned  as  injuries. 

30 

191 

3-62 

31) 
32) 

See  No.  41. 

33 
34 

189 

3-59 

Returned  as  curvature  of  spine. 
See  No.  41. 

35 

34 

0-64 

36 

257 

4-87 

37 

289 

5-48 

88} 
89 

725 

13-74 

Rejected  for  causes  not  physical 

or  mental. 

40 

3 

0-06 

41 

214 

4-06 

42 

68 

1-29 

43 

43 

0-82 

44 

369 

7-00 

7,218 

136-86 

Terminal  decimal  figures  are  approximate. 
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alone  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  responsibility  for  their  health 
is  not  theirs,  but  rests  with  their  parents  and  the  State.  With 
the  recruits  for  the  American  Army  the  case  is  different ;  they 
are  adults  who  have  lived  a  life  of  adventure,  and  have  been 
exposed  to  the  greater  vicissitudes  and  temptations  of  adult  life 
combined  with  the  struggle  to  earn  a  living  wage. 

Taking  these  statistics  in  detail,  the  aggregate  rejections  for 
defects  of  development,  for  malformations,  for  flat  feet,  for  heart 
disease,  for  diseases  of  the  circulatory  system  generally,  excluding 
haemorrhoids,  and  for  impaired  constitution  and  debility,  were  in 
1908  for  the  British  Army  134 -17  per  1000  medically  inspected, 
and  for  the  American  Army  42 '15.  What  is  the  explanation  of 
this  great  disparity  ?  Most  of  these  disabilities  are  due  to  pre- 
natal causes,  and  where  not  traceable  to  a  more  remote  ancestry, 
they  originate  in  parental  faults  of  constitution,  or  in  the  con- 
ditions in  which  the  parents  live.  More  especially  is  this  true  of 
mothers,  who  during  the  child-bearing  age  have  to  work  hard  for 
the  support  of  their  families.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  our 
methods  of  sanitation  are  inferior  to  those  of  the  United  States, 
perforce  the  conclusion  is  come  to  that  the  causes  are  in  the 
people  themselves. 

Besides,  there  are  other  causes  of  rejections,  partly  due  to 
parental  faults  and  partly  due  to  environment,  but  always  aggra- 
vated by  insanitary  conditions,  which  are  much  in  excess  of  the 
American  ratios  ;  for  instance,  the  rejection  ratio  for  defective 
vision  and  for  diseases  of  the  eyes  and  eyelids  was  26-37  per 
1000  medically  examined  for  the  British  Army,  to  13 '32  for  the 
American ;  for  the  loss  or  decay  of  many  teeth  these  ratios  were 
respectively  54-70  and  5 -54;  and  for  defects  of  the  upper  and 
lower  extremities,  for  diseases  of  joints,  and  for  other  diseases  of 
bones  and  muscles  26 '09  and  2-88.  That  both  parents  and  the 
State  are  to  blame  there  is  no  doubt,  because  many* — most — 
physical  defects  are  speedily  remedied  when  the  young  are 
removed  to  healthy  surroundings. 

The  chief  causes  of  rejections  in  1908  for  the  American  Army 
were  not  due,  as  is  the  case  for  the  British  Army,  to  physical  dis- 
abilities, but  to  actual  diseases,  which,  considering  the  difference  in 
age  of  the  candidates  for  enlistment,  is  what  should  be  expected. 
The  following  are  the  more  important,  to  which  are  added  the 
ratios  per  1000  medically  inspected :  syphilis  (venereal  diseases), 
12  •  70 ;  diseases  of  the  ear  and  deafness,  11  •  53 ;  diseases  of  the 
lungs  (except  tubercle),  3*68;  diseases  of  the  digestive  system 
(including  heemorrhoids),  2 -64;  and  alcoholism,  7*0,  aggre- 
gating 37*55,  or  27-43  per  cent,  of  the  total  ratio  of  rejections. 
For  the  British  Army  there  were  no  rejections  for  alcoholism, 
but  the  ratios  for  the  other  diseases  were  for  syphilis,  1  -  84 ;  for 
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diseases  of  the  ear  and  deafness,  8-18;  diseases  of  the  lungs 
(except  tubercle),  1'26;  and  for  diseases  of  the  digestive  system 
(haemorrhoids  only),  '84;  totalling  12-12,  which  is  equivalent  to 
4 '14  per  cent,  of  the  total  ratio.  The  rejections  for  diseases  of 
the  ear  and  for  deafness  for  the  American  Army  were  mainly  due 
to  the  greater  age  of  the  recruits,  of  whom  1636  were  forty  years 
of  age  and  upwards. 

Tuberculosis  is  the  one  disease  which  is  attributable  to  here- 
ditary vulnerability  and  to  environment,  of  which  the  number  of 
rejections  for  the  American  Army  exceeded  those  for  the  British 
Army,  the  ratio  of  rejections  per  thousand  medically  inspected 
being  more  than  double  for  the  American  Army  than  for  the 
British.  This  question  deserves  the  serious  attention  of  the 
American  military  and  medical  authorities,  for  it  has  an  important 
bearing  on  the  military  efficiency  of  their  army,  causing  in  1908 
the  highest  invaliding  rate  and  the  second  highest  death  rate. 
As  the  civil  population  is  so  seriously  affected,  there  must  be  some 
special  cause  other  than  general  insanitary  conditions.  It  is 
believed  that  will  be  found  in  the  general  use  of  cotton  or 
flock  for  bedding,  which  so  readily  becomes  fouled.  The  sub- 
stitution of  hair  or  coir  stuffing  for  mattresses  and  pillows  would 
be  a  preventive ;  moreover  they  are  easily  disinfected.  This  is 
specially  the  case  with  coir ;  besides,  it  is  very  obnoxious  to  insect 
life.  It  is  more  than  a  coincidence  that,  since  1894,  when  coir 
was  adopted  for  the  bedding  of  the  British  soldier,  there  has  been 
a  marked  decrease  in  the  number  of  cases  of  tubercular  diseases 
in  the  Home  Army. 

Any  inquiry  into  the  health  of  armies  is  greatly  helped  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  occupations  of  recruits  before  enlistment.  Un- 
fortunately this  information  is  no  longer  obtainable  for  the  British 
Army,  for  the  tables  which  gave  it  have  been  recently  discontinued, 
presumably  because  their  extreme  youth  would  make  the  entry 
"no  occupation"  a  vain  repetition.  The  American  Army  Medical 
Department  have  thought  it  necessary  to  supply  this  information 
for  their  army  ;  it  will  be  found  in  the  report  of  1908.  But  more 
important  has  been  the  discontinuance,  since  1906,  in  the  British 
Army  medical  reports,  of  the  tables  which  give  the  incidence  of 
disease  according  to  age  and  length  of  service.  Information  on 
these  points  is  essential  to  estimate  a  nation's  physical  capacity 
for  military  service  and  to  judge  its  effects  upon  health.* 

*  The  information  referring  to  the  occupations  of  recruits  will  be  found  in  the 
General  Annual  Report  on  the  British  Army,  but  since  the  tables  giving  the  incidence 
of  disease  according  to  age  and  length  of  service  were  discontinued  in  1906,  there  is 
no  material  at  hand  to  work  this  out.  For  the  reasons  stated  in  the  body  of  this 
paper  this  is  most  regrettable.  For  mobilisation  purposes  on  the  outbreak  of  war 
the  information  would  be  invaluable,  as  well  as  for  international  and  other  com- 
parison. 
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Fortunately  the  American  medical  reports  contain  both  tables  ; 
otherwise,  owing  to  a  difference  of  procedure  in  the  classification 
of  the  rejections  on  enlistment  and  of  invalids,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  compare  the  health  statistics  of  these  armies.  The 
British  system  is  to  include  among  the  rejections  on  enlistment 
all  recruits  who  are  found  unfit  within  three  months  after  enlist- 
ment, whereas  the  American  system  is  to  consider  the  recruit 
after  enlistment  a  soldier,  and  to  invalid  him  as  a  soldier.  It  is  a 
businesslike  arrangement.  To  obviate  this  difficulty  Table  IV., 
which  gives  the  total  numbers  of  deaths  and  of  invalids,  by  groups 
of  diseases  and  from  external  causes,  is  followed  by  Table  V., 
which  gives  the  same  statistics  for  the  American  Army,  according 
to  age  and  length  of  service,  but  for  diseases  only. 

From  the  explanatory  statement  which  precedes  these  tables, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  invaliding  statistics  of  both  armies  have  not 
the  same  value  and  require  qualification.  For  instance,  the 
644  rejections  for  the  British  Army  within  three  months  after 
enlistment,  if  the  American  system  were  in  force,  would  have 
raised  the  invaliding  rate  from  12 '5  to  17 '9  per  1000  of  strength. 


TABLE  IV. — TOTAL  NUMBER  OP  DEATHS  AND  OF  INVALIDS  DISCHARGED 

SERVICE  IN  1908. 
Arranged  in  groups  of  Diseases  for  both  Armies. 


AMERICAN  (Continental) 

UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Excluding  Alaska. 

Average.—  In  Annual  Returns,  107,352. 
Strength.—  Including  men  Detached,  118,474 

Mean  Strength  of  White 
Troops  — 
8.G.O.  45,592. 

A.G.O.  47,329. 

No. 

Diseases  . 

Deaths. 

Invalided. 

No. 

Deaths.* 

Invalided. 

1 

General  Diseases 

113 

354 

1 

70 

333 

2 
3 

Diseases  of  Nervous  System  . 
Special  Senses     . 

19 
5 

205 
249 

2 
3 

4 
2 

165 
50 

4 

Circulatory  System  . 

35 

257 

4 

13                82 

5 

Respiratory      „ 

16 

27 

5 

25                  29 

6 

Digestive           „ 

32 

100 

6 

22                  58 

7 

Lymphatic       ,, 

1 

3 

7 

A  case  of  goitre  in- 

valided is  shown 

in  No.  5. 

8 

Urinary             „ 

16 

50 

8 

8 

42 

9 

Generative        ,, 

12 

9 

2 

10 

Organs  of  Locomotion             1 

124 

10 

37 

/ 

Skin  and  Connective! 

14 

11 

1 

18 

tissues    .      .      .      .  i 

12 

Ill-defined  Diseases     .... 

12 

.. 

2 

is{ 

Congenital    Malformations    and\ 
Arrested  development   .      .      .  } 

13 

.. 

90 

Deaths  from  diseases.     Total                239 

1,395 

145               908 

Deaths  from  external  causes,  in-^          ^Q 

91 

10G                if>3 

juries,  poisons,  etc  /; 

Grand  total  299 

1,486 

251 

1,011 

See  Surgeon-General's  Report  U.S.  Army,  1909,  pp.  18S-186. 
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DEATH  BATIOS  PEB  1,000  OF  STRENGTH  IN  1908. 


British  Army  serving  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

American  Army  serving  in  the 
United  States,  excluding 
Alaska  (white  troops.) 

Death  Batio. 

Invalid  Ratio. 

Death  Ratio. 

Invalid  Ratio. 

From  diseases  

From  external  causes,  injur-1 
ies,  poisons,  etc.      .      .      .  / 

Total     

2-01 
0-51 

11-75 
0-75 

3-06 
2-24: 

19-18 
2-18 

2-52 

12-50 

5-30 

21-36 

TABLE  V.— DEATH  AND  INVALIDING  BATES  FOE  DISEASE  ONLY  IN  THE  AMEBICAN 
ABMY  (CONTINENTAL),  EXCLUDING  ALASKA  IN  RELATION  TO  AGE  AND  TO 
LENGTH  OF  SERVICE  FOR  THE  YEAR  1908.* 


Ratio  per  1,000  of  mean 

- 

Discharged  on 

Strength. 

Length  of  Service. 

Mean  Strength 

Certificate  of 
Disability. 

Died. 

Discharged  on 
Surgeon's 
Certificate  of 

Died. 

Disability. 

Under  1  year     . 

17,200 

568 

58 

31-83 

3-25 

1  to  2  years  .... 

5,578 

94 

9 

16-24 

1-56 

2  to  3      „     .      .      .      . 

5,510 

58 

11 

10-15 

1-92 

3  to  4      ,,.... 

3,800 

48 

11 

12-18 

2-79 

4  to  5      „      .      .      .      . 

2,275 

26 

5 

11-02 

2-12 

5  to  10    „     .      .      .      . 

7,625 

88 

21 

11-12 

2-65 

10  years  and  over  . 

4,328 

38 

34 

8-46 

7.57 

Total  .... 

46,316 

920 

149 

19-15 

3-10 

Age. 
1  year  and  under    . 

2,244 

59 

3 

25-35 

1-29 

20  to  24  years    . 

19,884 

473 

61 

22-91 

2-96 

25  to  29      ,        ... 

12,627 

236 

30 

18-02 

2-29 

30  to  34      ,        ... 

6,054 

101 

14 

16-09 

2-23 

35  to  39      ,        .      .      .   ;        2,900 

30 

14 

9-97 

4-65 

40  to  44      ,        .      .      .   :        1,459 

12 

10 

7-93 

6-61 

45  to  49      ,        ...               804 

IT 

12 

7-92 

14-39 

50  years  and  over   .      .               344 

2 

5 

5-62 

14-04 

Total   ....   ;      46,316 

920 

149 

19-15 

3-10 

*  See  Beport  of  the  Surgeon-General,  United  States  Army,  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  1909,  pages  68  and  183,  etc.  The  statistics  in  this  table  refer  to  45,592  white 
troops  and  724  "  coloured,"  which  has  increased  the  death  rate  and  decreased  the 
invaliding  rate  of  white  troops  from  disease  by  0  •  04  and  0  •  03  respectively,  as  com- 
pared with  the  ratios  given  at  foot  of  Table  IV. 

On  the  other  hand,  of  the  568  invalids  of  the  American  Army 
who  were  discharged  on  surgeon's  certificate  of  disability  under 
one  year's  service,  485  were  discharged  for  disabilities  contracted 
before  enlistment.  If  those  figures  were  deducted  from  the  total 
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number  of  invalids,  the  invaliding  rate  of  the  American  Army, 
white  and  "coloured"  troops,  would  have  been  reduced  from 
21  •  6  to  10  •  79  per  1000  of  strength. 

Table  V.  is  very  instructive  as  to  the  influence  of  age  and  of 
length  of  service  upon  health,  to  which  the  Surgeon-General 
U.S.  Army  made  the  following  reference: — "As  usual  the 
admission  and  discharge  and  non-effective  grates  were  highest  for 
the  younger  soldiers  serving  their  first  enlistment,  and  the  death 
rate  was  highest  among  those  50  years  of  age  and  over,  having 
ten  years  or  more  service.  The  lowest  admission  and  non- 
effective  rates  occurred  in  soldiers  between  25  and  50  years  of  age 
having  long  service." 

In  the  limits  of  this  article  it  is  not  possible  to  extend  the 
comparison  to  individual  diseases,  but  that  is  the  less  necessary 
as  the  causes  of  rejections  on  enlistment  represent,  writ  large, 
the  constitutional  conditions  of  the  classes  from  which  recruits 
are  drawn,  hence  it  will  be  easily  understood  that  the  rejections 
on  enlistment  and  the  death  and  invaliding  rates  are,  in  a  great 
measure,  inter-dependent,  and  that  from  these  data  it  is  possible  to 
forecast  the  power  of  resistance  to  disease  of  armies  in  war. 
Table  IV.  shows  that  the  death  rate  per  1,000  of  strength  of  the 
British  Army,  serving  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1908,  was  2  •  52 
from  all  causes  viz.,  2'01  for  diseases,  and  '51  for  external  causes, 
injuries,  &c.,  whereas  the  corresponding  death  rate  of  the 
American  Army  was  5 -30,  namely,  3 '06  for  disease  and  2 -24  for 
external  causes,  injuries,  &c.  But,  if  the  comparison  could  have 
been  completed  for  the  death  rates  of  disease  according  to  age 
and  length  of  service,  the  difference  would  probably  almost 
entirely  disappear,  for  the  death  rates  for  disease  in  the  American 
army  in  1908  were  for  soldiers  under  35  years  of  age  2  •  98  per 
1,000  of  strength,  2 '73  for  soldiers  under  ten  years'  service,  and 
2  •  30  for  soldiers  over  one  and  under  ten  years'  service. 

But  the  limits  of  age  and  of  length  of  service  would  have  to  be 
drawn  much  finer  to  insure  complete  accuracy,  which  the  want  of 
similar  statistics  for  the  British  army  makes  impossible. 

In  default,  and  with  the  view  of  giving  a  general  idea  of  the 
health  of  both  armies,  and  of  the  physical  capacity  of  their 
recruits  for  military  service  the  following  summary  is  made.  The 
total  rejections  from  all  causes  on  enlistment  for  the  British  army 
were  292-72  per  1,000  medically  examined,  and  the  death  and 
invaliding  rates  per  1,000  of  strength  were  respectively  2 '52  and 
12-50,  totalling  307 '74;  for  the  American  army  these  ratios  were 
136-86;  5'30  and  21-36,  totalling  163-52,  the  combined  British 
ratios  exceeding  the  American  by  144-22. 

After  a  careful  consideration  of  all  the  facts  the  conclusion  is 
inevitable  that  the  immaturity  of  the  British  Army,  as  at  present 
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organised,  is  a  serious  danger,  jeopardising  its  endurance  and 
predisposing  it  to  epidemic  diseases  in  war ;  there  is  no  army  in 
Europe  of  which  immaturity  is  so  characteristic ;  though  the 
American  army  consists  of  troops  of  greater  physical  capacity,  it 
should  be  carefully  weeded  of  all  troops  who  have  passed  their 
military  prime,  and  in  whom  the  wear  and  tear  of  life  is  producing 
constitutional  impairment ;  but  that,  with  its  abundance  of 
material,  is  easily  remediable,  for  the  British  army  that  is  not  so  ; 
it  is  the  physical  capacity  of  the  nation  which  is  in  the  balance. 

In  concluding  this  article,  I  desire  to  express  my  thanks  to 
Captain  Sydney  Cloman,  late  Military  Attache,  the  American 
Embassy,  for  much  valuable  information,  and  for  the  medical 
reports  of  the  American  army. 

W.  HILL-CLIMO. 
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A  SKETCH  OF  PAPUAN  GEOGRAPHY 
I. 

BY  J.   H.   P.   MURRAY 

(Lieutenant-Governor  and  Chief  Judicial  Officer  of  Papua) 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION. 

THE  island  of  New  Guinea  has  been  compared  to  a  huge  bird 
hovering  over  the  north  of  Australia  and,  following  out  this 
comparison,  the  British  territory  of  Papua  may  be  likened  to  the 
bird's  tail — and  an  enormous  tail  it  is.  The  greatest  length  from 
east  to  west  is  something  over  800  miles,  the  greatest  width 
about  200  miles,  and  the  coast-line  is  stated  as  3,664  miles — 
1,728  on  the  mainland  of  New  Guinea  and  1,936  in  the  adjacent 
islands.  The  total  area  is  estimated  at  about  90,540  square 
miles,  of  which  87,786  are  on  the  mainland ;  it  is  thus  rather 
larger  than  the  Australian  State  of  Victoria  and  more  than  half 
as  large  again  as*England. 

Papua  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Dutch  and  on  the  north  by 
German  New  Guinea ;  in  the  north-west  it  extends  to  the  5th 
parallel  of  south  latitude  at  its  intersection  with  the  141st  degree 
of  east  longitude,  and  in  the  south-east  to  the  intersection  of  the 
12th  parallel  and  the  155th  degree,  for  it  includes  Kossel  Island 
and  Sud  Est  and  all  other  islands  in  the  neighbourhood  which  lie 
between  the  8th  and  the  12th  parallels.  A  range  of  mountains 
runs  along  the  German  boundary  and  down  to  the  extreme  south- 
eastern point  of  the  island,  with  the  result  that  the  western  part 
of  the  territory  consists  for  the  most  part  of  low-lying  lands  with, 
as  a  rule,  no  mountains  until  you  get  back  near  to  the  German 
boundary, ,  while  in  the  east  as  soon  as  you  get  to  any  dis- 
tance from  the  sea — sometimes  even  from  the  water's  edge — 
the  country  is,  generally  speaking,  a  mass  of  mountain  peaks 
precipitous  almost  to  inaccessibility.  This  range,  locally  known 
as  the  Main  Eange,  rises  at  two  points  to  an  altitude  of  over 
13,000  feet.  These  are  Mount  Albert  Edward  and  Mount 
Victoria,  There  are  many  other  peaks  which  have  an  altitude 
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of  over  10,000  feet;  Mount  Essie  for  instance  is  stated  to 
be  12,108,  Mount  Dickson  11,584,  Mount  Chamberlain  11,229, 
Mount  Chapman  11,876,  Mount  Yule  10,380.  Mount  Victoria 
has  been  ascended  twice  by  Sir  William  MacGregor,  and  Mount 
Albert  Edward  once  by  Messrs.  Monckton  and  Money,  and  most 
of  the  other  important  peaks  have  been  climbed  either  by  Govern- 
ment parties  or  by  prospectors.  There  has  for  some  years  been  a 
regular  mail  service  between  Port  Moresby  and  the  Government 
station  of  Kokoda  on  the  other  side  of  the  range  crossing  the 
Gap  at  a  height  of  8,000  feet,  but  the  nature  of  the  country  is 
such  that  it  will  be  long  before  a  road  in  the  ordinary  acceptation 
of  the  term  can  be  constructed  across  the  Territory. 

It  might  be  thought  from  this  description  that  the  western 
part  would  be  that  which  would  prove  most  attractive  to  settlers, 
but  the  reverse  has  really  been  the  case,  partly,  it  would  appear, 
from  the  uninviting  nature  of  most  of  the  western  country  with 
its  swampy  coast  lands,  partly  from  the  difficulty  of  landing  in 
the  Gulf  of  Papua  during  a  great  part  of  the  year,  but  principally 
perhaps  from  the  fact  that,  until  the  discovery  of  the  Lakekamu 
Gold  Field  in  December  1909,  all  the  discoveries  of  gold  had  been 
in  the  Eastern  part  of  the  Territory  and  north  of  the  Main  Eange. 
For  most  of  the  early  settlers  in  Papua  have  been  miners,  and 
not  all  the  difficulties  of  the  Papuan  mountains  have  been  able  to 
keep  back  the  rush  for  gold. 

DIFFICULTIES  OF  INLAND  TRAVEL. 

How  great  those  difficulties  are  can  hardly  be  realised  by 
those  who  have  not  encountered  them.  There  are,  of  course, 
redeeming  features  in  that  there  are  no  dangerous  wild  animals 
and  few  snakes,  that  the  nights  are  often  cool  though  almost 
always  wet,  and  that  as  you  rise  higher  the  danger  of  fever 
diminishes  if,  as  is  rarely  the  case,  the  traveller  has  not  already 
got  it  in  his  system  ;  bat  there  is  much  to  set  down  on  the  other 
side.  In  the  mountains  of  Papua  there  is  hardly  any  level  ground 
anywhere,  and  the  country  is  covered  with  an  impenetrable 
jungle  ;  while  the  hill-sides  are  so  high  and  precipitous  that  one 
can  shout  and  be  heard  in  a  village  which  it  will  take  a  couple  of 
days  to  reach.  Where  there  are  native  tracks  they  generally  go 
straight  over  the  highest  points,  for  the  villages  are  generally 
perched  on  the  topmost  peaks  for  the  sake  of  security,  and  where 
there  are  none  the  only  means  of  getting  on  is  by  the  weary  heart- 
breaking process  of  cutting  one's  way  through  what  is  often  an 
almost  impenetrable  scrub.  The  rate  of  progress  varies  with  the 
nature  of  the  country,  but  what  that  country  can  be  at  its  worst 
may  be  gathered  from  Sir  William  MacGregor' s  record  of  two 
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and  a  quarter  miles  in  two  days  when  ascending  the  valley  of  the 
Venapa  in  1889.  Sometimes  indeed  the  traveller  can  escape  from 
the  scrub  altogether  for  a  time  if  he  finds  a  stream  of  which  the 
bed  lies  in  the  direction  in  which  he  wants  to  go,  in  which  case 
he  has  the  prospect  of  wading  through  chilly  water  and  scrambling 
over  slippery  rocks  until  the  direction  changes  and  he  has  to  take 
to  the  bush  again. 

Even  where  there  is  a  track  the  travelling  is  hardly  less 
fatiguing.  Mountain  natives  can  walk  up  and  down  hill  far  more 
easily  than  on  the  flat,  presumably  because  in  their  homes  they 
rarely  see  any  level  country  and  therefore  can  seldom  exercise  any 
muscles  but  those  which  have  to  do  with  climbing ;  they  complain 
of  fatigue  for  instance  on  the  level  country  near  Port  Moresby  or 
in  Mekeo,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  find  any  exertion  necessary  in 
ascending  the  steepest  hills.  A  native  will  smilingly  assure  his 
companion  that  there  is  no  more  climbing  to  do,  or,  as  he  will 
probably  express  himself,  "  No  more  on  top — on  top  he  finish," 
and  will  then  proceed  to  lead  the  way  up  the  side  of  a  precipitous 
mountain  a  couple  of  thousand  feet  high,  for  it  would  never  enter 
his  head  that  such  a  trifle  is  worth  mentioning ;  and  so,  having 
made  their  tracks  for  themselves  and  not  for  Europeans,  natives 
have  been  careful  to  construct  them  on  the  principle  of  avoiding 
anything  like  level  ground.  The  result  is  that  the  tracks  are 
sometimes  almost  impracticable  for  white  men  without  assistance, 
and  travelling  along  them  often  involves  as  much  work  for  the 
hands  as  for  the  feet.  The  natives  themselves  do  not  seem  to 
realise  which  parts  of  the  track  are  difficult  and  which  are  not — 
it  is  all  equally  easy  to  them — and  one's  guide  will  often  encumber 
one  with  help  when  the  path  is  wide  and  comparatively  level,  and 
will  leave  one  alone  when  he  really  might  be  of  some  use.  There 
may  be  country  more  difficult  to  traverse  than  the  mountain 
districts  of  Papua  ;  if  there  is,  the  lot  of  those  who  have  to  patrol 
it  is  not  to  be  envied. 

The  territory  has  been  divided  for  administrative  purposes 
into  eight  divisions.  These  have  not  always  been  made  with 
much  regard  for  geographical  reasons,  but  they  may  be  usefully 
referred  to  in  giving  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  configuration 
of  the  country. 

THE  NOETHEBN  EIVEKS. 

Starting  then  with  the  Mambare  and  Kumusi  Divisions  on 
the  north-east,  which  include  the  country  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Gira  to  beyond  Cape  Endaiadere  and  inland  as  far  as 
the  Main  Eange,  one  finds  low-lying  and  often  swampy  ground 
on  the  sea-shore  rising  gradually  to  the  mountains  some  twenty 
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or  thirty  miles  inland.  This  district  has  a  good  rainfall  and 
parts  of  it  are  extremely  fertile  though  so  far  it  has  attracted 
little  attention  from  settlers ;  it  is  watered  by  the  Waria,  Gira, 
Mambare  (or  Mamba),  Opi  and  Kumusi  Rivers.  Part  of  the 
Waria  is  in  British  territory,  but  it  runs  into  the  sea  north 
of  the  German  boundary.  The  Gira  lies  entirely  in  British 
territory,  except  its  mouth,  which  is  just  over  the  German 
border.  It  rises  on  the  slopes  of  Mount  Albert  Edward  and 
runs  generally  in  a  north-easterly  direction.  In  its  upper  course, 
where  it  is  known  as  the  Aikora,  it  is  a  swift  mountain  torrent, 
but  it  loses  this  character  as  it  approaches  the  coast,  and  for 
some  distance  before  entering  the  sea  it  flows  through  almost 
level  country.  Inland  for  about  ten  miles  from  the  coast  the 
country  between  the  Gira  and  the  Waria  is  generally  flat,  with 
sago  swamps  along  the  course  of  two  smaller  intermediate  rivers 
known  as  the  Eia  and  the  WuWu ;  further  inland  are  low  hills 
which  rise  rapidly  to  the  rough  and  precipitous  foothills  of 
the  Main  Eange.  Gold  is  found  both  on  the  Waria  and  on 
the  Gira  and  Aikora.  Whether  the  richest  gold  is  to  be  found 
on  the  British  or  German  part  of  the  Waria — or  indeed  whether 
there  is  any  more  gold  to  find  there  at  all — is  a  matter  of  dispute. 
A  fair  quantity  has  been  found  on  the  upper  and  lower  Aikora, 
as  well  as  further  down,  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Linden's 
Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Gira. 

The  track  to  the  lower  Aikora  from  the  Government  station 
at  loma,  on  Tamata  Creek  a  few  miles  above  its  junction  with  the 
Mambare,  passes  over  two  native  bridges  of  simple  but  ingenious 
construction.  A  line  of  twisted  vines,  cut  from  the  neighbouring 
scrub,  forms  what  in  an  ordinary  bridge  would  be  the  flooring,  while 
about  four  feet  above  this  and  a  little  to  the  side  is  another  line  of 
vines  which  serves  as  a  handrail.  One  line  is  attached  to  the 
other  so  as  to  prevent  the  two  from  swaying  apart,  and  the 
whole  is  kept  steady  by  guys,  also  of  vine,  attached  to  either 
bank.  The  bridge  thus  presents  something  of  the  appearance 
of  a  ladder  placed  from  bank  to  bank  and  laid  aslant.  These 
bridges  are  rather  terrifying  in  appearance,  and  the  progress 
of  one  who  crosses  for  the  first  time  is  apt  to  be  somewhat 
deliberate,  the  irresistible  temptation  being  to  clutch  the  top 
line  with  a  grip  which  is  only  slowly  relaxed.  So  long,  however, 
as  the  bottom  line  is  strong  there  is  little  danger,  and  some  of 
the  older  hands  merely  rest  their  hand  on  the  upper  line  and 
trip  along  with  a  nonchalance  which,  personally,  I  have  never 
been  able  to  attain.  Should  the  lower  line  become  rotten,  disaster 
is  inevitable,  but  where  the  bridge  is  used  for  regular  traffic, 
as  in  the  case  of  those  leading  to  the  lower  Aikora,  the  magi- 
strate of  the  division  takes  care  that  the  vines  are  constantly 
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renewed,  and  even  on  similar  bridges  beyond  the  sphere  of 
Government  influence  there  is,  with  ordinary  care,  but  little 
danger,  and  accidents  are  practically  unknown. 

The  Mambare,  the  next  river  to  the  Gira,  rises  in  the  Main 
Eange  much  further  to  the  south.  It  flows  first  in  a  northerly 
direction,  and  then  turns  to  the  north-east  and  runs  almost 
parallel  to  the  Gira,  entering  the  sea  about  ten  miles  to  the 
south-east  of  the  Gira  mouth.  The  upper  part  of  the  Mambare 
is  known  as  the  Yodda.  Its  principal  tributaries  are  the  Chirima, 
which  rises  in  the  Wharton  range,  and  Tamata  Creek.  The 
latter  joins  the  Mambare  about  forty  miles  by  river  from  the 
sea.  The  Mambare  is  navigable  by  small  vessels  of  four  or  five 
feet  draught  as  far  as  this  point ;  the  principal  difficulty  is  to  cross 
the  shallow  bar  at  the  mouth.  The  vegetation  along  the  banks 
is  most  luxuriant,  especially  in  the  lower  reaches,  and  parts 
of  this  district  are  considered  admirably  adapted  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  sugar-cane,  but  the  Mambare  is  far  from  Port  Moresby 
and  Samarai,  and  as  yet  there  are  no  plantations  on  its  banks. 
The  scenery  along  the  river  is  occasionally  picturesque,  especially 
where  the  monotonous  dark  green  of  Papuan  foliage  is  enlivened 
by  the  huge  scarlet  blossoms  of  the  D'Albertis  creeper,  but  it  is 
a  tedious  journey,  especially  if  one  has  to  camp  at  one  of  the 
riverside  villages  where  the  ground  consists  principally  of  mud 
and  the  air  of  mosquitoes. 

The  coastal  country  does  not  change  much  in  character  to  the 
south  of  the  Mambare  until  beyond  Cape  Endaiadere.  It  is 
generally  densely  timbered  and  flat  for  some  distance  inland,  with 
a  solitary  hill  to  break  the  monotony  of  the  view  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Opie,  a  pretty  stream  which  runs  into  the  sea  between  the 
Mambare  and  the  Kumusi.  This  hill  is  called  Gumboro,  or  more 
correctly  Pinkoto,  and  though  it  is  of  no  great  height  commands 
an  extensive  view  over  the  low-lying  country  in  the  neighbourhood. 


BUNA  AND  YODDA  DISTEICT. 

The  Kumusi  mouth  is  about  ten  miles  south  of  the  Opie,  and 
four  cr  five  miles  further  on  is  Buna  Bay,  the  site  of  a  Government 
station.  From  Buna  there  is  a  track  leading  across  the  Kumusi  to 
another  Government  station  at  Kokoda  about  sixty  miles  away  by 
road,  and  to  the  Yodda  Gold  Field  about  eight  miles  further  on. 
The  road  passes  through  flat  and  fertile  country  nearly  all  the  way 
to  Kokoda,  more  particularly  between  the  coast  and  the  Kumusi 
crossing,  but  there  is  only  one  plantation  in  the  district,  that  of 
Mr.  Clunas  on  the  Giriwu,  some  eight  miles  from  Buna. 

Kokoda  station,  on  the  banks  of  the  Koko  creek  among  the 
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foothills  of  the  Main  Range,  is  one  of  the  most  picturesquely 
situated  dwellings  in  Papua,  and  it  has  also  what,  for  the  tropics, 
must  be  considered  a  cool  climate.  However,  neither  the  station 
nor  the  Yodda  Gold  Field,  where  the  conditions  are  much  the 
same,  bears  a  good  reputation  for  healthiness,  though  mosquitoes 
are  rare  at  both  places  ;  probably,  so  far  as  malaria  is  concerned,  the 
explanation  is  that  it  has  been  contracted  in  the  lower  country  and 
brought  by  the  sufferers  with  them  to  the  station  and  the  Field. 

To  the  north  of  the  Yodda  are  two  smaller  fields  known  as 
Finegan's  and  MacLaughlin's,  and  a  track  leads  through  these 
fields  across  the  Chirima  to  the  Upper  Aikora  and  thence  to  loma 
and  Tamata.  The  country  traversed  is  very  rough,  though  the 
track,  which  has  to  a  great  extent  been  marked  out  by  white  men, 
is  less  deplorable  than  might  be  expected.  The  views  are 
occasionally  superb,  as,  for  instance,  up  the  valley  of  the  Aziba, 
a  stream,  which  afterwards  joins  the  Chirima,  with  the  village  of 
Niniveh  in  the  distance.  As  a  rule  the  foliage  is  too  dense  and 
the  air,  except  in  the  early  morning,  too  misty  to  allow  one  to 
see  far  in  the  Papuan  mountains,  but  the  only  time  I  passed 
this  way  we  had  a  good  view  from  the  neighbouring  village  of 
Samori,  though  our  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  nature  was 
somewhat  modified  by  the  proximity  of  the  corpse  of  a  dead 
baby  which  was  elevated  on  a  post  or  platform,  loosely  wrapped  in 
leaves,  with  one  malodorous  hand  and  foot  protruding. 

Samori  is  about  midway  between  the  Yodda  and  the  Upper 
Aikora ;  there  are  two  other  villages  on  the  track — Bida  nearer 
to  the  Yodda,  and  Gaggara  further  on  towards  the  Aikora.  These 
villages  have  been  in  the  habit  of  supplying  the  miners  with 
native  vegetables,  some  of  the  natives  bringing  in  loads  from  the 
Kambisi  country  on  the  Wharton  Range  to  the  Upper  Aikora,  a 
distance  of  three  or  four  days.  The  prices  were  fixed  at  a  high 
rate  in  the  early  days  when  food  of  all  kind  was  dear,  and  the 
natives,  with  a  true  trading  instinct,  have  refused  to  reduce  them, 
so  that  now  native  vegetables  are  at  least  as  expensive  as  rice ;  the 
miners,  however,  continue  to  buy  them  so  as  to  give  a  change  of 
diet  to  their  "  boys." 

The  best  sugar-cane  I  have  seen  was  at  the  village  of  Gaggara ; 
the  canes  were  often  over  twenty  feet  in  length,  the  juice  ran  out 
like  water,  and  to  judge  from  the  taste  the  percentage  of 
saccharine  matter  must  be  very  high  indeed.  Sugar-cane  is  the 
most  refreshing  thing  in  the  world  after  a  hard  tramp,  so  that 
after  some  years  of  Papua  one  becomes  something  of  a  connoisseur, 
and  my  companion,  Mr.  Bell  of  the  Native  Department,  agreed 
with  me  that  the  Gaggara  cane  was  the  finest  we  had  tasted. 
Cultivation  in  the  Gaggara  district  would  not  pay,  even  if  land 
could  be  found  that  would  not  be  washed  away  by  the  heavy 
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rainfall  so  soon  as  it  was  cleared  of  the  scrub  that  binds  it  together, 
for  the  distance  from  the  coast  is  so  great  that  carriage  would 
more  than  eat  up  any  profit,  but  Mr.  Bell  brought  twenty  or  thirty 
feet  of  cane  back  with  him,  and  some  of  it  has  been  planted  in  one 
of  the  Government  nurseries.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  the 
result,  for  some  of  the  best  cane  in  the  Queensland  plantations  has 
come  from  Papua. 

FROM  CAPE  ENDAIADEEE  TO  COLLINGWOOD  BAY. 

The  mountains  come  nearer  the  coast  to  the  south  of  Cape 
Endaiadere,  and  the  north-eastern  division  consists,  generally 
speaking,  of  a  mass  of  mountain  ranges  rising  sometimes  to  a 
height  of  10,000  feet,  and  covered  for  the  most  part  with  dense 
jungle.  Still  there  is  plenty  of  good  land  in  this  district.  In  the 
south-east,  between  Paiwa  (Goodenough  Bay)  and  Waiuan  on 
the  Kwagila  Creek  (Collingwood  Bay)  large  tracts  of  pastoral 
country  are  reported,  well  grassed  and  watered  by  many  small 
streams ;  in  the  Upper  Musa  and  Adau  valleys  there  is  the  same 
sort  of  country,  as  well  as  good  agricultural  land,  and  good  land 
is  also  found  on  the  lower  Musa,  especially  on  the  Barigi  flats, 
and  on  the  coast  in  Collingwood  Bay.  The  best  land  of  all, 
however,  appears  to  be  in  the  Hydrographer's  Eange ;  an  official 
description  of  this  district  by  Mr.  Hennelly,  A.R.M.,  in  the 
Annual  Eeport  for  1908-9  is  as  follows.  "  A  few  miles  further 
north  on  the  Hydrographer's  Range  some  really  splendid  land  can 
be  obtained.  This  is  beautiful  country,  the  scenery  being  the 
finest  I  ever  saw  in  the  division.  The  climate  is  mild  and 
bracing,  with  a  generous  rainfall.  Almost  any  form  of  tropical 
cultivation  would  have  an  excellent  chance  of  success  here.  The 
soil  ranges  from  a  strong  chocolate  volcanic,  to  black  vegetable 
mould.  The  subsoil  is  clayey  conglomerate  on  the  slopes,  but 
more  often  the  basaltic  rock  is  found  outcropping  plentifully.  It 
is  in  the  valleys  that  the  best  land  is  met  with.  One  or  two  of 
those  on  the  table-land  of  the  ranges  contain  the  richest  and  best 
soil  that  I  saw  in  all  Papua.  It  is  within  a  day's  march  from  the 
coast  and  is  easily  accessible." 

Some  of  the  scenery  in  this  division  is  magnificent,  especially 
in  the  Hydrographer's  Range  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape 
Nelson,  the  site  of  the  Government  station,  where  the  coastline 
is  intersected  by  a  number  of  deep  fjords  running  inland  between 
precipitous  banks,  something  like  the  interstices  between  the 
fingers  of  an  outstretched  hand.  A  little  to  the  east  of  Cape 
Nelson  is  the  burning  cone  of  Mount  Victory  rising  to  a  height  of 
nearly  6,000  feet,  with  clouds  of  smoke  often  hovering  over  its 
summit,  and  from  the  Government  station  the  boldly  defined 
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peaks   of  Britannia  and  Trafalgar,   5,500  and   5,000  feet  high, 
are  clearly  visible. 

After  Cape  Nelson  comes  Collingwood  Bay  with  Mount 
MacGregor  (12,000  feet),  and  the  peaks  of  the  Maneao  Eange  in 
the  background,  and  then  a  little  to  the  South  of  Cape  Vogel,  the 
eastern  division  begins.  Here,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bartle 
Bay,  the  headquarters  of  the  Anglican  Mission,  is  a  stretch  of 
dry  country  with  a  rainfall  which,  for  this  part  of  the  world,  is 
very  small.  Hills  of  curious  shape,  some  flat-topped  as  though 
the  summit  had  been  cut  off  with  a  knife,  others  with  peaks  of 
the  quaintest  and  most  fantastic  contour,  rise  in  some  places 
almost  from  the  water's  edge,  in  others  with  a  narrow  space  of 
plain  country  intervening  between  them  and  the  sea.  Cattle,  to 
judge  from  the  mission  herd,  would  do  well  on  these  grassy  slopes 
and  flats,  but  the  scanty  rainfall  would  make  the  cultivation  of 
native  gardens  a  difficult  matter  were  it  not  for  some  ingenious 
irrigation  works  which  have  been  constructed  entirely  without 
European  assistance.  The  interior  of  this  district,  like  that  of 
the  north-eastern  division,  has  rarely  been  visited ;  the  rainfall 
inland,  is  however,  certainly  greater  than  on  the  coast. 


MILNE  BAY  AND  SAMAEAI. 

This  dry  belt  comes  to  an  end  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Awaiama  Bay,  and  a  little  further  on,  round  the  beautiful 
promontory  of  East  Cape,  is  Milne  Bay,  one  of  the  most  fertile 
regions  of  the  Papuan  coast.  There  are  several  plantations  and 
a  Government  nursery  on  the  shores  of  Milne  Bay,  the  soil  is 
rich  and  the  rainfall  abundant,  and  the  district  possesses  all  the 
advantages  of  accessibility. 

Round  the  south  point  of  Milne  Bay  is  China  Strait,  in 
which  is  situated  the  pretty  little  island  of  Samarai,  a  perfect 
gem  of  tropical  loveliness,  with  its  brilliant  green  and  its  crotons 
of  dazzling  brightness.  Samarai  is  the  trading  centre  of  the 
east  end  of  the  territory,  and  is  the  site  of  the  Government 
station  for  the  eastern  division ;  much  of  the  attraction  of 
the  island  is  due  to  the  taste  and  care  of  a  previous  magistrate, 
Mr  A.  M.  Campbell,  now  Government  Secretary.  "  Camp- 
bell's Walk,"  which  encircles  the  island,  may  surely  challenge 
comparison  with  anything  of  the  kind  in  the  Southern  Seas. 
Once  a  hot-bed  of  fever,  Samarai  is  now  one  of  the  healthiest 
placest  in  Papua ;  the  change  has  been  effected  by  filling  in 
a  swamp,  which  once  existed  in  the  middle  of  the  island,  and 
used  to  serve  as  a  breeding-place  for  mosquitos. 
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THE  ISLANDS  AT  THE  EAST  END. 

East,  north-east,  and  south-east  of  Sainarai  innumerable 
islands  of  varying  size  and  shape  are  scattered  over  the 
seas  from  the  Trobriands  and  the  Lusancay  group  in  latitude 
8°  30',  to  Eossel  Island  and  Sud  Est,  three  degrees  further 
south.  The  Trobriands  consist  of  four  principal  islands,  Kiriwina, 
the  largest,  Kitava,  Kaileuna,  and  Vakuta,  and  are  thickly  in- 
habited. They  are  fertile  and  enjoy  a  plentiful  rainfall,  the 
gardens  of  Kiriwina  being  perhaps  the  best  in  the  Territory. 
Kiriwina,  Kaileuna,  and  Vakuta,  lie  low  in  the  sea ;  Kitava  has 
a  narrow  strip  of  flat  country  on  the  coast,  but  a  steep  wall  of 
coral  rises  close  to  the  shore,  and  the  largest  part  of  the  island 
is  a  plateau  between  two  hundred  and  three  hundred  feet  high. 
All  the  Trobriand  group  is  of  coral  formation  with  a  surface 
soil,  generally  of  no  great  depth,  but  lying  occasionally  in 
deep  narrow  pockets.  Yams  of  various  kinds  are  the  vegetables 
chiefly  cultivated,  and  it  is  not  very  uncommon  to  see  a  yam  ten 
or  twelve  feet  long  and  hardly  thicker  than  a  stick ;  it  has  been 
forced  to  conform  with  the  outline  of  the  pocket  in  which  it 
grew,  and  this  queer  shape  is  the  result. 

The  D'Entrecasteaux  group  to  the  south  of  the  Trobriands 
is  of  very  different  appearance,  being  for  the  most  part  steep 
and  mountainous.  Goodenough,  the  most  northerly  island 
of  the  group,  rises  to  8,000  feet  above  the  sea ;  and  though  the 
islands  of  Fergusson  and  Normanby  do  not  attain  the  same 
altitude  and  contain  more  level  country,  still  they  never  present 
anything  like  the  low  flat  surface  of  Kiriwina.  The  scenery 
of  these  islands  is  beautiful,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
anything  to  surpass  the  charm  of  Moresby  and  Dawson  Straits, 
with  the  bright  green  hills  of  the  islands  sloping  down  to  the 
water's  edge.  On  Dobu  at  the  east  end  of  Dawson  Strait,  on 
the  neighbouring  point  of  Fergusson,  and  also  at  Seymour  Bay 
on  the  west  side  of  the  island,  there  are  numerous  hot  springs, 
which  are  still  used  by  the  natives  for  the  purpose  of  boiling 
their  vegetables,  and,  it  is  said,  not  very  many  years  ago  were 
found  useful  for  cooking  any  prisoners  who  were  captured  in 
the  village  warfare,  which  was  the  normal  state  of  these  people. 
The  taste  of  the  water  of  these  springs  is  vile  enough  to  suggest 
the  idea  that  it  might  possess  valuable  medicinal  qualities,  but 
I  believe  an  analysis  has  shown  that  the  chief  ingredient  is 
salt,  with  a  very  small  proportion  of  sulphur.  Ubuia,  a  pretty 
little  island  at  the  west  end  of  Dawson  Strait,  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Australian  Methodist  Mission,  and  further  down 
the  coast  of  Normanby  is  Sewa  Bay,  an  extensive  harbour  of 
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circular  shape  and  almost  entirely  land-locked.  The  entrance 
is  by  a  narrow  and  winding  passage,  so  that  the  bay,  which  is 
surrounded  by  lofty  hills,  presents  the  appearance  of  a  mountain 
lake. 

Woodlark  Island,  or  Murua,  further  to  the  west,  is  well  known 
as  a  goldfield,  and  is  the  only  place  in  the  territory  where 
reef  mining  is  carried  on.  It  is  generally  of  coral  formation, 
mountainous  and  thickly  wooded,  the  lower  part  being  covered 
with  a  dense  growth  of  mangroves.  Hills  of  quartzite  are  found 
on  the  island  and  provided  the  material  for  many  of  the  native 
adzes  which  are  so  highly  prized  in  the  east  end ;  the  quarries 
can  still  be  seen  from  which  these  adzes  were  obtained,  but 
their  manufacture  has  been  abandoned.  Kulamadau,  Busai  and 
Karavakum  are  the  chief  mining  centres,  and  carry  a  popula- 
tion of  about  100  Europeans.  The  rainfall  on  Woodlark  is  very 
heavy,  but  the  formation  of  the  island  ensures  a  good  drainage, 
and  it  is  not  unhealthy,  mosquitos  and  consequently  fever  being 
rare,  at  any  rate  on  the  high  ground,  for  the  Customs  Station  at 
Bonagai,  which  is  situated  near  the  landing  on  Kwaipan  Bay, 
has  rather  a  bad  reputation.  The  headquarters  of  the  Resident 
Magistrate  for  the  South-Eastern  Division  are  on  this  island,  on 
the  heights  of  Kulumadau. 

There  is  another  goldfield  on  the  island  of  Misima  or  Saint 
Aignan,  in  the  Louisiade  archipelago,  about  eighty  miles  to  the 
south  of  Woodlark.  Misima  rises  almost  immediately  from  the 
sea  and  reaches  an  altitude  of  over  3,000  feet ;  it  is  heavily 
timbered  and  is  famous  among  the  natives  of  the  east  end  as 
being  the  most  fertile  of  betel  nut  among  the  islands.  Gold  was 
found  here  in  1888,  a  few  weeks  after  its  discovery  in  Sud  Est, 
and  at  one  time  the  field  looked  promising,  but  it  is  now 
generally  regarded  as  worked  out. 

Sud  Est  or  Tagula,  about  fifty  miles  to  the  south-east  of 
Misima,  is  the  scene  of  the  first  discovery  of  gold  in  Eastern  Papua. 
The  island  is  about  forty  miles  long  by  eight  wide  and  runs 
nearly  north-west  and  south-east;  its  highest  point  is  Mount 
Rattlesnake,  which  rises  to  3,000  feet.  There  is  a  reef  all  round 
with  occasional  openings,  the  best-known  of  which  is  the  curious 
S-shaped  channel  known  as  the  Snake  passage.  The  gold 
workings  which  were  principally  on  the  west  side  of  the  island 
were  entirely  alluvial ;  nuggets  were  found  up  to  four  ounces 
in  weight,  but  though  there  are  many  barren  quartz  reefs,  nothing 
like  a  gold-bearing  reef  or  lode  was  ever  discovered.  At  one  time 
there  were  400  men  working  on  the  island,  but  mining  is  now 
almost  entirely  confined  to  the  natives  who  collect  small  quantities 
in  the  creeks  and  old  workings,  and  exchange  what  they  find  for 
goods  at  the  local  store.  Every  native  has  a  scale  to  weigh  his 
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gold,  and  the  currency  is  "  weights  "  and  grains  instead  of  pounds, 
shillings  and  pence.  It  is  possible  that  the  field  might  be  made 
to  pay  if  worked  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  the  same  may  be 
true  of  Misima,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  immediate  prospect 
that  the  experiment  will  be  tried.  The  native  population  is  not 
very  large.  A  writer  who  visited  the  island  in  1888  speaks  of  the 
villages  as  perched  on  inaccessible  heights  for  fear  of  Brooker 
Island  Head  Hunters,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that,  with  the 
establishment  of  a  settled  Government,  the  natives  have  moved 
down  to  the  coast,  though  the  coconuts  still  show  the  positions 
of  the  old  villages  upon  the  hills. 

Furthest  east  of  all  the  islands  of  the  territory  is  Kossel  or 
Yela.  It  is  much  smaller  than  Sud  Est,  rugged  and  densely 
wooded  ;  its  highest  point  is  over  2,000  feet  above  the  sea.  There 
are  only  two  Europeans  on  the  island,  Messrs  Osborne,  who 
have  a  coconut  plantation  at  Avalletti  on  the  north  side.  The 
native  population  has  been  estimated  at  1,500,  but  their  villages 
are  so  scattered  and  so  numerous  that  this  estimate  can  hardly 
be  taken  as  more  than  a  conjecture.  Colours  of  gold  were 
found  on  Eossel  in  1888,  but  the  island  was  not  thoroughly 
prospected. 

Nivani  Island  to  the  south-west  of  Misima  was  the  old 
Government  headquarters  for  this  division ;  it  is  planted  with 
coconuts,  and  there  is  another  coconut  plantation  of  some  ten  or 
twelve  years'  standing  on  the  Conflict  group  nearer  to  Samarai, 
and  plantations  of  more  recent  date  are  to  be  found  on  many  of 
the  other  islands.  There  are  numerous  islands  throughout  the 
Louisiades  and  elsewhere  which  are  suited  for  coconuts,  but  as 
a  rule  they  are  required  by  the  natives,  and  are  consequently  not 
open  for  settlement.  On  Woodlark,  however,  there  is  available 
land,  some  of  which  has  been  taken  up  for  coconuts  and  rubber, 
and  there  is  good  cattle  land  on  Sud  Est,  though  it  could  hardly 
be  hoped  that  a  cattle  run  would  pay  so  far  from  a  market,  at 
any  rate  until  means  of  communication  are  vastly  improved. 
Woodlark  is  a  regular  port  of  call  for  the  mail  steamers,  but  the 
only  means  of  reaching  the  other  islands  is  by  taking  advantage 
of  the  traders'  cutters  or  the  visit  of  one  of  the  Government 
vessels.  The  scenery  in  the  islands,  for  instance  along  the 
Calvados  Chain,  and  throughout  the  Louisiade  archipelago 
generally,  is  of  the  type  made  familiar  to  everyone  by  descriptions 
of  the  South  Seas.  The  blue  of  the  sky  and  the  still  deeper  blue 
of  the  sea,  varying  as  the  depth  decreases  to  pale  green,  the 
transparency  of  the  water,  and  the  brilliant  colours  of  the  coral 
and  the  seaweed,  the  dazzling  white  beaches,  the  groves  of 
coconuts,  and  that  most  graceful  of  palms,  the  betel— all  this  is 
beautiful,  but  the  same  thing  may  be  found  in  a  hundred  places 
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elsewhere.  It  presents  nothing  that  is  typically  Papuan,  and 
consequently  seems,  to  some  at  least,  to  lack  the  peculiar  attrac- 
tion of  the  more  distinctive  scenery  of  other  parts  of  the  Territory. 


SOUTH  COAST  WESTWARD  TO  PORT  MORESBY. 

To  return  to  the  mainland  of  New  Guinea,  a  reef  extends 
along  the  south  coast  to  the  west  as  far  as  Redscar  Bay,  beyond 
Port  Moresby,  affording  a  welcome  shelter  for  small  craft  and 
rendering  the  bays  of  this  part  of  the  Territory  comparatively 
safe,  even  during  the  worst  of  the  south-east  season.  There  is 
abundance  of  good  land  for  200  miles  along  this  coast,  both  in 
the  mountain  valleys  and  on  the  coast,  wherever  the  hills,  which 
are  often  steep  and  heavily  timbered,  do  not  approach  too  closely 
to  the  sea.  The  soil  on  the  hill-sides  is  also  good,  but  the 
steepness  of  the  declivities  would  often  be  an  obstacle  to  effective 
cultivation.  The  Saggarai  valley,  Orangerie  Bay,  Cloudy  Bay, 
and  the  valley  of  the  Kemp  Welch  are  the  districts  which  on  this 
part  of  the  coast  appear  to  have  been  most  favoured  by  settlers. 
There  has  been  no  settlement  in  the  interior,  except  on  the 
Gibara  and  Kiveri  Gold  Fields,  inland  from  Milne  Bay  and 
Cloudy  Bay  respectively ;  both  these  fields  have  been  practically 
abandoned. 

The  Kemp  Welch  is  a  fine  stream  flowing  almost  due  south 
from  the  main  range  into  the  sea  about  fifty  miles  east  of  Port 
Moresby ;  most,  if  not  all  of  the  available  land  on  its  banks  has 
already  been  taken  up  principally  for  rubber.  On  the  right 
bank  is  a  Government  nursery  which  is  connected  by  road  with 
the  Government  station  at  Kopogoro,  in  the  Kigo  district,  about 
fifteen  miles  away ;  from  Kopogoro  the  road  continues  past  the 
plantation  of  Mr.  English,  a  pioneer  of  Papuan  agriculture,  and 
the  London  Missionary  Society's  training  college  at  Vatarata,  to 
Kapa  Kapa,  a  coastal  village  about  four  miles  distant.  The 
climate  at  the  Government  station  is  dryer  than  on  the  Kemp 
Welch,  and  a  nursery  has  long  been  established  there  for  plants, 
such  as  sisal  hemp,  which  do  not  require  a  heavy  rainfall. 

Eigo  is,  thanks  to  the  London  Missionary  Society,  one  of  the 
few  districts  in  Papua  from  which  it  is  possible,  without  excessive 
labour,  to  penetrate  a  fair  distance  into  the  interior.  There  is 
a  station  of  this  mission  on  the  Kemp  Welch  at  a  place  called 
Kalaigolo,  about  eighteen  miles  from  Kopogoro,  and  from  here  a 
good  road  has  been  constructed  by  the  Rev.  H.  P.  Schlencker 
leading  across  the  river  in  a  north-easterly  direction  to  another 
mission  station  further  inland  at  Boku.  Boku  lies  a  little  to  the 
east  of  the  Henty  Range,  and  almost  due  south  of  the  sugar  loaf 
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mountain  known  as  the  Baron,  not  far  from  Mount  Obree  and 
Mount  Brown,  two  peaks  of  the  main  range  which  rise  to  the 
height  of  10,000  and  9,000  feet. 

About  Kapa  Kapa  the  dry  belt  begins,  which  continues  along 
the  coast  to  about  fifty  miles  westward  of  Port  Moresby.  Most 
of  this  district,  though  somewhat  sterile  and  uninviting  in 
appearance,  seems  to  be  admirably  suited  to  the  cultivation  of 
certain  tropical  products  such  as  sisal  heinp  and  cotton,  and  a 
considerable  area  has  already  been  taken  up.  Throughout  the 
dry  belt  the  rainfall  increases  as  one  leaves  the  coast.  Inland 
from  Tupusileia  and  Port  Moresby  are  deposits  of  copper  which 
perhaps  have  hardly  been  worked  sufficiently  to  justify  a  definite 
statement  as  to  their  permanence  and  extent,  although  all 
indications  are  extremely  favourable. 

J.  H.  P.  MURRAY. 

(To  be  continued.} 


CHIEF  LEWANIKA  AND   THE   CORONATION 

The  Rhodesia  Herald  prints  an  extract  from  a  letter  written 
to  Mr.  Bennett  Kaye,  of  Harpenden,  by  Chief  Lewanika,  who 
appears  most  anxious  to  attend  the  Coronation.  The  extract 
runs  thus :  "  I  should  like  to  see  the  new  Coronation  next  year 
in  June  for  our  King  George  the  Fifth  and  the  Queen  Mary,  but 
the  road  is  difficult  to  go  to  England  about  the  expenses,  to  the 
Coronation  of  our  good  late  King  Edward  it  was  his  invitation, 
so  I  went  alright  and  received  very  well.  ...  I  still  remember 
the  sum  of  six  hundred  pounds  (£600)  which  he  gave  me  so  I  can 
pay  my  expenses.  .  .  .  Hoping  our  new  King  also  will  follow  his 
father's  steps."  Everyone  would  be  pleased  to  see  Chief  Lewanika 
over  here  again,  but  would  it  not  be  possible  for  him  to  pay  his 
own  expenses  ? 


SLEEPING  SICKNESS   IN  RHODESIA 

The  British  South  Africa  Company  has  decided  to  send  a 
Commission  to  Rhodesia  to  inquire  into  the  cases  of  sleeping 
sickness  in  the  Loangwe  Valley.  The  Commission,  it  is  under- 
stood, will  be  in  charge  of  Dr.  May,  principal  medical  officer  of 
Northern  Rhodesia,  who  will  be  assisted  by  a  number  of  bacterio- 
logists and  other  specialists.  The  Chartered  Company  is  now 
discussing  with  the  Sleeping  Sickness  Bureau  certain  details 
respecting  the  Commission  which  will  leave  as  soon  as  possible. 
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AUSTRALIAN    POETRY 

BY  FLORENCE  MATHER  BURTON 

IT  has  been  frequently  said  that  "  Civilisation  kills  or  stultifies 
poetry,"  and  it  is  undeniable  that  less  and  less  poetry  is  written 
and  read  than  formerly. 

If  this  be  true  what  are  the  reasons  ?  Are  men  and  women 
too  busy  with  material  things  and  too  much  absorbed  in  the 
struggle  of  competition  to  attune  their  minds  to  anything  sublime 
or  sentimental?  Commercial  instincts  are  surely  not  wholly 
incompatible  with  love  of  beautiful  thoughts.  Is  it  that  we 
spend  too  little  time  with  Nature,  and  when  with  her,  are  our 
senses  too  dull  and  jaded  to  hear  her  music,  to  listen  to  her  voice 
and  learn  her  secrets  ? 

In  newer  lands  like  Australia  and  Canada  men  and  women 
spend  more  days  amid  surroundings  of  Nature  in  wild  undress ; 
they  breathe  her  fragrant  air,  they  dwell  among  the  "  everlasting 
hills,"  their  ears  are  attuned  to  the  sound  of  the  mountain  torrent, 
the  wayside  brook;  they  become  more  in  sympathy  with  the 
heart  of  Nature.  And  in  return  she  fills  their  minds  with 
beautiful  thoughts,  teaches  them  to  sing  her  songs,  paint  her 
pictures  and  publish  her  poems. 

It  is  perhaps  surprising  that  a  land  of  such  practical  activity 
as  Australia  should  for  its  comparatively  short  existence  have 
produced  poets  and  verse  writers  in  such  abundance.  There  is 
probably  no  country  of  similar  age  that  has  anything  like  its 
record  in  metrical  writing. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  and  not  without  significance  that  one 
of  the  first  books  printed  in  Australia  was  Baron  Field's  '  First 
Fruits  of  Australian  Poetry.'  The  author  was  a  judge  in  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  his  little  volume  of  verse  was  printed 
privately  in  1819.  Charles  Lamb,  who  was  a  friend  of  his, 
reviewed  it  in  The  Examiner  the  following  year.  The  two  principal 
items  were  "  Botany  Bay  Flowers  "  and  "  The  Kangaroo."  Both 
were  quaint  and  typical  of  the  new  land. 
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Erasmus  Darwin  had  written  a  poem  in  1789  containing  these 
almost  prophetic  lines : 

Where  Sydney  Cove  her  lucid  bosom  swells 
Courts  her  young  Navies  and  the  storm  repels. 

a  couplet  that  seems  curiously  appropriate  at  the  present  time, 
when  the  Commonwealth  is  forming  her  Navy  and  launching 
war-vessels. 

Some  birthday  odes  by  Michael  Bobinson  beginning  in  1810 
were  among  the  poetic  dawnings  of  Australian  verse,  but  the  first 
effort  of  any  considerable  importance  by  an  Australian  was  in 
1823,  when  twenty-seven  competitors  made  a  bid  for  the  medal 
offered  by  the  Chancellor  at  Cambridge.  The  name  of  William 
Charles  Wentworth  came  second  on  the  prize  list  with  the  poem, 
"  Australasia."  It  concludes  with  these  interesting  lines  : 

And,  0  Britannia,  shouldst  thou  cease  to  ride 
Despotic  Empress  of  old  Ocean's  tide 

May  this  thy  last-born  infant,  then  arise, 
To  glad  thy  heart  and  greet  thy  parent  eyes, 
And  Australasia  float,  with  flag  unfurl'd 
A  new  Britannia  in  another  world." 

One  of  the  earliest-born  Australian  poets  was  Charles  Harpur. 
His  first  book  of  poems  appeared  in  1845.  Others  followed,  but 
he  certainly  marked  a  period  in  Australian  poetry.  He  was  one 
of  the  few  writers  who  adopted  blank  verse  to  any  extent.  This 
may  have  caused  some  of  his  poems  to  be  less  read  and  remem- 
bered than  if  they  had  possessed  the  lilt  and  jingle  of  some  later 
writers.  Still,  his  "  Creek  of  Four  Graves  "  is  robust  and  grand, 
perhaps  all  the  more  impressive  by  absence  of  rhyme.  "  The 
Cloud,"  "Words,"  "Love"  are  among  his  shorter  pieces  and 
will  find  many  admirers. 

J.  Li.  Michael  was  another  pioneer  of  Australian  poetry.  His 
"  John  Cumberland  "  has  a  musical  swing  that  is  fascinating  ; 
his  sentiments  are  simple  and  popular ;  he  is  obviously  influenced 
by  Wordsworth.  Some  typical  lines  are : 

God  imposed  it  as  a  duty,  when  He  bathed  the  world  in  beauty 
That  we  should  learn  to  love  Him  through  the  beauty  of  His  works. 

Australian  poetry  is  a  comprehensive  term,  because  within  its 
definition  must  be  ranged  that  written  by  Australian-born  men 
and  women,  and  those  who  by  residence  in  the  land  or  sympathy 
with  it,  have  absorbed  the  characteristic  spirit  and  portrayed  it  in 
their  verses.  The  greater  part  of  Australian  poetry  is  obviously 
the  result  of  environment.  It  has  been  said  that  there  is  a  more 
dominant  note  of  melancholy  in  some  Australian  poetry  than  is 
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found  in  European  verses.  Without  supporting  this  assertion,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  a  strain  of  sadness  is  identical  to  some 
poetic  minds,  and  that  which  has  a  despondent  note  in  Australian 
poetry  is  often  due  to  a  sense  of  exile,  for  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  man  who  wrote  poetry  in  Australia  in  the  early 
days  was  generally  a  poor  man,  a  man  down  on  luck,  a  man 
perchance  who  had  lived  not  wisely  but  too  well,  yet  within 
whom  lurked  that  sympathy  with  man  and  Nature,  that  sixth 
sense  that  enables  him  to  enter  into  the  heart  of  things  and 
perceive  and  feel  more  than  his  fellows,  and  out  of  the  fulness  of 
his  heart  to  give  them  forth  in  poetic  strain. 

Probably  the  best  known  writer  of  Australian  poetry  was 
Adam  Lindsay  Gordon,  whose  mode  of  expression  is  influenced 
by  Swinburnian  models  ;  yet  is  marked  by  strong  individuality. 
English  by  birth,  a  Cheltonian  by  education,  he  writes  as  a  typical 
Australian  bushman  with  all  a  bushman's  pluck,  courage  and 
fearless  independence.  His  horse  poems  have  certainly  no  equal 
in  the  English  language.  The  man  Gordon  could  ride  any  horse 
with  the  same  easy  swing  that  the  poet  Gordon  could  pen  verses 
about  them.  His  "Lay  of  the  Last  Charger"  is  realistic  and 
stirring.  In  his  "  How  we  beat  the  Favourite  "  one  almost  hears 
the  canter  of  the  racers'  hoofs.  The  man  and  the  horseman  are 
conspicuous  in  many  of  Gordon's  poems,  such  as  "  The  Sick 
Stockrider."  Here  we  see  evidences  of  the  bushman,  the  sociable 
old  Colonial,  the  weary  wayfarer,  and  the  nonchalant  man  of 
the  world. 

I've  had  my  share  of  pastime,  and  I've  done  my  share  of  toil, 

And  Life,  the  longest  life,  is  but  a  span. 

I  care  not  now  to  tarry  for  the  corn  and  for  the  oil, 

Or  for  the  wine  that  maketh  glad  the  heart  of  man. 

For  good  undone,  and  gifts  misspent,  and  resolutions  vain 

'Tis  somewhat  late  to  trouble — This  I  know — 

I  should  live  the  same  life  over,  if  I  had  to  live  again, 

And  the  chances  are  I  go  where  most  men  go. 

"  Podus  Okus,"  one  of  his  longer  poems,  shows  the  Swinburnian 
influence  ;  it  is  full  of  noble  solemn  and  virile  sentiment  and 
without  a  suspicion  of  cant  or  prudery.  The  best  known  and 
most  quoted  lines  of  Gordon's  are  taken  from  it : — 

Life  is  mostly  froth  and  bubble ;  two  things  stand  like  stone, 
Kindness  in  another's  trouble,  courage  in  your  own. 

Gordon  is  undoubtedly  the  favourite  writer  of  Australian 
poetry  among  Australians.  His  popularity  is  also  growing  in 
India  and  England,  especially  with  those  who  admire  the  Kipling 
style  of  verse. 

Henry  Kendall  was  an  Australian-born  genius,  but  though  a 
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greater  poet  was  a  lesser  man  than  Gordon.  He  may  have 
attained  a  more  lofty  poetic  level,  yet  his  popularity  will  never 
equal  Gordon's  in  either  hemisphere,  which  may  go  to  prove  that 
a  strong  personality  is  a  more  potent  asset  with  the  masses  than 
poetic  power,  however  subtle  and  sweet.  Kendall  is  an  uneven 
poet.  His  early  writings  show  promise  and  artistic  feeling,  and 
there  is  a  tenderness  of  expression  and  love  of  the  beautiful  in 
Nature  exhibited  in  "  Mountains."  His  wording  is  frequently 
delicate,  and  such  lines  as  these  echo  in  the  mind  : — 

As,  streaming  down  the  lattices 
The  rain  comes  sobbing  to  the  door. 

The  soft  white  feet  of  afternoon 

Are  on  the  shining  meads. 
The  breeze  is  as  a  pleasant  tune 

Among  the  shining  reeds. 

The  world  is  round  me  with  its  heat 

And  toil  and  care  that  tire. 
I  cannot  with  my  feeble  feet 

Climb  after  my  desire. 

He  also  uses  some  very  happy  phrases,  as  : — 

To  steal  the  beauty  of  that  brook  and  put  it  in  a  song. 

His  poem  on  the  explorer  Leichhardt's  grave  is  sympathetic  and 
stately.  In  "  After  many  years  "  the  sweetness  is  tinged  with 
sadness,  as  in  "  Araluen." 

Kendall  suffered  a  severe  sorrow  in  the  loss  of  his  (only)  child. 
Then  came  the  period  he  refers  to  as  shadow  of  1872,  in  reality  a 
time  of  mental  weakness.  His  Exhibition  Prize  Poem  for  the 
opening  of  the  Garden  Palace  is  considered  fine,  though  some 
maudlin  expressions,  as  "  hills  of  wet  "  occur.  Some  of  Kendall's 
most  ringing  lines  are  descriptive  of  beast  and  bird  life  ;  of  the 
wild  native  dog,  the  Warrigal,  he  writes : — 

The  Warrigal  yells  and  the  flats  and  the  fells 
Are  loud  with  his  dismal  cry. 

When  the  Warrigal  wakes,  and  listens  and  takes 
To  the  woods  that  shelter  his  prey. 

The  little  bell-bird  evokes  some  dainty  lines  : — 

The  silver-voiced  bell-birds,  the  darlings  of  daytime 
They  sing  in  September  their  songs  of  the  Maytime. 

Welcome  as  waters  unkissed  by  the  Summers 
Are  the  voices  of  bell-birds  to  thirsty  far-comers 
The  bell-birds  direct  him  to  spring  and  to  river 
With  ring  and  with  ripple  like  runnels  whose  torrents 
Are  toned  by  the  pebbles  and  leaves  in  the  currents. 
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Brunton  Stephens,  a  Queensland  poet,  takes  a  place  in 
Australian  poetry  between  Kendall  and  Gordon ;  perhaps  never 
reaches  Kendall's  highest  poetic  level  or  Gordon's  manly  vigour  of 
sentiment,  but  is  more  balanced  than  either  and  possesses  what 
neither  of  them  exhibit  in  their  writings,  i.e.,  a  healthy  measure 
of  humour  and  common  sense.  His  style  is  at  once  polished  and 
polite.  "  Convict  Once,"  his  long  poem,  was  published  in  London 
in  1871.  Some  of  his  shorter  poems  are  crisp  and  charming. 
"  My  other  Chinese  Cook  "  who  manufactured  rabbit  pie  in  an 
original  way  is  a  household  word,  especially  among  children  — 

Oh,  that  I  had  stopped  his  answer!  but  it  came  out  with  a  run 
Last-a-week-a-plenty  puppy;  this-a-week  a  puppy  done! 

"  Drought  and  Doctrine  "  is  a  fine  poem,  broad  and  strong  and 
quizzical  and  appealing  to  the  ordinary  reader,  though  not  specially 
adapted  to  the  tastes  of  highly  orthodox  Church  folk.  His  lines 
"  To  a  black  gin  " — "  God's  image  cut  in  ebony  " — are  excellent. 

Victor  Daley's  work  attracted  notice  some  ten  years  ago  and 
about  15,000  volumes  of  poems  have  been  sold.  His  verses 
freguently  deal  with  bush  subjects  and  invariably  show  artistic 
handling,  delicate  imagery  and  local  colour. 

She  helped  him  make  a  little  home 
Where  once  were  gum  trees  gaunt  and  stark 
And  blood-woods  waved  green  feathered  foam 
Working  from  dawn  of  day  till  dark. 
Till  that  dark  forest  formed  a  frame 
For  vineyards  that  the  Gods  might  bless 
And  what  was  savage  once  became 
An  Eden  in  the  Wilderness 

— a  faithful  reproduction  of  the  work  of  the  settler's  wife. 

Among  more  recent  Australian  poets  is  A.  B.  Patterson. 
Over  40,000  volumes  of  poems  have  been  sold.  "  Bio  Grande's 
Last  Bace"  and  "The  Man  from  the  Snowy  Biver  "  are  two 
of  his  best  known  poems,  though  some  of  his  shorter  ones  are 
polished  and  pleasing.  His  "  Travelling  Post  Office "  depicts 
the  leisurely  methods  of  some  bush  folk,  to  whom  "  hustling  " 
is  unknown. 

The  roving  breezes  come  and  go,  the  reed  beds  sweep  and  sway, 
The  sleepy  river  murmurs  low  and  loiters  on  its  way, 
It  is  a  land  of  lots  of  time  along  the  Castlereagh. 

Lawson  and  Will  Ogilvie  are  contemporaries  of  Patterson. 
Lawson  was  a  real  son  of  the  soil  who  from  a  wandering  bush 
childhood  with  sketchy  education  and  early  life  of  varied  occupa- 
tion, later  found  employment  on  the  staff  of  the  Queensland 
Boomerang  in  1890,  and  from  his  pen  come  stories  and  poems  full 
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of  the  spirit  of  the  bush  as  he  saw  it.  Ogilvie,  by  birth  a  Scotch- 
man, passed  a  good  many  years  in  New  South  Wales  breaking 
horses  and  other  pursuits.  '  Fair  Girls  and  Grey  Horses  '  was  the 
first  volume  of  poems.  '  Hearts  of  Gold '  followed  in  1903, 
'  Rainbows  and  Witches '  in  1907.  His  poems  have  always 
struck  the  note  that  gains  popularity;  he  writes  in  a  cheery, 
easy,  yet  cultured  and  convincing  strain.  Many  little  gems 
can  be  selected  from  his  verses  : 

Ah!  why  must  the  sunbeams  depart 

When  the  shadows  creep  down  on  the  day, 

And  why  must  the  Sea  break  her  heart 
On  the  rocks  that  are  barring  her  way. 

Ah!  why  does  a  man  fall  in  love 

Will  ever  philosopher  teach 
With  the  stars  that  are  millions  of  miles  up  above 

And  the  roses  that  grow  out  of  reach. 

"People  that  Understand  "  is  charming ;  unfortunately  there 
are  so  many  that  do  not.  "  The  Land  Beyond  Good-bye  "  is 
full  of  pathos,  and  "  Tears  "  we  find  described  as  "  slow  mourners 
but  sure  comforters." 

As  showing  his  own  feeling  to  Australia  are  these  lines  : 

I  have  won  a  verse  from  the  glory 

Australia  sheds  on  her  plains, 
I  have  stolen  her  heart  for  a  story 

And  crossed  it  with  rowel  and  reins. 

I  have  gathered  a  song  from  the  starlight, 

On  camps  where  the  cattle-men  lie, 
With  shining  spurred  feet  to  the  starlight, 

And  swarthy  bare  brows  to  the  sky. 

I  have  stood  by  her  shoulder  in  battle, 

Crossed  swords  with  the  floodfall  and  drought 

Laughed  in  with  the  overland  cattle 
And  sung  with  her  camps  going  out. 

Her  mystical  spell  is  around  me 

Above  me  her  blue  banner  reels, 
And  her  beauty  has  bought  me  and  bound  me 

A  slave  to  her  chariot  wheels. 

Douglas  Sladen,  when  resident  in  Australia,  contributed 
considerably  to  the  verse  of  the  land  in  "  Poetry  of  Exiles  " 
and  "Australian  Lyrics."  In  many  of  these,  "To  Australia," 
"A  Bush  Flower,"  "To  English  of  Three  Continents,"  he 
breathes  to  the  full  Australian  sentiment.  He  has  also  done  good 
work  in  gathering  together  and  publishing  collections  of  Australian 
verse  by  various  writers  of  merit  and  local  fame. 

George  Gordon  McCrae,  who  went  from  Scotland  to  Victoria 
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when  he  was  but  nine  years  old,  has  written  a  great  deal  of 
verse  which  has  appeared  in  Australian  periodicals,  but  his 
magnum  opus  is  certainly  '  Balladeadro,'  which  has  been  happily 
styled  the  Australian  "  Hiawatha."  It  is  founded  on  a  tradition 
once  current  among  the  aborigines  ;  it  is  distinctly  above  the 
average. 

To  those  who  trace  hereditary  talent  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  his  son,  Hugh  McCrae,  has  published  at  least  one  volume 
of  poems. 

A  poet  that  "  might  have  been  "  one  of  Australia's  best  waf 
Barcroft  Boake,  a  man  of  great  promise  and  ability — though 
greatly  tinged  with  a  weird  and  melancholy  strain — who,  overcome 
by  financial  troubles,  took  his  own  life  at  twenty-six  years  of  age, 
when  his  talent  was  maturing. 

Arthur  Patchett  Martin  wrote  much  that  was  beautiful  and 
quaint.  He  was  keenly  appreciative  of  the  charm  of  Australia. 

Ahl  who  has  ever  journeyed  on  a  glorious  summer  night 

Through  the  weird  Australian  bush -land  without  a  feeling  of  delight. 

'  i  There  are  scores  of  Australian  verse  writers  and  poets,  many 
of  whom  have  become  known  to  the  public  through  the  Australian 
papers  and  periodicals,  and  who  deserve  more  than  a  local  fame. 
Essex  Evans,  who  won  the  prize  for  the  best  "  Ode  on  the  In- 
auguration of  the  Commonwealth,"  has  issued  several  books  full 
of  sweet  songs  and  sentiments,  and  the  brothers  Roderick  and 
Patrick  Quin  ;  Heney,  editor  of  The  Sydney  Morning  Herald, 
John  Le  Gay  Brereton,  J.  C.  Brenan,  Arthur  Balydon,  Philip 
Holdsworth,  Edward  Loughran,  Bernard  O'Hara,  Bernard 
O'Doud  and  George  Whitney  have  all  added  to  Australia's  sheaf 
of  poems. 

The  feminine  pen  cannot  be  overlooked  in  this  connection. 
Such  names  as  Mrs.  Henry  "Wilson,  Agnes  Storrie,  Mrs.  Foot, 
must  be  recorded.  Mrs.  Foot's  "  Where  the  Pelican  builds  her 
Nest  "  (a  term  signifying  an  unknown  land)  has  always  evoked 
admiration.  Mrs.  Heron's  ("  Australie  ")  "  Balance  of  Pain  "  has 
beautiful  passages  throughout  it.  Ethel  Castilla  has  faithfully 
versed  the  charm  of  an  Australian  girl.  Ada  Cambridge,  Ethel 
Turner  and  Mrs.  Creed  wield  facile  pens  in  both  prose  and  poetry. 

Curiously  enough  politics  and  poetry  have  gone  hand-in-hand 
with  some  of  Australia's  finest  statesmen,  many  of  whom  have 
published  volumes  of  verses  of  varying  ability.  Among  the 
earlier  were  Dunrnore  Lang  and  Sir  Henry  Parkes — whose 
successful  statecraft  made  him  more  than  a  colonial  reputa- 
tion— has  six  volumes  to  his  credit,  published  between  the  years 
1857-1895.  Dowell  O'Reilly  wrote  "  A  Pedlar's  Pack  "  during 
intervals  of  leisure.  J.  C.  Neild  was  the  autbor  of  "  Songs 
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'neath  the  Southern  Cross."  William  Walker,  M.L.C.  and 
Alfred  Allen  are  others  who  invoked  the  poetic  muse  to  a  lesser 
extent. 

The  present  High  Commissioner  for  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia,  Sir  George  Eeid,  well  known  as  an  eloquent  speaker, 
has  upheld  the  tradition  of  poetry  and  politics,  and  as  might  be 
expected  from  so  genial  an  Imperialist  who  has  Australian  interests 
keenly  at  heart,  his  first  published  poem  was  written  for  a  great 
international  exhibition  many  years  ago.  Some  of  the  lines  run 
thus : 

Alas,  the  space  that  shields  thee  from  all  foreign  harms 
'Hides  from  the  outer  world  thy  most  attractive  charms. 
Indeed  in  Paris  but  a  short  time  back 
Some  of  thy  daughters  were  disowned,  because  not  black. 
How  to  dispel  such  ignorance  has  long  been  felt 
The  hardest  task  with  which  our  patriots  e'er  dealt 

A  happy  inspiration  and  a  bold  replies 
Now  let  a  Universal  Exposition  arise. 

FLOBENCE  MATHEB  BUKTON. 


NORTHERN  RHODESIA 

Mr.  J.  M.  Hayman,  late  Deputy  Director  of  Agriculture  of  the 
United  Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh,  has  been  appointed  by  the 
British  South  Africa  Company  to  superintend  the  commercial 
development  of  the  Company's  agricultural  estate  in  Northern 
Ehodesia.  Mr.  Hayman  is  a  graduate  of  the  McGill  University, 
Montreal.  He  will  report  upon  the  existing  agricultural  wealth 
of  Northern  Rhodesia  in  the  form  of  cotton,  rubber  and  fibres, 
with  special  regard  to  their  commercial  importance  and  utility, 
and  will  investigate  the  possibility  of  establishing  new  industries 
by  the  cultivation  of  such  products  as  have  been  proved  by 
experience  elsewhere  to  be  capable  of  profitable  development 
under  similar  conditions. 
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The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  voluntary  contributions  to  these  pages 
from  oversea  readers. 

Mr.  Merriman  and  the  Navy. 

Not  many  months  ago  severe  criticism  was  directed  against 
Mr.  Merrirnan's  extraordinary  appeal  to  a  South  African  audience, 
when  he  denounced  the  (late)  Imperial  South  African  Association, 
and  expressed  his  "  loathing  and  distrust  "  of  the  organisation 
which  did  so  much  to  strengthen  the  ties  between  South  Africa 
and  the  Motherland,  and  to  which  those  of  us  who  value  imperial 
ideals,  owe  so  deep  a  debt  of  gratitude.  We  note  a  refreshing  change 
of  tone  in  Mr.  Merriman's  recent  oration  at  a  farewell  luncheon 
given  in  Cape  Town  to  Vice-Admiral  Sir  George  Egerton  by  the 
mayor,  Sir  Frederick  Smith.  In  eulogising  the  distinguished 
naval  officer,  Mr.  Merriman  remarked  that  Admiral  Egerton 
appealed  to  them  personally,  but  he  also  appealed  to  them  as  the 
representative  of  a  service  that  was  dear  to  the  hearts  of  every 
Englishman.  They  were  proud  of  their  national  history,  and 
proud  of  the  great  part  the  navy  had  played  in  the  making  of  it. 
In  fact,  as  one  writer  has  said,  it  was  "  the  very  thread  that  runs 
through  the  woof,  the  theme  of  the  song  and  the  scope  of  the 
story."  They  were  proud  of  both  services,  they  had  both  done 
great  things,  but  the  navy  was  dear  to  them  because  it  was 
unequalled  in  the  whole  world.  Like  the  German  army,  the 
British  navy  was  at  the  head  of  the  instruments  of  war.  But 
what  they  liked  the  British  navy  for  was  that  it  was  part  of  the 
very  fibre  of  an  Englishman's  nature  since  first  he  became 
aquainted  with  Midshipman  Easy,  Mr.  Sawyer  and  Mr.  Chucks, 
and  all  those  glorious  characters  when  England  was  in  the  making. 

Referring  to  the  naval  lieutenant,  Mr.  Merriman  said  that 
whether  on  land  or  under  water  in  his  submarine,  the  lieutenant 
was  a  type  of  the  wholesome,  efficient  Englishman  who  had 
done  things.  The  navy  had  a  particular  interest  for  all  those 
in  South  Africa.  They  were  at  present  occupying  a  position 
which,  be  held,  would  be  untenable  without  the  British  navy. 
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South  Africa  was  still  a  child  among  nations,  and  they  must 
take  thought  of  their  trade,  which  amounted  to  a  hundred 
millions.  They  would  recollect  the  story  of  the  English 
captains  who  sailed  into  Plymouth  with  three  candlesticks 
nailed  to  the  masthead  as  a  token  of  the  Spanish  galleons 
captured,  and  it  was  in  the  theory  of  possibilities  that  the 
Japanese  might  one  day  sail  into  Nagasaki  with  diamonds  at  their 
mastheads.  Although  he  did  not  think  that  any  foreign  power 
could  conquer  South  Africa,  still  it  could  easily  injure  their  trade. 
Continuing,  Mr.  Merriman  said  while  they  did  little  in  South 
Africa  for  the  British  navy,  don't  let  them  go  jawing  about  being 
a  nation  while  they  were  dependent  on  the  British  nation  for  their 
sea  power.  He  reflected  that  here  in  South  Africa  they  were  not 
a  maritime  people,  and  yet  they  had  here  the  two  races  that  were 
representative  of  the  two  greatest  maritime  powers  of  the  world. 
They  could  not  do  even  their  own  fishing,  but  let  Italians  and 
Norwegians  do  it  for  them.  Concluding,  Mr.  Merriman  expressed 
regret  at  bidding  farewell  to  Admiral  Egerton,  but  hoped  that 
when  he  came  to  visit  them,  he  would  find  the  business  of  the 
navy  on  a  sound  footing. 

Admiral  Egerton's  Reply. 

In  reply  Admiral  Egerton  said  that  Mr.  Merriman's  speech 
was  one  of  the  best  advertisements  the  navy  ever  had.  He  had 
never  heard  the  subject  put  so  well  in  a  nutshell,  so  to  speak, 
before,  beginning  as  it  did  with  Marryat's  times  down  to  the 
present  day.  In  Cape  Town  and  Natal  especially,  they  under- 
stood what  the  navy  meant,  but  he  did  not  think  it  was  so  well 
understood  in  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free  State.  It  was 
difficult  to  get  inland  States  to  believe  what  the  navy  really  was 
doing  for  them,  because  the  people  never,  or  rarely  saw  ships  or 
the  sea.  It  was  well  stated  that  the  whole  of  South  Africa  might 
be  saved  or  lost  by  a  battle  in  the  English  channel.  He  was 
sitting  next  the  Minister  of  Defence,  and  he  would  like  to  ask 
him  to  do  one  or  two  things.  He  had  seen  it  stated  recently  that 
South  Africa  was  even  more  than  united.  It  was  no  longer  a 
Colony,  it  was  the  freest  of  free  States.  It  was  a  limb  of  the 
great  body  of  the  British  Empire,  and  a  partner  in  one  of  the 
greatest  commercial  enterprises  of  the  world. 

He  had  seen  that  the  word  defence  was  more  clearly  defined 
as  self-defence.  If  this  Union  of  South  Africa  was  a  limb 
of  the  Empire,  it  was  obviously  the  duty  of  the  limb  to  help 
the  body  if  it  were  attacked.  They  had  here,  lately,  Ministers 
representing  other  colonies,  and  had  heard  what  Canada  and 
Australia  were  doing  in  the  matter  of  defence.  He  did  not 
think  that  South  Africa  should  be  compared  in  any  way 
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with  Canada  or  Australia  as  far  as  this  question  was  concerned, 
but  they  should  acknowledge  their  obligations  to  the  mother- 
country  in  the  way  of  assisting  her  navy.  The  method  they 
had  chosen  was  one  of  contribution,  and  he  had  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  in  that  manner  they  would  get  the  best 
results  for  their  money.  It  would  perhaps  take  generations 
before  they  could  work  up  the  naval  spirit  in  South  Africa,  because 
that  was  a  thing  that  took  time.  He  would  point  out  that  they 
had  little  use  now  for  the  man  before  the  mast.  Most  of  the 
pulley  hauling  work  was  done  by  machinery  and  motors.  The 
only  man  who  was  the  bedrock  of  the  navy,  was  the  man  behind 
the  gun,  and  he  required  great  naval  experience.  He  must  be 
trained  while  a  youth,  and  he  must  pass  very  stiff  examinations. 
That  was  one  instance  why  they  should  not  yet  think  of  having  a 
navy  of  their  own,  but  in  years  to  come  that  difficulty  would 
possibly  be  overcome. 

Sir  Thomas  Smartt  on  Naval  Contributions. 

Knowing  Mr.  Merriman's  influence  in  union  financial  matters, 
one  is  inclined  to  ask,  "Friend,  how  many  pence  dost  thee 
sympathize  ?  "  The  Cape  Times  evidently  is  pondering  the  same 
question  in  expressing  the  hope  "that  when  the  estimates  for 
defence  come  to  be  discussed  in  February  in  the  Union  Parliament, 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  will  be  found  advocating  an 
adequate  financial  expression  of  South  Africa's  debt  to  the  Navy." 
During  a  debate  on  the  Defence  Vote  in  the  Union  Parliament, 
Dr.  (now  Sir  Thomas)  Smartt  upheld  the  establishing  of  the 
Defence  Force  of  the  Union  on  a  national  basis,  and  referring 
with  warm  approval  to  General  Smuts's  speech  on  the  same 
question,  he  continued :  Without  in  any  way  criticising  his 
Estimates  at  the  present  moment,  he  wished  to  say  that  his  hon. 
friend,  as  the  representative  of  the  Government,  would  be  going  to 
England  shortly  to  attend  the  Imperial  Conference,  and  he  was 
sure  that  he  would  not  be  forgetful  of  our  Imperial  as  well  as 
our  national  obligations. 

The  amount  on  the  Estimates  for  the  ten  months,  as  a  contri- 
bution to  the  Navy,  was  £85,000.  This  country  had  an  ocean-borne 
trade  of  .something  like  £90,000,000  a  year,  which  was  dependent 
on  the  protection  of  the  Imperial  Navy.  He  thought  we  ought 
to  be  prepared  to  take  upon  ourselves  our  legitimate  obligations. 
Taking  the  basis  adopted  by  his  hon.  friend  the  member  for 
Cape  Town  Central  (Mr.  Jagger),  a  population  of  2£  millions, 
the  people  of  this  country  were  practically  paying  something  like 
9d.  per  head  on  our  sea-borne  traffic,  whereas  the  people  of  Great 
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Britain  were  paying,  on  the  same  basis,  something  like  19s.  per 
head.  Hon.  members  would  surely  see  that  this  country  was 
not  making  a  fair  or  just  contribution.  Taking  the  trade  at 
£90,000,000,  and  the  contribution  at  £85,000,  the  people  of  this 
country  were  paying  practically  a  tenth  of  1  per  cent,  upon  the 
ocean-borne  trade.  The  Cape  and  Natal  had  hitherto  contributed 
to  the  Navy,  and  he  suggested  that  the  Transvaal  should  contribute 
an  amount  equal  to  the  Cape,  and  the  Orange  Free  State  an 
amount  equal  to  Natal,  and  that  the  Estimates  for  the  ensuing 
year  should  include  such  a  provision. 

The  Cape  Times  points  out  that  even  if  Dr.  Smartt's  suggestions 
were  accepted,  the  Union  Government's  contribution  would  only 
be  £170,000,  and  that  at  present  the  Imperial  Government 
actually  spends  in  South  Africa  on  the  maintenance  of  the  Cape 
Squadron  some  £40,000  a  year  more  than  South  Africa  contributes 
towards  the  Navy.  It  is  further  agreed  that  the  safest,  wisest 
and  most  statesmanlike  policy  is  to  accept  once  for  all  the  position 
that  South  Africa  is  an  autonomous  partner  in  the  British  Empire, 
that  her  interests  are  indissolubly  bound  up  with  the  security  of 
the  Empire,  and  that,  up  to  the  measure  of  her  resources,  she 
ought  therefore  to  co-operate  for  the  purposes  of  defence  on  sea 
and  land  in  the  way  best  calculated  to  render  her  assistance  most 
effective.  This  means,  so  far  as  the  Navy  is  concerned,  that  the 
main  point  at  the  moment  is  to  obtain  from  the  Union  Parliament 
a  money  vote  for  naval  purposes  less  grotesquely  inadequate  to 
the  responsibilities  and  resources  of  the  Union. 

Union  Ministers'  Salaries. 

On  the  vote  for  the  Prime  Minister,  a  strong  protest  was  made 
by  Mr.  Jagger,  Mr.  (now  Sir  Edgar)  Walton  and  others  regarding 
the  excessive  salaries  paid  to  ministers,  but  the  amendment  for 
the  reduction  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  thirty-seven.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  Dr.  (now  Sir  Leander)  Jameson,  voted  with  the 
minority.  Mr.  Merriman  was  absent  owing  to  indisposition  during 
the  division,  and  through  a  misunderstanding  was  recorded  as 
having  paired  in  favour  of  ministers'  salaries  with  Mr.  D.  Brown 
against.  This  error,  however,  produced  very  satisfactory  results,  as 
Mr.  Merriman  not  only  emphatically  explained  his  real  attitude  in 
the  matter  to  the  Union  House,  but  wrote  to  the  Cape  Times  : — 
"  I  am  strongly  opposed  to  the  proposed  scale  of  salaries,  and  it  is 
needless  to  say  I  neither  gave  permission  to  anyone  to  pair  me, 
nor  should  I  have  consented  to  be  paired  on  such  a  question  ;  " 
adding  that  as  the  whole  country  took  a  great  interest  in  the  salaries, 
"  I  should  not  like  to  be  supposed  to  have  gone  against  my  whole 
theory  and  practice  for  the  past  generation." 
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Anti-British  Policy  in  South  Africa. 

A  South  African  correspondent  sends  me  the  following  extract 
from  the  Cape  Times  ;  it  is  dated  Johannesburg,  November  23, 
1910,  and  headed  "Hertzogism  Eampant."  It  goes  far  to 
support  the  views  expressed  in  the  January  number  by  another 
South  African  correspondent. 

"  So  far  as  the  Transvaal  members  of  the  Cabinet  are  concerned, 
nobody  here  has  much  faith  in  them,  and  it  is  felt  that  they  will 
be  actuated  solely  by  party  exigencies.  Meanwhile  reports 
continue  to  be  published  which  show,  without  a  doubt,  that  the 
thin  end  of  the  system's  wedge  is  being  inserted  in  the  Transvaal. 
I  give  below  the  case  of  Ermelo  because  it  contains  actual  facts 
which  unfortunately  are  difficult  to  obtain  sometimes,  and  also 
because  it  is  eloquent  of  the  general  tendency  in  this  Province. 
First  there  is  the  case  of  the  police.  Ermelo  is  an  extensive 
police  district,  and  includes  Amsterdam,  Carolina,  and  Waterval 
Boven,  and  its  position  is  such  that  its  administration  requires 
that  it  should  be  placed  in  capable  hands,  not  only  because  it 
abuts  on  Swaziland,  but  likewise  on  account  of  the  fact  that  in 
the  eastern  portion  of  Carolina  East  Coast  fever  is  raging,  largely 
on  account  of  the  policing  arrangements.  The  English  police  in 
the  district  have  been  reduced  during  the  past  three  years  from 
thirty-five  to  six,  including  the  office  staff. 

"  Several  of  General  Hertzog's  recent  statements  in  Parlia- 
ment only  went  back  six  months.  Since  Captain  Cornwall 
and  Lieutenant  Osborn  were  retired  and  the  present  com- 
mandant appointed,  all  the  police  stations  on  the  farms,  except 
two  or  three,  have  been  abolished,  and  with  their  abolition 
the  men  have  been  transferred  to  the  town  or  retired.  Even 
in  the  English-speaking  towns  such  as  Carolina  and  Waterval 
Boven,  the  same  relentless  anti-English  policy  has  been  pursued. 
At  Carolina,  Sergeant  Turner,  an  able  and  zealous  officer,  has 
without  any  adequate  reason  been  transferred  to  the  fever  district 
of  the  Northern  Transvaal,  much  against  the  wishes  of  the 
magistrate  and  the  residents  of  the  town.  All  but  one  of  the 
English  police  have  disappeared  from  the  town.  This  is  only  an 
example  of  what  has  occurred  at  other  centres. 

"  General  Hertzog  is  reported  to  have  said  in  reply  to  General 
Tobias  Smuts's  question  that  most  of  the  allegations  as  to  dis- 
content and  the  treatment  of  the  police  in  Ermelo  were  false, 
and  others  exaggerated.  It  is  not  so  long  ago  that  one  of  the 
policemen  at  Breyton  took  upon  himself  to  give  the  commandant 
such  a  thrashing  that  he  was  laid  up  for  about  a  week.  The 
policeman  was  tried,  and  imprisoned  for  the  offence.  Is  the 
allegation  as  to  '  discontent '  false  and  exaggerated  in  view  of 
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this  fact,  and  does  such  a  condition  of  affairs  conduce  to  good 
discipline  amongst  the  men  ?  The  type  of  constable  by  whom  the 
English  long-service  policeman  has  been  replaced  is  not  one  that 
either  possesses,  or  can  be  taught,  such  discipline  as  ought  to 
exist  in  the  police  force.  The  farmers  along  the  Swazi  border 
bitterly  complained  about  the  abolition  of  the  Mayflower  police 
station,  but  without  avail,  and  all  that  General  Hertzog  has  to 
say  is  that  a  fresh  post  is  proposed,  but  meanwhile  he  has  done 
nothing. 

"  With  regard  to;Hertzogism  in  the  schools,  every  male  English 
principal  but  one  has  been  sent  out  of  the  district,  and  inferior 
teachers  put  in  their  places.  Even  the  single  English  male 
principal  remaining  in  the  district  was  recommended  without 
adequate  cause  to  be  transferred  to  some  other  district  by  the 
Ermelo  School  Board.  An  experienced  Cambridge  M.A.  has  been 
replaced  by  a  Mr.  Van  der  Merwe  with  less  qualifications,  and  all 
the  English  principals  of  farm  schools  have  been  wip*ed  out  of 
the  district." 

Co-operation  in  British  East  Africa 

We  learn  from  the  Nairobi  correspondent  of  the  Times  that 
the  various  associations  of  settlers  have  met  together  and  agreed 
to  form  a  convention  providing  for  co-operation  on  questions  of 
general  importance.  At  a  farewell  dinner  to  the  Governor,  who 
has  come  home  on  leave,  Lord  Delamere  occupied  the  chair,  and 
a  number  of  the  prominent  officials  and  settlers  in  the  Protectorate 
were  present.  The  Governor  welcomed  the  day  as  a  red-letter 
day  in  the  history  of  the  Protectorate,  that  had  seen  the  formation 
of  some  machinery  by  which  it  would  be  possible  to  hear  what 
truly  was  the  public  voice.  Less  responsible  speakers  hailed  the 
convention  as  providing  a  nucleus  for  future  self-government. 
The  most  striking  part  of  the  oratory  was  the  recognition  that 
the  convention  was  a  guarantee  of  peace,  and  that  to  ensure 
the  prosperity  of  the  Protectorate  it  was  essential  for  all  to  pull 
together.  In  the  recent  past  official  and  settler  were  used  as 
terms  of  opprobrium,  and  settler  was  at  war  with  settler.  It  is 
too  much  to  say  that  this  is  entirely  changed.  Under  a  Governor 
less  universally  popular  and  trusted  than  Sir  Percy  Girouard,  the 
old  discords  would  undoubtedly  be  heard  again.  But  that  the 
outlook  is  far  more  hopeful,  such  a  convention  and  such  a  meeting 
have  clearly  shown. 
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INDIAN  AND  COLONIAL  INVESTMENTS* 

BY  TRUSTEE 

"  To  many  readers  the  careful  article  by  an  anonymous  contributor 
signing  himself  'Trustee,'  on  'Indian  and  Colonial  Investments,'  is  as 
interesting  as  anything  in  the  number,  and  if  the  tabular  matter  is 
kept  up  to  date,  as  is  promised,  this  article  will  no  doubt  be  frequently 
consulted  by  investors."— Times,  February,  7507. 

"'The  Empire  Review'  continues  its  table  of  Indian  and  Colonial 
Investments,  with  appropriate  comment.  These  articles  should 
certainly  assist  in  giving  a  wider  range  to  investments  in  the 
Colonies.  .  .  The  whole  of  the  contents  of  the  magazine  are  of  direct 
value  to  those  engaged  in  business  or  commerce  in  the  Empire."— 
Westminster  Gazette,  January,  1911. 

WITH  the  opening  of  the  New  Year  there  has  been  a  consider- 
able revival  of  interest  in  gilt-edged  investments  as  a  whole,  and 
especially  in  the  securities  of  our  over-sea  dominions.  In  every 
section  of  the  various  securities  tabulated  here  there  has  been  a 
general  advance  in  prices.  The  investing  public  is  beginning  to 
take  advantage  of  the  high  yields  afforded  by  numerous  colonial 
government  loans  with  a  security  equally  sound,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  as  that  of  Consols. 

Attention  has  courteously  been  drawn  by  a  reader  to  an  in- 
advertent slip  in  the  table  of  Indian  railway  securities.  He 

INDIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present  Amount. 

When 
Redeem- 
able. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

INDIA. 

£, 

8J%  Stock  («)       .     .     . 

85,304,848 

1931 

95* 

N 

Quarterly. 

3%       „      It)       ... 

66,724,530 

1948 

83 

3A 

H 

2£%      „      Inscribed  (t) 
3|%  Rupee  Paper  1854-5 
3%      „            „      1896-7 

11,892,207 

1926 
(a) 
1916 

68£ 
96 
79J 

CO  CO  00 

30  June—  31  Dec. 
30  June—  30  Dec 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments, 
(a)  Redeemable  at  a  Quarter's  notice. 

*  The  tabular  matter  in  this  article  will  appear  month  by  month,  the  figures 
being  corrected  to  date.  Stocks  eligible  for  Trustee  investments  are  so  designated.— ED. 
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INDIAN   RAILWAYS   AND   BANKS. 


Title. 

Subscribed. 

Last 
year's 
dividend. 

Share 
or 

Stock. 

Price. 

Yiel 

RAILWAYS. 
Assam  —  Bengal,  L.,  guaranteed  3%     . 
Bengal  and  North-  Western  (Limited) 
Bengal  Dooars,  L  
Bengal  Nagpur  (L),  gtd.  4%+  Jth  profits 
Burma  Guar.  2J%  and  propn.  of  profits 
Delhi  Umballa  Kalka,  L.,  guar.  3J%  +\ 
net  earnings      / 
East  Indian  Def.  ann.  cap.  g.  4%  +  Jj 

£. 

1,500,000 
3,000,000 
400,000 
3,000,000 
3,000,000 

800,000 
1,912,804 

3 

? 

Si 

7 

52V 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 

79J 
1474 
92 
102J 
109| 

144 
99 

! 

!i 

4J 
51 

Do.  do,  class  "  D,"  repayable  1953  (t)  . 
Do.  44%  perpet.  deb.  stock  (t)    .     .     . 
Do  new  3°/  deb.  red.  {t)  

4,637,196 
1,435,650 
8,000,000 

? 

100 
100 
100 

1164 
117 
80| 

4T 

Bi 

31 

Great  Indian  Peninsula  4%  deb.  Stock  (t) 
Do.  3%  Gua.  and  ^  surp.  profits  1925  (t) 
Madras  and  South  Mahratta     . 
Nizam's  State  Bail.  Gtd.  5%  Stock      . 
Do.  84%  red.  mort.  debs  
Rohilkund  and  Kumaon,  Limited  .      . 
South  Behar  Limited    

2,701,450 
2,575,000 
5,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,074,700 
400,000 
379,580 

4 
3 
4 
5 

? 

5 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

106£ 
1034 
1044 
108 
84J 
133 
105 

3| 
2, 

3; 

4: 

4& 
5: 
41 

South  Indian  4£%  per.  deb.  stock,  gtd. 
Southern  Punjab,  Limited  .... 
Do.  34.%  deb.  stock  red  
West  of  India  Portuguese  Guar.  L.     . 
Do.  57  debenture  stock  * 

425,000 
1,000,000 
500,000 
800,000 
550,000 

*i 

7i 

§ 

5 
5 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

116 
138 
89 
92x 
99a; 

8 

BANKS. 
Chartered  Bank   of  India,  Australia,  1 

Number  of 
Shares. 

60,000 

14 

20 

57 

*i 

National  Bank  of  India  

64,000 

12 

124 

47 

^ 

(t)  Eligible  lor  Trustee  investments, 
(z)  Ex  dividend. 

points  out  that  East  Indian  Deferred  Annuity  Capital  is  not 
a  trustee  security.  This  is  perfectly  true  as  regards  the  ordinary 
security  which,  consisting  of  a  terminable  annuity,  is  obviously 
unsuitable  for  a  trust  investment.  The  Deferred  Annuity  Capital, 
Class  D,  however,  is  specifically  included  in  the  list  of  trustee 
investments  quoted  in  the  Trustee  Act,  1893,  provision  being 
made  in  that  class  for  the  eventual  return  of  capital.  The 
mark  (t),  indicating  that  to  be  eligible  for  trustee  investments, 
is  therefore  quite  correct. 

Two  out  of  the  three  Indian  "presidency"  banks  which  have 
announced  their  results  for  the  past  half-year  have  declared 
dividends  at  increased  rates,  although  to  do  this  they  have  had 
to  draw  to  some  extent  on  the  undivided  surpluses  brought 
forward  from  the  preceding  half-year.  The  Bank  of  Bombay 
pays  13  per  cent,  per  annum,  against  12  per  cent.,  and  adds 
Es.  25,000  to  its  reserve,  but  the  carry-forward  is  reduced  from 
Bs.  4,93,888  to  Ks.  3,76,050.  The  Bank  of  Madras  increases  its 
rate  from  10  per  cent,  to  12  per  cent.,  places  Ks.  1,50,000  to 
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Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

8J%  1884  Begd.  Stock 

4,676,830 

1911-34 

101 



1  June  —  1  Deo. 

3%  Inscribed  Stock  («) 

8,594,877 

1938 

91 

3i 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

2i%       ,,              ,,     (t) 

1,592,105 

1947 

77 

3H 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

PROVINCIAL. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

3%  Inscribed  Stock    . 

2,045,760 

1941 

85 

HI 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

MANITOBA. 

5%  Sterling  Bonds     . 

308,000 

1923 

107 

4A 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

4%        „        Debs.       . 

205,000 

1928 

101 

41 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

3%  Stock     .     .     .     . 

164,000 

1949 

81 

311 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

QUEBEC. 

3%  Inscribed         .     . 

1,897,820 

1937 

84£ 

4 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

MUNICIPAL. 

1 

Hamilton  (City  of)  4% 

482,800 

1934 

100 

*A 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Montreal      3%      Deb  \ 
Stock      .     .     .       / 

1,440,000 

permanent 

80 

31 

(l  May—  1  Nov. 

Do.  4%  Cons.     ,, 

1,821,917 

1932 

103 

HI 

1 

Quebec  4%  Debs.  . 
Do.  3J%  Con.  Stock 

385,000 
504,196 

1923 
drawings 

101 
91 

3$ 
311 

}l  Jan.—  1  July. 

Toronto  5%  Con.  Debs 

136,700 

1919-20* 

104 

4| 

Do.  4%  Stg.  Bonds 

300,910 

1922-28* 

101 

3; 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

DO.  8J%  Bonds      . 

1,169,844 

1929 

92 

4 

Vancouver  4%  Bonds 

121,200 

1931 

101 

4 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  4%  40-year  Bonds 
Winnipeg  5%  Debs.    . 

117,200 
'  138,000 

1932 
1914 

102 
103 

7  Feb.—  7  Aug. 
30  Apr.—  31  Oct. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 


reserve,  and  makes  but  a  slight  draft  on  the  carry  forward,  the 
balance  being  Es.  1,52,000  against  Ks.  1,71,885.  In  the  case  of 
the  Bank  of  Bengal,  the  excellent  dividend  rate  of  14  per  cent, 
is  maintained,  and  Es.  2,50,000  is  again  placed  to  reserve,  but 
the  carry-forward  is  reduced  from  Es.  3,27,000  to  Es.  2,46,780. 

As  regards  Canadian  investments,  the  outstanding  event  of 
the  month  has  been  the  announcement  of  an  increase  in  the 
dividend  on  Canadian  Pacific  shares.  The  dividend  in  respect 
of  the  land  and  other  extraneous  assets  of  the  company,  com- 
mencing with  the  next  quarterly  payment,  is  to  be  increased 
from  1  to  3  per  cent,  per  annum.  This,  with  the  7  per  cent, 
to  which  the  dividend  from  railway  profits  was  increased  last 
August,  will  put  the  shares  on  a  10  per  cent,  dividend  basis. 
In  the  President's  speech  at  the  meeting  in  Montreal  last 
October  an  increase  in  dividend  was  foreshadowed,  but  it  had 
not  been  generally  expected  either  that  the  amount  would  appear 
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CANADIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid  up 
per 
Share. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

°/ 

Canadian  Pacific  Shares 

1,800,000 

10 

$100 

214J 

4B 

Do.  4%  Preference    .      . 

£11,328,082 

4 

Stock 

104* 

3ii 

Do.  5%  Stg.  1st  Mtg.  Bd.  1915 

£7,191,500 

5 

105 

si 

Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 

£27,993,228 

4 

1054 

3* 

Grand  Trunk  Ordinary 

£22,475,985 

nil. 

25 

nil. 

Do.  5%  1st  Preference  . 

£3,420,000 

5 

1064 

411 

Do.  5%  2nd 

£2,530,000 

5 

96 

5^5 

Do.  4%  3rd 

£7,168,055 

nil. 

54 

nil. 

Do.  4%  Guaranteed 

£9,840,011 

4 

92 

*A 

Do.  5%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock 

£4,270,375 

5 

126 

31* 

Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 

£15,821,571 

4 

101 

8Jf 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Montreal    .... 

140,000 

10 

$100 

245 

4^j 

Bank  of  British  North  America 

20,000 

7 

50 

764. 

4^ 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  . 

200,000 

9 

$50 

£22J 

4?s 

Canada  Company     .... 

8,319 

30s.  per  sh. 

1 

29 

64 

Hudson's  Bay     

100,000 

80s.  per  sh. 

10* 

114$ 

8£ 

Trust  and  Loan  of  Canada      . 

75,000 

8 

5 

4 

Do.  new    .... 

25,000 

8 

3 

Ql 

H 

British  Columbia  Elec-iDef. 

£600,000 

8 

Stock 

146* 

5& 

trie  Railway    .     .     .  /Prefd. 

£600,000 

6 

Stock 

1264 

*i* 

£1  capital  repaid  1904. 


NEWFOUNDLAND   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

34%  Sterling  Bonds    . 

2,178,800 

1941-7-8f 

91 

BH 

3%  Sterling        „ 

325,000 

1947 

80 

» 

4%  Inscribed  Stock    . 

320,000 

1913-38* 

101 

& 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

4y 

455,647 

1935 

106 

S 

4%  Cons.  Ins.    „ 

200,000 

1936 

104 

•H 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemptioi: 
t  Yield  calculated  on  latest  date. 


so  early  or  that  the  increase  would  be  so  large.  A  substantial 
advance  has  therefore  occurred  in  the  price  of  the  shares,  which 
stand  as  many  as  fifteen  points  higher  than  a  month  ago. 

Excellent  progress  is  shown  by  the  latest  trade  and  revenue 
returns  of  the  various  Australian  States.  In  New  South  Wales 
the  revenue  for  December  amounted  to  £1,876,000  against 
£1,185,000  for  the  corresponding  month  of  last  year.  This 
makes  £7,658,000  for  the  half  year  against  £6,841,000,  every 
branch  of  revenue  showing  an  increase.  South  Australia's 
revenue  for  the  half-year  was  £2,010,640,  an  increase  of  £358,882, 
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Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

NEW  SOUTH  WADES. 

4%  Inscribed  Stock  t) 
W°      "              "      A 

d/o            „                     „         I) 

9,686,300 
16,464,545 
12,480,000 

1933 
1924 
1935 

105 

98 
87 

1 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

VlCTOBIA. 

§  Inscribed,  1885      . 
1889  (t) 
„     w  .  . 

5,970,000 
5,000,000 
5,211,331 

1920 
1921-6* 
1929-49f 

102* 
97 
84J 

3f 

SP 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

QUEENSLAND. 

4%  Bonds    .... 
4%  Inscribed  Stock   t) 
84%        „             „      «) 

3%          „             „      «) 

10,267,400 
7,939,000 
8,616,034 
4,274,213 

1913-15* 
1924 
1921-30t 
1922-47f 

100J 
102* 

m 

83} 

w 

11', 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

4%  Bonds   . 
4%  Inscribed  Stock    . 

3%    ;;     ;;  Si 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

1,359,300 
6,269,000 
2,517,800 
839,500 
2,760,100 

1916 
1916-7-36* 
1939 
1916-26$ 
1916  1  or 
after. 

102 
102 
96£ 
88 
81| 

85 

| 

3 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 

4%  Inscribed 
3%        " 

?:  : 

t)  .    . 

1,876,000 
3,780,000 
3,750,000 
2,500,000 

1911-31* 
1920-35f 
1915-35J 
1927J 

101 
97*. 
86* 
90 

4 
3H 

^T^ff 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
jl  May—  1  Nov. 
15  Jan.—  15  July. 

TASMANIA. 

3£%  Inscbd.  Stock   (t) 
4% 
37     .....  lt\ 

4,156,500 
1,000,000 
450,000 

1920-40* 
1920-40* 
1920-40t 

97£ 
102* 
85 

If 

3£ 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier. 

J  No  allowance  for  redemption. 
(«)  Eligible  for  Trustee  Investment. 


AUSTRALIAN   MUNICIPAL  AND   OTHER   BONDS. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

- 
Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Melbourne  &  Met.  Bd.  \ 
of  Works  4%  Debs.  / 

1,000,000 

1921 

101 

4 

1  Apl.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  Crty  4%  Deb. 

850,000 

1915-22* 

100 

4 

Melbourne         Trams  \ 
Trust  4£%  Debs.     .  / 

1,650,000 

1914-16* 

101 

*i 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

S.Melbourne  4*%  Debs. 

128,700           1919 

101 

*& 

Sydney  4%  Debs.  .     . 

640,000     i  1912-13 

100 

4 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Debs.  .     .     . 

300,000           1919 

100 

4 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
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of  which  £141,956  was  contributed  by  railways  and  £65,904  by 
land  sales.  The  Queensland  revenue  of  December  was  £652,000 
against  £516,000.  The  half-year's  surplus  of  revenue  over 
expenditure  was  £455,000  against  a  surplus  of  £113,000  for  the 
latter  half  of  1909. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Bank  of  New  South  Wales,  whose 
good  results  were  recorded  here  last  month,  Mr.  MacKellar, 
the  president,  made  some  interesting  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
the  approaching  issue  of  Commonwealth  Government  notes.  He 
said  that  the  change  from  bank  issue  to  Federal  issue  would  be 
made  without  disturbance  of  the  bank's  business.  He  took 
occasion  to  express  the  opinion,  however,  that  while  he  considered 
it  would  have  been  better  to  provide  a  larger  statutory  reserve  of 
gold  than  25  per  cent,  for  the  seven  millions  sterling  primary 
issue,  the  amount  of  that  issue  was  not  large  enough  to  cause 

AUSTRALIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS  AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 

up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 
Emu  Bay  and  Mount  Bischofl  .      .     . 
Do.  4*7  Irred  Deb  Stock 

12,000 
£130  900 

1° 
6 
41 

5 
100 

44 
95 

6| 

4ii 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 
Bank  of  Australasia  

40,000 

14 

40 

115 

41§ 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales  .... 
Union  Bank  of  Australia  £75    .     .     . 
Do.  4%  Inscribed  Stock  Deposits    .      . 
Australian  Mort.  Land  &  Finanoa  £25 
Do.  4%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock      .... 
Dalgety  &  Co  £20 

125,000 
60,000 
£600,000 
80,000 
£1,900,000 
154  000 

10 
14 
4 

"? 

7 

20 
25 
100 
5 
100 
5 

44 
64$ 
99 

4 
9& 

5ii 

Do.  4A%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock   .... 
Goldsbrough  Mort  &  Co.  4%  A  Deb.\ 
Stock  Reduced  / 

£620,000 
£1,067,137 
£711  340 

*i 

4 
51 

100 
100 
100 

106 

87i 
98* 

*A 
*A 

Australian  Agricultural  £25       .      .      . 
South  Australian  Company 
Trust  &  Agency  of  Australasia  . 
Do.  f>°/  Cum  Pref 

20,000 
14,200 
42,479 
87  500 

£4* 
| 

215 

20 
1 

10 

70 
65^a; 

9§ 

12IS 
51 

(x)  Ex  dividend. 


NEW  ZEALAND   GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

5%  Bonds    .... 
4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

266,300 
29,150,302 

1914 
1929 

105 
104 

m 

8# 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 
1  May—  1  Nov. 

3*%  Stock  (t)    .      .      .|  13,852,432 

1940 

95£ 

a 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

3%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

9,659,980 

1945 

85i 

B| 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
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NEW   ZEALAND   MUNICIPAL  AND   OTHER   SECURITIES. 


; 

Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Auckland  5%  Deb.      . 
Do.  Hbr.  Bd.  5%  Debs.  ! 

200,000 
150,000 

1934-8* 
1917 

107 
104 

3 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 
10  April-  10  Oct. 

Bank  of  N.  Z.  sharesf  | 

150,000 

div.  12$% 

10J 

3  til 

— 

Do.  4%  Qua.  StockJ  .   i 
Christchurch   6%|! 
Drainage  Loan.      ./' 

£1,000,000 
200,000 

1914 
1926 

100 
119 

2 

April—  Oct. 
30  June—  31  Dec. 

Lyttleton  Hbr.  Bd.  6%  i 

200,000 

1929 

119 

4| 

1" 

Napier   Hbr.   Bd.   5%\i 
Debs  /I 

300,000 

1920 

lOi 

*T7* 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  5%  Debs.   .     .      . 

200,000 

1928 

108 

4^g 

National  Bank  of  N.Z.\ 
£7$  Sbares  £2$  paid/ 

150,000 

div.  12% 

51 

*& 

. 
Jan.  —  July. 

Oamaru  5%  Bds.  .      .   i 
Otago  Hbr.  Cons.  Bds.\ 
5%      / 

173,800 
443,100 

1920 
1934 

97 
105 

n 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Wellington  6%  Impts.l 
Loan       .      .      .     ./ 

100,000 

1914-29 

108 

— 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  6%  Waterworks  . 

130,000 

1929 

119 

49 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  4$%  Debs.       .     . 

165,000 

1933 

103 

4^ 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Westport     Hbr.     4%\ 
Debs  / 

150,000 

1925 

101           4 

I  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption, 
t  £6  13*.  4d.  Shares  with  £3  6s.  8d.  paid  up. 
t  Guaranteed  by  New  Zealand  Government. 


trouble  in  the  way  of  convertibility  provided  the  Treasury  took 
proper  precautions  in  administering  the  Act.  The  statutory 
provision  that  all  issues  over  £7,000,000  shall  have  a  full  gold 


SOUTH   AFRICAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present           When  He- 
Amount,         deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

CAPE  COLONY. 

4£%  Bonds.     .     .     . 
4%  1883  Inscribed      . 
4%  1886 
3£%1886       „          (t). 
3%  1886         „         (t). 

£ 
485,000        dwgs. 
3,733,195         1923 
9,997,566      1916-36* 
15,443,014     1929-49f 
7,553,590      1933-43f 

102 
102 
102 
98$ 
85 

| 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  June—  1  Dec. 
15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 
1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

NATAL. 

4J%  Bonds,  1876   .      . 
4%  Inscribed   *)     .      . 
8J%          „        t)     .      . 
3%           „        t)     .      . 

758,700         1919 
3,026,444         1937 
3,714,917     1914-39f 
6,000,000     1929-49f 

104 
107 

98$ 
85 

1 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 
Apr.—  Oct. 
1  June  —  1  Dec. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 

TRANSVAAL. 

3%  Guartd.  Stock  (t)  . 

35,000,000  i  1923-53f 

94| 

3* 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption, 
t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption, 
(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
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SOUTH   AFRICAN   MUNICIPAL  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

£ 

Bloemfontein  4%  .     . 

763,000 

1954 

98 

4^ 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Cape  Town  4%       .     . 

1,861,750 

1953 

101 

3i| 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Durban  4%       .     .      . 

850,000 

1951-3 

100 

4 

30  June—  31  Dec 

Johannesburg  4% 
Krugersdorp  4%    . 
Pietermaritzburg  4% 

5,500,000 
100,000 
825,000 

1933-4 
1930 
1949-53 

99* 
94 
98 

I 

1  April—  1  Oct. 
1  June—  1  Dec. 
30  June—  31  Dec. 

Port  Elizabeth  4%     . 

374,060 

1964 

100 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Pretoria  4%     .      .      . 

1,000,000 

1939 

98 

41 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Rand  Water  Board  4% 

3,400,000 

1935 

100 

4 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

SOUTH   AFRICAN   RAILWAYS,    BANKS,   AND   COMPANIES 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Mashonaland  5%  Debs  

£2,500,000 

5 

100 

99£ 

5 

Rhodesia  Rlys.   5%  1st  Mort.   Debs.\ 
guar.  byB.S.A.  Co.  till  1915.      .     ./ 

€2,000,000 

5 

100 

100J 

*1« 

Royal  Trans-African  5%  Debs.  Rep.     . 

£1,852,400 

5 

100 

86.1 

H 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

African  Banking  Corporation  £10  shares 
Bank  of  Africa  £18f  

80,000 
160,000 

? 

5 
6i 

4| 

5| 
±Ja 

Natal  Bank  £10 

148  232 

8 

2f 

33 

5A 

National  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £10      .     . 

110,000 

3 

10 

111 

To 

9| 

Standard  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £100    .      . 

61,941 

10 

25 

63i 

3J| 

Ohlsson's  Cape  Breweries     .... 

60,000 

nil 

5 

a 

South  African  Breweries      .... 

965,279 

10 

1 

if 

SH 

British  South  Africa  (Chartered)    .      . 

8,053,874 

1      nil 

1 

1H 

nu 

Do.  57  Debs.  Red.      . 

£1,250,000 

5 

100 

107| 

4& 

Natal  Land  and  Colonization    . 

68,066 

4 

5 

4 

& 

Cape  Town  &  District  Gas  Light  &  Coke 
Kimberley  Waterworks  £10       .      .      . 

10,000 
45,000 

nil 
5 

10 

7 

? 

7 

backing  of  pound  per  pound  was  a  safeguard  which  he  hoped 
would  be  rigidly  adhered  to  in  the  interests  of  a  satisfactory 
currency. 

On  trade  prospects  generally  Mr.  MacKellar  said  that  it 
appeared  certain  that  there  would  be  a  large  outward  trade  during 
the  new  season.  The  import  trade  was  being  carefully  regulated 
to  the  normal  requirements  of  the  people,  so  that  it  was  expected 
that  once  again  it  would  be  largely  exceeded  by  the  exports. 
Business  throughout  Australasia  was  proceeding  steadily  on 
sound  lines,  and  he  viewed  the  position,  from  a  trading  stand- 
point, as  satisfactory. 
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While  the  output  of  gold  from  the  Transvaal  during  December 
was  less  than  the  preceding  month's  production,  the  output  for 
the  whole  year  constituted  a  record,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  table  giving  the  monthly  returns  for  the  past  six  years  : — 


Month. 

1910. 

1909. 

1908. 

1907. 

1906.      !       1905. 

January  . 
February 
March     .      . 
April  .      .      . 

2,554,451 
2,445,088 
I  2,578,877 
2,629,535 

2,612,836 
2,400,892 
2,580,498 
2,578,804 
2,652  699 

2,380,124 
2,301,971 
2,442,022 
2,403,500 
2,472,143 
2,442,329 
2,482,608 
2,496,869 
2.496.112 

£                   £ 
2,283,741    1,820,739! 
2,096,434|  1,731,664] 
2,287,391i  1,884,815! 
2,281,110!  1,865,785 
2,227,838i  1,959,0621 
2,155,976   2,021,8131 
2,262,813   2,089,004 
2,357,602   2,162,583 
2,285,424   2,145,575 

1,568,508 
.545,371 
1,698,340 
,695,550 
,768,734 
,751,412 
,781,944 
,820,496 
,769,124 
,765,047 
1,804,253 
1,833,295 

May  .      .      . 

2,693  785 

June  . 
July  .      .      . 
August    . 
September    . 
October  .      . 
November    . 
December    . 

2,655,602 
2,713,083 
2,757,919 
2,747,853 
2,774,390 
2,729,554 
1  2,722,775 

2,621,818 
2,636,965 
2,597,646 
2,575,760 

2,558,902'  2,624,012 
2,539,1461  2,609,685 
2,569,822   2,806,235 

2,351,344    2,296,361 
2,335,406   2,265,6251  . 
2,478,659i  2,336,961   ] 

Total*     .    32,002,912   30, 925, 788;29, 957, 610j27, 403, 738,24, 579, 987J20, 802, 074 
*  Including  undeclared  amounts  omitted  from  the  monthly  returns. 


Some  improvement  was  shown  by  the  last  native  labour  return 
issued  by  the  Transvaal  Chamber  of  Mines.  The  gold  mines 
enjoyed  a  net  gain  of  575  Kaffirs  on  the  month,  while  the  diamond 
mines  gained  about  1,600.  This  table  gives  the  returns  for  two 
years  past  in  respect  of  the  gold  mines : — 


Month. 

Natives 
Joined. 

Natives 
Left. 

Net  Gain  on 
Month. 

Natives 
Employed  end 
of  Month. 

Chinese 
Employed  end 
of  Month. 

December  1908 

17,404 

10,008 

7,396             148,722 

12,283 

January  1909 

13,551 

11,609 

1,942 

150,664 

10,045 

February    „             18,018 

10,844 

7,174        |     157,838 

10,034 

March         „            16.184 

11,979 

4,205        i     162,043 

9,997 

April 

12,102 

11,244 

858 

162,901 

7,734 

May 

7,717 

12,339 

4,622* 

158,279 

7,717 

June 

8,335 

12,354 

4,019*           154,260 

5,378 

July 

7,826 

12,612 

4,786*           149,474 

5,370 

August        „ 

10,089 

12,642 

2,553*           146,291 

5,361 

September  „ 

11,747 

13,811 

2,064*       ;     144,857 

3,204 

October       „ 

14,656 

13,762 

894             152,563J 

3,199 

November  „ 

13,942 

13,742 

200        1     152,763 

1,799 

December  „ 

17,293 

13,348 

3,945             156,708 

nil. 

January  1910 





3,954             160,662 

nil. 

February    „ 



— 

9,109        !     169,771 

nil. 

March 





8,574        1     178,345 

nil. 

April                            — 



5,469        ]     183,814 

nil. 

May             „      ! 

— 

150        1     183,964 

nil. 

June 



__ 

533*           183,431 

nil. 

July 



__ 

1,917* 

181,514 

nil. 

August        „ 



— 

683* 

180,831 

nil. 

September  „ 

— 

— 

1,369 

182,200 

nil. 

October 





2,097* 

180,103 

nil. 

November  „ 





2,076* 

178,027 

nil. 

December  „ 

— 

575 

178,602 

nil. 

Net  loss. 


%  Including  new  members  of  Native  Labour  Association. 
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December's  output  of  gold  from  Ehodesia  was  consider- 
ably less  than  that  for  the  preceding  month  and  less,  in 
fact,  than  the  production  for  the  corresponding  month  of  1909. 
This  table  gives  the  output  month  by  month  for  five  years 
past : — 


MONTH. 

1910. 

1909. 

1908. 

1907. 

1906. 

£ 

£ 

& 

£ 

& 

January 

227,511 

204,666 

199,380 

168,240 

155,337 

February 

203,888 

192,497 

191,635 

145,397 

137,561 

March 

228,385 

202,157 

200,615 

167,424 

160,722 

April 
May 

228,213 

224,888 

222,700 
225,032 

212,935 
223,867 

175,210 
189,216 

157,108 
169,218 

June 

214,709 

217,600 

224,920 

192,506 

170,083 

July 

195,233 

225,234 

228,151 

191,681 

173,313 

August 

191,423 

228,296 

220,792 

192,106 

179,000 

September 

179,950 

213,249 

204,262 

192,186 

173,973 

October 

234,928 

222,653 

205,466 

191,478 

161,360 

November 

240,573 

236,307 

196,668 

183,058 

175,656 

December 

199,500 

233,397 

217,316 

190,383 

171,770 

Total      . 

2,569,201 

2,623,788 

2,526,007 

2,178,885 

1,985,101 

"""  It  will  be  seen  that  the  output  for  the  whole  of  last  year  was 
less  than  that  for  1909.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  a 
large  number  of  properties  hitherto  worked  successfully  by 
individuals  on  a  small  scale  have  been  taken  over  by  companies, 
and  crushing  has  temporarily  ceased  pending  development  and 
the  erection  of  up-to-date  machinery. 


CROWN  COLONY   SECURITIES. 


• 

Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When 
Redeemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Barbadoes  8J%  ins.  (t) 

375,000 

1925-42* 

97 

81 

1  Mar.—  1  Sep. 

Brit.  Guiana  3%  ins.  (t) 

250,000 

1923-45f 

84J 

35 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Ceylon  4%  ins.  (i).     . 

1,076,100 

1934 

107 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3%  ins.  («).      .      . 

2,850,000 

1940 

85£ 

3& 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Hong-Kong  8|%  ins  (t) 
Jamaica  4%  ins.  (t)     . 

1,485,733 
1,099,048 

I918-43f 
1934 

106* 

3fi 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3£%  ins.  (t)     .      .,'1,455,500 

1919-49f 

95 

3Jrl 

24  Jan.—  24  July. 

Mauritius    3%   guar.| 
Great  Britain  (t)  .  / 

600,000 

1940 

92 

BA 

1  Jan.  —  1  July, 

Do.  4%  ins.  (<)  .      .      . 

482.390 

1937 

105 

3f 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Sierra  Leone  3£%  ins.  (t)\      725  ;  101 

1929-54f 

96£ 

3g 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

Trinidad  4%  ins.   . 

422,593       1917-42* 

102 

3^1 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t).     .      .          600,000     j  1922-44f 

85 

3f2 

15  Jan.  —  15  July. 

Hong-Kong  &  Shang-V;       19Q  QQQ 
hai  Bank  Shares     .  / 

Div.  £4J  |    £89 

4*1 

Feb.—  Aug. 

Yield  calculated  on  shorter  period. 


(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  ii 


t  Yield  calculated  on  longer  period. 
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RUBBER   SHARES. 


Company. 

Issued 
Capital. 

Area 
planted. 

Nominal 
Value  of 
Share. 

Amount 
paid-up. 

Price. 

I 

Acres. 

Anglo-Malay 

150,000 

3,391 

2s. 

2s. 

20s. 

Batu  Tiga    

60,000 

1,545 

£1 

£1 

*4 

Bukit  Rajah      

66,700 

2,772 

£1 

£1 

14 

Consolidated  Malay     . 

62,007 

1,710 

£1 

2s. 

21s.  6d. 

Highlands  and  Lowlands 

317,353 

4,707 

£1 

£1 

4faaZ. 

Kepitigalla  
Kuala  Lumpur       .... 
Lanadron     

225,000 
180,000 
269,780 

3,127 
2,611 
4,570 

£1 
£1 
£1 

£1 
£1 
£1 

I 

41 

Linggi 

100,000 

4,192 

2s. 

2s. 

43s 

Pataling  

22,500 

1,454 

2s. 

2s. 

9H 

Straits  (Bertam)     .... 
Vallambrosa      

200,000 
50,600 

2,541 
1,807 

2s. 
2s. 

2s. 
2s. 

7s. 
31s.  6d. 

(x)  Ex  dividend. 


EGYPTIAN   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Amount  or 
Number  of 
Shares. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Egyptian  Govt.  Guaranteed  Loan  (t)  . 

£7,414,700 

3 

99 

96 

Unified  Debt  

£55,971,960 

4 

100 

101J 

3i5 

National  Bank  of  Egypt      ....   1           300,000 

9 

10 

211 

^T3S 

Bank  of  Egypt      i             50,000 

15 

12i 

32| 

5f 

Agricultural  Bank  of  Egypt,  Ordinary 
„               „              „      Preferred 

496,0001        51 
125,000         4 

5 
10 

9 

it 

„      Bonds     .       £2,350,000         3^ 

100 

85* 

55 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


THE  LONDON  CITY  AND  MIDLAND  BANK,  LIMITED. 

A  most  interesting  and  satisfactory  statement  on  English  and 
foreign  finance  was  made  by  Sir  Edward  Holden  when  presiding 
at  the  annual  general  meeting  of  shareholders  of  the  London  City 
and  Midland  Bank.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  Sir  Edward 
said  that  international  trade  exceeded  the  previous  record  of  1907. 
In  the  case  of  our  own  country  our  imports  and  exports,  amounting 
together  to  1,212  millions  sterling,  exceeded  those  of  1909  by  nearly 
119  millions  sterling  or  about  10  per  cent.,  and  those  of  1907 — the 
crisis  year — by  49  millions,  or  about  4  per  cent.  After  making 
some  detailed  observations  in  reference  to  the  leading  industries 
in  the  midlands  and  in  Lancashire,  he  pointed  out  that  prices  of 
commodities  reached  their  highest  point  in  1907 — the  year  of  the 
American  crisis.  They  fell  8  per  cent,  in  1909,  but  in  1910  they 
were  only  3  per  cent,  less  than  the  high  water  mark  of  1907.  In 
Germany  imports  and  exports  together  for  1910  exceeded  those 
for  1907  by  about  37  millions  sterling,  or  nearly  5  per  cent.,  and 
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those  of  1909  by  48  millions  sterling,  or  about  6£  per  cent.  The 
extension  of  German  banks  abroad  was  still  going  on,  and  in  this 
they  were  taking  the  lead  out  of  the  hands  of  the  English  bankers. 
It  has  been  found  by  experience  that  trade  followed  the  banks, 
and  he  believed  German  trade  in  the  future  would  gain  greatly  by 
this  practical  foresight  of  her  bankers.  France  had  had  her 
political  difficulties,  but  these  appeared  to  have  been  surmounted 
satisfactorily. 

Proceeding  the  Chairman  pointed  oat  that  bankers,  both 
here  and  abroad,  had  benefited  by  the  increased  trade.  Their 
profits  during  the  past  year  must  have  been  record  ones, 
but  the  surplus  profits  had  been  used  to  write  down  securities. 
The  writing  down  of  securities  really  strengthened  the  position  of 
the  Bank,  and  would  earn  for  them  greater  confidence  in  the 
future.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  general  cry  was  when  would 
these  depreciations  cease  ?  The  answer  was — when  they  could 
obtain  and  retain  more  gold  at  a  lower  Bank  Kate.  After  dealing 
with  this  matter  at  length,  he  said  that  there  might  be  a  continued 
— if  not  an  increased — scramble  for  gold  during  the  present  year, 
which  might  even  necessitate  the  Bank  Bates  working  at  a  higher 
level.  Finally,  he  made  a  comparative  statement  on  the  Bank 
outside  rates  ruling  in  the  period  under  review,  and  went  on  to 
say  that  the  profits  of  their  Bank  for  1910  amounted  to  £801,781. 
Out  of  this  they  would  have  paid  in  Dividend  £718,062,  leaving 
£83,719,  from  which  they  had  provided  for  Bank  premises 
£20,000 ;  for  Staff  Pension  Fund  £10,000,  leaving  a  balance  of 
£53,719. 

They  brought  forward  from  last  year  £179,740,  and  they  had 
taken  out  of  this  sufficient  to  make  with  their  surplus  a  sum  of 
£131,157,  which  they  had  used  to  write  down  all  their  investments 
to  below  market  value.  This  would  leave  their  carry  forward  for 
the  present  year  at  £102,301.  This  was  the  second  occasion  on 
which  they  had  reduced  their  carry  forward  for  the  purpose  of 
writing  down  investments,  and  the  soundness  of  the  policy  of 
carrying  forward  a  substantial  sum  was  thus  again  demonstrated 
(applause).  Dealing  with  the  accounts  in  detail,  he  said  their 
cash  and  bullion  in  hand  and  balance  at  the  Bank  of  England 
was  £33,332,567,  being  18 '1  per  cent,  of  their  current  and  deposit 
accounts.  He  moved  the  adoption  of  the  Report  which  was 
unanimously  agreed  to. 

TEUSTEE. 

23  January,  1911. 
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u  Far  as  the  breeze  can  bear,  the  billows  foam, 
Survey  our  empire,  and  behold  our  home." — Byron. 

VOL.  XXI.  MARCH,  1911.  No.  122 

FOREIGN    AFFAIRS 

By    EDWARD    DICEY,    C.B. 
CANADA  AND   THE   UNITED  STATES 

So  much  has  been  written  and  so  much  has  been  said  on  the 
subject  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  still  awaiting  ratification,  that  it  seems  almost  superfluous 
to  refer  to  the  matter  again.  But  there  are  one  or  two  points  I 
should  like  to  emphasise. 

First  of  all,  should  the  Treaty  come  into  force,  it  will  materially 
affect  the  case  for  preference  as  put  forward  by  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
tft  has  always  been  the  aim  oL$reference  advocates  to  impress  on 
their  audiences  that  a  preference  given  to  Canadian  farmers  on 
wheat  would  cause  more  land  to  be  put  under  wheat  and  so 
widen  the  area  of  our  wheat  supply.  By  increasing  the  supply 
you  cheapen  the  commodity,  and  it  was  confidently  expected  that 
with  a  preference  so  much  land  in  Canada  would  be  put  under 
wheat  that  the  price  of  bread  in  this  country  would  be  kept  low. 
Should,  however,  the  lieciprocity  Treaty  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States  become  law,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  very 
much  higher  preference  is  to  be  given  to  Canadian  wheat  than 
was  ever  contemplated  by  Tariff  Eeformers  here,  it  may  be  taken 
for  granted  that  all  the  corn  that  the  States  will  take  from 
Canada  will  go  in  that  direction.  This  must  lessen  the  supply 
available  for  Great  Britain  even  in  present  circumstances,  and 
when  the  population  of  Canada  is  increased  by  emigration  from 
the  Motherland,  instead  of  that  emigration  helping  trade  within 
the  Empire,  it  must  of  necessity  only  assist  the  foreigner,  for  the 
United  States  citizen,  call  him  what  you  will,  can  never  be  a 
Britcmj  For  this  lamentable  condition  of  things  we  have  to 
than5"the  present  Government,  and  instead  of  the  price  of  bread 
Voi,.  XXI.— No.  122.  G 
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even  remaining  at  the  figure  it  is  to-day,  should  the  Treaty  go 
through,  before  a  year  is  over  the  4-lb.  loaf  will  have  gone  up  by 
nearly  a  penny  instead  of  the  much  discussed  farthing  under  the 
preference  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  proposed  to  give  to  Colonial 
grown  wheat. 

Again,  the  entire  trade  of  Canada  will  in  due  time  pass  to  the 
United  States.  We  shall  only  get  what  Americans  do  not  want, 
because  the  States  can  supply  Canada  with  the  same  articles  we 
can,  and  the  tariff  has  only  to  be  so  arranged  as  to  clear  all  the 
trade  for  America.  Equally  will  France  and  Germany  be  sufferers. 
Under  the  altered  conditions  Germany's,  trade  will  be  reduced  by 
one-half,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Canada's  trade  with 
France.  I  confess  I  do  not  quite  understand  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
or  our  own  Ministers  when  they  say  British  trade  with  Canada 
will  not  suffer.  To  some  extent  it  may  be  artificially  main- 
tained for  a  time  by  the  preference  given  to  British  goods, 
but  without  a  quid  pro  quo  from  this  side  that  preference 
will  not  last  much  longer.  Already  South  Africa  is  talking  of 
withdrawing  her  preference  to  British  goods  unless  she  receives 
some  return,  and  the  same  view  has  over  and  over  again  been 
expressed  on  behalf  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  In  the  altered 
circumstances  we  shall  not  have  long  to  wait. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  arrangement  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States  is  the  beginning  of  the  end.  We  sell  a 
great  deal  to  foreign  countries  and  we  get  much  in  return.  That 
trade  will  continue,  as  we  must  have  the  foreign  goods ;  but, 
after  all  said  and  done,  our  foreign  trade  is  a  diminishing  trade 
compared,  say,  with  German  foreign  trade.  It  was  on  our 
Colonial  trade  that  we  depended  to  make  up  for  this  decrease,  and 
especially  on  our  increasing  trade  with  Canada.  With  the  added 
competition  of  the  United  States — I  say  added  because  of  the 
preference — what  chance  is  there  for  the  expansion  of  British 
trade  in  this  direction.  But  perhaps  I  shall  be  told  you  still  have 
Australia,  New  Zealand  and  South  Africa.  True,  but  why 
should  not  these  countries  follow  suit?  They  may  not,  perhaps, 
secure  quite  as  good  terms  as  Canada  has  done  with  the  United 
States,  but  they  can  doubtless  get  a  very  useful  preference  either 
from  the  States  or  from  Germany.  Why  should  they  stick  to 
the  old  country  if  Canada  deserts  it?  Again,  Canada  is  getting 
for  herself  a  population,  whereas  the  population  of  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  is  practically  stationary,  while  South  Africa  can 
hardly  yet  be  described  as  a  white  man's  country. 

It  is  said  that  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  has  negotiated  the  Treaty 
for  party  purposes.  Of  this  wre  have  no  evidence ;  but  obviously 
when  emigration  in  the  West  is  represented  by  something  like 
two  to  one  in  favour  of  Americans  as  against  Britishers,  one  can 
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understand  the  trend  of  opinion  in  that  part  of  Canada.  Nor  is 
the  situation  made  clearer  by  the  fact  that  a  naturalised  citizen  of 
Canada  is  not  necessarily  a  naturalised  citizen  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  although  both  are  subjects  of  the  King.  I  do  not  for 
one  moment  doubt  the  loyalty  of  Canadians,  whether  they  are 
naturalised  Englishmen  or  only  naturalised  Canadians,  but  I 
firmly  believe  that  the  closer  the  commercial  relations  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States  become  the  closer  will  become 
their  political  relations.  I  do  not  imply  that  Canada  anticipates 
"  cutting  the  painter."  She  could  not  if  she  would  and  she  would 
not  if  she  could.  Nor  do  I  think  that  Canadians  will  ever 
settle  down  with  the  Americans.  But  if  the  late  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith's  prophecy  of  annexation  or  absorption,  call  it  what  you 
will,  is  not  to  be  fulfilled,  something  else  will  be.  We  must  wait 
and  see.  Perhaps  after  all  the  Dominion  Government  may  think 
better  of  the  bargain  they  have  made.  It  is  not  too  late  to  draw 
back.  The  matter  is  worth  consideration. 


RUSSIA  AND  CHINA 

11 1  understand  that  arrangements  have  been  made  for  Russian 
troops  to  reoccupy  the  Hi  region  of  Chinese  Turkestan.  This 
serious  measure  has  been  made  necessary  by  China's  persistent 
disregard  of  her  obligations  under  the  Treaty  concluded  in 
St.  Petersburg  on  February  24,  1881.  By  this  Treaty  Eussia 
agreed  to  evacuate  the  Hi  region,  which  she  had  occupied  in  1871, 
in  return  for  consular  and  commercial  privileges  within  the  said 
region  and  Mongolia,  and  in  Manchuria,  including  rights  of 
navigation  on  the  rivers  Amur,  Sungari  and  Ussuri.  The  Treaty 
was  renewable  by  decades,  unless  notice  were  given  by  either  side 
of  a  desire  to  revise  the  terms  between  February  24  and  August 
24 — a  conjuncture  which  matures  in  the  present  year." 

Such  was  the  wording  of  the  telegram  despatched  from  Peking 
on  the  15th  February,  by  the  well-informed  correspondent  of  the 
Times,  giving  the  first  intimation  to  this  country  that  anything 
was  wrong  between  Eussia  and  China.  On  the  question  of 
Eussia's  grievances  we  learn  from  the  same  source  that  specific 
violations  of  the  Treaty  of  China,  "  have  been  aggravated 
by  constant  attempts  to  disregard  other  treaty  obligations,  notably 
those  relating  to  the  East  Chinese  Eailway  and  to  consular 
jurisdiction  over  Eussian  subjects.  Eussia  three  years  ago  gave 
a  positive,  perhaps  an  excessive,  proof  of  her  very  friendly  dis- 
position towards  China  by  surrendering  her  share  in  the  municipal 
government  of  Harbin  to  the  Chinese.  Her  conciliatory  attitude 
was  apparently  misunderstood  in  Peking.  The  strongest  repre- 

G  2 
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sentations  having  failed  to  bring  the  Chinese  Government  to  a 
sense  of  its  obligations,  Kussia  is  taking  what  promises  to  be  a 
more  effective  method  of  enforcing  respect  of  treaty  rights." 

The  Hi  district  forms  but  a  small  portion  of  the  great  out- 
lying Chinese  province  of  Turkestan,  and  it  lies  open  on  its 
western  frontier  to  the  Semirechensk  province  of  Bussian 
Turkestan,  and  as  the  Times  leader  writer  very  correctly  points 
out,  "from  the  military  point  of  view  it  would  doubtless  be  an 
easy  matter  for  Kussia  to  resume  possession  of  this  district,  while 
the  transfer  from  Chinese  to  Bussian  rule  of  a  relatively  small 
area  of  territory  in  so  remote  a  corner  of  Central  Asia  would  be 
in  itself  hardly  a  matter  of  first-rate  importance."  At  the  same 
time,  seeing  that  the  Treaty  of  1881  secured  the  return  of  the  Hi 
district  to  Chinese  rule,  for  Bussia  to  come  again  into  possession 
would  mean  a  severe  blow  to  Chinese  prestige  and  a  serious  check 
to  her  powers  of  diplomacy.  Hence,  Bussia's  ultimatum  created 
something  like  consternation  at  Peking,  and  the  Chinese  authori- 
ties, in  order  to  avoid  a  cession  of  territory,  immediately  set 
themselves  to  consider  how  they  could  best  appease  their  aggrieved 
opponents.  As  the  Times  correspondent  has  indicated,  the 
present  difficulties  have  arisen  in  connection  with  the  1881  Treaty, 
by  the  terms  of  which  Bussia  secured  certain  commercial  facilities 
in  Mongolia  and  Manchuria.  And  as  that  journal  puts  it,  in  the 
course  of  some  interesting  comments  on  the  situation,  the  Chinese 
authorities  are  alleged  to  have  systematically  disregarded,  of  later 
years,  the  regions  conceded  to  Bussian  merchants  and  residents 
beyond  the  Great  Wall,  and  to  have  taken  administrative  measures, 
deliberately  designed  to  render  the  residence  of  Bussians  im- 
possible, even  in  those  cities  in  which  their  treaty  rights  are 
beyond  dispute.  The  Bussians  at  the  same  time  demand  the 
appointment,  of  consular  officers  at  three  important  points  in 
Turkestan,  together  with  the  unfettered  exercise  of  consular 
jurisdiction  over  Bussian  subjects. 

A  Eeuter  telegram  gives  the  following  as  the  formal  reply 
sent  by  China  to  the  six  points  of  the  Bussian  note. 

1.  China  does  not  admit  the  grounds  of  complaint  con- 
cerning her  alleged  interference  with  Free  Trade  in  the 
frontier  districts. 

2.  She   admits   the   extra-territorial    rights  claimed    by 
Bussia. 

3.  She  admits   the  Bussian  demand   regarding   Bussian 
subjects   in   Mongolia  and   the  territory  behind   the    Great 
Wail,  so  far  as  their  exemption  from  indirect  taxation  is  con- 
cerned. 

4.  She  admits  the  right   to   establish    Consulates  when 
these  are  warranted  commercially,  which,  she  contends,  is 
not  yet  the  case. 
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5.  She  admits   no  cause   for   complaint   in   the  attitude 
of  Chinese  officials  towards  Russian  Consuls. 

6.  She  admits   the  right  claimed  by  Russia  to  acquire 
land  and  buildings  in  certain  neighbourhoods. 

The  same  agency  tells  us  that  in  conclusion,  the  reply  states, 
"that  China  adheres  to  the  principles  of  the  Treaty  of  1881, 
but  does  not  agree  to  their  expansion.  She  remains  conciliatory, 
while  profoundly  regretting  the  sudden  change  in  Russia's  policy, 
which,  she  declares,  does  not  harmonise  with  the  friendly  relations 
which  have  existed  in  the  past  between  the  two  Powers,  who 
should  welcome  the  revision  of  this  ambiguous  Treaty,  especially 
in  view  of  the  material  changes  which  have  been  wrought, 
such  as  Russian  railway  and  other  developments,  since  1881.' 

But  the  matter  can  hardly  be  left  here.  Russia  is  sure  to 
require  guarantees,  and  this  subject  will  probably  be  introduced 
during  the  negotiations  which  are  expected  to  take  place  when 
China  announces  her  intention  of  denouncing  the  1881  Treaty. 
For  some  time  it  has  been  an  open  secret  that  China  was  dissatisfied 
with  the  terms  of  that  arrangement,  and  but  for  internal  troubles 
in  1907  would  have  denounced  her  obligations  at  the  last  oppor- 
tunity. No  doubt  it  was  this  knowledge  that  caused  Russia  to 
take  what  might  otherwise  appear  to  be  a  sudden  and  somewhat 
arbitrary  step.  For  had  Russia  postponed  action  till  after  the 
denouncement,  her  action  would  have  been  open  to  other  con- 
structions than  that  of  defending  her  strictly  treaty  rights.  The 
position  now  is  quite  in  order;  and,  whatever  line  China  may  be 
disposed  to  take  in  the  matter  of  the  Treaty,  she  cannot  plead 
ignorance  of  Russia's  requirements. 

On  the  other  hand  one  cannot  dismiss  off-hand  the  report 
prevalent  in  Peking  that  Russia's  action  is  not  altogether 
independent.  In  Chinese  circles  it  is  freely  said  that  Russia  and 
Japan  are  acting  in  concert,  that  their  combined  aim  is  to  secure 
territorial  acquisitions  in  Mongolia  and  Manchuria.  Of  this  it 
may  be  that  we  have  no  direct  evidence,  but  it  would  be  idle  to 
deny  that  the  past  action  either  of  Japan  or  Russia  refutes 
the  indictment.  To  some  extent  I  sympathise  with  Japan, 
especially  when  one  recalls  the  action  taken  by  Russia  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  China-Japan  war.  Moreover,  Russia's 
seizure  of  Port  Arthur  and  unauthorised  occupation  of  Manchuria 
in  violation  of  treaty  engagements  both  with  China  and  Japan 
gives  point  to  the  Chinese  indictment.  Japan  is  far-seeing 
enough  to  understand  that,  allied  to  Russia,  she  can  secure  for 
herself  a  far  safer  position  in  Manchuria  than  if  she  were  to  act 
alone.  Looking  back  then  on  recent  history,  the  report  of  a  joint 
policy  of  aggression  on  the  part  of  Russia  and  Japan  in  the  Far 
East  is  by  no  means  the  dream  that  some  authorities  would  have 
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us  believe.  I  have  never  found  myself  quite  able  to  trust  Russia. 
Hitherto,  Treaty  obligations  with  Bussia  have  not  been  allowed  to 
stand  in  her  way.  I  confess  then  that  while  admitting  China's 
delinquencies  on  this  occasion,  and  realising  that  Bussia  has  just 
reason  for  forcing  China  to  recognise  her  diplomatic  obligations, 
I  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  dismiss  from  my  mind  altogether 
the  impression  that  there  is  something  in  the  view  taken  by 
China.  Peaceful  penetration  is  a  diplomatic  usage,  well  known 
in  China  as  well  as  in  Africa,  and  if  one  Power  can  only 
penetrate  far  enough  to  justify  the  assertion  of  occupation  it  goes 
a  long  way  towards  securing  the  end  in  view. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  action  of  Bussia  synchronises  with 
the  plague  in  China,  but  that  is  a  mere  coincidence.  I  do  not  for 
one  moment  believe  that  Bussia  desired  to  take  advantage  of 
China's  internal  misfortunes.  But  it  may  be  that  these  mis- 
fortunes will  stand  in  the  way  of  China  pursuing  her  policy 
of  denunciation;  if  so,  the  matter  in  dispute  must  be  settled 
in  some  other  way,  for  a  settlement  will  have  to  be  brought 
about  without  delay.  The  position,  if  allowed  to  drift,  will  before 
long  become  a  delicate  one,  and  it  may  involve  this  country  as  well 
as  France,  to  say  nothing  of  Japan. 

With  regard  to  France  the  Temps  observes  : 

France,  which  is  attached  to  Eussia  by  ties  of  a  character  different  from 
those  that  unite  England  and  Russia,  manifestly  owes  her  sympathetic  support 
to  the  justifiable  claims  of  an  allied  and  friendly  nation.  At  the  same  tune,  hi 
considering  the  future  of  these  demands,  we  cannot  forget  the  past.  Without 
casting  suspicion  upon  the  intentions  of  any  Power,  and  without  exaggerating 
either  the  lessons  of  history  or  the  apprehensions  which  are  warranted  by 
recent  events,  it  is  at  once  our  duty  and  our  right  as  allies  to  say  to  the 
Russians,  "  Compel  China  to  respect  the  engagements  which  are  in  force 
between  yourselves  and  her.  But  always  bear  in  mind  that,  to  adapt  the 
saying  of  Bismarck,  in  Asia  the  Franco-Russian  alliance  has  gained  none  but 
Pyrrhic  victories,  the  price  of  which  has  invariably  had  to  be  paid  in  Europe." 

As  regards  Germany,  for  once  we  hear  nothing  of  German 
aggression  in  connection  with  the  Busso-China  dispute. 
Germany  is  not  directly  interested  except  to  secure  the  policy  of 
the  open  door,  and  so  far  as  one  can  ascertain,  Germany  is  as 
anxious  as  this  country  or  France  to  see  Bussia  and  China  again 
on  friendly  terms.  In  any  event  this  is  hardly  the  time  for  a 
"  diplomatic  incident "  in  the  Far  East,  and  it  may  be  stated  with 
confidence  that  no  European  power  is  desirous  of  seeing  one  arise. 


THE  KAISER'S  VISIT 

The  announcement  that  the  German  Emperor  is  to  be  the 
guest  of  the  King  at  Buckingham  Palace  before  the  coronation, 
and  will  attend  the  ceremony  at  the  opening  of  the  national 
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memorial  to  Queen  Victoria  has  given  great  satisfaction  in  both 
countries.  It  will  be  the  first  State  visit  after  the  period  of 
mourning,  and  this  early  meeting  between  the  two  monarchs 
augurs  well  for  a  new  era  in  the  relations  of  this  country  and 
Germany.  For  some  time  past  it  has  been  patent  that  if  the 
peace  of  the  world  is  to  be  maintained,  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  people  of  Germany  must  be  close  friends.  This 
knowledge  is  at  last  coming  home  to  both  nationalities,  and  there 
are  on  all  sides  indications  of  a  desire  to  heal  the  breach  and  to 
shake  hands  and  be  friends.  This  was  the  earnest  wish  of  King 
Edward  and  this  is  the  earnest  wish  of  King  George.  It  only 
remains  for  politicians  to  heal  their  differences  and  for  common 
sense  to  prevail. 


THE  BAGHDAD  RAILWAY 

One  of  the  most  welcome  signs  of  a  more  friendly  feeling 
between  Great  Britain  and  Germany  is  shown  in  the  change  of 
attitude  adopted  by  the  British  Press  towards  the  Baghdad 
Bail  way.  When  the  undertaking  was  first  mooted  and  this 
country  was  invited  to  join  with  Germany  and  the  other  great 
Powers  in  constructing  the  line,  the  Press  of  this  country  actively 
opposed  the  proposition.  The  Government  of  the  day  had 
accepted  it  in  principle,  but  the  party  organs,  Conservative 
and  Badical,  made  common  cause  against  the  idea,  and  so  Lord 
Lansdowne  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  position  he  had  taken 
up,  although  he  and  his  colleagues  were  not  one  whit  less  eager  to 
see  the  line  made  an  international  line  than  are  the  present 
administration.  Sir  Edward  Grey  would  have  us  believe  that, 
now  as  then,  it  is  only  a  matter  of  agreement  as  to  conditions. 
With  all  deference  to  his  opinion,  I  think  the  situation  to-day  is 
very  different  to  what  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  Then  jve  had  to 
meet  the  organised  opposition  of  the  Press.  To-day  there  is  no 
such  compelling  influence  at  work.  Instead  of  pressure  being 
brought  to  bear  on  the  Foreign  Minister  to  withdraw,  public 
opinion  has  veered  round,  and  although  conditions  are  still  all- 
important  they  do  not  occupy  that  overwhelming  position  before 
which  no  government  could  stand. 

In  my  article  last  month  I  made  the  suggestion  that  we 
should  lose  no  time  in  opening  negotiations  with  the  Turkish 
government  as  to  the  Gulf  section,  and  more  especially  as  to  that 
part  of  it  which  is  to  connect  Basra  with  Koweit.  My  article  was, 
of  course,  in  type  before  the  month  closed.  On  February  9 
the  Times  correspondent  at  Constantinople  telegraphs  : 

Rifaat  Pasha,  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  has  intimated  to  the  British 
Ambassador  that  the  Porte  is  desirous  of  opening  pourparlers  with  the  British 
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Government  in  regard  to  the  questions  connected  with  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
Mesopotamia.  Official  circles  express  the  hope  that  diplomatic  conversations 
will  begin  in  a  few  days'  time.  In  the  meantime  the  representatives  of  the 
Baghdad  Railway  Company  are  discussing  the  prolongation  of  the  railway 
beyond  El  Helif  with  the  Minister  of  Finance.  I  understand  that  the  rumour 
that  the  German  Government  has  officially  approached  the  Porte  in  regard  to 
proposals  for  the  settlement  of  the  question  of  the  construction  of  the  Gulf 
sections  of  the  railway  is  premature. 

With  regard  to  the  reference  to  Germany,  this  again  corre- 
sponds with  the  suggestion  put  forward  by  me  to  the  effect  that 
Germany  and  Turkey  should  also  consult  together.  But  my 
purpose  is  not  so  much  to  emphasise  my  own  anticipations  as 
to  draw  attention  to  the  common-sense  attitude  of  the  Times 
towards  what  I  venture  to  regard  as  a  most  important  civilising 
influence  in  the  Middle  East.  On  the  day  following  the  receipt 
of  the  above  telegram  the  Times  offers  the  following  editorial 
contribution  to  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  : 

The  information  which  we  published  yesterday  from  our  Constantinople 
correspondent,  that  the  Ottoman  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  has  intimated  to 
the  British  ambassador  the  desire  of  the  Porte  to  initiate  an  exchange  of  views 
with  the  British  Government  in  regard  to  questions  connected  with  Mesopo- 
tamia and  the  Persian  Gulf,  though  not  yet  officially  confirmed,  is,  we  trust,  of 
good  omen.  If  those  questions  can  be  settled,  as  we  are  firmly  convinced  they 
can  be,  in  conformity  with  the  important  interests  of  Great  Britain  in  those 
regions  and  with  the  dignity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  many  of  the  difficulties — 
perhaps  the  chief  ones — which  an  arrangement  with  regard  to  the  Baghdad 
Railway  presents  for  this  country  will  be  considerably  mitigated,  if  not  wholly 
removed.  At  any  rate,  if  by  agreement  with  Turkey  we  can  uphold  our 
legitimate  influence  in  the  Gulf  and  in  Mesopotamia,  the  political  aspects  of 
the  Baghdad  Railway  question  will  be  materially  simplified,  and  it  is  those 
aspects  which  must  be  the  chief  matter  of  concern  to  British  statesmanship. 

That  is  and  always  has  been  my  case.  What  we  have  to  do  is  to 
secure  our  legitimate  influence  in  the  Gulf  and  in  Mesopotamia. 
And  the  only  way  to  obtain  this  end  is  by  coming  to  some  agree- 
ment with  Turkey  and  with  Germany.  For  the  exact  same 
purpose  as  we  did  Eussia  also  stood  aloof,  but  the  Potsdam  con- 
versations brought  about  a  complete  change  of  face  on  the  part  of 
Eussia,  and  once  that  happened  Great  Britain  and  France,  if 
not  anxious,  were  at  any  rate  far  from  unwilling  to  reconsider 
their  positions.  Eussia,  France  and  this  country  are  now 
beginning  to  see  that  nothing  they  can  do  can  prevent  the  line 
being  built  as  far  as  Basra,  and  this  being  so  obviously  no  one 
of  these  Powers  desires  to  shut  itself  out  from  any  benefits  that 
may  accrue  from  the  undertaking.  This  country,  too,  has  the 
all-important  purpose  in  view  of  keeping  control  of  the  territory 
between  Basra  and  Koweit,  and  that  cannot  be  done,  or  at  least 
such  control  may  be  jeopardised,  by  not  taking  time  by  the  fore- 
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lock  and  coming  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  with  Turkey  and 
Russia  over  this  last  section  of  the  Baghdad  Railway.  France, 
it  may  be  taken  for  granted,  will  follow  Russia's  lead. 

In  the  course  of  an  interesting  article  on  the  railway  in  the 
Journal  des  Debats,  a  contradiction  is  given  to  the  statement 
that  the  attempts  on  the  part  of  German  and  French  parties  to 
secure  the  quotation  of  the  railway  bonds  in  Paris  failed 
because  the  French  Government  was  hostile  to  the  scheme. 
"  They  failed  because  the  Russian  Government,  which  was  at 
that  time  ill-inspired  and  short-sighted,  believed  that  it  was  in 
the  interest  of  Russia  to  create  as  many  difficulties  as  possible 
for  an  enterprise  which  it  judged  to  be  perilous  for  itself.  Russia 
refused  to  recognise  that,  once  the  concession  had  been  granted, 
the  construction  of  the  line  was  inevitable,  and  that  it  was 
infinitely  preferable  both  for  her  and  for  France  to  secure  the 
participation  of  French  capital  on  a  considerable  scale,  together 
with  a  corresponding  share  in  the  control  and  management  of  the 
line.  She  is  now  paying  the  price  of  this  error.  Since  that  date 
the  situation  has  changed  entirely  to  the  advantage  of  the  Baghdad 
Railway  Company."*  This  explanation  affords  a  curious  sidelight 
on  the  whole  proceedings,  and  indicates  the  mistake  made  by 
Great  Britain,  France  and  Russia.  In  the  circumstances  it 
can  hardly  be  expected  that  Germany  and  the  German  syndicate 
which  has  financed  the  line  will  accept  the  same  terms  as  they 
were  ready  to  do  before  a  sod  was  turned. 

All  the  money  required  for  the  first  two  sections  is  subscribed, 
and  it  only  remains  to  finance  the  third  section.  It  is  no  longer 
any  use  Great  Britain  trying  to  secure  the  control  of  the  whole  of 
that  section.  What  we  must  do  is  to  obtain  a  financial  interest  in 
the  line  and  to  obtain  the  greatest  interest  we  can  get,  but  above 
and  beyond  all  we  must  ourselves  build  a  line  joining  Basra  with 
Koweit.  That  must  be  an  all-British  undertaking,  and  to  secure 
this  privilege  we  must  be  prepared  to  give  concessions  to  Turkey 
and  Germany.  But  we  have  no  time  to  lose.  The  longer  we  delay 
in  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion  the  more  concessions  we 
shall  have  to  make.  The  railway  has  got  to  come  and  is  coming 
to  Basra.  For  this  purpose  Germany  has  secured  the  concession 
and  the  territory  is  Turkish  territory.  Nothing  France,  Russia  or 
Great  Britain  can  do  can  prevent  the  railway  being  built.  The 
only  pity  is  that  common  sense  has  taken  so  long  to  prevail. 

*  See  Times,  February  10. 
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GERMAN  NAVY  ESTIMATES 

The  German  Navy  Estimates  have  gone  through  without 
more  opposition,  a  fact  I  venture  to  commend  to  politicians  at 
Westminster.  In  the  course  of  his  observations,  however, 
Admiral  von  Tirpitz  again  referred  to  Mr.  McKenna's  statement 
concerning  acceleration  which  caused  so  much  unrest  in  this 
country  two  years  ago.  "  It  is  quite  an  astonishing  mistake  in 
England,"  said  the  Admiral,  "that  we  have  accelerated  the 
construction  of  our  navy  outside  the  provision  of  the  Navy  Law. 
That  would  only  have  been  possible  if  the  Eeichstag  had  voted  us 
the  money  for  the  purpose.  In  point  of  fact  we  have  not  had  a 
penny  for  the  purpose,  and  so  we  have  been  strangely  affected  by 
this  assertion  that  has  cropped  up  in  England.  There  has  been 
no  lack  on  our  side  of  explanation." 

In  view  of  this  pronouncement  it  seems  hardly  creditable  that  a 
Liberal  Minister  should  have  made  the  remarks  he  did,  and  one  can 
only  hope  that  he  will  take  an  early  opportunity  of  offering  some 
explanation  as  to  how  he  was  led  into  committing  so  unfortunate  a 
mistake.  After  all  it  is  not  expected  that  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  should  deliberately  make  an  assertion  which  has  to  be 
officially  contradicted  by  a  foreign  Power.  This  is  not  the  way  to 
carry  on  the  naval  business  of  the  country.  As  I  have  always 
said  our  business  is  to  set  our  own  house  in  order,  and  not  to  try 
and  set  other  people's  houses  in  order.  It  is  an  open  secret  that 
the  Government  during  the  first  three  years  of  office  since  1905 
cut  down  the  naval  estimates  to  such  a  low  ebb  that  the  country 
would  have  been  in  danger  had  it  been  attacked.  Then  to  try 
and  get  the  rank  and  file  of  his  party  to  follow  him  into  the  lobby 
and  vote  his  increased  estimates  the  First  Lord  set  about  creating 
a  naval  scare  which  alarmed  the  whole  Empire  and  involved  an 
accusation  against  Germany  which,  it  is  clear  from  the  statement 
made  by  the  German  naval  minister,  had  no  foundation  in  fact. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  such  a  mistake  should  have  occurred, 
and  it  would  be  well  if  Mr.  McKenna  were  to  make  some 
explanation  from  his  seat  in  Parliament.  We  cannot  afford 
to  offend  foreign  and  friendly  powers  by  making  statements 
calculated  to  offend  if  these  statements  cannot  be  substantiated. 
I  am  all  for  a  strong  navy,  and  the  stronger  the  better,  and  I 
have  sufficient  belief  even  in  the  Radicals  that  if  facts  and  not 
fiction  are  placed  before  them  they  will  more  readily  appreciate 
the  position. 

EDWAED  DICEY. 
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THE    TILLERS'    TREASURELAND 

BY    FREDERICK   A.   TALBOT 

"  ONE  good  crop  thrice  more  than  pays  for  the  land."  Thus 
Mr.  James  J.  Hill,  the  well  known  railway  builder,  when  he  first 
unfolded  the  immense  possibilities  of  the  Great  West.  This  is 
more  than  true  of  Canada,  where  a  position  of  well-established 
independence  can  be  secured  with  nothing  beyond  brains  and 
energy  within  a  few  years. 

Canada  is  the  country  which  is  coming  to  the  rescue  of  the 
teeming  nations  of  the  world  in  regard  to  foodstuffs",  whether  it 
be  in  the  form  of  cereals,  dairying-produce,  meat,  fruit,  or  what 
not.  And  it  is  emphasising,  and  more  firmly  establishing  its 
position  every  day.  This  is  the  reason  why  such  unique  oppor- 
tunities are  open  to  the  man  who  is  desirous  of  getting  back  to 
the  land.  There  will  never  be  any  risk  of  over-production ;  and 
the  chances  are  that  supply  will  never  equal  the  demand,  for  the 
latter  increases  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  former. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  Dominion  is  essentially  the 
land  to  which  the  young  man  possessed  of  indomitable  pluck  and 
perseverance  should  direct  his  footsteps.  The  great  untrodden 
prairie,  the  silent  primeval  forests  are  calling.  From  Quebec  to 
British  Columbia  the  cry  is  for  more  men  to  come  and  wrest 
treasure  from  the  soil. 

And  it  is  a  land  of  surprises.  Twenty  years  ago  the  idea  of 
growing  grain  in  the  flat  level  expanses  which  are  now  smiling 
seas  of  waving  corn  was  laughed  to  scorn.  "  Jack  Frost  will 
soon  put  the  farmers  in  Queer  Street,"  said  the  knowalls.  But 
the  pioneers  went  ahead  and  drove  the  hand  spreading  the 
gripping  white  mantle  farther  north  before  them,  and  in  the 
proceeding  piled  up  tremendous  wealth. 

Then  another  bold  stroke  was  consummated.  The  rising 
population  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific  demanded  increased  railway 
facilities.  The  request  was  met.  Bold  minds  unfolded  a  scheme 
which  in  its  audacity  startled  even  the  most  enthusiastic  optimists 
in  the  country,  and  British  capital  was  prepared  to  back  it. 
"  Well,  if  investors  in  the  homeland  were  sanguine  of 
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success  there  certainly  must  be  something  in  the  project."  So 
reasoned  the  friendly  critics,  and  then  they  found  that  the 
promoters  of  the  scheme  had  gained  more  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  potentialities  of  the  country  which  they  determined  to  thread 
than  was  commonly  known. 

The  farming  element  hitherto  had  been  content  to  keep  far  to 
the  south ;  they  would  hug  the  sun  as  much  as  possible.  The 
consequence  was  that  land  rose  rapidly  in  value,  and  when  the 
naturally  watered  stretches  were  absorbed,  it  became  incumbent 
to  resort  to  irrigation.  This  was  a  praiseworthy  enterprise,  but 
the  disadvantage  of  such  efforts  is  that  the  cost  of  the  land  must 
inevitably  rise  to  a  high  level  to  meet  the  expense  of  irrigation 
works,  and  this  even  when  carried  out  upon  the  most  economical 
lines  runs  into  money. 

When  the  new  trans-continental  railway,  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific,  was  projected,  and  thanks  to  ready  British  support  was 
put  under  way  without  any  delay,  the  farmers  paused.  Maps 
were  conned,  geological  reports  carefully  studied,  climatic 
observations  digested;  the  intending  emigrants  who  knew  all 
about  farming  put  two  and  two  together.  Foremost  in  this 
coterie  of  thinkers  were  the  wealthy  farmers  who  had  built  up 
the  United  States,  and  among  whom  it  may  be  pointed  out  was 
a  large  sprinkling  of  Britishers.  Down  in  their  country  they 
could  raise  easily  25  to  40  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  and  could 
unload  their  possessions  always  at  a  high  price.  But  their 
position  was  becoming  dependent  more  and  more  every  day  upon 
irrigation.  Yet  they  were  anxious  to  get  to  Canada  where  a 
larger  yield  per  acre  was  obtainable,  but  inasmuch  as  the  southern 
stretches  of  the  Canadian  prairie  provinces  were  but  extensions 
of  their  own  country,  with  the  same  conditions  prevailing,  there 
was  no  object  in  just  skipping  across  the  boundary.  But  the 
new  belt  which  the  latest  railway  was  to  traverse — well,  that  was 
another  proposition  entirely.  It  was  to  thread  a  country  riven  in 
all  directions  by  broad  noble  rivers,  and  as  naturally  watered  soil 
is  always  preferable  to  that  artificially  nourished,  it  did  not  take 
these  astute  minds  long  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
country  along  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  despite  its  more  northerly 
situation,  was  the  tillers'  treasureland. 

So  they  hurried  north.  Why  should  they  pay  so  much  for 
irrigated  land  down  south  when  a  hundred  or  so  miles  beyond  they 
could  find  the  finest  land  that  the  Dominion  possesses — land 
moulded  by  Nature  for  the  cultivation  of  wheat  in  plenty — for 
about  a  quarter  of  the  price  ?  It  wo  s  a  business  transaction 
discussed  in  a  business-like  manner.  So  they  jumped  the 
irrigated  belt  and  settled  down  miles  beyond,  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  Canada's  thousand  mile  wheat  farm,  as  the  stretch  along 
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the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  between  Winnipeg  and  Edmonton, 
and  beyond  is  called.  And  this  before  a  sod  of  the  railway  was 
turned  ! 

What  happened  ?  In  1908  before  the  new  railway  had  a 
single  freight  car,  the  farmers  in  possession  along  its  projected 
route  were  petitioning  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  to  obtain  cars  by 
hook  or  crook  to  convey  a  round  1,000,000  bushels  of  grain  to 
market.  Probably  never  before  in  the  history  of  the  opening  up 
of  a  new  country  has  such  a  situation  developed.  The  railway 
company  was  caught,  although  they  had  foreseen  early  settlement 
of  the  country,  but  the  farmers  had  got  in  on  the  ground  floor 
with  a  vengeance.  However,  the  clamourings  became  so  loud 
that  they  pressed  the  trains  used  by  the  construction  armies  into 
service,  and  despite  the  great  difficulties  that  arose,  the  harvest 
of  grain  was  landed  safely  at  Winnipeg,  and  the  farmers  breathed 
freely  once  more,  with  more  than  the  value  of  the  capital  invested 
in  their  possessions  in  their  pockets.  And  this  from  a  single 
year's  labour.  Little  wonder  that  remarkable  stories  concerning 
the  tremendous  wealth  contained  in  the  85,000,000  acres  of 
prairie  tapped  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  filtered  through  to  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  a  stampede  for  the  country  set  in. 

During  my  recent  visit  to  the  Dominion  I  passed  right  through 
the  heart  of  this  huge  wheat  field.  There  was  not  a  vacant 
stretch  of  land  along  the  railway.  All  had  been  taken  up. 
What  ten  years  ago  was  a  monotonous  expanse  firmly  locked  in 
the  arms  of  oblivion,  was  now  hustle  and  bustle.  The  dank 
prairie  grass  had  given  way  to  gracefully  waving  fronds  of  wheat. 
It  was  a  sea  of  gold — not  only  in  colour,  but  in  reality,  for  every 
laden  ear  represented  so  much.  Three  shillings  odd  per  bushel 
the  wheat  was  worth,  and  25,  30,  and  40  bushels  of  grain  were 
being  netted  per  acre  !  The  land  cost  those  who  purchased  it 
outright  a  matter  of  £2  or  less  per  acre,  while  homesteaders  were 
getting  theirs  merely  for  the  compliance  with  the  homestead  law. 
Truly  J.  J.  Hill's  dictum  was  being  fulfilled  up  to  the  hilt. 

What  has  been  the  result  ?  The  discovery  of  this  85,000,000- 
acre  farm  and  its  heavy  yield  of  grain  has  sent  Canada  forward  with 
a  rush,  unparalleled  in  its  history.  Farmers  from  Great  Britain, 
Europe,  the  United  States,  Australia,  have  trekked  not  in  dozens, 
scores,  or  even  hundreds,  but  in  their  thousands.  And  the  cry  is 
still  they  come.  I  saw  the  trains  packed  with  colonists  pull  into 
the  stations  of  the  one  hundred  odd  new  towns  that  have  sprung 
up  along  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  between  Winnipeg  and  Ed- 
monton and  beyond  so  far  west  as  Thornton,  where  nought  but 
construction  trains  were  running.  They  were  crammed  with 
passengers  bent  on  trying  their  luck  in  this  new  country,  and 
every  station  claimed  one  or  more  for  its  own  district.  They 
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even  pushed  forward  to  the  end  of  steel,  and  forced  their  way 
into  the  country  ahead,  taking  to  the  prairie  schooner  at  the 
point  where  the  railway  train  came  to  a  dead  stop. 

It  has  been  just  the  same  more  to  the  east.  The  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  traverses  the  dense  forests  of  Ontario  and  Quebec 
at  a  point  long  considered  to  be  beyond  the  limits  of  husbandry. 
When  the  surveyors  came  through  it  was  nothing  but  dense 
forest  and  muskeg  in  the  cold  grip  of  frost.  Ice  was  found 
eighteen  inches  or  so  below  the  surface  in  mid-summer!  But 
these  trackers  stumbled  upon  an  undreamed  prize-packet  fringing 
either  side  of  the  railway  for  a  matter  of  some  300  miles,  and 
aggregating  in  all  15,000,000  acres.  This  is  the  "  clay  belt "  of 
Ontario,  the  fame  of  which  has  already  spread  through  the  land. 
At  the  time  of  my  visit,  though  the  discovery  was  barely  three 
years  old,  the  forest  was  being  invested  by  settlers,  who  were 
lopping  down  the  small  trees  ruthlessly,  breaking  the  ground  to 
let  in  the  warm  air  and  sunshine,  dispelling  the  frost,  and  draining 
the  superfluous  water  with  which  Nature's  rich  soil  was  logged 
like  a  saturated  sponge  to  make  way  for  vegetables,  ground  fruits, 
and  grain.  And  this  within  175  miles  of  Hudson's  Bay,  which 
popular  fancy  clothes  in  a  mantle  of  snow  and  ice  from  year  end 
to  year  end.  At  a  quarter  to  eight  in  the  June  morning  the  heat 
of  the  sun  was  already  unbearable,  and  I  was  informed  by  the 
young  Englishman  who  fulfils  the  office  of  Town  Clerk  of  the 
rising  young  town  of  Cochrane,  that  for  the  thermometer  to 
notch  somewhere  about  100  degrees  in  mid-summer  was  not  un- 
common. .  A  hundred  miles  or  so  to  the  south  some  of  the  finest 
grain  raised  in  Ontario  grows  prolifically,  and  although  clearing 
is  an  appalling  task,  especially  to  inexperienced  hands,  the  toiling 
and  moiling  with  the  thick  scrubs  and  grisly  burnt  stumps  is 
repaid  amply  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  when  the  farm  is  set 
going  thoroughly. 

It  was  the  same  in  the  farthest  west.  Through  the  broad 
sheltered  valley  of  the  upper  Fraser  for  a  matter  of  some  200 
miles,  the  impenetrable  primeval  forest  is  doomed  to  be  swept 
away,  and  in  a  situation  recalling  the  choicest  southern  districts 
of  England,  with  a  similar  climate,  produce  of  all  kinds  will  be 
raised  in  plenty.  At  the  moment  it  cannot  be  entered,  since  the 
transportation  problem  is  one  of  perplexing  difficulty;  but  the 
end  of  steel  is  hurrying  onward,  and  once  this  depression  is 
entered  by  the  twin  ribbon  of  steel  the  country  will  soon  be 
"  going  some."  The  doorway  to  this  great  country  is  Fort 
George,  as  it  is  also  the  portal  to  the  vast  interior  of  open  valleys, 
clear  prairies,  and  rolling  benches  of  New  British  Columbia 
comprised  in  the  valleys  of  the  Nechaco,  Stuart,  Endako,  and 
Bulkley  rivers.  Over  eight  million  acres  in  this  agricultural 
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chest  are  open  for  immediate  development,  and  will  be  settled 
rapidly  as  the  railway  makes  its  way  through. 

The  most  northern  point  gained  by  the  line  is  Hazelton,  the 
headwaters  of  navigation  on  the  Skeena  Eiver,  some  180  miles 
from  the  Pacific  coast  at  Prince  Kupert.  To  gain  tidewater  one 
has  to  thread  the  formidable  Cascade  Eange,  but  among  the 
mountains  are  to  be  found  well-sheltered  valleys,  where  in- 
domitable farming  spirits  are  growing  such  fruit  as  pears,  plums, 
cherries,  apples  and  prunes  in  abundance  in  the  open  air.  About 
100  miles  east  of  Prince  Rupert  are  approximately  300,000  acres 
of  excellent  land  where,  the  pioneers  informed  me,  the  conditions 
were  excellent  for  fruit-raising.  This  development  is  being 
fostered,  an  experimental  farm  having  been  established  at  Kit- 
wanger,  where  15,000  fruit  trees  of  different  descriptions,  and 
most  possible  of  productivity  in  the  latitude  are  being  planted, 
to  prove  just  what  and  what  not  the  country  can  raise. 

Then  north  of  Hazelton  is  the  famous  Kispiox  Valley,  of 
which  I  heard  much  during  my  stay  in  Hazelton.  In  addition  to 
agriculture  this  northern  territory  is  rich  in  minerals,  and  just  so 
soon  as  mining  machinery  can  be  brought  up  from  the  coast  by 
rail,  the  vitals  of  the  innumerable  mountains  around  here  will  be 
torn  out,  and  under  the  force  of  the  smelters  and  concentrators 
be  compelled  to  give  up  their  mineral  content  which  for  the  most 
part  comprises  gold,  lead,  silver  and  copper.  Strikes  innumerable 
have  been  made  and  the  country  is  alive  with  prospectors 
scratching  the  mountain  flanks  for  various  ores. 

Thus  it  will  be  realised  that  although  Canada  is  being  invested 
by  large  forces  of  settlers,  there  is  room  for  millions  more.  The 
British  farmer  possessed  of  a  little  capital  is  in  keen  demand,  for 
he  knows  his  profession  better  than  any  other  of  his  ilk.  If  it 
comes  to  wheat-raising  the  experience  of  conditions  at  home  will 
stand  him  in  excellent  favour,  for  in  these  islands  the  husbandman 
is  able  to  obtain  a  yield  per  acre  far  in  advance  of  his  rivals 
irrespective  of  nationality.  The  possibilities  for  him  under  con- 
ditions where  the  soil  is  fertilised  and  ripened  by  Nature  can  be 
drawn  upon  for  a  score  or  more  of  years  without  fear  of  exhaustion, 
and  where  recourse  to  stimulants  is  unnecessary  are  unique.  The 
Canadian  and  United  States  farmer  is  content  with  securing  the 
maximum  with  the  minimum  of  effort,  which  results  the  British 
farmer  can  double  easily.  If  the  native  farmer  can  net  sufficient 
profit  from  one  to  defray  the  prime  cost  of  two  acres,  how  much 
better  off  is  the  British  farmer  who,  with  his  knowledge  of  the 
cult,  can  obtain,  without  worry  or  anxiety,  sufficient  value  from 
one  to  pay  for  four  acres. 

For   wheat-farming    the  prairie  is   essentially  the  field  for 
endeavour,  and  around  Edmonton,  in  the  Tramping  Lake  or 
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Clover  Bar  districts,  the  chances  of  success  are  remarkably 
attractive.  Statistics  are  wearisome;  but  I  met  farmer  after 
farmer  who  had  renounced  his  land  in  Britain  in  despair,  to  find 
a  new  life  and  a  bounteous  smile  from  kindly  fortune  in  this  Far 
West.  Would  he  change  his  new  lot  for  the  old  ?  Not  on  your 
life.  He  was  living  in  clover.  His  wheat  became  money  the 
moment  it  issued  from  the  threshing  machine.  Prices  were 
ruling  high,  were  not  likely  to  fall  thanks  to  the  demand  of  the 
Old  World,  and  a  harvest  was  so  certain  as  night  follows  day. 

Then  I  met  men  who  had  drifted  into  this  country  without 
a  cent,  practically  speaking.  They  could  not  buy  any  land,  but 
they  were  doing  the  next  best  thing.  They  were  taking  advantage 
of  the  Government's  generosity  and  homesteading.  True,  the 
work  was  hard,  as  it  must  be  to  any  man  who  strives  to  achieve 
wealth  with  no  capital  to  give  him  a  start,  but  they  were  well  on  the 
right  road.  The  Dominion  Government  has  reserved  the  choicest 
stretches  of  land  for  the  man  without  capital  to  be  won  by  home- 
steading,  so  that  the  advantage  of  a  bank  reserve  is  somewhat 
discounted.  All  start  on  a  common  footing  and  the  best  man 
comes  out  on  top. 

New  British  Columbia  is  a  very  tempting  territory  when  one 
hears  how  those  already  in  possession  are  piling  up  huge  profits  such 
as  £8  per  ton  for  hay  which  runs  to  four  tons  to  the  acre,  £20  a 
ton  for  potatoes — I  met  one  settler  who  had  made  £200  off  a  two- 
acre  patch  of  this  vegetable,  and  who  was  paying  a  matter  of 
£40  for  his  160  acres — and  oats  at  fancy  prices.  But  it  is  a 
country  to  be  shunned  unless  the  settler  is  prepared  to  face  hard- 
ship, privation,  isolation,  and  other  drawbacks  incidental  to 
frontier  life  in  a  new  country,  since  Fortune  exacts  her  toll  as 
readily  as  she  bestows  her  prizes.  Then  the  cost  of  entry  is  high, 
and  the  settler  must  be  possessed  of  some  capital  to  enable  him 
to  keep  the  pot  boiling  until  the  railway  comes  in. 

Southern  British  Columbia  at  the  present  juncture  is  more 
enticing,  for  the  conditions  here  are  easier.  The  Kootenay  and 
Okanagan  fruit-raising  districts  have  already  achieved  considerable 
notoriety,  mining  is  firmly  established,  and  lumbering  is  a  pro- 
fitable industry.  Access  to  this  territory  has  been  facilitated  very 
appreciably  recently  by  the  opening  of  a  new  route  whereby  the 
settler  is  carried  over  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  from  the  port  of 
landing  to  Chicago,  is  then  afforded  a  powerful  telling  glimpse 
of  the  United  States  as  offered  by  the  Great  Northern  Railway 
until  Rexford  or  Spokane  is  reached,  when  he  is  switched  north- 
wards into  the  heart  of  the  country  he  desires  to  gain. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  concerning  the  American 
agricultural  invasion  of  Canada.  The  land  which  these  shrewd 
judges  are  investing  is  that  strung  out  along  the  Grand  Pacific 
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Kailway.  This  farmer  is  admitted  to  be  the  keenest  judge  of  soil 
on  the  continent,  and  he  is  found  in  strong  force  on  this  thousand 
mile  farm.  Here  the  new  arrival,  whether  possessed  of  capital 
or  otherwise,  can  get  his  hand  into  Canadian  ways  and  methods 
with  the  minimum  of  trouble.  Labour  is  in  keen  demand  at 
inclusive  wages,  and  this  is  far  and  away  the  most  successful 
means  of  learning  agriculture  as  it  applies  to  Canada.  It  avoids 
any  of  those  disheartening  experiences  about  which  such  lamen- 
tation is  heard  occasionally,  for  a  "calamity  howler"  always 
achieves  an  evanescent  notoriety.  This  same  factor  applies 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  Dominion.  But  the  one  great  thing 
that  the  new  arrival  has  to  fight  against  for  a  time  is  home-sickness 
and  loneliness.  These  disadvantages  can  be  lived  down  if  one 
possesses  sufficient  determination  to  buckle  in  and  win. 

Too  much  stress,  however,  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  fact  that 
the  forested  country,  in  the  main,  is  not  the  territory  which  the 
British  colonist  should  invade  right  away.  It  is  far  better  to 
put  in  some  time  on  the  more  populated  prairie  or  the  Eastern 
provinces— labour  is  everywhere  in  urgent  request.  It  serves  to 
knock  the  corners  off  the  tenderfoot,  to  dispel  the  feeling  of  exile, 
enables  him  to  become  acquainted  with  the  rudiments  of  Canadian 
farming  methods,  so  that  when  he  buys  a  quarter  section,  an 
improved  farm,  or  homestead,  he  can  set  about  the  task  in  the 
most  promising  manner. 

There  is  also  another  excellent  means  of  building  up  a  bank 
account  and  a  stretch  of  real  estate  in  the  form  of  land  which  is 
well  worthy  of  consideration.  The  Hungarians,  Austrians,  and 
Galicians  act  on  this  principle,  and  the  Britisher  should  not  be 
above  emulating  their  example.  The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  is 
engaged  in  the  construction  of  some  500  miles  of  railway. 
Labourers  are  required  to  man  the  grading  machines,  steam 
shovels,  and  what  not  used  in  such  work.  The  pay  is  good, 
ranging  from  eight  to  ten  shillings  or  more  per  day  according  to 
a  man's  abilities.  At  any  rate,  after  all  expenses  are  paid  a  net 
wage  from  £7  per  month  can  be  reckoned  on  confidently.  He 
can  be  a  navvy  and  a  homesteader  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
putting  in  the  requisite  six  months'  residence  on  his  land  as 
demanded  by  law,  and  earning  money  during  the  period  when  his 
farm  cannot  be  made  productive.  His  wages  accrued  on  the  line 
will  tide  him  over  the  farming  period  of  the  first  year,  enable 
him  to  buy  farming  implements,  and  then  at  the  end  of  three 
years  he  will  find  that  not  only  has  he  a  quarter  section  which  is 
earning  money  hand  over  fist,  and  is  his  indisputable  property, 
but  a  little  nest  egg  as  well.  The  construction  contractors  could 
take  on  5,000  men  to-morrow  if  such  presented  themselves,  and 
this  condition  of  affairs  exists  practically  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific. 
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I  met  many  a  prosperous  farmer  in  the  West  who  had 
set  himself  upon  his  feet  in  this  manner,  and  it  was  held  out 
to  me  as  the  most  lucrative  way  for  a  young  man  to  become  the 
possessor  of  a  patch  of  Canadian  freehold. 

The  stock-farmer  has  great  opportunities  in  the  West.  The 
demands  of  the  country  for  meat  and  dairying  products  are  far 
and  away  ahead  of  supply.  Hogs  are  particularly  profitable,  the 
Dominion  Government  endeavouring  to  stimulate  interest  in  this 
branch  of  farming,  but  with  little  success  so  far.  In  mixed 
farming  the  Britisher  is  certain  to  excel,  since  he  is  familiar 
therewith  from  A  to  Z.  In  the  West  the  mixed  farm,  such  as  is 
so  common  in  these  islands,  is  unfamiliar.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Edmonton,  for  instance,  the  amount  of  vegetables  raised  is  less 
than  a  quarter  of  what  could  be  consumed  in  that  city  alone. 
And  the  same  story  is  told  every  mile  right  away  to  Winnipeg. 

The  present  trend  of  settlement  is  northwards.  There  has 
been  a  great  influx  of  settlers  to  the  vast  rich  tract  known  as  the 
Peace  River  Country  fringing  the  great  river  of  that  name. 
Another  expanse  which  has  commanded  attention  is  La  Grande 
Prairie.  But  there  is  no  necessity  to  go  so  far  north  as  that  at 
present.  Stretches  of  country,  in  every  way  as  good,  lie  more 
convenient  to  the  main  line  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  and 
ranging  in  price  from  £2  per  acre  upwards,  almost  entirely  void 
of  vegetation,  where  the  plough  can  be  driven  straight  away  into 
the  soil,  and  where  the  owner  can  secure  a  harvest  the  same  year 
as  he  enters  into  occupation. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  foresaw  that  this  northern  country 
would  go  forward  with  a  rush,  and  laid  its  plans  accordingly. 
Down  on  the  forested  shores  of  Lake  Superior  at  Fort  William 
they  have  set  about  erecting  a  wheat  warehouse,  or  elevator, 
which  easily  ranks,  like  the  railway  itself,  as  the  greatest  achieve- 
ment of  its  class  in  the  world.  When  completed  it  will  hold  no 
less  than  40,000,000  bushels  of  grain,  and  be  replete  with  every 
device  for  the  expeditious  handling  thereof,  whether  it  be  un- 
loading from  railway  cars,  or  loading  the  holds  of  vessels.  The 
first  unit  of  3,250,000  bushels  has  been  completed  and  is  now  in 
operation.  It  is  connected  direct  with  the  great  wheat  fields  of  the 
West  over  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  system,  so  that  the  river  of 
wheat  has  an  easy  flow  to  this  great  barrage. 

The  opportunities  of  the  emigrant  to  Canada  to-day  are  far 
and  away  superior  to  what  they  were  ten  years  ago.  The  country 
is  becoming  settled  quickly,  and  its  transportation  facilities  are 
of  the  most  excellent  description.  In  this  task  of  opening  the 
country  up  quickly  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway  has  played, 
is  still  playing,  and  is  destined  to  play  a  leading  part.  It  is  the 
most  powerful  colonising  force  in  the  Dominion  at  the  moment. 
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A  straight  level  line,  built  on  the  British  principle,  easy  grades 
conducing  to  rapid  and  cheap  haul,  tapping  new  and  richer 
country  with  every  mile  it  advances,  it  is  becoming  the  backbone 
of  the  continent.  It  threads  a  stretch  of  the  Dominion  the 
wealth  of  which  was  never  for  an  instant  realised,  and  although 
the  country  has  already  provided  many  astonishing  surprises, 
such  are  being  eclipsed  by  the  results  that  are  being  accomplished 
by  this  latest  conquest  of  the  iron  horse,  whether  it  be  from  the 
standpoint  of  farming,  fruit-growing,  wheat-raising,  mining, 
lumbering,  fisheries,  industries,  or  mere  sight-seeing.  In  every 
phase  the  work  it  is  accomplishing  is  unique. 

FREDEKICK  A.  TALBOT. 


ST.   VINCENT  AS  A  TOURISTS'  RESORT 

IN  his  annual  report  on  the  island  of  St.  Vincent  the  adminis- 
trator tells  us  that  an  attempt  was  made  during  the  year  to 
promote  a  company  for  the  erection  of  a  really  good  hotel  in  the 
chief  port  of  Kingstown.  For  the  moment  the  matter  is  in 
abeyance,  but  so  soon  as  the  question  of  steamship  communica- 
tion is  settled  it  will  be  taken  up  again.  St.  Vincent  is  without 
good  hotel  accommodation,  which  is  highly  essential  if  she  is  to 
become  a  resort  for  health  seekers  and  travellers,  the  qualifica- 
tions for  which  she  possesses  in  a  large  degree.  The  scenery  is 
beautiful,  the  views  are  magnificent,  the  climate,  moreover,  is 
one  of  the  healthiest  in  the  West  Indies,  and  from  December  to 
April  compares  favourably  with  the  French  or  Italian  Biviera. 
There  are  charming  walks,  rides,  and  drives,  and  many  objects  of 
historic  interest  may  be  seen.  A  fair  main  road  runs  all  round 
the  Island,  and  there  are  good  bridle  paths  in  the  interior.  The 
sea-fishing  and  sea-bathing  are  excellent,  while  a  picturesque 
natural  nine-holed  golf  course  has  just  been  established  in  one 
of  the  prettiest  situations  in  the  Island.  The  more  actively 
inclined  will  be  rewarded  by  climbing  the  quiescent  volcano 
Soufriere,  which  is  not  difficult  of  ascent.  This  volcano  has 
erupted  only  three  times  in  the  last  300  years,  namely,  in  1718, 
1812,  and  1902. 
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THE   HEALTH    OF   THE    HOME    AND 
TERRITORIAL   ARMIES    IN   WAR 

BY  LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  WILLIAM  HILL-CLIMO,  M.D., 

Army  Medical  Staff  (retired) 

SINCE  the  Eeport  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  South 
African  War  was  published,  much  has  been  written  and  many 
speeches  have  been  made  on  Army  organisation  by  War  Office 
officials  from  Secretaries  of  State  downwards.  The  most  recent 
and  the  most  important  contribution  is  General  Sir  Ian  Hamil- 
ton's brochure,  '  Compulsory  Service,'  with  an  introduction  by 
Mr.  Haldane.  Both  these  distinguished  officials  are  obsessed  by 
the  belief  that  "recruiting  for  the  Regular  Army  would  be  seriously 
jeopardised  if  training  were  made  compulsory  during  the  period 
of  life  at  which  the  recruits  enlist  for  the  Eegular  Army."  That 
belief  dominates  the  author's  views  to  such  an  extent  that  he 
invariably  describes  universal  military  service,  as  now  carried  out 
in  France  or  Germany,  as  conscription,  but  there  are  differences 
which  make  that  description  somewhat  misleading.  For  the 
purpose  which  the  author  has  in  view,  conscription  has  the  merit 
of  powerfully  appealing  to  the  democracy,  associated  as  conscrip- 
tion is  in  the  public  mind  with  those  abuses  in  the  recruitment 
of  national  forces — naval  and  military — which  were  common  in 
the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  but  those  abuses  are  now  as 
dead  as  Queen  Anne. 

Notwithstanding,  Sir  Ian  Hamilton's  intervention  is  welcomed, 
for,  besides  the  many  points  on  which  it  is  possible  to  agree  with 
his  opinions,  no  stronger  evidence  could  be  given  in  support  of 
universal  military  service  than  some  of  the  facts  which  he  gives 
in  advocating  a  different  policy ;  perhaps  somewhere  stored  up  in 
his  mind  that  contingency  lay  dormant  until  subconsciously  he 
wrote  : — 

The  majority  of  eighteen-to-nineteen-year-old  regular  recruits  enlist  because 
they  have  just  ceased  to  be  boys,  and  are  unable  to  find  regular  employment  as 
men.  About  four-fifths  of  them  come  to  us  because  they  cannot  get  a  job  at 
fifteen  shillings  a  week.  The  immense  work  of  national  regeneration  the  Army 
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has  been  unostentatiously  performing  by  helping  these  lads  and  making  fine 
men  of  them  is  quite  unknown  to  the  average  citizen.  But  that  by  the  way. 
The  reluctance  of  employers  to  take  weedy,  overgrown  youths  of  seventeen  and 
eighteen  has  markedly  increased  since  the  introduction  of  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act.  This  is  good  for  recruiting.  But  if,  under  altered  condi- 
tions, hungry  hobbledehoys  knew  that  they  would  be  called  up  for  continuous 
housing  and  feeding  during  the  winter,  the  Eegular  Army  would  begin  to 
shrivel  up  from  the  roots.  I  know  that  all  this  is  not  very  glorious,  but  it 
is  true. 

What  a  truly  realistic  picture  the  above  is  to  teach  the  nation 
its  duty.  The  joint  authors,  besides  the  difficulty  which  it  would 
cause  "  to  obtain  recruits  for  the  Kegular  Army,"  raise  two  other 
objections  to  universal  military  service  or  conscription,  namely, 
the  expense  and  the  effect  which  it  would  have  on  the  voluntary 
spirit  and  "  moral  force  "  of  the  young  men  who  now  enlist  in  the 
Territorial  Army.  The  expense  would  be  a  legitimate  objection 
if  the  nation  supplied  the  Army  with  recruits  who  were  physically 
fit  for  military  service,  but  it  does  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  year 
by  year  the  cost  of  the  Eegular  Army,  in  proportion  to  strength,  is 
increasing,  because  much  time  has  to  be  spent  in  making  imma- 
ture and  weedy  youths  fit  to  do  a  man's  work.  It  is  not  a  fair 
charge  to  the  military  budget;  but  a  work  which  should  be 
undertaken  and  paid  for  by  the  civil  authorities.  It  is  conceded 
that  without  this  being  done  and  failing  universal  military  training, 
the  only  alternative  to  meet  the  military  requirements  of  the 
Empire  is  the  policy  advocated  by  General  Sir  Ian  Hamilton 
and  the  Secretary  of  State.  If  that  be  so,  the  criticism  which  is 
now  directed  against  the  cost  of  the  Army  is  beside  the  question, 
if  not  positively  unfair. 

The  third  objection  to  compulsory  service  is  the  effect  which 
it  would  have  upon  the  moral  force  of  the  Army.  Sir  Ian 
Hamilton  supports  his  argument  by  a  reference  to  Napoleon's 
dictum  that  the  moral  is  to  the  physical  as  three  to  one,  and  he 
goes  on  to  say  that  "  the  moral  factor,  the  greatest  factor  of  all, 
seems  to  have  received  but  scant  consideration  at  the  hands  of 
any  of  the  critics."  He  condemns  this  lack  of  foresight  by 
quoting  that  "  where  there  is  no  vision  the  people  perish,"  but  the 
Scriptures  also  tell  us  "  that  the  spirit  indeed  is  willing,  but  the 
flesh  is  weak."  The  "  staying  "  power  of  an  army  is  not  depen- 
dent on  its  spirit  only,  for  without  physical  capacity  it  is  a  mush- 
room growth  which  soon  fades  and  dies.  Yet  moral  force  and 
mental  strength  can  only  be  found  in  a  healthy  body. 

How  these  qualities,  mental,  moral  and  physical,  are  inter- 
dependent, and  how  they  become  developed  and  strengthened  by 
military  training  and  discipline  will  appear  from  the  following 
statement,  which  was  made  by  Sir  Thomas  Gallwey,  Principal 
Medical  Officer,  Aldershot  Command,  at  a  meeting  of  the  National 
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Service  League,  at  Hales,  on  the  17th  January,  1911.     It  affords 
a  lesson  which  the  country  should  take  to  heart.* 

He  said  he  had  recently  had  to  draw  up  a  report  on  the  health  of  the  Army 
for  1910,  and  he  was  forcibly  impressed  that  the  main  reasons  for  its  present 
excellent  health,  both  physically  and  mentally,  were  to  be  found  in  the  physical 
training  and  discipline  since  the  South  African  War.  The  British  soldier  of 
to-day,  although  recruited  from  exactly  the  same  people  as  before,  was  far  more 
intelligent  and  active,  and  better  in  every  way  than  in  the  old  days.  The 
progress  and  improvement  in  the  health  of  the  Army  had  really  been  most 
extraordinary.  Last  year  the  men  admitted  into  hospital  were  only  half  the 
number  in  comparison  with  those  admitted  the  previous  year.  The  waste  of 
the  Army  also  showed  a  striking  decrease.  The  last  year,  when  he  made  up 
the  returns,  he  found  it  to  be  at  the  rate  of  9  per  1,000— a  reduction  of  nearly 
two-thirds. 

It  has  been  thought  desirable  before  inquiring  into  the  condi- 
tions which  determine  the  health  of  the  Regular  and  Territoral 
Armies  in  war,  to  give  the  preceding  summary  of  the  arguments 
which  are  used  in  '  Compulsory  Service,'  all  the  more  so  because, 
while  a  life-long  advocate  of  universal  military  training,  I  hold  the 
opinion  that  conscription,  from  the  fact  that  it  would  only  be 
partial  in  its  application,  would  make  the  present  physical 
conditions  of  a  large  moiety  of  the  male  population  worse  than  it 
is,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  extract.f 

If  the  male  youth  of  the  nation  were  all  able-bodied,  the  only  difficulty 
which  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  would  be  called  upon  to  meet  in  carrying 
out  his  proposal  would  be  to  convince  the  nation  of  its  necessity,  but  if  they 
are  not,  conscription,  though  it  would  give  an  army  numerically  sufficient  for 
the  Empire's  needs,  would  be  injurious  to  its  best  interests,  for  in  that  case  it 
is  not  compulsion  to  make  a  man  a  soldier  which  is  required,  but  the  physical 
education  and  the  moral  training  of  the  young,  so  that  they  may  become  good 
citizens  and  efficient  soldiers,  for  a  good  citizen  should  be  both  the  creator  and 
the  protector  of  the  nation's  wealth.  In  brief,  the  creation  of  a  National  Army 
depends  upon  national  efficiency,  which  can  only  be  secured  by  fully  developing 
the  physical,  mental  and  moral  qualities  of  the  rising  generation.  Without 
this  being  done,  a  National  Army  is  an  impossibility,  for  a  National  Army 
should  be  representative  of  the  whole  manhood  of  the  nation,  but,  if  a  large 
proportion  be  excluded  because  of  physical  or  other  unfitness,  it  cannot  be  so 
considered. 

In  explanation  of  these  views,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why 
the  military  training  of  youths  under  twenty  years  of  age,  if  it 
were  made  general,  and  the  complement  of  the  physical  education 
which  they  undergo  at  school,  should  be  called  compulsory 
service ;  it  would  only  be  compulsory  in  the  sense  that  learning  a 
lesson  at  school  is  compulsory,  for  it  would  not  carry  with  it  the 
liability  to  foreign  service,  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  who,  on  the 

*  See  Evening  Standard  and  St.  James's  Gazette,  January  19,  1911. 
t  "National    Efficiency    and    a    National    Army,"    Broad    Arrow,    March    23 
and  30, 1907. 
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outbreak  of  war,  would  order  youths  of  that  age  on  foreign  service, 
would  out-Herod  Herod ;  prohibited  by  the  Regulations  of  the 
service,  it  is  only  the  gospel  of  political  expediency  which  could 
make  it  possible. 

The  health  of  armies  in  war  is  exemplified  in  their  power 
to  undergo  fatigue  and  hardships,  and  in  the  resistance  which 
they  offer  to  epidemic  diseases.  The  possession  of  these  qualities 
depends  upon  the  age  of  the  troops  and  upon  their  physical 
fitness.  The  nation  which  ignores  these  conditions  because 
of  any  fancied  superiority  of  military  spirit  and  racial  quality, 
cannot  expect  to  be  saved  from  the  consequences  of  so  grave 
neglect,  much  less  can  it  rely  on  its  geographical  position  and 
material  advantages,  however  favourable  they  may  be ;  to  rely 
on  adventitious  conditions  is  to  court  disaster.  In  the  House 
of  Lords  in  1907,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  raised  the  question  of 
the  unfitness  of  Territorial  Infantry  Battalions  on  account  of 
immaturity,  physical  unfitness  and  lack  of  training.  His  objec- 
tions were  officially  brushed  aside  as  of  no  importance ;  the  time 
which  has  since  intervened  has  shown  how  puerile  was  the 
criticism  to  which  they  were  subjected.  Certainly  it  is  the 
case,  for  four-fifths  of  the  recruits  who  now  enlist  are  boys, 
who  only  enlist  "  because  they  cannot  get  a  job  at  fifteen  shillings 
a  week  " ;  poverty,  not  the  will,  consents,  is  a  new  reading  of 
voluntary  enlistment. 

Year  by  year  the  number  of  recruits,  under  19  years  of  age, 
who  are  finally  approved  for  service,  aggregate  50  per  cent,  of 
the  total,  and  under  20  years  of  age  the  percentage  is  70.  We 
know  that  recruits  are  not  enlisted  for  foreign  armies  under 
20  years  of  age,  and  that  they  undergo  two  years'  training  before 
they  are  considered  fit  for  field  service.  What  the  physical 
conditions  of  these  two  types  of  recruits  are  '  Compulsory  Service  ' 
tells  us ;  it  is  a  description  which  every  patriot  should  read  and 
ponder  over.  But  the  question  for  military  experts  to  answer 
is,  "  How  would  this  50  or  70  per  cent,  of  our  recruits  compare, 
after  two  years'  training,  with  foreign  '  conscripts,'  (a)  as  to 
physical  endurance  in  war,  and  (6)  susceptibility  to  epidemic 
diseases?" 

It  is  admitted  that  our  Territorials  could  not  be  expected, 
through  insufficient  training  and  consequent  want  of  military 
technique  and  discipline,  to  stand  up  against  foreign  soldiers  of 
two  years'  service.  But  on  that  score  there  is,  perhaps,  less  to 
be  feared  than  in  their  relatively  greater  susceptibility  to  epidemic 
diseases  and  want  of  physical  endurance.  It  will  be  inferred 
that,  owing  to  differences  in  age,  our  young  soldiers  in  the 
Eegular  Army  compare  unfavourably  in  this  respect,  though  to 
a  less  extent  than  the  Territorial  Army,  with  soldiers  of  the 
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same  length  (two  years)  of  service,  in  foreign  armies.  It  does 
seem  extraordinary  that,  with  the  experiences  which  we  have 
had  of  modern  wars,  responsible  authority  should  have  failed 
to  appreciate  the  importance  of  this  question  in  relation  to  army 
organisation.  There  are  signs,  however,  that  it  will  not  be 
much  longer  overlooked,  as  appears  from  the  following  extract 
from  the  leading  article  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  of  the  24th  of 
January,  1911. 

But  the  Expeditionary  Force,  as  its  name  implies,  is  meant  for  service 
outside  these  islands,  and  occasions  might  very  easily  arise  in  which  an  army 
of  160,000  men  would  be  much  too  small  for  the  work  thrown  upon  it.  ...  A  very 
considerable  portion  of  the  Expeditionary  Force  consists  of  Special  Reservists, 
who  have  still  to  prove  by  the  searching  test  of  actual  experience  that  they  can 
fulfil  the  expectations  formed  of  them.  How  the  terribly  rapid  wastage  of  this 
force  could  be  effectively  repaired  in  time  of  strenuous  war  is  a  question  more 
easily  asked  than  answered,  and  this  is  probably  the  weakest  point  in  our 
whole  system  of  Imperial  Defence.  The  truth  is  that  there  would  be  practically 
no  officers  and  men  left  to  replace  the  drain  of  war. 

Yet  the  drain  of  war  embodies  the  whole  case,  but  the 
important  point  to  be  considered  is  to  what  is  it  due,  and  how 
can  it  be  lessened,  for  it  cannot  be  altogether  prevented.  Hither- 
to the  number  of  killed  and  wounded  in  battle  has  never  been 
so  great  in  our  wars  that  it  could  not  be  made  good  without 
any  great  difficulty.  But  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  wastage 
from  epidemic  diseases,  which  has  often  brought  military  opera- 
tions to  a  standstill,  and  which  so  recently  as  the  South  African 
war  for  a  time  imperilled  the  interests  of  the  Empire.  With 
the  present  organisation  of  both  armies — Regular  and  Territorial 
—it  is  not  likely  that  there  will  be  any  improvement,  notwith- 
standing the  greater  efficiency  of  the  medical  and  supply  depart- 
ments, for  in  the  case  of  the  Regular  Army  the  causes  will  be 
found  in  the  age  and  physical  condition  of  the  majority  of  the 
recruits,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Territorial  Army,  to  these  causes 
there  must  be  added  the  want  of  physical  training,  for  physical 
efficiency  cannot  be  obtained  by  so  partial  and  intermittent 
training  as  that  which  the  Territorials  have  now  to  undergo 
during  peace. 

The  point  to  which  attention  is  directed  is  the  relation  of 
army  organisation  to  health,  especially  to  the  prevalence  of 
epidemic  diseases  in  war.  It  is  a  question  which  has  never 
been  adequately  considered  by  responsible  authorities,  partly 
because  for  obvious  reasons  the  Army  Medical  Department  has 
fought  shy  of  it,  and  like  the  Levite  has  passed  it  by  on  the 
other  side,  and  partly  because,  though  epidemics  are  no  longer 
looked  upon  as  a  punishment  sent  from  heaven,  they  are  con- 
sidered inevitable  in  war  owing  to  insanitary  conditions,  which 
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are  produced  by  the  Army  itself,  to  defective  or  deficient  food 
supplies,  to  endemic  causes  or  to  climate.  In  brief,  it  is  the 
material  and  external  causes  of  disease  which  attract  public 
notice  to  the  neglect  of  the  personal  and  internal.  The  health 
of  an  army  in  war  is  the  reflex  of  what  the  health  of  the  popula- 
tion, from  which  it  is  recruited,  would  be  under  the  same 
conditions. 

The  summary  which  is  given  in  this  article  of  the  psychological 
and  physiological  characteristics  of  the  recruits  who  enlist  in  the 
regular  and  territorial  armies  is  taken  from  '  Compulsory  Service,' 
for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  facts.  These  facts  prove  incontestably  that  a 
much  longer  time  would  be  required  to  put  recruits,  of  the  nominal 
age  of  eighteen-to-nineteen  years,  on  a  physical  equality  with  the 
conscripts,  who  are  enrolled  in  foreign  armies  at  the  age  of  twenty 
years.  But  it  is  not  only  age  which  must  be  considered,  for  there 
are  differences  in  the  physical  quality  of  the  male  youth  of  the 
nation  which  go  far  to  show  the  necessity  for  measures  being  taken 
to  improve  their  physical  efficiency  before  enlistment,  and  without 
reference  to  military  service.  The  Spectator  experiment,  which 
was  so  admirably  conducted  by  Colonel  Alsager  Pollock,  affords 
strong  evidence  of  this  necessity.  The  following  table  gives  the 
physical  equivalents  of  the  recruits  who  were  finally  approved  for 
service  in  1908,  and  of  the  men  who  composed  the  Spectator 
Experimental  Company. 

Physical    Equivalents    of    Becruits   for       Physical  Equivalents  of  men  who  com- 
Kegular  Army  who  were   finally  ap-  posed    the    Spectator    Experimental 

proved  in  1908.  Company. 

Average  age     .         .         .       19-8    years          19 -10  years  At  the  end  of  course 

„        height         .         .       66 '2  inches          67 -75  inches          the    average    height 
„        minimum    chest  "J  was    68'25     inches, 


35-00  inches  chest  36- 75   inches 

„        maximum    chest  and  the    weight 

measurement.       35 -7       „          '  140'501bs. 
„        weight        .         .128-1    Ibs.           134-OOlbs. 

Colonel  Pollock  has  been  able  to  trace  the  history  of  76  of  the 
102  men  who  composed  the  Spectator  Experimental  Company  ;  of 
these  38,  or  50  per  cent.,  offered  themselves  for  enlistment  in  the 
regular  army,  of  whom  37  were  accepted,  and  1  was  rejected,  the 
rejection  rate  being  equivalent  to  26 '32  per  1,000,  compared  with 
the  rejection  rate  of  292 '72  per  1,000  of  candidates  for  enlistment 
in  1908.  The  experiment  clearly  shows  that  the  physical  standard 
for  the  regular  army  should  be  raised  to  that  of  the  Spectator 
Experimental  Company  ;  besides  it  is  otherwise  valuable  in  proving 
that  previous  military  training  is  no  deterrent  to  enlistment  in  the 
regular  army,  while  the  improvement  which  takes  place  in  the 
physique  of  men  who  undergo  military  training,  and  who  at  the 
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time  are  physically  fit,  should  stir  the  national  conscience  not  to 
permit  in  future  the  want  of  food  and  shelter  to  be  the  main 
avenue  for  admission  to  the  army,  which  is  as  injurious  to  the 
individual  as  it  is  hazardous  to  the  State. 

The  health  of  armies  in  war  depends  upon  a  variety  of  condi- 
tions which  may  be  conveniently  summarised  as  follows :  (1) 
environment,  in  which  are  included  the  general  sanitary  and 
climatic  conditions,  etc.,  of  the  country  which  may  be  the  seat 
of  war ;  (2)  the  presence  of  specific  infections  (a)  endemic  and 
(6)  transported ;  (3)  military  duties ;  it  is  evident  that  when 
military  operations  are  carried  on  at  night,  or  by  rapid  marches 
a  large  moiety  of  the  troops  may  not  be  able  to  bear  the  strain,  and 
fatigue  and  hardship  increase  the  liability  to  epidemic  diseases ;  (4) 
adequacy  of  supply,  which  includes  not  only  rations,  but  clothing, 
shelter,  and  transport,  also  the  appliances  which  are  necessary  to 
secure  pure  water,  and  the  removal  and  destruction  of  organic 
refuse ;  and  (5)  the  physiological  conditions  of  the  army  on 
mobilisation,  which  depends  upon  its  age  constitution,  its 
training  and,  within  certain  limits,  upon  its  length  of  service. 

Most  of  these  conditions  have  received  considerable  attention 
since  the  South  African  War.  With  the  greater  efficiency  of  the 
medical  service  and  of  the  Army  Service  Corps,  and  with  a 
wider  knowledge  in  all  ranks  of  the  Army  of  the  laws  which 
govern  health  and  prevent  disease,  the  glaring  sanitary  mistakes 
which  were  made  in  that  war  should  not  recur.  But  that  will 
not  prevent  the  Army  itself  being  carriers  of  disease,  as  was 
shown  in  the  article  *  contributed  by  me  to  the  '  United  Service 
Magazine '  as  far  back  as  in  November  1897,  though  as  regards 
enteric  fever  the  danger  to  some  extent  may  be  lessened  by  anti- 
typhoid inoculation.  The  measures  which  effectively  deal  with 
these  conditions  do  not  give  health,  they  can  only  preserve  it  by 
the  prevention  of  disease ;  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  this  view  of 
the  case  has  never  been  thought  out  by  the  authorities  who  are 
responsible  for  army  organisation ;  it  has  been  a  mere  cleansing 
of  the  outside  of  the  platter. 

With  short  service  the  physiological  conditions  of  the  larger 
moiety  of  the  Home  Army  differ  but  little  from  what  they  were 
on  enlistment,  except  in  the  case  of  regiments  which  have  recently 
returned  from  foreign  service.  Of  one  of  these  it  was  said  by  a 
lecturer  at  Aldershot  that  during  the  recent  manosuvres  only  two 
men  reported  themselves  sick,  one  for  appendicitis,  and  the  other 
for  acute  rheumatism ;  but  the  average  length  of  service  of  the 
men  was  five  and  a  half  years.  Yes,  no  soldier  can  beat  the 
British  soldier  when  of  military  age  and  fully  trained.  It  is 
because  foreign  nations  realise  the  importance  of  physical 

*  "  Our  Frontier  Campaign  and  Enteric  Fever." 
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efficiency  and  endurance  that  they  do  not  take  young  men  for 
military  service  under  the  age  of  twenty  years,  and  that  they 
retain  them  for  two  years  with  the  colours. 

Sir  Ian  Hamilton's  bark  is  worse  than  his  bite ;  in  his  advocacy 
of  voluntary  recruitment  his  voice  is  Jacob's,  but  in  his  denuncia- 
tion of  universal  military  service  he  does  not  complete  the  parallel, 
for  his  hands  are  not  Esau's.  His  position,  like  that  of  the 
Irishman,  who  fought  his  right  hand  against  his  left,  was  too 
embarrassing  for  him  to  reconcile  his  arguments  with  those  facts 
relating  to  recruitment,  which  were  known  to  him  as  Adjutant- 
General.  All  the  same  his  candid  statement  that  four-fifths  of  the 
recruits  are  weedy  hobbledehoys  is  worthy  of  commendation.  It 
should  induce  the  nation  to  consider  whether  these  conscripts  by 
starvation  of  eighteen  to  nineteen  years  of  age  are  equal  in  endurance 
and  in  power  to  resist  disease  as  the  conscripts  by  compulsion  of 
foreign  armies  of  twenty  years  of  age,  after  they  have  had  two 
years'  training.  The  conclusion  is  inevitable,  that  Sir  Ian 
Hamilton's  confessions  have  brought  universal  military  service 
several  stages  nearer  to  adoption. 

In  concluding  this  article  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  say 
that  the  work  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  during  the  past  five 
years,  and  of  his  military  assistants  have  familiarised  the  public 
with  the  necessity  for  universal  military  service,  for  it  has  become 
more  evident  each  year  that  neither  in  quantity  nor  in  quality 
can  the  Territorial  Army,  as  at  present  organised,  be  made  equal 
to  iany  foreign  troops  it  would  have  to  '-meet.  But  above  all, 
objection  is  taken,  and  rightly  taken,  to  its  training  on  and  after 
the  outbreak  of  war,  for  an  army  in  the  making  has  never  been,  nor 
never  will  be  able  to  take  the  field  without  suffering  great  loss 
from  disease.  Perhaps  in  the  near  future  Mr.  Haldane  will  be 
best  known  as  the  Great  Transition  War  Minister,  who  created 
the  Territorial  Army  to  supply  the  framework  for  the  organisa- 
tion of  universal  military  service;  as  such  he  will  have  well 
earned  the  thanks  of  a  grateful  country. 

W.  HILL-CLIMO. 
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THE    BRITISH    SOUTH    AFRICA    COMPANY 

THE  DIRECTORS'  REPORT 
/ 

As  we  go  to  press  the  Directors  of  the  British  South  Africa 
Company  are  about  to  hold  their  sixteenth  ordinary  general 
meeting,  and  the  fact  that  the  year  ended  March  31,  1910,  is  the 
first  year  that  the  Company's  undertakings  have  shown  a  profit 
makes  the  gathering  an  all-important  occasion  in  the  history  of 
Rhodesia.  The  marked  progress  of  Rhodesia  during  the  period 
covered  by  the  Directors'  report  has  made  itself  felt  in  many 
ways,  especially  in  the  increased  receipts  of  the  Company  and  the 
railways. 

Dealing  with  the  present  position  the  report  tells  us  that  there 
has  been  considerable  activity  in  the  mining  industry.  Equipment, 
development  and  prospecting  have  been  undertaken  on  a  large 
scale,  and  will  shortly  result  in  a  greatly  increased  production. 
New  properties  continue  to  be  taken  up  by  companies  and 
capitalists,  and  the  ready  market  which  exists  for  promising 
mines  gives  continued  encouragement  to  prospectors,  tributors 
and  small  workers.  In  Southern  Rhodesia  the  next  census  will 
show  a  considerable  increase  both  in  the  town  and  country  districts. 
The  conditions  of  industry  have  become  more  settled.  There  is 
activity  on  all  hands  and  enterprise  in  many  new  directions. 
Business  is  broadening.  The  populations  of  the  principal  towns 
have  again  outgrown  the  available  accommodation.  New  buildings 
are  in  progress,  and  new  centres  are  arising  in  outlying  districts. 
The  establishment  of  settlers  upon  the  land  has  been  to  some 
extent  retarded  by  labour  shortage  and  sporadic  outbreaks  of  East 
Coast  cattle  disease,  but  in  view  of  the  rapidly  increasing  local 
demand  for  produce  and  the  highly  satisfactory  results  which 
tobacco  growers  are  securing,  it  is  anticipated  that  there  will 
be  a  further  influx  of  farm  settlers  in  the  near  future.  In  this 
connection  importance  attaches  to  the  new  railways  to  agricultural 
districts  under  construction  or  in  contemplation. 

From,  a  financial  point  of  view  the  past  year  has  been 
momentous.  The  conversion  into  shares  of  practically  all  the 
second  mortgage  debenture  stock  created  under  the  scheme  of 
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1908  has  relieved  the  Company  of  a  heavy  debt  and  of  a  corre- 
sponding interest  charge,  while  upwards  of  £900,000  has  been 
added  to  the  cash  resources  of  the  Company  by  the  exercise  of 
options  to  take  up  shares  at  par.  The  effect  of  these  operations 
upon  the  Company's  finances  does  not  appear  in  the  accompanying 
accounts.  The  Company  is  now  in  a  strong  financial  position, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  its  history  the  Board  is  free  to  work  upon 
a  considered  and  wide  programme  of  commercial  development, 
unhampered  by  the  fear  that  the  funds  needed  for  this  purpose 
may  be  required  to  meet  more  pressing  demands  in  connection 
with  administrative  and  railway  obligations.  The  Directors 
attach  the  highest  importance  to  this  change  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  Company. 

Sir  William  Milton's  report  on  Southern  Ehodesia  is  a  highly 
interesting  document.  In  the  matter  of  exports  and  imports  the 
Administrator  is  able  again  to  show  a  striking  increase  in  the 
imports,  the  value  of  imports  of  South  African  produce  rising 
from  £298,334  in  1908  to  £438,643  in  1909,  and  that  of  dutiable 
goods  from  £998,000  to  £1,173,221.  Of  the  total  imports  41  per 
cent,  were  free  of  duty.  The  origin  of  merchandise  imported 
was:  British,  70' 5  per  cent,  (oversea),  77 '5  per  cent,  (all  im- 
ports) ;  foreign,  29 -5  (oversea),  22 -5  (all  imports).  The  principal 
foreign  sources  of  supply  were:  Germany  5*7  per  cent.,  United 
States  of  America  5*4  per  cent.,  Belgium  5  per  cent.  The  im- 
ports from  Belgium  consisted  mainly  of  railway  material  re- 
exported  to  the  Congo  State,  which  should  not  properly  be 
included  in  the  Southern  Ehodesia  returns.  The  Administrator 
has  been  in  communication  with  the  South  African  Customs 
Department — by  whom  the  statistics  are  now  compiled — with  a 
view  to  the  omission  of  such  items  from  the  returns  in  future, 
as  their  inclusion  causes  a  false  impression  of  the  respective  pro- 
portions of  British  and  foreign  imports  into  this  territory.  The 
Controller  of  Customs  again  calls  attention  to  the  increased  im- 
portation of  foreign  manufactures  in  certain  leading  lines  at  the 
expense  of  British  goods.  Amongst  these  are  cotton  blankets 
and  rugs  (Germany),  cotton  shawls  (Germany  and  Belgium), 
fencing  standards  (Belgium),  tools  and  kafir  picks  and  hoes 
(Germany),  bar,  bolt  and  rod  iron  (Belgium),  machinery  (United 
States  of  America).  In  all  these  cases  the  quantity  imported 
from  the  United  Kingdom  actually  decreased,  while  in  the  follow- 
ing lines,  though  the  British  imports  increased,  the  foreign 
countries  mentioned  secured  a  larger  proportion  of  the  increased 
trade  :  Electrical  fittings  (U.S.A.  and  Germany),  fencing  wire 
(Belgium,  Germany  and  U.S.A.),  implements  (Germany  and 
U.S.A.),  agricultural  machinery  (U.S.A.),  electrical  machinery 
(Germany,  Switzerland  and  U.S.A.). 
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The  ordinary  preference  in  favour  of  British  goods  amounted 
to  £31,047,  while  the  special  preference  in  Southern  Ehodesia, 
under  the  "  Ehodes  "  clause,  was  of  the  value  of  £21,461,  a  total 
remission  of  Customs  duty  on  British  products  and  manufactures 
of  £52,508. 

The  value  of  exports  of  Southern  Ehodesia  products  during 
1909  was  £2,805,607,  an  increase  of  £191,000  over  those  in  1908. 
The  principal  items  were :  raw  gold,  £2,551,093,  concentrates, 
ores  and  coal,  £185,672,  tobacco  and  cigarettes,  £15,900. 

Included  in  Sir  William's  account  of  the  year's  progress  is 
a  report  from  the  Director  of  Agriculture.  Southern  Ehodesia 
has  numerous  agricultural  prospects.  There  has  been  a  steady 
stream  of  immigrants,  the  cultivated  areas  are  expanding  on 
every  side,  homesteads  are  springing  up,  new  implements  are 
in  use  everywhere.  There  is  a  demand  for  farm  labour  quite 
beyond  the  supply.  Cattle — both  oxen  and  breeding  stock — find 
a  ready  sale.  Ehodesia's  emergence  from  the  pioneer  stages  into 
an  era  of  steady  increase  of  wealth  is  marked  by  an  increasing 
standard  of  comfort  of  life  leading  towards  comparative  luxury. 
Market  and  export  returns  do  not  as  yet  fully  indicate  this  condi- 
tion of  affairs,  owing  to  the  ready  sale  of  products  locally ;  but 
the  facts  are  patent  to  the  direct  observer,  and  not  alone  in 
isolated  instances,  but  throughout  whole  districts.  A  considerable 
extension  has  taken  place  in  the  acreage  under  the  plough,  owing 
both  to  new  settlers  taking  up  land,  and  to  those  longer  in  the 
country  enlarging  their  operations,  especially  in  the  districts 
where  mealies  are  mainly  grown.  Whether  this  will  lead  to  a 
great  increase  in  the  yield  this  season  remains  an  open  question, 
for,  after  a  good  beginning,  the  rains  broke  off  for  several  weeks 
at  a  critical  time,  and  it  is  still  a  question  whether  this  drought 
will  not  occasion  some  shortage.  Amongst  white  farmers  fencing, 
irrigation  and  dairying  are  beginning  to  make  general  headway 
now  that  stock  has  increased  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render 
paddocking,  the  growing  of  food  for  beast  as  well  as  man,  and 
the  production  of  butter  for  market,  serious  commercial  con- 
siderations. A  feeling  of  greater  security  regarding  the  health 
of  live  stock,  the  obviously  growing  markets,  and  the  good  returns 
from  crops  are  leading  to  increased  activity  in  production,  of 
which  many  signs  are  seen  as  one  journeys  through  the  country. 

An  event,  perhaps  of  greater  interest  than  importance,  was 
the  export  of  10,000  bags  of  maize  on  the  part  of  the  Salisbury 
Farmers'  Co-operative  Society,  taking  advantage  of  the  railway 
company's  offer  to  arrange  freights  and  sale  in  England.  The 
chief  value  of  this  enterprise  lies  in  the  test  given  of  the  machinery 
of  exportation  in  case  the  production  in  another  year  should  be 
in  material  excess  of  the  demand.  In  such  a  case  export  of  the 
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surplus,  and  that  at  a  date  before  it  has  been  seriously  attacked 
by  weevil,  will  be  expedient.  In  a  country  developing  as  fast 
as  Rhodesia  is,  it  is  impossible  to  measure  next  year's  local 
demand,  but  the  acreage  broken  up  in  the  mealie-growing  areas 
is  far  in  excess  of  last  year — approaching  double — so  that 
even  with  a  less  favourable  season  than  1909  there  should  be  a 
considerable  supply,  though  perhaps  not  a  surplus,  next  year. 

Arable  farming  in  Bhodesia  presents  a  curious  anomaly.  While 
a  great  variety  of  crops  are  already  known  to  succeed,  not  every- 
where, but  in  suitable  situations  and  in  different  localities,  yet  there 
is  to-day  only  one  staple  crop — the  mealie.  Apart  from  twenty- 
four  different  kinds,  which  upwards  of  one  hundred  farmers  are 
now  growing  on  an  experimental  scale  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
in  conjunction  with  the  Department,  a  variety  of  crops  are 
coming  into  use,  partly  on  their  own  merits  and  partly  for 
the  purposes  of  rotation.  Besides  the  old-established  crops — 
pumpkins,  beans  and  ground  nuts — one  hears  increasingly  of  the 
cultivation  as  field  crops  of  potatoes,  onions,  millets,  oat-hay, 
wheat,  sweet  potatoes,  and,  in  a  few  instances  and  quite  success- 
fully, rape,  buckwheat,  loofa,  and  calabash  pipes.  No  one  of  these 
will  be  as  widely  grown  as  mealies,  yet  together  they  might  go  far 
to  give  a  change  to  land  on  which  that  crop  has  been  grown  for 
some  time.  Besides  these  crops,  which  can  be  grown  on  average 
mealie  land,  we  have  a  number  of  others  demanding  rather  different 
conditions.  Chief  amongst  these  is  tobacco,  which,  after  various 
vicissitudes,  is  coming  to  take  its  proper  place  as  the  crop  of  the 
specialist  who  lays  himself  out  to  produce  a  high-class  article,  the 
only  form  of  tobacco  for  which  a  demand  exists  at  profitable  prices. 
Tobacco  is  essentially  an  "  industrial  "  crop  grown  for  the  manu- 
facturer. 

After  many  years  of  experiment  and  doubt,  coffee  is  coming 
to  the  fore  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Melsetter  district. 
Here  over  twenty  farmers  are  now  growing  coffee  for  sale, 
although  as  yet  they  have  only  some  40,000  trees  of  all  ages. 
There  are  possibilities  of  a  much  greater  extension  of  this  crop 
within  the  region  where  it  is  known  to  thrive.  Linseed  may 
also  be  mentioned  as  a  crop  growing  in  popularity  and  which 
yields  well.  It  is  valued  for  the  seed,  used  chiefly  as  a  calf 
meal,  the  labour  difficulties  rendering  the  flax  at  present  an 
unprofitable  proposition.  Other  industrial  crops,  notably  the 
fibres — such  as  jute,  sisal  and  Mauritius  hemp,  New  Zealand 
flax,  ramie,  and  native  fibres  and  rubber — are  in  too  early  a 
stage  of  experiment  to  allow  an  opinion  to  be  expressed,  but 
their  possibilities  are  not  being  overlooked.  Cultivated  grasses 
promise,  curiously  enough  in  such  a  wonderful  country  for  grasses 
as  is  Bhodesia,  to  serve  an  invaluable  purpose  for  superior  "  hay  " 
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and  for  winter  green  feed.  Paspalum  dilatatum  is  already 
established  on  many  farms,  while  a  number  of  others  give 
good  promise  experimentally.  The  European  cereals — wheat, 
barley,  oats,  rye  and  barley  wheat — are,  as  irrigation  extends  and 
the  possibilities  of  our  wet  vleis  are  realised,  coming  to  the  front, 
and  show  every  prospect  of  proving  highly  remunerative,  although 
much  experimental  work  is  necessary  before  the  problems  of 
growing  them  to  perfection  are  solved  satisfactorily. 

The  agricultural  industry  of  Southern  Rhodesia  is  now  in  a 
condition  to  utilise  capital  to  peculiar  advantage,  and  at  the 
same  time  offers  a  profitable  field  for  investment.  The  early 
pioneer  stage  with  its  doubts  and  dangers  has  passed  away,  and 
the  land  only  requires  occupation  and  development.  In  every 
farming  enterprise  the  first  few  seasons  are  necessarily  years  of 
outlay  with  very  little  income,  and  an  immediate  need  of  ready 
money  is  the  inevitable  result  of  our  progress.  For  this  reason 
the  impecunious  immigrant,  ho  wewer  willing,  meets  with  difficulty, 
and  the  established  farmer  sees  all  around  good  opportunities  for 
investing  more  capital  than  he  has  at  his  command.  There  is 
considerable  scope  for  the  profitable  investment  of  money  in 
agriculture. 

Agricultural  co-operation  is  making  a  successful  beginning  as 
an  independent  movement  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  with  a 
minimum  of  State  aid  or  State  interference.  The  initial  difficulties 
inseparable  from  such  enterprises  have  to  be  met  and  overcome,  and 
on  this  subject  the  pioneer  undertakings  have  to  gain  their  experi- 
ence, making  it  comparatively  easy  for  others  to  follow.  It  is 
really  remarkable  that  co-operative  effort  should  have  succeeded  so 
far  as  it  has  in  so  sparsely  populated  a  country,  from  which  it  is 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  when  the  land  is  fully  occupied  such 
enterprises  will  become  one  of  the  leading  economic  factors  of  our 
agricultural  commerce. 

The  unenviable  reputation  of  Ehodesia  abroad,  with  regard  to 
diseases  of  animals,  is  very  largely  a  libel  based  on  misconceptions. 
In  point  of  fact  Ehodesia  is  to  be  congratulated  on  its  relative 
freedom  from  animal  diseases.  It  is  overlooked  that  the  country 
is  free  from  glanders,  farcy,  and  epizootic  lymphangitis  in  horses, 
from  pleuro-pneumonia,  anthrax,  foot  and  mouth  disease  and 
virtually  tuberculosis  amongst  cattle,  from  heartwater  in  sheep,  and 
from  swine  fever.  The  general  health  and  condition  of  stock  of  all 
sorts  leaves  little  to  be  desired,  and  the  rate  of  increase  is  nothing 
less  than  phenomenal.  Horse  sickness  unfortunately  remains, 
and  no  encouragement  can  be  given  to  horse-breeding  until  some 
preventive  inoculation,  such  as  Dr.  Theiler  has  supplied  for  mules, 
is  discovered  for  horses — not  a  very  remote  possibility.  When 
this  is  attained,  Rhodesia  promises  to  be  a  great  horse  country. 
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Continued  freedom  from  stock  diseases  prevalent  in  the  southern 
colonies  cannot  but  be  attributed  to  precautions  in  importing 
animals.  The  efficacy  of  these  measures,  and  the  magnitude  of 
the  interests  involved  in  a  country  in  which  everyone's  property  is 
intimately  bound  up  with  the  weal  of  the  patient  ox,  are  abundant 
reasons  for  the  cautious  attitude  adopted  by  the  Department,  with 
the  approval  of  the  farming  public,  in  regard  to  the  possibility  of 
the  spread  of  disease  and  the  drastic  measures  taken  to  prevent 
contagion. 

In  the  course  of  his  annual  survey,  the  Secretary  for  Mines 
tells  us  that  the  mining  industry  may  be  considered  to  have  made 
decided  progress  in  the  period  under  review,  and  the  year  closed 
with  indications  that  more  attention  is  being  paid  by  capitalists 
to  the  undoubted  mineral  resources  of  the  country  than  has  ever 
been  the  case  before.  The  policy  of  allowing  claimholders  to 
work  their  mining  locations  on  a  royalty  basis,  resulted  in  a 
considerable  amount  of  individual  or  small  syndicate  work  in 
proving  the  value  of  gold  claims,  and  paved  the  way  for  capital 
to  come  in  on  a  surer  basis  than  it  did  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
country's  history.  The^ proving  of  valuable  ore  reserves  in  some 
big  mines  at  greater  depth  than  had  occurred  before,  the  discovery 
of  large  low  grade  propositions,  the  finding  of  reefs  which  had 
faulted,  the  increase  in  dividends  paid  by  some  of  the  working 
companies,  and  the  excellent  return  of  gold  and  sales  of  properties 
by  some  small  workers  have  all  tended  to  a  more  careful  inquiry 
into  the  prospects  of  the  gold  mining  industry  as  an  investment 
for  capital.  The  discovery  of  a  banket  formation  at  Abercorn 
created  a  good  deal  of  stir,  and  brought  many  newcomers,  versed 
in  mining,  into  the  country,  and,  once  there,  further  inquiries 
concerning  the  possibility  of  good  prospects  in  other  districts 
resulted  in  negotiations  being  opened  for  the  acquisition  of  mining 
propositions.  The  distribution  of  gold  in  the  various  districts 
has  been  more  fully  realised,  and  the  conditions  under  which 
such  gold  exists  are  more  fully  understood. 

The  country  may  be  considered  to  have  entered  on  another 
phase.  For  some  years  it  was  difficult  to  secure  sufficient  capital 
to  work  new  mines  which  showed  a  reasonable  prospect  of  success, 
if  worked  on  a  large  scale ;  in  fact,  opinions  were  expressed  that 
the  great  majority  of  mining  propositions  were  small  workers' 
ventures,  which  would  only  allow  of  a  very  limited  stamping 
capacity  and  a  limited  outlay  of  money.  To-day  that  view  has 
been  considerably  modified.  Work  has  exposed  reefs  of  greater 
width  and  value  than  was  at  first  anticipated  in  some  of  the  bigger 
as  well  as  in  smaller  mines,  and  like  results  may  be  looked  forward 
to  in  other  mines  now  being  dealt  with  in  a  small  way.  Wherever 
mining  is  being  carried  out,  a  careful  watch  is  being  kept  by 
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representatives  of  financial  houses  to  ascertain  what  results  are 
being  obtained,  as  sooner  or  later  money  is  required  to  properly 
develop  a  mine  which  shows  values  at  depth. 

The  year  1910  opens  with  every  sign  of  increased  belief  in  the 
gold  resources  of  the  country,  and  considerable  activity  may  be 
anticipated,  provided  a  sufficiency  of  unskilled  labour  can  be 
obtained  to  meet  the  growing  demand.  The  want  of  such  a 
supply  is  the  one  question  which  is  seriously  exercising  the  minds 
of  mining  men.  During  1909  the  highest  figures  were  reached 
in  the  months  of  May  to  September,  viz.,  34,000  to  36,000 
labourers,  and  during  the  remaining  months  the  supply  was 
maintained  at  about  32,000.  At  the  season  when  the  labour  is 
shortest,  the  period  under  review  showed  an  increase  of  3,000 
natives  on  the  figures  of  1908.  But  this  increase  is  not  com- 
mensurate with  the  expanding  requirements  of  the  industry,  and 
producers  operating  on  a  large  scale  must  be  assured  of  a  con- 
tinuous supply  of  labour  if  their  operations  are  to  be  carried  to  a 
successful  issue.  It  is  tonnage  which  tells,  and  mills  cannot  be 
kept  going  to  their  full  capacity  if  sufficient  quartz  is  not  extracted. 
The  question  of  an  adequate  supply  has  been,  and  is  receiving, 
the  careful  attention  of  the  Government  and  the  Labour  Bureau. 
Eepresentatives  from  both  were  recently  sent  to  discuss  the  matter 
of  an  increased  supply  with  the  Government  of  Nyasaland,  and 
it  is  expected  that  an  inprovement  in  the  number  of  mine 
labourers  from  Nyasaland  will  result.  Alien  labour  on 
December  31,  1909,  figured  at  73  per  cent,  of  the  natives 
employed,  and  local  labour  at  27  per  cent.,  which  may  be 
considered  small.  Recruiting  agencies  in  North-Western  and 
North-Eastern  Ehodesia  are  in  working  order,  with  proper 
rest-houses  for  natives  coming  to  work  or  returning  to  their 
homes,  which  are  also  made  use  of  by  Nyasaland  natives.  Care 
is  exercised  in  the  medical  examination  of  natives  seeking  work, 
arid  proper  facilities  for  repatriation  are  in  force.  With  the  care 
and  attention  which  is  being  expended  on  the  recruitment  of 
labour  and  the  improved  conditions  of  life  on  the  mines,  there  is 
every  prospect  that  a  larger  annual  supply  will  be  secured. 

The  system  of  regular  monthly  visits  by  Government 
Compound  Inspectors  to  the  mines  has  been  maintained,  and 
more  frequent  visits  of  the  Medical  Inspectors  have  also  been 
carried  out.  A  marked  improvement  is  noticeable  in  the  native 
accommodation  and  sanitary  conditions.  In  some  districts 
difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  fully  complying  with  the  diet 
regulations,  as  some  of  the  articles  of  diet  are  unobtainable  in 
out-of-the-way  places.  Vegetables,  for  instance,  have  proved  a 
difficulty ;  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  mining  industry  have 
fully  realised  the  necessity  of  complying  with  the  regulations  as 
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far  as  possible  in  order  to  maintain  the  labour  supply  and  keep 
their  natives  in  good  health.  The  two  chief  sources  of  sickness 
have  been  pneumonia  and  scurvy,  and  in  order  to  institute  the 
fullest  inquiries  as  to  causes  and  obtain  recommendations  for 
lessening  the  number  of  cases,  a  Medical  Commission  was 
appointed  to  inquire  thoroughly  into  the  present  conditions  of 
life  at  the  mines.  Their  report  is  not  yet  issued,  but  is  expected 
at  an  early  date.  The  death  rate  amongst  native  labourers  was 
reduced  in  1909  to  47 '19  per  mille  per  annum,  as  against  49 -54 
in  1908. 

The  principal  increase  in  gold  claims  took  place  in  the 
Salisbury  district,  chiefly  owing  to  the  banket  discovery  at 
Abercorn.  The  increase  amounted  to  9,191  claims.  Pegging  at 
Abercorn  was  carried  out  for  some  miles  along  the  new  formation, 
which  it  is  claimed  runs  from  the  Lone  Star  Hill,  on  which  the 
Shamva  Mine  is  situated,  to  the  Inyagui  Eiver,  a  distance  of 
thirteen  miles.  So  far  the  principal  work  in  the  district  has  been 
confined  to  the  Shamva  claims,  where  a  mine  of  great  promise  is 
being  developed.  The  rest  of  the  work  is  more  of  the  prospecting 
nature,  and  it  is  very  plain  that  before  a  definite  opinion  can  be 
given  of  the  value  of  this  line  of  formation,  systematic  trenching 
and  prospecting  must  be  carried  out  on  an  extensive  scale  to 
locate  the  gold  values.  The  formation  is  wide  and  expenditure 
will  have  to  be  incurred  to  properly  test  it.  During  the  coming 
dry  season  a  good  deal  of  work  of  this  nature  will  probably  be 
undertaken.  The  discovery  of  a  large  low-grade  formation  at 
Darwin  also  led  to  the  pegging  of  a  good  deal  of  ground.  In 
Bulawayo,  Lomagundi,  and  Mazoe,  the  increases  in  claims 
registered  roughly  amounted  to  2,000  claims  in  each  district, 
while  Hartley  accounted  for  592  claims. 

The  interim  census  taken  in  September,  1907,  showed  the 
European  population  to  be  14,640.  It  is  difficult  to  give  even  an 
approximate  estimate  of  the  additions  since  that  date,  but  the 
returns  supplied  by  the  Eailway  Administration  since  the  begin- 
ning of  1908,  show  excesses  of  arrivals  over  departures  as 
follows  :— 1908,  1,040  people ;  1909,  2,644  people ;  1910  (10 
months),  2,161  people;  total,  5,845  people. 
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A    GOVERNING    UNIT    FOR    THE    EMPIRE 

BY  J.  H.  ALLEN 

THE  Dominions  have  entered  an  imposing  and  searching  list  of 
subjects  for  debate  at  the  Imperial  Conference,  and  it  gives 
occasion  for  the  greatest  satisfaction  that  New  Zealand  has 
tabulated  the  proposal  for  an  Imperial  Council  of  State  with 
representatives  from  all  constituent  parts  of  the  Empire  to  advise 
the  Imperial  Government  on  questions  affecting  the  interest  of 
his  Majesty's  Dominions  oversea.  Advisory  powers  may,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  give  way  to  an  executive  function  when  a  riper  public 
view  justifies  the  larger  demand ;  but  for  the  present,  New 
Zealand  is  wise  to  be  modest  and  to  refrain  from  giving  details 
that  will  invite  technical  and  captious  criticism  and  divert  from 
the  primary  task  of  establishing  a  broad  principle. 

There  is  further  justification  for  reticence  from  the  fact  that 
federation  is  not  a  new  thing  :  on  the  Continent,  Germany  and 
Italy  and  within  the  Empire  itself,  Canada,  Australia  and  South 
Africa  have  proved  its  practicability,  and  there  is  everjr  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  wider  flung  the  individual  parts,  the  more 
successful  the  federation  :  for  each  unit  has  freer  scope  to  practice 
the  self-development  and  local  government  upon  which  federation 
is  built,  while  bickering  and  jealousies  become  less  likely.  The 
Federal  Body  will  be  given  a  few  subjects  of  great  general 
importance  to  discuss,  but  their  meetings  will  soon  be  over,  and 
the  delegates  will  be  back  in  the  local  Parliaments,  having  gained 
a  knowledge  of  the  Motherland  and  having  matched  their  minds 
with  representatives  of  other  portions  of  the  Empire.  Elasticity 
of  ideas,  not  rigid  standards  of  procedure  and  action,  will  mark 
the  course  of  the  governing  unit,  and  local  interests  are  not 
likely  to  conflict,  because  the  range  of  powers  will  cover  general 
questions  where  uniformity  is  necessary  and  possible. 

The  proposal  meets  objectors  on  several  grounds,  and,  of 
course,  the  backbone  of  disapproval  is  formed  by  those  people 
who  are  actively  at  enmity  with  the  existence  of  the  Empire. 
They  have  not  much  part  in  a  discussion  of  this  nature,  but  it  is 
worth  while  to  offer  a  reply  to  their  dominating  dislike  of  the 
Empire — the  cost  of  its  defence.  Nobody  smiles  over  the  sums 
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now  reached  in  the  Army  and  Navy  estimates,  and  civil 
expenditure  is  climbing  up  in  such  a  dissipated  way  that  it  would 
be  highly  satisfactory  were  it  possible  to  tap  some  of  the 
expenditure  on  the  services  to  replenish  it.  The  larger  the  unit, 
however,  the  less  in  proportion  is  the  expense  of  its  defence,  and 
should  the  Empire  hinge  away  into  divisions  the  total  cost  of 
ensuring  security  would  be  a  heavier  burden  than  it  is  to-day. 
Besides,  foreign  powers,  sorely  tempted,  would  find  a  sharp  zest 
for  acquisition,  and  all  sorts  of  warlike  plans  and  dreams  of 
Empire  based  on  militarism  might  be  expected  to  ensue.  A  great 
Empire  seeking  the  good  of  the  world  and  caring  for  its  progress 
is  a  factor  for  peace  more  potent  than  the  uneven  and  incomplete 
though  praiseworthy  canvassing  by  peace  societies  of  their 
cherished  hope. 

Federation,  however,  does  not  find  its  worst  foes  among  persons 
who  carry  on  open  war  against  the  Empire  :  graver  disservice 
comes  at  the  hands  of  people  who  believe  in  natural  forces  being 
allowed  full  sway  and  who  refuse  to  take  steps  to  consolidate  the 
Imperial  territories,  urging  either  that  nature  unaided  will  find 
out  the  best  grooping  and  provide  sufficient  government,  or  that 
to  touch  the  fabric  is  to  bring  it  down  in  ruins  to  the  ground. 

An  anti-federalist  predicted  the  other  day  that  the  British 
democracy  would  assert  its  predominant  power  against  the 
entrance  of  Colonial  representatives  in  a  governing  body  for  the 
Empire,  and  it  was  alleged  that  this  country  had  done  so  much  in 
the  past  for  her  Colonies  in  the  supply  of  credit  and  defence,  that 
the  Colonial  taxpayer  should  not  feel  agrieved  at  someone,  about 
whom  he  knew  little,  allocating  the  money  his  taxes  provided. 
Behind  this  survival  of  the  view  that  directed  the  old  Colonial 
system  stalk  all  sorts  of  dangers,  for  Great  Britain  is  not  alone  in 
being  a  democracy,  and  the  Dominions,  though  admitting  their 
obligations  in  regard  to  defence,  are  not  at  all  in  the  mood  to  pay 
in  their  money  on  trust,  without  representation  to  determine 
upon  the  method  of  its  expenditure.  National  defence  is  the 
most  suitable  and  urgent  subject  for  consideration  by  a  Federal 
Council,  but  the  position  of  Indians  in  the  Empire,  the  control  of 
cables,  the  manipulation  of  routes  all  fall  within  its  range.  Its 
work  must  follow  certain  principles  and  abide  by  definite 
restrictions — for  example,  fiscal  autonomy  for  individual  units 
must  be  allowed,  though  on  the  other  hand  the  body  must  have 
some  taxing  machinery  under  its  control. 

The  conveniences  of  government  in  this  country  will  be 
improved  by  an  easier  programme  of  work  for  our  legislators. 
The  Federal  scheme  is  independent  of  the  proposal  to  place  larger 
local  powers  on  the  backs  of  England,  Ireland  and  Wales, 
but  both  square  with  the  general  determination  to  secure  a 
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better  dividing  up  of  -the  work  of  government.  It  has  been 
asserted  that  when  the  local  Parliaments  have  cut  away  the 
smaller  matters,  and  when  the  Federal  Council  has  absorbed  the 
highest  functions,  the  historic  Mother  of  Parliaments  will  slip  off 
into  idleness  and  degenerate  to  the  standard  of  a  debating  society. 
This  objection  would  have  much  sting  if  it  were  well  backed  by 
probabilities,  but  the  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local 
parliament  cannot  be  large,  for  on  the  great  bulk  of  questions 
uniformity  must  be  preserved  over  the  whole  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  A  parliament  in  the  North  of  England  would  not  be 
permitted  to  issue  a  code  of  factory  regulations  which  were  not 
followed  in  the  south,  and  the  destitute  would  hurry  away  to  that 
area  in  the  United  Kingdom  that  offered  them  the  pleasantesfc 
forms  of  relief.  So  far  from  the  people  losing  their  veneration 
for  an  historic  and  world-famous  governing  body,  they  will  now 
have  two  depositories  for  their  dutiful  affections,  for  there  will  be 
the  old  Parliament  and  the  new  Federal  Council,  the  mark  and 
measure  of  Imperial  consolidation,  the  bodying  forth  of  a 
dominating  but  intangible  ideal. 

Distance  is  debited  to  Federalists  as  quashing  their  case,  but 
quick  minds  are  able  to  see  through  this  disadvantage.  An  "  All 
Ked  Eoute,"  for  example,  would  carry  the  New  Zealand  delegates 
across  the  world  twice  as  quickly  as  the  present  long  excursion 
round  the  Horn,  and  politicians  are  generally  ready  to  face  travel 
that  has  an  object  behind  it.  In  this  as  in  other  difficulties  it  is 
well  to  look  at  existing  federations.  The  representative  for  San 
Francisco  in  the  United  States  House  of  Kepresentatives  has 
almost  as  formidable  a  journey  as  a  South  African  delegate  would 
have  to  undertake  to  reach  the  Federal  Council  in  London. 
Moreover,  Colonial  Prime  Ministers  gladly  cross  the  ocean  for 
the  Imperial  Conferences,  and  though  these  are  distanced  by  four 
years  in  time  from  one  another,  quicker  transit  may  soon  make 
one  journey  every  year  as  easy  to  accomplish  as  a  very  long  gap 
lifted  once  out  of  the  longer  period.  So  much  for  objections  ; 
but  there  are  positive  benefits  to  set  against  what  hindrances 
remain  after  this  analysis.  It  will  be  well  for  the  Colonial 
representative  to  fortify  his  geography  by  visual  experience,  and 
though  Mr.  Churchill  complained  after  his  voyage  to  South 
Africa  that  three  weeks  was  a  long  space  to  steal  out  of  the 
twentieth  century,  much  may  be  said  for  the  view  that  a  period 
of  contemplation  and  mental  fruition  would  be  an  excellent 
antidote  to  the  harassed  and  overstocked  existence  of  an  im- 
portant minister. 

An  anti-federalist  orator  asked  the  other  day  what  would  be 
the  position  of  the  member  for  St.  Helena  when  the  Federal 
Council  was  discussing  "  foot-rot  "  among  Queensland  sheep,  and 
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suggested  that  lie  would  waste  his  time  in  London  while  points 
of  interest  local  to  other  colonies  were  under  review.  This 
frivolous  question  may  be  shown  up  in  a  variety  of  ways.  At 
the  outset  it  is  improbable  that  the  Crown  Colonies  will  have  a 
part  in  the  Federal  Chamber,  for  their  representatives  would  be 
nothing  more  than  nominees  of  the  British  Government.  In  the 
second  place  local  questions  will  be  within  the  scope  of  the 
Dominion  and  not  of  the  Federal  Government.  Finally,  to  shape 
a  tu  quoque  argument,  it  may  be  asked  what  the  member  for  the 
Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands  did  when  the  Bill  for  permitting 
trams  along  the  Embankment  was  going  through  Parliament. 

The  objections  may  be  thus  classified :  (1)  That  it  would  be 
impossible  to  get  delegates  to  England ;  (2)  That  when  here  they 
would  lose  touch  with  their  constituencies  and  promote  discord 
by  injudicious  interference ;  (3)  That  there  would  be  nothing  for 
them  to  do. 

An  urgency  has  been  given  to  the  plan  by  the  shaping  of 
late  events.  An  enormous  and  broken  mass  of  territory 
populated  by  people  of  common  origin  but  differentiated  by 
varying  climates  and  educated  by  different  sets  of  problems 
could  not  be  expected  to  adhere  without  some  unit  that 
would  seize  upon  the  general  desire  for  compactness  and 
translate  it  into  loose  but  concrete  form  of  legislation.  What 
has  always  been  feared  has  now  come  to  pass,  and  the  assertion 
of  pan- Americanism  evidenced  by  the  proposed  Canadian  treaty, 
though  regretted,  is  not  unexpected  by  far-sighted  men.  It  is 
not,  of  course,  suggested  that  a  Federal  Council  would  have  vetoed 
the  treaty,  but  had  the  body  been  in  existence  Canada  would  have 
had  much  less  temptation  to  make  the  bargain  with  her  ambitious 
neighbour.  To  look  more  into  the  future  the  Pacific  Ocean  will 
provide  the  scene  of  rapid  transition  and  startling  surprise,  and 
British  statesmen  alone  cannot  measure  the  character  of  the 
change  that  is  now  developing  there.  Yet  no  question  is  more 
pat  to  a  broad  consideration  of  the  imperial  position,  and  some 
unit  with  the  power  of  action  in  its  hands  must  prepare  for  the 
track  of  events  and  turn  them  where  possible  to  Imperil,!  profit. 

Has  ever  Empire  existed  without  some  real  though  lightly  felt 
centre  of  effective  control,  and  are  we  wise  to  leave  our  building 
to  the  uncertain  architecture  of  chance.  We  seem  to  have 
reached  the  extreme  practice  of  laisser  faire  probably  in  reaction 
after  the  old  tightly  bound  colonial  system,  but  the  future  may 
hold  the  question  whether  we  have  not  been  as  foolish  in  our  way 
as  George  III.  and  Lord  North  were  in  their  policy  of  trying  to 
bully  the  colonies  into  adopting  their  own  high-handed  system. 

J.  H.  ALLEN. 
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THE  INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  TASMANIA 

BY  F.   A.   W.   GISBORNE 

THE  island  of  Tasmania  with  its  modest  26,000  square  miles 
of  mountains,  tablelands  and  valleys,  does  not  constitute  in  regard 
to  territorial  magnitude  an  important  division  of  the  Australian 
Commonwealth.  Even  Victoria  exceeds  it  in  area  more  than 
threefold  ;  while  Western  Australia,  the  giant  of  the  continental 
States,  might  have  thirty  such  fragments  of  land  superimposed  on 
its  surface  and  still  have  room  for  several  more.  Yet,  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  the  importance  of  a  country  is  not  a 
matter  of  mere  mileage.  Greece,  with  its  cluster  of  minute  city 
republics,  played  a  somewhat  more  prominent  part  in  the  history 
of  the  ancient  world  than  Scythia :  England,  without  disparage- 
ment of  the  South  American  leviathan,  may  be  said  to  take 
precedence  over  Brazil  among  modern  nations  ;  while  the 
extensive  "  light  soil "  territories  extending  from  the  Atlas 
Mountains  to  the  Biver  Niger,  now  claimed  by  France,  scarcely 
engross  so  much  of  the  world's  interest  at  the  present  time  as  the 
slender  ribbon  of  cultivated  land  that  expands  into  the  Delta  of 
the  Nile.  Tasmania,  geographically  speaking,  is  small.  Her 
present  population,  too,  not  exceeding  that  of  a  modern  London 
suburb,  is  also  small.  But  by  virtue  of  her  magnificent  natural 
advantages  and  resources  there  can  be  little  hesitation  in  saying 
she  is  destined  ultimately  to  become  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
States  in  the  Australian  Commonwealth. 

The  reasons  why  the  island,  in  spite  of  its  natural  advantages, 
has  hitherto  made  but  little  progress  may  first  be  glanced  at. 
Nature,  while  bountiful  to  an  extreme  degree  in  endowing  it  with 
stores  of  potential  wealth,  has  at  the  same  time  rendered  those 
gifts  difficult  to  enjoy.  "The  gods,"  said  an  old  Greek  poet, 
quoted  with  approval  by  a  more  famous  Greek  sage,  "  sell  us  all 
good  things  at  the  price  of  toil."  The  hardy  Tasmanian  pioneer 
has  had  to  pay  that  price  in  full  measure.  But  what  has  been 
hitherto  won  with  much  labour  has  been  retained.  The  fertility 
of  the  soil  gained  for  cultivation  corresponds  with  the  density  of 
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the  forest  that  formerly,  overshadowed  it.  The  richness  of  the 
ore  torn  from  the  rocky  bowels  of  the  mountains  has  repaid  the 
miner  abundantly  for  the  labour  expended  in  its  extraction. 
That  the  Tasmanian  settler  is  no  idler  is  sufficiently  proved  by 
some  interesting  figures  recently  compiled  by  the  Government 
Statistician,  Mr.  K.  M.  Johnston.  According  to  this  high  authority 
the  annual  value  of  consumable  wealth  produced  in  Tasmania 
throughout  last  year  amounted  to  about  £8,500,000,  a  sum 
equivalent  to  £107  for  each  individual  breadwinner.  At  3£  per 
cent.,  this  arlnual  production  would  represent  a  capital  value  of 
£242,857,000;  and,  allowing  for  maintenance  and  renewals  of 
machinery  and  implements,  the  value  of  each  breadwinner  unit 
to  the  State  is  estimated  to  be  no  less  than  £2,628.  Drones, 
therefore,  can  hardly  be  numerous.  Indeed,  the  term  •'  working 
man "  may  honestly  be  applied  to  every  able-bodied  male 
inhabitant  of  the  country. 

But  the  neighbouring  continent  of  Australia  being  large,  easily 
reached  and  containing  vast  open  plains  well  adapted  for  pastoral 
or  agricultural  operations,  has  naturally  exercised  during  the 
whole  history  of  Tasmania  a  powerful  attraction  over  the  youth 
of  the  smaller  country.  When  abundance  of  land  which  required 
no  clearing  and  could  be  ploughed  and  sown  at  once  could  be 
obtained  next  door,  whereas  at  home  a  great  expenditure  both  of 
time  and  labour  was  required  to  convert  a  piece  of  bush  into  a 
farm,  reasons  for  this  chronic  exodus  are  clear.  More  potent  still 
as  a  magnet  to  draw  the  adventurous  emigrant  across  Bass  Strait 
has  been  the  Australian  gold-field.  The  seductions  of  Ballarat 
and  Bendigo,  of  the  Palmer  and  Croydon,  of  Coolgaraie  and 
Kalgoorlie,  have  from  time  to  time  half  depopulated  the  rural 
districts  of  the  island  State.  The  excitement  and  gaieties  of 
Melbourne  and  Sydney  have  exercised  similar  centrifugal 
influences  in  the  Tasmanian  towns.  But  the  golden  age  of 
Australia  is  now  expiring.  Soon  the  fossicker  will  be  as  extinct 
as  the  dodo.  The  battery  ere  long  will  have  displaced  the 
primitive  cradle,  and  the  miner  will  work  for  a  fixed  wage, 
assured  indeed  of  comfort,  but  denied  the  animating  hope  that  at 
any  moment  Fortune  may  welcome  him  with  both  hands.  The 
passing  of  the  alluvial  gold  rush  will  be  a  good  thing  for  Tasmania 
as  well  as  for  other  countries ;  and,  as  the  more  accessible  of  the 
farming  areas  on  the  continent  are  occupied,  the  temptations  to 
emigrate  which  now  prove  so  strong  to  the  young  Tasmanian 
farmer  will  steadily  diminish. 

While  the  mining  and  agricultural   industries   in  the  island 

languished  through  the  operations  of  the  causes  stated,  those  of  a 

manufacturing  kind,  with  a  few  notable  exceptions,  also  failed  to 

strike    root.     The    present  industrial  position   of  Tasmania  is 
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scarcely  satisfactory.  According  to  the  last  Commonwealth  Year 
Book,  there  were  in  the  whole  State  at  the  end  of  the  year  1908 
only  557  factories  employing  8,727  persons ;  while  Victoria 
possessed  4,608  factories  employing  93,808  operatives.  Out  of 
the  12,859  factories  in  the  entire  Commonwealth  less  than  two 
years  ago,  the  totalsjndustrial  army  numbering  257,526  individuals, 
the  island  State  possessed  fewer  than  5  per  cent,  of  the  former, 
and  but  a  fraction  over  3  per  cent,  of  the  latter.  The  total 
capital  value  of  its  factories  including  land,  buildings,  machinery 
and  plant  at  the  same  time  was  estimated  to  be  only  £2,019,314 
out  of  almost  ^653,000,000,  the  computed  value  of  all  the  factories 
with  their  equipments  in  the  Commonwealth.  The  returns  are 
not  available  to  enable  any  comparison  to  be  made  between  the 
respective  values  of  the  goods  produced,  but  no  doubt  these  would 
be  in  much  the  same  proportion  as  the  capital  values.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  the  King's  timely  and  stimulating  advice, 
"Wake  up,"  might  be  offered  to  the  Tasmanian  manufacturer  as 
well  as  to  his  big  brother  at  home.  And  there  are  indications 
that  he  is  now  beginning  to  rub  his  eyes. 

Yet  extenuating  circumstances,  here,  too,  may  be  pleaded. 
Federation  inflicted  a  severe,  though  temporary,  check  on 
Tasmanian  industrial  as  well  as  agricultural  development.  Her 
few  manufacturers,  principally  employed  in  the  production  of 
woollen  goods,  jam  and  preserved  fruits,  beer,  biscuits,  and  boots, 
up  to  that  time  protected  by  the  local  tariff,  were  at  once  exposed 
to  severe  Australian  competition.  The  Melbourne  and  Sydney 
factories,  equipped  with  the  best  labour-saving  plants  and 
possessing  at  their  doors  large  numbers  of  customers,  enjoyed,  as 
a  rule,  an  overpowering  advantage  over  the  comparatively  small 
establishments  in  Hobart  and  Launceston.  Immediately  inter- 
State  free  trade  was  introduced,  commercial  carpet-baggers 
trooped  over  to  invade  the  new  regions  across  Bass  Strait,  thrown 
open  to  their  enterprise,  and  stole  multitudes  of  customers  from 
the  distressed  local  producers.  Poorly  endowed  with  capital,  and 
ill-equipped  with  plant,  owing  to  the  very  limited  market  available 
so  long  as  each  State  maintained  a  high  Customs  barrier  against 
its  neighbour,  several  of  the  Tasmanian  industries  drooped 
woefully  before  the  storm  of  free  competition.  But  a  few,  in 
particular  those  connected  with  the  manufacture  of  jam  and  wool, 
held  their  own  bravely ;  not  only  that,  but  their  managers  in  turn 
successfully  invaded  their  rivals'  special  preserves,  and  routed 
them  on  their  own  fields.  Tasmanian  blankets  and  woollen 
goods  are  esteemed  more  highly  to-day  on  the  continent  of 
Australia  than  the  best  similar  products  of  Australian  mills. 
Tasmam'an  jams  are  to  be  found  on  every  goldfield  and  in  every 
station  store  from  Geraldton  in  West  Australia  to  Geraldton  in 
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Queensland;  and,  painful  though  it  must  be  to  the  teetotal 
conscience,  the  excellent  products  of  Hobart  and  Launceston 
breweries  "  cheer  the  labouring  swain  "  in  nearly  every 
continental  farming  township  where  the  licensed  victualler  plies 
his  trade. 

The  Cinderella  of  the  Commonwealth  is  now  on  the  eve  of 
an  industrial  renascence.  Enterprising  capitalists,  British  as 
well  as  Australian,  have  begun  to  perceive  the  almost  unique 
opportunities  afforded  by  the  island  State  in  regard  to  the  cheap 
production  and  transportation  of  various  commodities.  Geo- 
graphically, though,  unfortunately,  no  longer  politically,  Tasmania 
stands  in  the  same  relation  to  Australia  as  Newfoundland  stands 
in  relation  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  In  physical  conformation 
also  the  two  islands  share  a  general  resemblance.  Both  are 
mountainous,  forest-clad,  veined  by  innumerable  streams  and 
studded  with  many  upland  lakes.  The  recent  establishment  of 
gigantic  wood  pulp  and  paper-making  works  in  Newfoundland  by 
the  enterprise  of  British  capitalists  has  demonstrated  the  value  of 
the  resources  on  land  as  well  as  at  sea  possessed  by  that  hitherto 
rather  neglected  insular  province  of  the  Empire.  Yet  greater  and 
more  diverse  stores  of  potential  wealth  and  facilities  for  exploiting 
them  exist  still  untouched  in  its  more  distant  counterpart  in  the 
Southern  Hemisphere. 

The  interior  of  Tasmania  consists  of  an  extensive  tableland 
intersected  by  fragmentary  mountain  ranges,  whose  culminating 
points  reach  elevations  slightly  exceeding  5,000  feet.  The  greater 
portion  of  this  plateau  lies  at  an  altitude  of  about  3,000  feet  above 
sea  level.  A  heavy  rainfall  prevails  in  this  region,  the  fall  being 
greater  in  the  west  and  diminishing  to  the  east.  The  vast 
quantities  of  water  discharged  over  the  surface  flow  down  the 
rocky  slopes  of  the  hills  and  ridges  and  are  naturally  stored  in 
the  depressions  where  they  form  numerous  lakes,  the  overflow  of 
which  rushes  down  in  a  series  of  cascades  and  cataracts  to  the 
lowlands.  The  northern  scarp  of  the  tableland  referred  to  is 
singularly  bold  and  picturesque,  and  from  its  base  to  Bass  Strait 
extends  a  broad  belt  of  comparatively  level  country  of  abounding 
fertility,  watered  by  frequent  rivers  and  originally  covered  by 
extensive  forests.  This  is  the  great  farming  division  of  the 
island.  To  the  west  and  south  the  plateau  closely  approaches 
the  sea  coast,  and  breaks  off  in  an  intricate  jumble  of  chasms, 
valleys  and  dividing  spurs.  Along  the  western  littoral  mining  is 
the  great  industry,  tin,  copper,  silver  and  lead  being  particularly 
abundant.  Owing  to  the  heavy  and  almost  continual  rainfall 
there,  amounting  to  over  100  inches  a  year  in  many  localities, 
the  western  rivers  are  fine  streams  ;  and  an  almost  unbroken 
mantle  of  evergreen  forest  envelops  the  folds  of  the  land.  In  the 
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south  the  rich  valleys  of  such  rivers  as  the  Huon  and  the 
Derwent  are  the  chief  fruit-growing  districts  in  the  island,  and  a 
large  timber  industry  also  exists  there.  The  eastern  portion 
of  the  tableland  and  the  coast  strip  along  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
possessing  a  drier  and  milder  climate  than  the  more  rugged 
western  regions,  and  being  also  fairly  well  grassed,  form  the 
principal  pastoral  divisions;  though  tin  is  largely,  and  coal 
slightly,  worked  in  the  north-east,  and  extensive  and  valuable 
seams  of  the  latter  mineral  are  known  to  exist  near  the  coast. 
Some  of  these,  in  all  probability,  will  soon  be  worked  on  a  large 
scale,  a  syndicate  having  lately  been  formed  with  that  object. 

The  largest  of  the  great  natural  reservoirs  to  be  found  on  the 
tableland  is  the  Great  Lake,  a  body  of  water  lying  considerably 
over  3,000  feet  above  sea  level  and  extending  over  40  square 
miles  of  surface.  It  forms  one  of  a  considerable  group  of  lakes, 
all  of  which  overflow  by  means  of  various  tributaries  into  the 
river  Derwent,  the  main  artery  of  the  south  and  central  districts 
of  the  island.  The  catchment  area  of  the  Great  Lake  is  estimated 
to  cover  some  200  square  miles,  and  the  whole  receives  a  heavy 
rainfall.  The  outlet  for  the  surplus  water  is  a  stream  called  the 
Shannon,  which  unites  some  distance  to  the  south  with  another 
tributary  of  the  Derwent  called  the  Ouse.  The  latter  in  itself  is 
a  considerable  river  draining  a  large  extent  of  broken  country 
further  to  the  north  and  west 

Six  miles  from  the  point  where  the  Shannon  leaves  the  Great 
Lake  it  approaches  to  within  about  two  miles  of  its  companion 
river,  the  channels  of  both  then  for  a  space  diverging.  The 
intervening  country  at  this  point  is  nearly  level,  and  an  artificial 
channel  to  conduct  the  waters  of  one  river  into  the  other  could  be 
made  with  no  serious  difficulty.  Such  a  channel  at  a  point  just 
below  the  junction  with  the  Ouse  would  give  a  fall  of  over  1,100 
feet  from  the  Great  Lake.  The  minimum  summer  outflow  of 
the  latter  is  estimated  to  be  capable,  if  duly  harnessed,  of  yielding 
over  27,000  horse-power  at  once,  and  this  could  be  more  than 
doubled  by  turning  the  head  waters  of  the  Ouse  into  the  lake  and 
constructing  a  dam  only  four  feet  in  height  at  the  place  of  exit, 
both  of  which  operations  expert  opinions  declare  to  be  perfectly 
feasible  at  a  small  cost  owing  to  singularly  favourable  local 
conditions.  By  increasing  the  height  of  the  dam  the  power 
available  would  be  correspondingly  augmented.  With  a  pressure 
of  1,100  feet  and  a  practically  unlimited  store  of  water  confined 
above  to  draw  on  the  engineer  would  have  at  his  command  almost 
in  the  exact  centre  of  the  island  enormous  reserves  of  power  to 
apply  to  mechanical  purposes  and  to  distribute  where  required. 

A  body  of  Australian  capitalists  known  as  "  The  Complex 
Ores  Company "  has  recently  received  from  the  Tasnianiau 
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Parliament  concessions  to  enable  it  to  carry  out  the  important 
operations  just  described,  and  capital  to  tbe  extent  of  over 
£200,000  is  about  to  be  employed  in  the  task  of  harnessing  the 
Great  Lake  and  the  river  Ouse,  and  of  building  works  for  the 
carrying  on  of  various  industries.  As  its  title  implies,  the 
company's  primary  object  is  that  of  generating  electric  power  to 
enable  it  to  treat  economically  by  a  special  process  the  refractory 
mineral  ores  which  abound  in  the  western  regions  of  Tasmania, 
and  which  at  present  cannot  be  treated  profitably.  Subsidiary 
industries  such  as  those  of  manufacturing  chemicals,  etc.,  will 
also  be  undertaken  ;  and  electric  power  will  be  supplied  on  cheap 
terms  to  private  manufacturers  and  others.  The  company's  chief 
power  station  will  be  situated  at  the  point  where  the  waters  of 
the  Shannon  will  be  conducted  into  the  Ouse.  This  is  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  island,  practically  equidistant  from  the  north, 
south,  east  and  west  coasts. 

The  mechanical  power  there  generated  will  be  transmitted  by 
means  of  cables  to  smelting  and  other  works  which  will  be  erected 
on  the  Derwent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital  close  to  deep 
water.  The  company  has  already  entered  into  contracts  with 
the  municipal  authorities  of  the  city  and  its  suburbs  to  supply 
electric  lighting  to  those  centres  of  population  ;  and  no  doubt  as 
soon  as  its  operations  have  reached  an  advanced  stage  numerous 
private  as  well  as  public  demands  will  be  made  on  the  ample 
stores  of  electric  energy  it  will  have  at  its  disposal.  A  great 
extension  of  manufacturing  enterprise  in  the  island  generally  may 
then  be  anticipated. 

In  addition  to  extensive  smelting  works,  the  promoters  of  the 
scheme  intend  to  undertake  the  manufacture  of  various  chemicals 
on  a  large  scale,  in  particular  that  of  carbide  of  calcium.  Private 
enterprise  in  similar  and  other  directions  will  be  encouraged. 
The  central  power  station  will  occupy  a  singularly  commanding 
position  in  regard  to  all  the  chief  centres  of  population  in  the 
island.  Launceston,  the  chief  town  in  the  north,  lies  only 
forty-eight  miles  away,  Hobart  about  the  same  distance  to  the 
south,  and  a  circle  of  sixty-four  miles  radius  includes  the 
flourishing  western  mining  fields,  and  regions  in  the  east  and 
north  of  enormous  potential  wealth.  The  latent  coal  resources  of 
the  east  coast  have  already  been  referred  to.  In  the  north,  near 
the  river  Blyth  and  but  a  short  distance  from  the  flourishing 
little  port  of  Burnie,  lies  as  yet  untouched  a  huge  deposit  of 
hematite  iron  ore  of  the  best  quality,  estimated  by  the  late 
Government  geologist,  Mr.  Montgomery,  to  contain  23,000,000 
tons.  Similar  deposits  on  a  smaller  scale  exist  elsewhere.  With 
the  facilities  for  cheap  electric  treatment  soon  to  be  provided,  and 
with  a  rapidly  expanding  market  for  iron  and  steel  in  the  adjacent 
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continent,  the  systematic  working  of  these  great  ore  masses  on  a 
large  scale  should  prove  highly  profitable.  The  ironmaster  at 
home,  smarting  under  unfair  German  and  American  competition, 
and  compelled  to  import  his  supplies  of  raw  material  from  Spain 
or  Sweden,  might  well  consider  whether  he  might  not  go  further 
and  fare  better. 

Electric  tramways  and  railways,  also,  will  probably  soon 
follow  the  completion  of  the  great  scheme  just  described.  Mr. 
McCarthy,  a  distinguished  electrical  engineer,  who  has  had  much 
experience  in  connection  with  such  undertakings  in  America 
and  elsewhere,  has  declared  after  careful  investigation  that  the 
Great  Lake  scheme  possesses  "  wonderful  possibilities."  He  has 
expressed  a  confident  opinion  that,  at  a  comparatively  low  cost, 
100,000  horse-power  could  be  generated,  and  the  increase  of  this 
supply  of  energy  would  only  be  a  matter  of  raising  the  height  of 
the  dam  at  the  lake's  outlet.  As  to  the  dam,  he  reports  : — 
"  There  are  no  engineering  difficulties  in  the  way  ;  in  fact,  it  is 
extremely  easy  to  construct.  .  .  .  With  the  Great  Lake  harnessed 
it  will  be  possible  to  generate  power  enough  to  run  the  whole 
Government  railways,  even  those  in  the  remotest  part  of  the 
State,  and  then  have  enough  left  over  for  the  industries  in  the 
cities  and  other  places.  With  the  low  rates  to  be  charged  it  will 
be  possible  to  build  up  industries  here  to  supply  the  needs  of 
other  parts  of  Australia.  Amongst  the  industries  which  I  hope 
to  see  established  is  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  by  the 
electric  furnace,  the  production  of  aluminium,  nitrates  and 
calcium  carbide.  Just  as  the  power  at  the  lake  is  practically 
illimitable  so  is  the  application  of  that  power  industrially  also 
illimitable."  And,  let  it  be  remembered,  there  are  numerous 
other  elevated  lakes,  rapidly  flowing  rivers  and  waterfalls  in  the 
island  besides  awaiting  the  control  of  the  engineer.  Most  of  the 
great  waterfalls,  too,  are  conveniently  situated  near  the  coast, 
and  abundance  of  raw  material  in  the  form  of  mineral  ores,  wool, 
hides,  timber,  tallow,  etc.,  is  within  easy  reach.  Possessing  such 
exceptional  advantages,  Tasmania  seems  destined  eventually  to 
be  the  workshop  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth. 

In  addition  to  the  Great  Lake  scheme  other  important 
industrial  enterprises  are  now  projected.  Thanks  largely  to 
the  efforts  of  Tasmania's  energetic  representative  in  London, 
Dr.  McCall,  some  English  capitalists  with  the  co-operation  of  a 
few  well-known  colonial  business  men  have  decided  to  build  a 
couple  of  extensive  woollen  mills,  one  in  Hobart  and  the  other 
in  Launceston,  at  a  cost  approximately  of  £50,000  apiece. 
Abundance  of  cheap  power  will  minimise  charges  of  production, 
and  the  Australian  demand  for  woollen  goods,  large  already, 
is  rapidly  increasing.  Tasmanian-made  blankets  are  so  much 
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appreciated  on  the  mainland  that  the  three  existing  mills  in  the 
island  are  quite  unable  to  supply  even  present  requirements  ;  and 
not  long  ago  the  commercial  representative  of  a  large  Australian 
firm  was  unable  to  get  an  order  for  1,000  pairs  of  blankets 
accepted  owing  to  the  press  of  work.  The  future  for  the  woollen 
industry  in  Tasmania  is  exceedingly  bright. 

Another  scheme  likely  soon  to  materialise  is  one  connected 
with  the  development  of  the  local  fishing  industry.  The  rocky 
coasts  of  the  island  and  the  islets  in  its  vicinity  abound  both  in 
edible  and  in  what  are  classed  as  "  vermin  "  fish,  such  as  sharks, 
and  skate.  It  is  proposed  to  establish  works  for  preserving  the 
former  and  converting  the  latter  into  valuable  fertilisers.  The 
capture  of  the  sharks  will  yield  indirect  as  well  as  direct  profit 
by  checking  the  destruction  these  voracious  sea-wolves  work 
among  the  choicer  varieties  of  fish,  and  aiding  the  increase  of 
the  latter.  A  Scotch  gentleman  who  is  chairman  of  the  directors 
of  an  important  fishing  company  at  home  will  shortly  visit 
Hobart  with  the  object  of  making  inquiries  and,  if  satisfied  with 
the  results,  making  arrangements  to  build  a  factory  at  a  suitable 
spot.  The  expertness  of  the  local  fishermen  and  the  richness  of 
the  neighbouring  fishing  grounds  should  certainly  warrant  the 
undertaking.  If  offered  at  a  reasonable  price  the  product  would 
command  a  ready  sale  in  the  Commonwealth ;  and,  in  the  very 
unlikely  event  of  the  local  demand  being  overtaken,  the  surplus 
could  be  sent  to  the  United  States,  where  such  fertilisers  are 
admitted  free  of  duty.  In  order  to  carry  on  operations  on  a 
large  scale  it  is  proposed  to  build  trawlers  at  Hobart,  where 
admirable  facilities  exist  for  such  undertakings. 

The  paper  mill,  too,  is  likely  soon  to  make  its  appearance  in 
Tasmania.  Considering  the  growing  demand  for  paper  and  wood 
pulp  all  over  the  world,  and  the  rapid  denudation  of  the  American 
forest  lands,  it  is  strange  that  the  industry  has  not  already  been 
initiated.  Sawmills  are  numerous ;  and  at  Port  Huon,  not  far 
from  the  capital,  a  mill  was  built  not  many  years  ago  whose 
equipment  is  said  to  be  the  finest  of  the  kind  in  the  southern 
hemisphere.  Considering  that  ordinary  forest  lands  in  Tasmania 
yield  on  an  average  not  less  than  60,000  superficial  feet  of  one-inch 
marketable  timber  per  acre  (certain  areas  have  been  known  to 
produce  as  much  as  200,000),  the  size  of  the  trees  and  the  density 
of  their  growth  may  be  imagined.  Individual  giants  are  not 
infrequently  met  with  whose  girth,  several  feet  above  the  ground, 
exceeds  60  feet.  Apparently  for  a  long  time  the  opinion  prevailed 
that  eucalypts  were  unsuitable  for  the  purpose  of  paper-making, 
but  tests  lately  made  at  home  under  the  supervision  of  the  Agent- 
General  have  proved  this  idea  to  be  a  fallacy.  Aided  by  cheap 
and  unlimited  electric  power,  and  with  inexhaustible  supplies  of 
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raw  material  near  his  doors,  the  future  manufacturer  of  paper 
in  Tasmania  should  be  able  to  hold  his  own  against  his  rivals  in 
all  other  pares  of  the  world. 

Besides  its  adaptability  for  paper-making  purposes,  Tasmanian 
timber  has  been  proved  by  recent  experiments  to  be  richer  in  tar, 
alcohol  and  acid  than  the  Canadian  maple  and  hemlock.  The 
enormous  accumulations  of  waste  timber  and  saw-dust  to  be 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  existing  sawmills  might,  perhaps,  be 
profitably  utilised  for  the  extraction  of  those  products. 

It  has  before  been  remarked  that  Hobart,  the  capital  of 
Tasmania,  offers,  or  will  shortly  offer,  to  the  intending 
manufacturer  two  great  attractions.  Supplies  of  raw  material 
are  easily  obtainable  by  sea  as  well  as  land;  and,  ere  long,  cheap 
power  in  abundance  will  be  available  for  their  economical 
treatment.  A  third  and  very  substantial  advantage  might  be 
added.  As  a  port,  Hobart  offers  unsurpassed  conveniences  to 
shipping.  A  few  facts  in  this  connection  recently  stated  with 
great  lucidity  by  the  writer  of  certain  special  articles  contributed 
to  the  leading  paper  in  the  island,  the  Hobart  Mercury,  deserve 
particular  notice.  From  the  entrance  up  to  the  city  the  estuary 
of  the  Derwent  averages  2£  miles  in  width,  and  to  within  half  a 
mile  of  the  shore  on  each  side  there  is  a  depth  of  water  varying 
from  60  to  72  feet,  without  a  single  obstruction  of  any  kind.  The 
anchorage  is  good,  and  the  shelter  in  all  weathers  perfect.  To 
facilitate  the  operations  of  loading  and  unloading  ocean-going 
vessels,  there  are  now  provided  two  large  piers  and  a  wharf.  The 
King's  Pier,  the  longest,  is  700  feet  long  with  a  minimum  depth 
of  water  alongside  varying  from  34  to  45  feet ;  the  Queen's  Pier, 
559  feet  long,  provides  a  depth  of  from  30  to  40  feet ;  while  the 
Prince's  Wharf,  1,292  feet  in  length,  has  a  depth  of  water  along 
its  whole  extent  varying  from  30  to  44  feet.  If  more  water  were 
needed,  it  could  be  obtained  with  no  great  expenditure  by  slightly 
lengthening  the  piers;  but  these  as  they  are  to-day  could 
accommodate  with  ease  the  largest  vessels  yet  built.  Not  half 
a  dozen  other  commercial  harbours  in  the  world  offer  such 
facilities.  As  a  deep-water  port,  Hobart  unquestionably  holds  the 
premier  position  in  the  Commonwealth.  Seeing  that  29  feet  is 
the  minimum  depth  of  water  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  of 
Melbourne,  28  feet  at  the  entrance  of  Port  Jackson,  22  feet  at 
Brisbane,  and  30  feet  at  Adelaide  (outer  harbour  only),  and  the 
same  at  Albany,  the  superiority  of  Hobart  as  a  centre  for  the 
loading  and  discharging  of  cargoes  from  the  mammoth  steamers 
soon  likely  to  be  built  is  indisputable.  The  figures  quoted  are 
borrowed  from  Lloyd's  last  register  of  shipping.  In  regard  to 
berthing  facilities,  the  same  authority  informs  us  that  a  depth 
varying  from  26  to  29  feet  only  is  available  at  the  Melbourne 
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town  pier,  and  from  26  to  29  feet  at  the  Circular  Quay,  Sydney. 
The  King's  Pier  at  Hobart  could  already  accommodate  a  vessel  of 
10  feet  deeper  draught  than  any  that  could  be  berthed  at  either  of 
those  two  cities.  Besides  its  commercial  advantages,  the  claims 
of  Hobart  to  be  the  chief  naval  base  in  the  Commonwealth  when 
the  latter  shall  possess  a  fleet  of  battleships  are  very  strong.  A 
Dreadnought  lying  in  Sydney  Harbour  with  all  her  war  stores 
aboard  would  be  unable  to  get  out  to  sea,  apart  from  the  risks 
attendant  on  the  narrowness  of  the  fairway  and  the  glut  of 
harbour  shipping.  Twenty  of  the  heaviest  battleships  in  the 
world  could  manoeuvre  freely  in  the  Derwent,  and  close  by  there 
are  sheltered  bays,  deep  and  spacious  enough  to  afford  excellent 
facilities  ^or  practice. 

That  Hobart,  owing  to  its  unique  advantages,  must  ultimately 
become  one  of  the  chief,  if  not  the  chief,  distributing  centres  in 
the  Commonwealth  seems  highly  probable.  The  port  charges 
for  ocean-going  steamships  are  now  the  lowest  in  the  world. 
According  to  the  present  scale  the  maximum  charge  for  the 
largest  vessel  landing  a  full  cargo  would  only  amount  to  £52  10s. ; 
and,  owing  to  the  ease  and  safety  of  navigation,  insurance  rates 
would  be  low.  The  provision  of  suitable  facilities  for  docking, 
cleaning  and  repairing  vessels  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  place 
the  Tasmanian  capital  on  a  level  with  any  other  seaport  in  the 
world. 

The  ruggedness  and  sterility  of  the  larger  portion  of  the 
surface  of  Tasmania  and  its  restricted  area  will  always  forbid  the 
country  attaining  a  very  high  degree  of  agricultural  prosperity. 
Special  industries  connected  with  the  soil,  in  particular  that  of 
fruit-growing,  will  indeed  continue  to  thrive  and  reach  fairly 
large  dimensions ;  but  in  regard  to  the  production  of  cereals 
such  as  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  that  of  butter,  cheese,  meat  and 
wool,  the  Tasmanian  farmer  has  little  more  chance  of  competing 
successfully  against  his  far  more  favoured  Australian  rival  than 
the  small  crofter  of  the  Scotch  Highlands  has  of  holding  his  own 
in  agricultural  production  against  the  prosperous  cultivator  of 
the  Lowlands.  But  in  regard  to  mines  and  manufactures,  Tasmania 
with  her  abundance,  richness  and  diversity  of  mineral  ores,  her 
magnificent  facilities  for  cheap  sea  transport  and  the  limitless 
stores  of  energy  derivable  from  her  lakes  and  rivers,  can  more 
than  hold  her  own  against  every  competitor;  and  if  only  her 
Government  pursue  a  wise  policy  of  encouragement,  and,  above 
all,  refrain  from  vexatious  and  entirely  unnecessary  interference 
with  labour  conditions,  the  rapid  expansion  of  these  industries  in 
the  near  future  may  confidently  be  predicted. 

F.  A.  W.  GISBOENE. 

TASMANIA. 
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UNIFICATION    OF    HOME    AND    COLONIAL 
PATENT  SYSTEMS  (ii) 

BY  F.  W.  BENEY 

IN  my  article  under  the  above  title  which  appeared  in  the 
January  issue  of  The  Empire  Eeview,  I  touched  upon  the  hard- 
ships which  are  occasioned  to  patentees  and  others  interested  in 
patents  by  reason  of  the  stringent  rules  in  certain  countries  as 
to  compulsory  working.  I  pointed  out  that,  recognising  the 
prohibitive  effect  of  these  clauses,  Germany  has  made  agreements 
with  Austria,  Italy,  and  the  United  States  that  manufacture  by 
citizens  or  subjects  of  one  country  in  that  country  shall  be 
equivalent  to  manufacture  in  the  other. 

Switzerland  has  adopted  a  similar  plan,  and  by  Art.  18  of  the 
Swiss  Federal  Law  of  1907,  the  Federal  Council  has  power  to 
exempt  the  citizens  of  a  State  which  grants  reciprocal  advantages 
in  this  respect  from  working  their  patent  in  Switzerland  if  they 
work  them  in  their  own  country. 

A  correspondent  writes :  "  Supposing  I  have  an  American  and 
a  German  patent  for  a  special  article,  and  this  article  is  being 
made  in  the  United  States,  while  I  am  not  a  United  States  citizen 
and  not  resident  in  America,  do  you  think  this  working  in 
America  would  be  accepted  as  compliance  with  the  working  clause 
in  Germany?" 

This  is  an  interesting  point,  and  has  not  as  yet,  I  believe,  been 
judicially  decided.  The  wording  of  the  international  agreement 
between  Germany  and  the  United  States  is  a  little  ambiguous  ; 
it  runs  as  follows  : — "  The  provisions  of  the  laws  applicable,  now 
existing  or  hereafter  to  be  enacted  of  either  of  the  contracting 
parties,  under  which  the  non-working  of  the  patent,  working 
pattern  (Gebrauchsmuster) ,  design  or  model  carries  the  invalidation 
or  some  other  restriction  of  the  right,  shall  only  be  applied  to  the 
patents  .  .  .  enjoyed  by  citizens  of  the  other  contracting  party 
within  the  limits  of  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  said  party 
upon  its  own  citizens.  The  working  of  a  patent  ...  in  the 
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territory  of  one  of  the  contracting  parties  shall  be  considered  as 
equivalent  to  its  working  in  the  territory  of  the  other  party." 
Looking  at  the  first  paragraph,  it  seems  that  the  advantages  are 
intended  to  be  confined  to  citizens  of  the  other  State,  but  the  last 
paragraph  taken  alone  is  much  wider  and  extends  the  exemption 
to  manufacture  by  anyone  in  the  territory  of  the  other  contracting 
party.  The  whole  clause  must,  however,  be  read  to  ascertain  its 
meaning,  and  it  is  therefore  probable  that  the  advantages  under 
the  agreement  are  only  to  be  enjoyed  by  citizens. 

My  correspondent  then  raises  a  further  point :  Suppose  that 
an  English  patentee  owns  English,  American  and  German  patents ; 
he  assigns  the  last  two  to  an  American  citizen,  who  then 
manufactures  in  America ;  will  this  manufacture  be  sufficient  to 
save  the  German  rights  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  turns  upon  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "  enjoyed  "  in  the  international  agreement ;  probably  not 
only  assignees,  but  exclusive  licensees  also  would  be  able  to  claim 
the  advantages,  for  in  each  case  they  "  enjoy  "  the  benefit  of 
patent  rights.  In  this  connection  it  is  relevant  to  quote  a  case 
which  was  decided  recently  in  the  Supreme  Court  at  Leipsic.  A 
German  firm,  having  offices  in  Berlin,  was  assignee  of  certain 
German  patents,  the  American  patents  corresponding  to  which 
were  owned  by  an  American  company  in  Boston.  A  petition  was 
lodged  against  the  German  firm  asking  for  revocation  of  their 
patents  on  the  ground  that  the  requirements  as  to  working  in 
Germany  had  not  been  complied  with.  The  Court  revoked  the 
patents,  and  the  respondents  appealed  against  this  decision. 
Before  the  appeal  came  on  for  hearing,  two  things  happened  : 
the  German  firm  assigned  their  patents  to  the  American  firm,  and 
the  Convention  between  the  two  countries  came  into  force.  The 
Court  of  Appeal  held  that  the  American  firm  could  transfer  the 
appeal  to  their  own  name,  the  patents  being  assigned  to  them, 
and  that  they  could  then  take  advantage  of  the  Convention,  and 
that  the  revocation  must  be  annulled. 

It  would  seem  from  this  and  the  terms  of  the  Convention,  that 
the  necessity  of  working  in  Germany  can  always  be  avoided  by 
assigning  the  German  patents  to  an  American  citizen  or  citizens, 
and  it  is  probable  that  this  alone,  without  any  manufacture  in 
America  even,  would  be  sufficient  answer  to  a  petition  for 
revocation,  inasmuch  as  there  are  in  America  no  requirements  as 
to  the  working  of  patents,  and  it  will  be  noted  that  the  words  of 
the  clause  are,  "  within  the  limits  of  the  restrictions  imposed  by 
the  said  party  upon  its  own  citizens." 

The  agreement  between  Germany  and  Austria  is  in  the 
broadest  possible  terms,  and  allows  importation  from  one  country 
to  the  other  to  any  extent  without  causing  loss  of  patent  rights 
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and  does  not  make  citizenship  a  necessary  qualification.  As  I 
pointed  out  in  my  article,  there  is  a  strong  probability  that  the 
Dominions  will  adopt  some  rules  as  to  compulsory  working  in 
the  near  future,  although  at  present  only  Canada  has  actually 
done  so,  while  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  has  such  a  rule, 
though  not  yet  in  force. 

This  probability  renders  it  necessary  for  the  Home  Government 
seriously  to  i  consider  the  question  of  mutual  agreements  as  to 
working.  In  framing  these  agreements  regard  would  have  to  be 
had  to  the  variations  in  the  working  clauses  in  the  different 
countries,  and  it  would  certainly  pave  the  way  if  these  clauses 
were,  as  far  as  practicable,  assimilated  to  one  another ;  modification 
of  section  27  of  the  1907  Act  would  almost  certainly  be  necessary, 
and  would  incidentally  give  an  opportunity  for  curing  several  of 
the  defects  and  omissions  which  at  present  vitiate  it. 

F.  W.  BENEY. 


HINTS  TO  BRITISH  MANUFACTURERS 

In  the  course  of  his  annual  report  the  Assistant  Colonial 
Secretary  tells  us  that  Mauritius  continues  to  send  almost  the 
whole  of  its  produce  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  posses- 
sions, the  combined  imports  from  which  have  steadily  diminished 
since  1906,  and  that  in  1909  the  imports  from  foreign  countries 
almost  equalled  those  from  the  United  Kingdom.  A  large  part  of 
the  increased  importations  from  foreign  countries  is,  as  is  later 
shown,  due  to  the  increased  imports  of  rice  from  non-British 
India.  With  the  exception  of  goods  which  are  regarded  as  the 
peculiar  speciality  of  particular  countries,  preference  is  shown  for 
British  goods  with  a  guarantee  of  quality  even  at  higher  prices, 
and  when  articles  of  good  quality  do  not  exist  others  readily 
acquire  a  transitory  and  fictitious  reputation  at  the  cost  of  the 
uneducated  purchaser.  There  is  room  for  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  British  manufacturer  to  place  his  goods  on  the  market  in  an 
attractive  form,  and  a  peculiarly  mixed  population  demands  a 
varied  selection.  The  local  market  is  not  overworked.  In  1909 
only  one  commercial  traveller  deposited  samples  at  the  Customs 
House.  He  represented  a  foreign  firm  and  travelled  in  haber- 
dashery, perfumery  and  confectionery.  The  value  of  haberdashery 
imported  in  1909  was  approximately  Es. 600,000,  of  which  only 
Ks. 200,000  was  of  British  origin. 
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RAILWAY   DEVELOPMENT    IN    SOUTH 
AFRICA 

BY  A  TRANSVAAL  CORRESPONDENT 

SOUTH  AFRICA  has  never  proved  a  tempting  ground  for  private 
enterprise  in  regard  to  the  building  of  railways.  The  expense  of 
construction  is  heavy,  the  process  tardy,  and  the  return  on  the 
capital  expended  slow  in  coming  in. 

There  are  no  waterways  or  navigable  rivers  of  note  in  South 
Africa  and,  consequently,  the  country  is  dependent  on  railways 
for  its  development  far  more  than  is  the  case  in  many  other 
British  colonies.  State  ownership  of  railways  was,  therefore,  the 
only  solution  to  the  problem  of  South  Africa's  development ;  and 
this  fact  was  recognised  by  our  statesmen  long  ago,  with  the 
result  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  Public  Debt  to-day  is  invested 
in  railway  undertakings.  In  1873  the  total  length  of  railway 
lines  in  the  Cape  was  only  63£  miles.  They  were  that  year  taken 
over  by  the  Government,  with  the  result  that  steady  additions 
were  made  almost  yearly,  and  by  the  end  of  1909  the  total  mileage 
had  increased  to  3,299.  In  those  early  days,  Kimberley,  the  centre 
of  the  diamond  fields,  was  the  great  magnet  which  influenced  the 
direction  of  the  lines  from  the  Cape  ports.  Natal  commenced  the 
business  of  railway  construction  as  long  ago  as  1860,  but  the  total 
length  of  the  lines  in  1881  was  only  98£  miles.  The  mileage, 
however,  steadily  increased  till  it  reached  976  in  1908.  In  the 
Transvaal  construction  did  not  commence  till  1890. 

South  Africans  are  now  learning  that  there  are  many  districts, 
rich  in  agricultural  possibilities,  but  whose  development  has  been 
retarded  chiefly  owing  to  the  lack  of  railway  facilities.  As  an 
instance  I  may  mention  the  north-western  districts  of  the  Cape 
Province  which,  according  to  Mr.  F.  E.  Kanthack  (Director  of 
Irrigation  for  the  late  Cape  Government),  are  capable  of  proving 
one  of  the  richest  grain-producing  areas  in  South  Africa.  This 
part  of  the  country  has  been  neglected  in  the  past  because  it  was 
without  the  zone  of  the  lines  connecting  the  ports  of  the 
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Cape  with  the  gold  and  diamond  mining  districts.  Thus  the 
great  factor  which  has  impeded  the  natural  development  of 
South  Africa  may  be  expressed  in  one  phrase — "  divided  railway 
management."  Just  as  formerly  the  country  afforded  no  scope 
for  private  ownership  of  railways,  so  it  has  now  become  clear 
that  the  only  solution  of  this  economic  question  is  to  be 
found  in  the  control  of  the  whole  of  the  country's  railways  by 
one  body. 

In  pre-Union  days  there  was  little  prospect  of  the  various 
Governments  adopting  a  uniform  policy  in  regard  to  any  of  the 
great  matters  affecting  South  Africa  as  a  whole ;  and  even 
in  regard  to  statute  and  common  laws  of  the  country,  divergence 
had  taken  place  to  a  great  extent.  The  administration  of  the 
railway  systems  illustrated  the  same  fact.  The  Cape  railways 
were  controlled  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  and  the  Natal 
lines  by  the  Minister  of  Eailways  and  Harbours.  A  reform  had, 
however,  been  accomplished  further  north,  and  the  railways  of 
the  Transvaal  and  Orangia,  from  1900  to  June  1908,  had  been 
governed  by  a  railway  committee  of  the  Inter-Colonial  Council. 
From  the  latter  date  up  to  the  time  of  union,  they  were 
administered  by  a  board  of  five  members,  three  of  whom  were 
elected  from  the  Transvaal  and  two  from  Orangia. 

The  success  attending  the  administration  of  the  last-named 
lines  might  have  taught  a  lesson  to  the  Governments  of  Natal 
and  Cape  Colony,  but  such  was  not  the  case.  In  the  coastal 
colonies  the  lines  were  frequently  used  for  political  purposes. 
Attention  was  concentrated  on  the  great  "  competitive  zone " 
of  the  Band,  and  the  Cape  and  Natal  tried  to  underbid  each 
other  for  the  capture  of  the  sea-borne  traffic  destined  for  the 
inland  colonies.  In  such  circumstances,  when  railway  revenue 
formed  part  of  the  public  revenue,  there  was  little  inducement 
for  Ministers  to  listen  to  the  claims  of  agriculturists  and  others 
for  reasonable  facilities  in  order  that  their  products  might  be  con- 
veyed to  markets.  Anomalies  in  regard  to  transport  rates  were 
very  common.  The  Cape  system,  for  instance,  enabled  goods  to  be 
conveyed  at  cheaper  rates  to  centres  within  the  colonies  of  the 
Transvaal  and  Orange  River  than  to  towns  within  its  own 
domain.  For  this  reason  Cape  traders  found  it  cheaper  to  have 
their  goods  transported  to  them  from  the  port  of  entry,  via  some 
centre  in  the  inland  colonies,  than  have  them  sent  direct  in  the 
first  instance. 

The  new  system  of  management  is,  however,  curing  such  a 
condition  of  affairs.  The  present  regulations  formed  an  integral 
part  of  the  Act  of  Union,  and  have  therefore  long  since  come  into 
force.  The  management  of  the  railways  of  the  four  provinces 
is  delegated  to  a  commission  of  experts,  subject  to  the  supervision 
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of  a  Minister  of  the  Union.  Any  surplus  revenue  over  expendi- 
ture is  not  to  form  a  portion  of  the  public  income,  but  is  set 
apart  for  the  purposes  of  improvements,  developments  and  other 
reforms.  It  is  specifically  stated  in  the  Act  that  the  working 
must  be  conducted  on  "  business  principles,"  and  that  due  regard 
shall  be  paid  to  the  needs  of  agricultural  districts  and  the  settle- 
ment of  a  white  population  in  inland  centres. 

There  appears  to  be  an  honest  attempt  to  carry  out  the  spirit 
of  these  regulations  by  those  concerned ;  and  it  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  South  Africa  has  already  begun  to  reap  the  fruits 
of  the  reform  accomplished.  Faster  methods  of  travelling  are 
already  in  vogue ;  and  in  one  instance  a  journey  of  over  1,000 
miles  is  accomplished  in  twelve  hours  less  than  in  pre-Union 
days.  This  innovation  has  been  effected  not  so  much  as  the 
result  of  enhanced  speed  as  to  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
stoppages.  Substantial  acceleration  of  speed  cannot  be  looked 
for  on  a  narrow-gauge  line,  where  there  are  many  difficult  grades 
and  curves.  Eeductions  in  rates,  involving  a  saving  of  £465,000 
to  inland  consumers,  are  about  to  come  into  force ;  and  authority 
has  already  been  granted  for  the  construction  of  over  800  miles 
of  new  lines. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  questions  which  is  agitating  the 
minds  of  those  responsible  for  present  administration  is  that  of 
the  proper  adjustment  of  rates  in  order  to  carry  out  the  terms 
of  the  agreement  entered  into  with  the  Portuguese  Government 
prior  to  union.  In  accordance  with  this  arrangement,  Lourengo 
Marques,  the  natural  port  of  the  Band,  is  allowed  50  to  55  per 
cent,  of  the  gross  tonnage  of  commercial  sea-borne  traffic  passing 
through  to  the  Hand.  The  proportion  allotted  to  the  Natal 
ports  is  30  per  cent.,  and  that  of  the  Cape  ports  15  to  20  per 
cent.  If  the  proportion  passing  through  the  Natal  ports  be 
above  30  per  cent.,  the  Cape  Province  may  claim  a  readjustment 
of  rates  from  the  Cape  and  Natal  ports  in  order  to  bring  the  Natal 
proportion  down  to  30  per  cent.  Similarly  Natal  may  claim  a 
readjustment  when  the  Cape  proportion  rises  above  20  per  cent., 
or  the  Natal  share  falls  below  30  per  cent.  The  result  of  this 
arrangement  is  that  there  have  been  no  less  than  four  readjust- 
ments since  June,  1909. 

In  June,  1910,  the  Cape  ports  only  secured  8 -34  per  cent,  of 
the  traffic,  but  the  percentage  had  risen  to  13 '28  by  the  end  of 
the  year.  The  proportion  secured  by  Natal  rose  from  23  •  24  per 
cent,  in  June  last  to  26*36  in  December.  Lourengo  Marques 
has  all  along  secured  more  than  its  due  share,  but  of  late  the 
proportion  passing  through  this  channel  has  shown  a  tendency 
to  decline.  The  proportion  in  June  last  of  68*42  per  cent,  fell 
to  60*36  per  cent,  in  December. 
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A  new  tariff  came  into  force  on  January  1  this  year,  and  its 
effect  will  be  watched  with  great  interest. 

On  the  whole  it  will  be  seen  that  the  bringing  of  the  railways 
of  the  South  African  Union  under  the  control  of  a  single  body 
is  a  highly  satisfactory  arrangement,  for,  by  this  means,  they  are 
placed  in  a  position  to  confer  benefits  on  the  community,  and  to 
conduce  to  internal  development  in  a  far  greater  degree  than  was 
possible  in  pre-Union  days. 


PIET    CRONJE 

BY  peaceful  Paardeberg  the  veldt  is  green, 

Once  swept  by  shrapnel,  rent  by  cannon's  roar; 

The  Modder  river  rolls  unstained  between 
Her  banks  once  red  with  gore. 

For  Time  repairs  its  ravages,  nor  less 

With  soothing  hand  allays  the  strife  of  men; 

Forgotten  now  the  feud,  the  bitterness, 
That  raved  and  rankled  then  ! 

Only  remains  on  Memory's  kindly  view 

The  proven  valour,  and  the  Veteran  brave; 
So  Boer  and  Briton  blend  in  homage  due 

Unto  a  soldier's  grave ! 

J.  HUDSON. 
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SIDELIGHTS    ON    COLONIAL    LIFE 

The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  voluntary  contributions  to  these  pages 
from  overseas  readers. 

Uganda  and  British  Imports. 

The  year  1909-10  shows  a  considerable  falling  off  in  imports 
from  the  United  Kingdom.  The  chief  decreases  are  timber 
£5,294,  corrugated  iron  £3,864,  machinery  £2,701,  Americani 
£3,072,  yarns  and  textile  fabrics,  other  kinds,  £19,471.  The 
bulk  of  the  timber  imported  comes  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
In  previous  years  it  has  been  declared  by  importers  and  has  been 
treated  as  originating  there,  but  it  was  found  during  the  year 
under  review  that  it  is  mostly  of  Norwegian  origin.  This  will 
account  for  part  of  the  decrease.  The  decreases  in  corrugated 
iron,  machinery  and  unenumerated  articles  are  decreases  in  the 
quantities  imported  only,  and  do  not  mean  that  the  trade  in  these 
goods  has  been  diverted  to  other  countries.  The  decreases  were 
mainly  due  to  an  unusual  importation  in  the  two  previous  years. 
As  regards  yarns  and  textile  fabrics,  other  kinds,  there  has  been 
a  considerable  diversion  of  trade  to  foreign  countries,  chiefly  in 
the  various  coloured  cloths  worn  by  natives. 

The  most  serious  decrease  in  goods  of  British  manufacture  is 
in  unbleached  calico,  locally  known  as  "Americani."  The  details 
of  the  imports  of  this  article  for  the  last  two  years,  showing 
countries  of  origin,  are  as  under : — 

1908-9.  1909-10. 


Yards. 

United  Kingdom        . .          . .        548,202 
United  States  of  America     . .     2,252,808 

India 108,750 

Italy 46,000 


Total     ..          ..     2,955,760 


Yards. 

United  Kingdom        ..          ..        385,419 
United  States  of  America     . .     3,567,633 

India 37,990 

Italy 1,455 

Total     .  .     3,992,497 


The  decrease  in  the  imports  of  this  cloth  from  the  United 
Kingdom  is  most  unfortunate,  in  view  of  the  large  increase  of 
the  amount  imported.  The  attention  of  British  manufacturers 
has  been  drawn  so  frequently  to  this  cloth  that  it  seems  almost 
impossible  further  to  urge  upon  them  the  desirability  of  com- 
peting for  the  market.  A  member  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce  who  has  had  business  con- 
nections with  East  Africa,  visited  Uganda  in  the  early  part  of  last 
VOL.  XXL-No.  122.  L 
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year  and  examined  the  cloth  on  sale  in  various  shops  at  Entebbe. 
He  was  of  opinion  that,  in  addition  to  the  cloth  goods  imported 
and  marked  as  British,  many  others  marked  as  imported  by  foreign 
firms,  and  in  consequence  most  probably  marked  as  foreign 
goods,  emanated  from  Great  Britain.  He  was  therefore  of 
opinion  that  it  was  possible  that  the  figures  of  imported  British 
cloths  should  in  reality  be  somewhat  larger  than  those  actually 
given.  The  large  increase  in  the  imports  from  the  United  States 
of  America  is  made  up  almost  entirely  of  the  import  of  this  cloth. 
The  chief  increases  in  the  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  are 
agricultural  implements,  cement,  drugs,  and  bleached  calico  or 
long-cloth,  locally  called  "Bafta." 

Land  Grants  in  Southern  Nigeria. 

In  the  Eastern  and  Central  Provinces  of  the  Colony  only 
leasehold  grants  have  been  issued  by  the  Crown.  These  leases 
have  been  issued  mainly  to  merchants  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
on  trade.  At  present  there  are  ten  such  leases  in  force  in  the 
Eastern  Province  and  fifty-seven  in  the  Central  Province.  The 
majority  are  of  recent  date.  In  the  Western  Province  Pro- 
tectorate, the  Crown  has  claimed  no  right  of  disposing  of  land 
other  than  that  acquired  for  railway  purposes.  JJeases  of  land 
adjoining  railway  stations  have  been  issued  to  various  trading 
firms. 

There  remains  that  portion  of  the  Western  Province  which 
formed  the  old  Lagos  Colony,  and  even  here  Government  grants 
are  confined  for  the  most  part  to  land  at,  or  within  a  few  miles  of, 
Lagos.  By  a  treaty  of  August  6, 1861,  the  Island  and  Port  of  Lagos 
with  all  the  rights  and  territories  appertaining  to  it  were  ceded  by 
King  Docemo  to  the  British  Sovereign.  Before  the  cession  the  land 
was  vested  in  the  Native  Government,  consisting  of  the  King  of 
Lagos  acting  through  his  subordinate  chiefs.  Subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  King,  these  chiefs  appear  to  have  exercised  the 
power  of  disposing  of  the  use  of  the  land.  The  assignee  and  his 
descendants  obtained  an  inalienable  right  of  user  subject  to 
determination  in  certain  circumstances.  After  the  cession  a 
commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  rights  over  land  held 
by  private  occupiers,  and  where  such  rights  were  proved  a  free- 
hold grant  was  issued.  Such  freehold  titles  were  without  doubt 
foreign  to  native  ideas  and  fundamentally  different  from  the 
native  assignment  of  user.  Up  to  1882  over  3,000  of  such  grants 
were  issued ;  since  that  date  freehold  grants  have  been  made  in 
Lagos  Island,  chiefly  of  reclaimed  swamp  lands,  and  in  some 
cases  in  exchange  for  the  surrender  of  old  Crown  grants.  At 
Iddo  island  and  Ebute  Metta  freehold  grants  have  been  issued  of 
the  allotments  formed  to  receive  occupiers  of  land  acquired  by 
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the  Government  railway.  The  issue  of  freehold  grants  has  been 
discontinued.  Leasehold  grants  are  still  issued  of  swamp  land 
reclaimed  by  authority  of  the  Government.  Building  leases  are 
issued  at  the  western  portion  of  the  old  Hausa  Lines  site,  and 
also  of  sites  at  the  New  Hausa  Settlement  on  the  far  side  of  the 
Macgregor  Canal,  ex-soldiers  here  receiving  preferential  treatment. 
The  value  of  land  in  the  Central  and  Eastern  Provinces  is 
considerably  less  than  that  in  the  Western  Province.  In  the 
latter  farm  land  in  the  best  agricultural  district  about  eighteen 
miles  from  Lagos  has  been  recently  assessed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  at  £3  an  acre.  The  real  value  of  land  on  Lagos  Island  and 
at  Ebute  Metta  is  difficult  to  determine,  owing  to  the  growth  of 
speculative  buying.  Probably  the  high  prices  given  are  in  excess 
of  the  true  value.  Supreme  Court  valuations  range  from  4s.  a 
square  yard  in  the  case  of  land  adjoining  the  principal  thorough- 
fare to  Is.  a  square  yard  and  under  in  the  poorer  quarters  of  the 
town. 

Oil  Prospects  in  Trinidad. 

Boring  for  oil  in  Trinidad  and  Tobago  was  actively  carried  on 
during  the  year  1909-10  by  the  New  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt 
Company  and  the  Trinidad  Oilfields  Company.  The  former 
company  has  given  evidence  of  its  belief  in  the  stability  of  the  oil 
industry  of  the  Colony  by  the  erection  of  two  large  iron  tanks 
with  a  storage  capacity  of  over  two  and  a  half  million  gallons 
(64,000  barrels),  each  of  which  are  connected)  with  settling 
reservoirs  into  which  the  oil  flows  from  the  wells.  In  the  case  of 
one  well,  the  ,  oil  has  been  running  for  some  months  into  a 
reservoir  by  natural  gas  pressure  and  without  pumping.  A  pipe- 
line of  10-inch  diameter  has  also  been  laid  from  the  storage  tanks 
to  the  sea,  and  has  been  carried  out  on  a  special  jetty  built  along- 
side the  company's  main  pier  (which  is  1,700  feet  in  length)  into 
deep  water  with  secure  anchorage  for  ships.  Boring  is  also  being 
carried  on  at  Guayaguayare  (General  Petroleum  Properties, 
Limited)  and  Palo  Seco  (Petroleum  Options,  Limited).  In  all 
cases  the  furnaces  are  fed  by  oil  fuel  or  by  natural  petroleum  gas. 
At  La  Brea  the  boring  area  at  present  being  developed  is  within 
1£  miles  of  the  village,  and  barracks  have  been  erected  in  close 
proximity  to  the  wells.  At  Guayaguayare  and  Guapo,  bungalows 
and  barracks  have  been  erected  for  the  employes.  At  the  former 
place  a  tramway  has  been  laid  down  from  the  beach  to  the  works, 
and  at  the  latter  a  railway  and  jetty  are,  at  the  date  of  writing, 
in  course  of  construction.  An  aggregate  of  5,927  feet  of  borings 
were  drilled  during  the  year.  The  total  aggregate  within  recent 
years  over  the  various  oilfields  is  about  18,000  feet.  Generally 
speaking  oil  was  struck  at  fairly  shallow  depths. 
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INDIAN  AND  COLONIAL  INVESTMENTS* 

BY  TRUSTEE 

"  To  many  readers  the  careful  article  by  an  anonymous  contributor 
signing  himself  'Trustee,'  on  'Indian  and  Colonial  Investments,'  is  as 
interesting  as  anything  in  the  number,  and  if  the  tabular  matter  is 
kept  up  to  date,  as  is  promised,  this  article  will  no  doubt  be  frequently 
consulted  by  investors."— Times,  February,  1901. 

"'The  Empire  Review'  continues  its  table  of  Indian  and  Colonial 
Investments,  with  appropriate  comment.  These  articles  should 
certainly  assist  in  giving  a  wider  range  to  investments  in  the 
Colonies.  .  .  The  whole  of  the  contents  of  the  magazine  are  of  direct 
value  to  those  engaged  in  business  or  commerce  in  the  Empire."— 
Westminster  Gazette,  January,  1911. 

WHILE  attention  in  the  Stock  Exchange  during  the  past 
month  has  been  mainly  directed  to  the  boom  in  the  railway 
securities  of  the  Mother-country,  and  this  has  diminished  specu- 
lative interest  in  other  sections,  there  has  been  a  continuance  of 
the  steady  appreciation  in  gilt-edged  securities  of  all  kinds,  and 
throughout  the  Colonial  Government  investments  tabulated 
a  further  rise  has  occurred.  The  advance  in  India  stocks  here 
has  been  accompanied  by  a  substantial  rise  in  Indian  railway 
stocks,  and,  thanks  partly  to  the  hope  that  the  reciprocity  agree- 
ment with  the  United  States  will,  on  the  whole,  be  a  good  thing 

INDIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present  Amount. 

When 
Redeem- 
able. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

INDIA. 

£ 

3J%  Stock  ft)       .     .     . 
3%       „      U       •     •     • 

85,304,848 
66,724,530 

1931 
1948 

96J 

83* 

3| 

Quarterly. 

2J%      „     Inscribed  ft) 

11,892,207 

1926 

69* 

3T»g 

3*%  Bupee  Paper  1854-5 
3%     „            „      1896-7 

•• 

(«) 
1916 

96 
79J 

it 

30  June—  31  Dec. 
30  June—  30  Dec. 

(«)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments, 
(a)  Redeemable  at  a  Quarter's  notice. 

*  The  tabular  matter  in  this  article  will  appear  month  by  month,  the  figures 
being  corrected  to  date.  Stocks  eligible  for  Trustee  investments  are  so  designated.  -  ED. 
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INDIAN   RAILWAYS   AND   BANKS. 


Title. 

Subscribed. 

Last 
year's 
dividend. 

Share 
or 
Stock. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

& 

Assam  —  Bengal,  L.,  guaranteed  3%     . 

1,500,000 

3 

100 

80 

8fs 

Bengal  and  North-  Western  (Limited) 

3,000,000 

7$ 

100 

150£ 

Bengal  Dooars,  L  

400,000 

4* 

100 

93 

4J| 

Bengal  Nagpur  (L),  gtd.  4%+Jth  profits 
Burma  Guar.  2£%  and  propn.  of  profits 

3,000,000 
3,000,000 

5 

100 

100 

iiof 

41 

Delhi  Umballa  Kalka,  L.,  guar.  3J%  +) 
net  earnings      / 

800,000 

7 

100 

149J 

East  Indian  Def.  ann.  cap.  g.  4%  +  %\ 

1,912,804 

57 

100 

101 

51 

sur.  profits  / 

Do.  do,  class  "  D,"  repayable  1953  (t)  . 

4,637,196 

4| 

100 

119* 

3^6 

Do.  4£%  perpet.  deb.  stock  (t)    .      .     . 
Do.  new  3%  deb.  red.  (t)  
Great  Indian  Peninsula  4%  deb.  Stock  (t) 
Do.  3%  Gua.  and  fa  surp.  profits  1925  (t) 
Madras  and  South  Mahratta     . 

1,435,650 
8,000,000 
2,701,450 
2,575,000 
5,000,000 

4 
3 
4 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

117 
81 
107* 
108i 
105| 

ll 

3| 

Nizam's  State  Bail.  Gtd.  5%  Stock      . 

2,000,000 

5 

100 

109* 

Do.  3£%  red.  mort.  debs  

1,074,700 

31 

100 

85 

4^ 

Bohilkund  and  Kumaon,  Limited  . 

400,000 

7 

100 

134 

5J> 

South  Behar  Limited 

379,580 

5 

100 

103 

A  1JJ 

South  Indian  4£%  per.  deb.  stock,  gtd. 
Southern  Punjab,  Limited  .... 

425,000 
1,000,000 

H 

100 
100 

117 
139| 

§3 

Do.  3£%  deb.  stock  red  

500,000 

3* 

100 

89 

3i 

West  of  India  Portuguese  Guar.  L.     . 

800,000 

5 

100 

91 

5JS 

Do.  5y  debenture  stock 

550,000 

5 

100 

100 

5 

BANKS. 

Number  of 
Shares. 

Chartered  Bant   of  India,  Australia,! 
and  China               / 

60,000 

14 

20 

57* 

411 

National  Bank  of  India  

64,000 

12 

12J 

48 

34 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

for  the  Canadian  railways,  the  securities  of  those  undertakings 
have  enjoyed  a  steady  demand  at  rising  quotations. 

Although  the  dividend  of  \  per  cent,  on  the  Third  Preference 
stock  announced  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Eailway  of  Canada  was 
better  than  the  most  recent  anticipations,  it  was  somewhat 
disappointing  to  those  who  six  months  ago  had  taken  a  too 
optimistic  view  of  the  probable  results  for  the  full  year.  The 
strike  and  the  increased  wage  concessions  have,  of  course, 
adversely  affected  the  results,  and  there  has  doubtless  been,  as 
the  chairman  had  warned  the  shareholders  would  be  the  case, 
some  liberal  expenditure  out  of  revenue  on  the  equipment  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  demands  of  a  growing  traffic.  A  year  ago 
nothing  was  paid  on  the  Third  Preference  stock.  The  small  rate 
now  declared  absorbs  £36,000,  so  that  the  past  year's  net  profits 
show  an  expansion  of  approximately  that  amount.  During  the 
first  six  weeks  of  the  new  year  the  gross  profits  have  increased 
by  £55,000. 

In  the  case  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Eailway  the  accounts  are 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re-        «_,„. 
deemable. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

3J%  1884  Begd.  Stock 

4,676,830  i  1911-34         101$         — 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

8%  Inscribed  Stock  tt) 

8,594,877          1938             92*     !     3g 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

2*%       ,,             ,,     W 

1,592,105         1947             77" 

8H 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

PROVINCIAL. 

BEITISH  COLUMBIA. 

3%  Inscribed  Stock    . 

2,045,760         1941             85 

3il 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

MANITOBA. 

5%  Sterling  Bonds      . 

308,000 

1923 

107 

4J 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

4%        „        Debs.      . 

205,000 

1928 

102 

3£ 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

3%  Stock     .... 

164,000 

1949 

81 

PH 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

QUEBEC. 

3%  Inscribed   .      .     . 

1,897,820 

1937 

85 

4 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

MUNICIPAL. 

Hamilton  (City  of)  4% 

482,800         1934           101 

4 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Montreal      3%     Deb.) 
Stock      .      .      .      ./ 

1,440,000   permanent       80 

8f 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Do.  4%  Cons.     ,, 

1,821,917 

1932 

103 

BH 

Quebec  4%  Debs.  .      . 
Do.  3£%  Con.  Stock   . 

385,000         1923           101 
504,196     drawings         91 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Toronto  5%  Con.  Debs. 

136,700     1919-20*       104       |     4/ff 

Do.  4%  Stg.  Bonds     . 

300,910     1922-28*       101           3£| 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  3J%  Bonds      .      . 

1,169,844         1929             92 

4 

Vancouver  4%  Bonds 

121,200         1931           102 

3 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  4%  40-year  Bonds 

117,200         1932           100 

4 

7  Feb.—  7  Aug. 

Winnipeg  5%  Debs.    . 

138,000         1914           103 

4i 

30  Apr.—  81  Oct. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

made  up  annually  to  the  end  of  June ;  but  it  has  been  announced 
that  after  payment  of  the  past  half-year's  dividends  there  is  a 
surplus  from  operation  of  $10,233,411.  This  compares  with  a 
surplus  of  $10,611,900  a  year  ago;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  dividend  from  railway  profits,  apart  from  the  increased 
dividend  in  respect  of  land  and  other  assets,  was  3£  per  cent,  for 
the  past  half  year  against  3  per  cent,  for  the  corresponding  period 
of  1909,  and  is  being  paid,  moreover,  on  an  extra  $30,000,000  of 
capital.  So  that  the  results  really  show  considerable  expansion. 

Australian  Government  securities  have  shared  in  the  general 
advance,  and  there  have  been  several  instances  of  appreciation 
among  the  shares  of  the  banking,  industrial  and  agricultural 
companies  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Western  Australia  has  effected  a  profitable  loan  conversion 
operation.  There  is  about  a  million  and  a  half  of  4  per  cent, 
stock  that  is  redeemable  at  any  time  between  1911  and  1931, 
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CANADIAN  RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid  up 
per 

Share. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Canadian  Pacific  Shares     .      . 

1,800,000 

10 

$100 

218J 

4& 

Do.  4%  Preference    .... 

£11,328,082 

4 

Stock 

104* 

3^| 

Do.  5%  Stg.  1st  Mtg.  Bd.  1915 

£7,191,500 

5 

105 

34 

Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock    .      . 

£27,993,228 

4 

105| 

3| 

Grand  Trunk  Ordinary 

£22,475,985 

nil. 

26g 

nil. 

Do.  5%  1st  Preference  .      .      . 

£3,420,000 

5 

108£ 

5* 

Do.  5%  2nd         „           ... 

£2,530,000 

5 

93£ 

Do.  4%  3rd          „           ... 

£7,168,055 

nil. 

55£ 

nil. 

Do.  4%  Guaranteed       .      .     . 

£9,840,011 

4 

92 

4^g 

Do.  5%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock    .      . 

£4,270,375 

5 

127 

3& 

Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock   .      . 

£15,821,571 

4 

101 

SH 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Montreal    .      .  •  . 

140,000 

10 

$100 

255 

3ii 

Bank  of  British  North  America 

20,000 

7 

50 

774 

4£ 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  . 

200,000 

9 

$50 

£22A 

43 

Canada  Company     .... 
Hudson's  Bay     

8,319 
100,000 

30s.  per  sh. 
80s.  per  sh. 

1 
10* 

28* 
111 

3A 

Trust  and  Loan  of  Canada 

75,000 

8 

5 

6| 

Do.  new    

25,000 

8 

3 

7g 

British  Columbia  Elec-\Def. 

£600,000 

8 

Stock 

5^B 

trie  Railway    .     .     .  /Prefd. 

£600,000 

6 

Stock 

127 

*& 

£1  capital  repaid  1904. 


NEWFOUNDLAND   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

3J%  Sterling  Bonds 

2,178,800 

1941-7-8f 

91 

3« 

3%  Sterling 

325,000 

1947 

80 

*A 

4%  Inscribed  Stock 

320,000 

1913-38* 

101 

3ii 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

455,647 

1935 

106 

3§ 

4%  Cons.  Ins.    „ 

200,000 

1936 

105 

3i£ 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
t  Yield  calculated  on  latest  date. 


and  being  now  able  to  raise  money  on  a  more  favourable  basis 
than  4  per  cent.,  the  Government  has  taken  its  earliest  oppor- 
tunity of  replacing  this  loan  by  a  3^  per  cent,  issue.  Stock  of 
that  denomination  to  the  amount  of  £1,650,000  has  been  issued 
at  96^.  It  is  redeemable  between  1935  and  1955  and,  allowing 
for  the  fact  that  a  quarter's  interest  will  be  paid  on  April  1  next, 
the  yield  to  the  subscriber  is  a  full  3|  per  cent.,  which  is  an 
exceptionally  good  rate  nowadays  for  a  first-class  colonial  security 
available  for  trustee  investments. 
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AUSTRALIAN  GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

4%  Inscribed  Stock   t) 

9,686,300 
16,464,545 
12,480,000 

1933 
1924 
1935 

1051 
99 

3| 

If 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

VICTORIA. 

4%  Inscribed,  1885      . 
3£%        „        1889  (t) 

5,970,000 
4,996,000 
^5,211,331 

1920 
1921-6* 
1929-49f 

103 

85  _ 

1 

jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

QUEENSLAND. 

4%  Bonds   .... 
4%  Inscribed  Stock   t) 

10,267,400 
7,939,000 
8,616,034 
4,274,213 

1913-15* 
1924 
1921-301 
1922-47f 

101 

84J 

I 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

4%  Bonds   .... 
4%  Inscribed  Stock    . 
3|%        „            ,,      (t) 

3%     !!       !!    (t\ 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

1,359,300 
6,269,000 
2,517,800 
839,500 
2,760,100 

1916 
1916-7-36* 
1939 
1916-261 
1916  J  or 
after. 

102 
102* 

97! 

82§ 

1 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 

4%  Inscribed    .     .     . 
3%        i!           (*)  !     ' 

1,876,000 
3,780,000 
3,750,000 
2,500,000 

1911-31* 
1920-35f 
1915-351 
1927: 

101 

87 

4 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
|l  May—  1  Nov. 
15  Jan.—  15  July. 

TASMANIA. 
3J%  Inscbd.  Stock   (*) 

3%     .    '!     .     '.'     .  (t) 

4,156,500 
1,000,000 
450,000 

1920-40* 
1920-40* 
1920-40t 

. 

103 

85 

f 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier. 

J  No  allowance  for  redemption. 

(<)  Eligible  for  Trustee  Investment.  * 


AUSTRALIAN   MUNICIPAL   AND    OTHER   BONDS. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Melbourne  &  Met.  Bd.\ 
of  Works  4%  Debs.  / 

1,000,000 

1921 

101 

4          1  Apl.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  Crty  4%  Deb. 

850,000 

1915-22*  j     101 

8ii 

Melbourne         Trams  i 
Trust  4  J%  Debs.     .  / 

1,650,000 

1914-16* 

102 

m 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

S.  Melbourne  4£%  Debs. 
Sydney  4%  Debs.  .      . 

128,700 
640,000 

1919 
1912-13 

101 
100 

^ 

4i 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Debs.  .      .     . 

300,000 

1919           100 

**     i 

Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption 
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In  a  recent  speech  by  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  New  Zealand's  Prime 
Minister,  some  striking  figures  illustrating  the  country's  progress 
were  given.  He  pointed  out  that  the  white  population  of  New 
Zealand,  which  passed  the  million  mark  last  December,  had 
increased  by  232,000,  or  30  per  cent.,  during  the  last  ten  years, 
a  rate  unequalled  in  any  Australasian  State  during  the  same 
period.  The  imports  and  exports  had  increased  from  £23,800,000 
to  £39,200,000,  and  the  land  valuation  had  more  than  doubled, 
having  increased  from  £138,600,000  to  £277,600,000.  Special 
attention  was  drawn  by  the  Prime  Minister  to  the  apportionment 
of  the  £5,000,000  loan.  Naval  defence  would  take  £1,250,000; 
a  sum  of  £1,750,000  would  be  appropriated  in  aid  of  public 
works  and  land  settlements ;  advances  to  settlers  would  absorb 
£1,675,000  and  advances  to  workers,  £325,000. 


AUSTRALIAN  RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 

Dividend 
for  last 

Paid 

Price. 

Yield. 

Amount. 

Year. 

RAILWAYS. 

1° 

Emu  Bay  and  Mount  Bischoff  . 

12,000 

6 

5 

44 

6f 

Do.  4i%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .     .     .      .   !      £130,900 

^ 

100 

96 

Hi 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Australasia  

40,000 

14 

40 

120 

4| 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales  .... 

125,000 

10 

20 

44 

4 

Union  Bank  of  Australia  £75    .      .     . 

60,000  i 

14 

25 

63 

4 

Do.  4%  Inscribed  Stock  Deposits    .      . 

£600,000 

4 

100 

99 

4 

Australian  Merc.  Land  &  Finance  £25 

80,000 

125 

5 

6£ 

9^ 

Do.  4%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock            .      .      . 

£1,900,000 

4 

100 

99^ 

4 

Dalgety  &  Co.  £20      

154,000  ; 

7 

5 

6 

611 

Do.  4£%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock         .      .      . 

£620,000  I 

±\ 

100 

106 

4f* 

Goldsbrough  Mort  &  Co.  4%   A  Deb.\ 
Stock  Reduced  / 

£1,067,137 

4 

100 

88i 

4 

Do.  B  Income  Reduced  .           ... 

£711,340 

5i 

100 

98$ 

5i96 

Australian  Agricultural  £25       .      .      . 

20,000 

£4 

21* 

llx 

a 

South  Australian  Company 

14,200  • 

16£ 

20 

65£ 

4ii 

Trust  &  Agency  of  Australasia  .      .      . 

42,479 

ll 

1 

I 

12 

Do.  5%  Cum.  Pref  

87,500  1 

. 

5 

10 

9J 

5* 

(.r)  Ex  dividend. 


NEW  ZEALAND   GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  He- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

5%  Bonds    .... 
4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

266,300 
29,150,302 

1914 
1929 

103 
105* 

H 

15  Jan.  —  15  July. 
1  May—  1  Nov. 

3J%  Stock  (t)    .     .     . 
3%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

13,852,432 
9,659,980 

1940 
1945 

96| 

87 

1 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

| 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
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NEW   ZEALAND   MUNICIPAL  AND   OTHER   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Auckland  5%  Deb.      . 

200,000 

1934-8* 

108 

4^ 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  Hbr.  Bd.  5%  Debs. 

150,000 

1917 

104 

4£ 

10  April—  10  Oct. 

Bank  of  N.  Z.  sharesf 

150,000 

div.  12*% 

1H 

3^ 



Do.  4%  Gua.  Stock}  . 
Christchurch   6%'i 
Drainage  Loan.      ./ 

£1,000,000 
200,000 

1914 
1926 

101 
120 

4 

April—  Oct. 
30  June  —  31  Dec. 

Lyttleton  Hbr.  Bd.  67 

200,000 

1929 

119 

4J7g 

Napier  Hbr.   Bd.   5%\ 
Debs.                         / 

300,000 

1920 

105 

4| 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  5%  Debs.   .     .      . 

200,000 

1928 

106 

4 

National  Bank  of  N.Z.\ 
£7£  Shares  £2J  paid/ 

200,000 

div.  12% 

51 

Jan.  —  July. 

Oamaru  5%  Bds.  .     . 

173,800 

1920 

97 

5£ 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Otago  Hbr.  Cons.  Bds.l 

443,100 

1934 

107 

4 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Wellington  6%  Impts.\ 
Loan       .      .     .     ./ 

100,000 

1914-29 

108 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  6%  Waterworks  . 
Do.  4^%  Debs.       .     . 

130,000 
165,000 

1929 
1933 

119 
103 

? 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 
1  May—  1  Nov. 

Westport     Hbr.     47  \ 
Debs  / 

150,000 

1925 

102 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption, 
t  £6  13s.  4d.  Shares  with  £3  6*.  8d.  paid  up. 
J  Guaranteed  by  New  Zealand  Government. 


Financial  developments  of  far-reaching  importance  have  been 
announced  by  the  great  Consolidated  Gold  Fields  Company  of 
South  Africa.  The  creation  of  a  million  and  a  quarter  sterling 


SOUTH   AFRICAN  GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Tlt,'p                            Present 
ltle-                          Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

CAPE  COLONY.                   £ 

4fc%  Bonds.      .     .      . 
4%  1883  Inscribed      . 

485,000 
3,733,195 

dwgs. 
1923 

102 
103A 

45 
•• 

\ 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  June  —  1  Dec. 

4%  1886 

9,997,566  1  1916-36* 

ioi| 

8. 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

3£%1886       „          (ft. 

15,440,744      1929-49f 

99| 

B, 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

3%  1886         „         (t).   ;     7,554,940 

1933-43f 

86| 

3 

i 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

NATAL. 

rads,  1876   .      .           758,700         1919 

106           3^ 

i 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 

ribed  (t)     .      . 
„       (t)     •      • 
3%           „       (t)     .      . 

3,026,444 
3,714,917 
6,000,000 

1937 
1914-39f 
1929-49f 

107 
99* 

86£ 

a 

! 

• 

Apr.—  Oct. 
1  June—  1  Dec. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 

THANSVAAL. 

3%  Guar  td.  Stock  (t)  ,      35  ,  000  ,  000 

1923-  53f 

94^         3J 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption, 
t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption. 
(£)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
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SOUTH  AFRICAN   MUNICIPAL  SECURITIES. 


Title                             Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price.       Yield.       Interest  Payable. 

£ 

Bloemfontein  4%  .     .          763,000 
Cape  Town  4%       .     .        1,861,750 
Durban  4%       ...   I      '850,000 

1954 
1953 
1951-3 

98           4&         1  Jan.—  1  July. 
102           3£         1  Jan.—  1  July. 
100           4         30  June—  31  Dec 

Johannesburg  4%       .   i     5,500,000 
Krugersdorp  4%    .      .           100,000 

1933-4 
1930 

100           4^       1  April—  1  Oct. 
95           4X       1  June—  1  Dec. 

Pietermaritzburg  4%     !        825,000 
Port  Elizabeth  4%     .          374,060 

1949-53 
1964 

98           4£       30  June—  31  Dec. 
100           4         30  June—  31  Dec. 

Pretoria  4%     .      .      .        1,000,000 
Rand  Water  Board  4%       3,400,000 

1939 
1935 

99           4T\       1  Jan.—  1  July. 
101$         35         1  Jan.—  1  July. 

SOUTH   AFRICAN  RAILWAYS,    BANKS,   AND   COMPANIES 

Number  of 

Dividend 

i 

Title. 

Shares 

or 

for  last 

Paid 

Price. 

yield. 

Amount. 

Year. 

up. 

RAILWAYS. 

Mashonaland  5°/  Debs          .... 

£2,500,000 
£2,000,000 

5 
5 

100 
100 

102 
103J 

45 
4il 

Rhodesia  Rlys.°  5%  1st  Mort.   Debs.\ 
guar.  by  B.S.A.  Co.  till  1915  .      .     .  / 

Royal  Trans-  African  5%  Debs.  Rep.     . 

£1,852 

400 

5 

100 

86;} 

5f 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

African  Banking  Corporation  £10  shares 

80,000 

B| 

5 

4£ 

5| 

Bank  of  Africa  £18| 

160,000 
148,232 

5 

8 

2 

31* 

5* 

Natal  Bank  £10    

National  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £10      .      .            110, 

000 

3           10 

12i 

Standard  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £100    .      .   !          61, 

941 

10 

25 

63£ 

^i? 

Ohlsson's  Cape  Breweries     .      .      .      .  i          60,000 

nil 

5 

5| 

— 

South  African  Breweries      ....           965, 

279 

10 

1 

li| 

5J 

British  South  Africa  (Chartered)    .      .        8,054, 

027 

nil 

1 

111 

nil 

Do.  57  Debs.  Red.      .                      ..      £1,250 

000 

5 

100 

105 

4| 

Natal  Land  and  Colonization    .      .      .             68,066 

4 

5 

Cape  Town  &  District  Gas  Light  &  Coke  ;          10 

000 

nil          10 

4* 

— 

Kimberley  Waterworks  £10       ...             45 

000 

5            7 

5J 

6f 

1 

(*)  Ex  dividend. 

of  6  per  cent.  Cumulative  Second  Preference  shares  has  been 
sanctioned  by  the  shareholders,  and  when  this  decision  is  con- 
firmed the  whole  will  be  offered  for  subscription  at  par.  The 
bulk  of  the  proceeds  is  to  be  employed  in  financing  a  new 
company  that  has  been  formed  to  take  over  the  company's  valuable 
interests  in  America.  This  new  company  will  have  a  capital  of 
two  and  a  half  millions  sterling  in  one-pound  shares,  a  million  of 
which  will  be  allotted  as  purchase  consideration  to  the  Gold 
Fields  Company,  which  will  also  subscribe  at  par  in  cash  for  a 
further  million  to  provide  working  capital. 
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There  has  also  been  formed  another  subsidiary  company  called 
the  Gold  Fields  Rhodesian  Development  Company,  with  a  capital 
of  two  millions  sterling,  in  which  the  Bhodesian  interests  of  the 
parent  company  will  be  centralised.  The  purchase  consideration 
will  consist  of  1,047,500  shares  to  be  allotted  to  the  Gold  Fields 
and  various  allied  companies,  and  half  a  million  shares  have  been 
subscribed  for  by  the  Gold  Fields  Company  at  par. 

At  the  meeting  called  to  sanction  the  new  issue,  the  reasons 
for  these  measures  were  ably  put  forward  by  Lord  Harris,  the 
Gold  Fields  chairman.  He  remarked  that  the  company  had 
passed  out  of  the  stage  when  dividends  depended  largely  upon 
market  transactions ;  it  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  assured 
income  from  investments.  It  had  advanced  another  step  :  it  had 
decided  that  it  was  wise  to  insure  against  the  working  out  of  the 
crushing  mines.  What,  he  asked,  was  the  effect  of  the  share- 
holders' rights  as  regards  dividends  coupled  with  this  policy  of 
insurance?  Obviously  they  were  entitled  to  take  as  much  as 
was  wise  of  the  annual  profits,  and  they  were  doing  so ;  but  that, 
of  course,  limited  the  company's  capacity  for  undertaking  new 
business  to  the  following  existing  resources.  In  the  first  place, 
there  were  the  excess  profits  of  the  year  after  they  had  taken 
their  dividend.  The  directors  invested  the  remainder  of  the 
annual  profit  in  businesses  which  presently  they  hoped  would 
also  be  making  very  good  returns.  In  the  last  two  years  the 
sums  available  from  the  annual  profit  had  been  considerable  ;  but 
they  could  not  anticipate  that  they  would  always  be  so  fortunate, 
and  the  proposed  issue  rendered  them  independent,  as  regards 
further  investments,  of  any  absence  of  surplus  over  what  was 
distributed  as  dividend. 

Secondly,  they  could  provide  funds  to  extend  the  business 
from  their  gilt-edged  securities,  but  the  existence  of  that  great 
safeguard  had  always  materially  helped  them  when  considering 
fresh  business  on  a  large  scale  ;  it  enabled  them  to  feel  that  they 
had  behind  them  what  is,  in  reality,  a  large  cash  reserve,  so  that, 
in  times  of  stress,  they  could  not  only  be  perfectly  comfortable, 
but  would  be  able  to  continue  to  carry  on  such  business  as  they 
had  in  hand.  Thirdly,  they  could  have  exchanged  some  of  the 
existing  investments  for  the  new  investments  now  offered,  but  as 
their  existing  investments  were  either  now  very  remunerative  or 
else  were  giving  a  good  return,  with  the  prospect  of  much  larger 
returns  in  the  near  future,  they  did  not  wish  at  present  to  part 
with  them. 

Their  present  resources  were  ample,  and  the  business  was  not 
standing  still.  If  they  preferred  to  keep  the  capital  at  its  present 
amount,  the  directors  would  have  no  cause  to  grumble,  for  they 
would  be  saved  a  good  deal  of  extra  work  ;  but  they  saw  oppor- 
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tunities  of  expansion,  opportunities  which  they  were  loath  to  let 
pass,  as  they  had  every  reason  to  believe  they  would  be  very 
profitable.  They  had  a  staff  which  was  capable  of  advising  them 
wisely  upon  the  various  offers  and  proposals  which  were  made  to 
them  ;  surely  it  would  be  short-sighted,  having  secured  so  able  a 
staff,  not  to  take  advantage  of  it.  But,  in  order  to  do  so  as 
thoroughly  as  they  could  wish,  they  must  have  means,  in  addition 
to  the  resources  already  in  existence. 

Finally,  Lord  Harris  reassured  a  few  despairing  souls  who  had 
jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  the  addition  of  a  million  and  a 
quarter  to  the  company's  resources  would  interfere  with  the 
existing  business  and  prevent  the  payment  of  dividends.  He 
assured  them  that,  whether  they  agreed  to  the  increase  of  capital 
or  not,  the  interim  dividend  would  be  distributed  at  the  same  date, 
approximately,  as  last  year — namely,  mid-April — and  that,  judging 
from  the  business  done  in  the  first  six  months,  the  directors  knew 
of  no  reason  why  that  should  not  be  followed  by  a  final  dividend 
about  the  usual  time  in  the  autumn. 

January's  output  of  gold  from  the  Transvaal  exceeded  that 
for  the  corresponding  month  of  last  year  by  more  than  £200,000, 
but  it  did  not  quite  reach  October's  record  return.  This  table 
enables  comparison  with  the  monthly  returns  of  the  past  five 
years : 


Month.              1911. 

1910. 

1909. 

1908.           1907. 

1906. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£           1           £ 

£ 

January  .           2,765,386 

2,554,451 

2,612,836 

2,380,1241  2,283,741 

1,820,739 

February 

. 

2,445,088 

2,400,892   2,301,971!  2,096,434 

1,731,664 

March 

— 

2,578,877 

2,580,498!  2,442,022[  2,287,391 

1,884,815 

X'     11. 

— 

2,629,535 

2,578,804 

2,403,500    2,281,110 

1,865,785 

y   . 

— 

2,693,785 

2,652,699 

2,472,143i  2,227,838 

1,959,062 

June  . 



2,655,602 

2,621,818 

2,442,329   2,155,976 

2,021,813 

July  . 

— 

2,713,083 

2,636,965 

2,482,608|  2,262,813 

2,089,004 

August 

2,757,919 

2,597,646 

2,496,869j  2,357,602|  2,162,583 

September 

—  . 

2,747,853 

2,575,760 

2,496,1121  2,285,424 

2,145,575 

October  . 



2,774,390 

2,558,902 

2,624,0121  2,351,344 

2,296,361 

November 

I        

2,729,554 

2,539,146 

2,609,685   2,335,406 

2,265,625 

December 

I        — 

2,722,775 

2,569,822 

2,806,235   2,478,659 

2,336,961 

Total*     .   ;  2,765,38632,002,912 

30,925,788 

29,  957,  610|27,  403,  738  24,  579,  987 

*  Including  undeclared  amounts  omitted  from  the  monthly  returns. 

Native  labour  in  the  Rand  gold  mines  showed  a  substantial 
increase  during  the  month,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  table  on  the 
following  page,  showing  the  course  of  labour  supply  during  the 
past  two  years. 

A  new  financial  era  for  Ehodesia  is  inaugurated  by  the  report 
of  the  British  South  Africa  Company,  issued  the  other  day. 
For  the  first  time  in  the  company's  career  of  twenty-one  years 
a  surplus  of  revenue  over  expenditure  has  resulted  from  the 
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year's  operations.  This  marks  the  end  of  the  heavy  piling-up 
of  capital  to  meet  successive  deficits.  For  the  first  time  in  its 
history  the  company,  as  the  directors  state,  is  free  to  work  upon 


Month. 

Natives 
Joined. 

Natives 
Left. 

Net  Gain  on 
Month. 

Natives 
Employed  end 
of  Month. 

Chinese 
Employed  end 
of  Month. 

January  1909 

13,551 

11,609 

1,942 

150,664 

10,045 

February 

18,018 

10,844 

7,174 

157,838 

10,034 

March 

16,184 

11,979 

4,205 

162,043 

9,997 

April 
May 

12,102 
7,717 

11,244 
12,339 

858 
4,622* 

162,901 
158.279 

7,734 
7,717 

June 

8,335 

12,354 

4,019* 

154,260 

5,378 

July 

7,826 

12,612 

4,786* 

149,474 

5,370 

August 

10,089 

12,642 

2,553* 

146,291 

5,361 

September 

11,747 

13,811 

2,064* 

144,857 

3,204 

October 

14,656 

13,762 

894 

152,563+ 

3,199 

November 

13,942 

13,742 

200 

152,763 

1,799 

December 

17,293 

13,348 

3,945 

156,708 

nil. 

January  1910 

— 

— 

3,954 

160,662 

nil. 

February 

— 

— 

9,109 

169,771 

nil. 

March 

— 



8,574 

178,345 

nil. 

April 
May 

— 

— 

5,469 
150 

183,814 
183,964 

nil. 
nil. 

June 





533* 

183,431 

nil. 

July 



—  \s 

1,917* 

181,514 

nil. 

August 



683* 

180,831 

nil. 

September 



— 

1,369 

182,200 

nil. 

October 

— 

— 

2,097* 

180,103 

nil. 

November 





2,076* 

178,027 

nil. 

December 





575 

178,602 

nil. 

January  1911 

— 

— 

4,666 

183,268 

nil. 

*  Net  loss.  J  Including  new  members  of  Native  Labour  Association. 

a  considered  and  wide  programme  of  commercial  development, 
unhampered  by  the  fear  that  the  funds  needed  for  this  purpose 
may  be  required  to  meet  more  pressing  demands  in  connection 
with  administrative  and  railway  obligations. 

Throughout  the  report  there  is  a  spirit  of  cheerfulness  and 
optimism.  The  marked  progress  of  Ehodesia  during  the  period 
covered  by  the  report  has  made  itself  felt  in  the  increased  receipts 
of  the  company  and  the  railways.  There  has  been  striking 
activity  in  the  mining  industry.  Equipment,  development  and 
prospecting  have  been  undertaken  on  a  large  scale,  and  will 
shortly  result  in  a  greatly  increased  production.  New  properties 
continue  to  be  taken  up  by  companies  and  capitalists,  and  the 
ready  market  which  exists  for  promising  mines  gives  continued 
encouragement  to  prospectors,  tributors  and  small  workers. 

In  Southern  Ehodesia  the  next  census  will  show  a  consider- 
able increase  both  in  the  town  and  country  districts.  The 
conditions  of  industry  have  become  more  settled.  There  is 
activity  on  all  hands  and  enterprise  in  many  new  directions. 
Business  is  broadening.  The  populations  of  the  principal  towns 
have  again  outgrown  the  available  accommodation,  New 
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buildings  are  in  progress,  and  new  centres  are  arising  in  outlying 
districts. 

The  usual  statement  of  the  Rhodesian  gold  output  given  here 
month  by  month  is  appended  : 


MONTH. 

1911. 

1910. 

1909. 

1908. 

1907. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

January     . 

207,903 

227,511 

204.666 

199,380 

168,240 

February   . 

— 

203,888 

192,497 

191,635 

145,397 

March  .      .      . 



228,385 

202,157 

200,615 

167,424 

April     .      .      . 



228,213 

222,700 

212,935 

175,210 

May      .      .      . 



224,888 

225,032 

223,867 

189,216 

June     . 

— 

214,709 

217,600 

224,920 

192,506 

July      .      . 

— 

195,233 

225,234 

228,151 

191,681 

August  . 



191,423 

228,296 

220,792 

192,106 

September  . 

__ 

179,950 

213,249 

204,262 

192,186 

October      . 

•    — 

234,928 

222,653 

205,466 

191,478 

November  . 

— 

240,573 

236,307 

196,668 

183,058 

December  . 

— 

199,500 

233,397 

217,316 

190,383 

Total      . 

207,903 

2,569,201 

2,623,788 

2,526,007 

2,178,885 

CROWN  COLONY   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When 
Redeemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Barbadoes  3J%  ins.  (t) 

375,000 

1925-42* 

96x 

35 

1  Mar.—  1  Sep. 

Brit.  Guiana  3%  ins.  (t) 

250,000 

1923-45f 

84^ 

3H 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Ceylon  4%  ins.  (t).     . 

1,076,100 

1934 

105 

3f 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (0.      .      . 

2,850,000 

1940 

86 

ell 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Hong-Kong  3£%  ins  (t) 
Jamaica  4%  ins.  (t)     . 

1,485,733 
1,099,048 

1918-431 
1934 

97fc 
105 

8f 
3f 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  8J%  ins.  (t)     .      . 

1,455,500 

1919-49f 

95 

3| 

24  Jan.—  24  July. 

Mauritius    3%   guar.~l 
Great  Britain  (t)  .  j 

600,000 

1940 

92 

3ft 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  ins.  (i).      .      . 

482,390 

1937 

105 

311 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Sierra  Leone  3^%  ins.  (t) 

725,101 

1929-54f 

97 

3| 

1  June—  1  Dec. 

Trinidad  4%  ins.   .      . 

422,593 

1917-42* 

IQlx 

3*i 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t).     .     . 

600,000 

1922-44f 

85 

3ig 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

Hong-Kong  &  Shang-\ 
hai  Bank  Shares     ./ 

120,000 

Div.  £4| 

£88J 

4| 

Feb.—  Aug. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  shorter  period, 
t  Yield  calculated  on  longer  period. 
(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments, 
(z)  Ex  dividend. 


There  has  been  a  return  of  something  like  boom  conditions  to 
the  rubber  share  market,  thanks  largely  to  the  sharp  recovery 
in  the  price  of  the  product  to  Is.  per  Ib.  This  has  led  to  an 
altogether  more  favourable  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  public 
towards  the  market,  and  the  merits  of  some  of  the  leading  shares 
as  sound  investments  are  being  better  realised. 
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RUBBER   SHARES. 


Company. 

Issued 
Capital. 

Area 
planted. 

Nominal 
Value  of 
Siare. 

Amount 
paid-up. 

Price. 

£ 
150  000 

Acres. 
3  391 

2s. 

2s. 

23s. 

Batu  Tiga    
Bukit  Rajah      
Consolidated  Malay     .      .      . 
Highlands  and  Lowlands 
Kepitigalla              .... 

60,000 
66,700 
62,007 
317,353 
225,000 

1,545 
2,772 
2,196 
4,707 
3,127 

£1 
£1 
£1 
£1 
£1 

£1 
£1 
2s. 
£1 
£1 

24s. 
5J 

Kuala  Lumpur       .... 
Lanadron     

180,000 
269,780 

2,584 
4,570 

£1 
£1 

£1 
£1 

8J 
& 

100,000 

4  192 

2s. 

2s. 

48s. 

Pataling  '. 
Straits  (Bertam)     .... 

22,500 
200,000 
50,600 

1,454 
3,080 
1,807 

2s. 
2s. 

2s 

2s. 
2s. 
2s 

17s.b6d. 
36s 

EGYPTIAN   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Amount  or 
Number  of 
Shares. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Egyptian  Govt.  Guaranteed  Loan  (t)  . 
Unified  Debt  

£7,414,700 
£55,971,960 

3 

4 

99 
100 

97 
lOlf 

3 

3* 

National  Bank  of  Egypt      .... 

300,000 

9 

10 

21 

*i 

Bank  of  Egypt      

50,000 

15 

12i 

34 

5,1 

Agricultural  Bank  of  Egypt,  Ordinary 
„               „               „      Preferred 

496,000 
125,000 

S| 

5 
10 

9 

3| 

4T7ir 

„               ,,               ,,      Bonds     . 

£2,350,000 

3£ 

100 

86J 

4 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


TBUSTEE. 


23rd  February,  1911. 


NOTICE  TO  CONTRIBUTORS. — The  Editor  of  THE  EMPIRE  REVIEW  cannot  hold 
himself  responsible  in  any  case  for  the  return  of  MS.  He  will,  however, 
always  be  glad  to  consider  any  contributions  which  may  be  submitted  to  him ; 
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THE    PROBLEM    OF    THE    CHILD 

BY  ELIZABETH  SLOAN  CHESSER,  M.B. 

ONE  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the  twentieth  century  is  the 
progressive  interest  that  is  being  displayed  in  every  problem  that 
concerns  the  welfare  of  the  child.  A  better  social  spirit  pervades 
society  in  general;  the  sense  of  individual  responsibility  is 
growing. 

The  State's  duty  to  the  child  is  one  of  the  problems  of  this 
century.  We  are  only  beginning  to  deal  with  the  question  of 
ensuring  a  robust,  healthy,  moral  and  industrial  trained  race  of 
citizens  for  the  nation.  By  comprehensive  municipal  action,  by 
effective  common  sense  legislation,  the  welfare  of  the  great  mass 
of  children  in  Great  Britain  could  be  to  a  very  large  extent 
ensured.  Fifty  per  cent,  of  child  deaths  at  the  present  time  are 
preventable,  over  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  crime  and  proverty  in  the 
country  could  be  abolished  by  a  determined  national  crusade  on 
behalf  of  the  children.  Whatever  we  do  for  the  children  to-day 
bears  fruit  a  generation  hence.  Every  pound  expended  by  the 
State  on  the  health  and  hygiene  of  child  life  saves  one  hundred 
pounds  twenty  years  afterwards.  Every  city  gamin  who  is  rescued 
from  casual  labour  and  industrially  trained  in  a  trade  school  takes 
one  person  from  the  standing  army  of  unemployables.  The 
preventive  treatment  of  crime,  poverty  and  unemployment  is  the 
only  rational  solution  of  every  social  problem. 

Perhaps  the  most  urgent  aspect  of  the  whole  subject  of  social 
reform  is  concerned  with  child  labour.  It  is  a  human  question 
which  concerns  the  individual,  the  municipality  and  the  State. 
There  has  always  been  controversy  and  difference  of  opinion  on 
the  child  labour  problem  because  it  is  largely  an  economic  problem, 
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although  the  ethical  and  public  health  aspects  of  the  question 
must  not  be  overlooked. 

It  has  been  said  that  further  interference  and  protective 
legislation  of  child  labour  is  undesirable  and  that  it  is  only  urged 
by  misguided  humanitarians  who  overstate  the  case  and  who  wish 
to  abolish  parental  responsibility  and  convert  the  State  into  a 
sort  of  co-operative  nursery.  It  is  maintained  that  child  labour 
is  a  good  thing  in  that  it  supplies  discipline  and  education  and  is 
in  many  cases  an  economic  necessity  in  the  interests  of  family 
life.  Those  who  believe  that  the  evils  of  child  labour  are 
exaggerated  need  only  spend  a  definite  time  in  unprejudiced 
personal  investigations,  in  reading  the  statistics  of  the  inter- 
departmental reports  and  blue  books  dealing  with  child  labour  in 
England  at  the  present  time. 

There  are  200,000  school  children  in  full  attendance  who  work 
out  of  school  hours  for  wages.  There  are  between  80,000  and 
90,000  half  timers  who  do  a  half  day  in  the  factory  and  a  half 
day  in  the  school,  whilst  the  full  time  workers  between  thirteen 
and  fourteen  years  of  age  probably  number  300,000.  From  these 
statistics  alone  it  can  be  seen  that  over  half  a  million  children 
under  fourteen  years  of  age  are  bread  winners.  There  are 
120,000  factory  children  under  fourteen  and  nearly  400,000 
children  and  young  persons  under  eighteen  years  of  age  working 
in  the  factories. 

The  report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  the  Employ- 
ment of  Children  Act,  1903,  published  in  1910,  states  that  37,000 
children  under  sixteen  years  are  officially  recorded  as  street 
traders,  but  that  many  thousands  more  trade  without  licences  as 
casual  workers  who  take  up  the  business  occasionally  when  out 
of  work  or  in  the  event  of  family  distress.  Then  there  are  75,000 
children  employed  in  shops,  some  of  them  working  seventy  hours 
a  week.  Many  of  them  are  mere  babies  of  eight,  nine  and  ten 
years,  toiling  units  of  the  industrial  world.  In  the  report  on  the 
Employment  of  School  Children,  1901,  it  was  stated  that  1,120 
of  these  child  workers  were  between  six  and  seven,  4,211  between 
seven  and  eight,  11,027  between  eight  and  nine,  and  22,121 
between  nine  and  ten  years  of  age.  There  are  many  thousands 
of  children  engaged  in  agriculture  and  domestic  work  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  uncounted  children  employed  in  casual  home 
industries. 

No  child  under  twelve  years  can  be  legally  employed  in  a 
factory  or  workshop  or  coal  mine,  but  there  is  no  law  to  prohibit 
children  of  under  twelve  working  in  domestic  service,  agriculture, 
errand  running  and  many  other  miscellaneous  occupations,  except 
where  the  local  authority  has  made  protective  byelaws.  According 
to  the  recently  published  report  on  the  Employment  of  Children 
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in  the  United  Kingdom  by  Miss  Constance  Smith  only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  local  authorities  have  done  this,  and  "  eleven 
is  usually  the  age  selected ;  occasionally  it  is  ten."  Street  trading 
may  not  be  carried  on  by  a  child  under  the  age  of  eleven. 
Probably  regular  employment  begins  most  commonly  at  thirteen 
years  of  age,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  irregular  employment  at 
eleven,  ten  and  nine  years  and  amongst  even  younger  children. 
In  home  work  there  is  no  age  limit  whatever.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  earn  money  at  ten,  twelve  and  fourteen.  The  difficulty  comes 
ten  or  twenty  years  later.  Newsboys,  errand-boys,  shop-boys, 
flower  vendors,  vagrants,  beggars,  little  home  workers  stitching 
buttons  and  hooks  to  cards,  making  boxes,  packeting  hair-pins — 
they  are  all  wage-earners,  recruits  to  the  standing  army  of  child 
toilers  in  England.  Thousands  of  children  working  in  our  great 
cities  are  not  included  in  these  statistics  at  all.  They  are  not 
cbild  workers  in  the  technical  sense,  although  they  work  long 
hours  under  the  hardest  and  dreariest  conditions.  No  one  can 
definitely  state  the  full  number  of  child  toilers  in  England, 
perhaps  half  a  million,  perhaps  a  million  or  more.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  are  under  twelve  years,  tens  of  thousands  are  little 
drudges  of  seven,  eight  and  nine  years  of  age. 

There  is  every  hope  that  street  trading  will  be  regulated  in 
the  near  future.  The  factory  children  are  to  a  certain  extent 
"  protected  "  by  factory  laws  and  inspection  and  the  day  is  not 
far  distant  when  no  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age  will  be 
legally  employed  in  a  factory  at  all.  What  of  the  others  ?  The 
errand  boys  and  girls,  the  children  employed  in  shops  and  offices 
and  laundries,  the  child  "  slaveys  "  whose  tale  of  drudgery  would 
touch  the  hardest  heart.  What  of  the  little  boxmakers,  the 
artificial  flower  workers  and  the  carders,  thousands  of  whom 
work  by  day  and  night  in  our  great  industrial  centres  ? 

The  type  of  child-labour  that  specially  needs  investigation, 
regulation,  abolition  is  undoubtedly  the  industrial  work  in  the 
home.  Have  you  ever  seen  a  child  of  nine  or  ten  years  carrying 
a  heavy  parcel  wrapped  in  newspapers  or  ragged  brown  paper  along 
one  of  the  mean  streets  of  the  town  you  live  in  ?  He  is  taking 
"  work  "  home,  work  which  for  him  means  hours  and  hours  of  close 
application  in  stuffy,  dirty  rooms  up  till  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock 
at  night.  Follow  him  to  his  home,  talk  to  his  mother  who  sits 
perhaps  eight  or  nine  hours  daily  hook  and  eye  carding,  stopping 
to  snatch  a  hurried  meal  between  one  batch  of  work  and  the  next. 
If  you  do  not  know  the  slums  you  will  probably  be  horrified  at 
many  things,  the  greasy  floors,  the  accumulation  of  unwashed 
dishes,  the  bread  and  tea  diet,  the  dirt  and  confusion  and  muddle. 
The  woman  who  takes  in  "  carding  "  has  no  time  to  cook  and 
wash.  She  has  not  the  energy  when  fagged  by  her  monotonous 
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toil  to  clear  and  clean  and  set  in  order  her  sordid  apology  for  a 
home.  All  her  vitality  goes  in  making  the  tuppences  and  four- 
pences  which  keep  the  family  from  starvation. 

To  make  any  money  at  all  out  of  the  wretchedly  paid  toil, 
the  children  must  help.  At  five  and  six  years  of  age  the  little 
fingers  are  very  nimble.  The  girl  child  of  ten  is  quite  a  little 
woman  at  the  work.  The  older  children  sit  up  through  the 
silent  hours  of  the  night  "  to  get  through."  I  have  seen  a  baby 
of  two-and-a-half  years  hooking  eyes,  so  unchildlike  at  thirty 
months  that  he  had  not  the  curiosity  to  look  up  from  his  work  as 
we  talked  with  the  mother.  Gravely  and  industrially  this  baby 
toiler  placed  hook  after  hook  in  its  place  on  the  card,  saving  a  few 
minutes  every  hour  to  the  mother  who  earns  3s.  a  week  at  the 
most  monotonous,  weary,  treadmill  type  of  "  woman's  work " 
that  exists.  There  are  twelve  hooks  and  eyes  on  each  card  and 
the  worker  is  paid  Wd.  for  every  gross  of  cards.  First  she  sews  the 
hooks  on  to  the  cards  and  the  child  links  each  hook  with  an  eye. 
Then  the  eyes  are  stitched  in  place.  In  winter,  when  the  joints 
are  stiff  with  cold  and  chilblains,  the  great  difficulty  is  to  work 
fast  enough  to  make  her  5d.  a  day.  The  husband  earns  eighteen 
shillings  a  week  as  a  labourer,  and  the  woman  acknowledges  that 
she  could  make  it  "  do"  if  her  husband  gave  up  his  beer.  The 
house  is  clean  but  the  woman  and  child  are  both  anaemic  for  lack 
of  fresh  air  and  exercise  out  of  doors. 

At  the  back  of  this  house  a  very  different  type  of  housewife 
does  button-carding.  The  house  opens  from  the  yard,  a  filthy 
place  with  half-a-dozen  water-closets  opposite  the  house  door, 
lines  of  grubby  washing  slung  from  one  corner  to  the  other,  the 
ground  littered  with  dirty  papers,  orange  peel,  old  boots,  cabbage 
stocks,  refuse  of  all  sorts.  Several  of  the  houses  have  broken 
windows,  which  add  to  the  disreputable  appearance  of  the  place, 
and  as  we  enter  the  court  the  people  scuttle  to  their  doors 
like  rabbits.  Inside  the  house  there  is  an  overpowering  odour  of 
foul  air  and  beer.  Heaps  of  clothing  lie  untidily  on  chairs  and 
sofa,  half  the  table  is  reserved  for  a  scrappy  meal  of  bread,  tinned 
meat  and  beer.  At  the  other  end  a  woman  and  three  children 
are  stitching  buttons.  "  The  children  give  me  a  bit  of  help  at 
dinner-time  "  is  the  invariable  excuse  if  they  suspect  that  the 
visitor  is  an  "  inspector,"  but  the  children  in  most  cases  work  all 
the  evening,  generally  up  till  ten  or  eleven  p.m.  This  woman  is 
forty-four  years  of  age  and  has  had  thirteen  children,  eight  of 
whom  are  dead,  and  a  row  of  cards  above  the  battered  horsehair 
sofa  testify  to  the  fact. 

One  of  the  most  serious  effects  of  the  home  industries  is  the 
neglect  of  house  and  children  and  the  high  child  mortality  with 
which  it  is  invariably  associated.  The  children  are  dirty  and 
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verminous,  ill-fed  and  neglected  as  well  as  over-worked  and  over- 
strained. Until  preventable  dirt  becomes  a  punishable  offence 
these  slum  quarters  will  continue  to  operate  as  centres  for  the 
dissemination  of  disease  to  other  parts  of  the  towns.  The  filth 
of  this  place  baffles  description.  Underneath  a  heap  of  rags  on 
the  couch  there  was  a  baby  nearly  blind  with  ophthalmia  which 
had  existed  from  birth.  One  of  the  children  at  the  table  was 
only  six,  but  she  was  working  steadily,  anxiously  as  if  she  felt  the 
responsibility  of  the  thing  on  her  thin  shoulders.  I  thought  when 
I  had  seen  the  half-timer  in  the  factories  that  life  could  show  no 
more  pathetic  a  picture.  But  the  saddest,  the  most  distressing 
phase  of  human  life  is  assuredly  connected  with  "  home 
industries." 

Here  are  a  few  facts  collected  personally  dealing  with  the 
work  and  wages  of  other  child  home  workers. 

A  mother  and  child  earn  4s.  6d.  a  week  at  hooks  and  eyes  working  all  day 
until  11  P.M.  at  night. 

A  girl  of  ten  years  works  all  evening  with  her  mother,  who  cards  pens. 
They  earn  about  4d.  in  one  night. 

A  boy  of  twelve  chops  and  sells  wood.  By  working  all  day  he  makes 
5s.  a  week. 

A  little  girl  of  eight  helps  her  mother  to  count  hair-pins  into  hundreds. 
The  mother  has  a  loathsome  skin  disease,  but  cannot  be  prevented  from 
working  as  the  infection  is  not  notifiable. 

A  widow  and  three  children  of  twelve,  thirteen  and  fourteen,  work  at  hair- 
pin packing.  They  work  in  a  dirty  kitchen  or  living-room,  which  has  a  bed  in 
one  corner,  so  that  the  place  is  living-room,  work-room  and  bed-room. 

A  married  woman,  whose  husband  is  only  casually  employed,  works  twelve 
to  fourteen  hours  daily.  She  has  six  children,  the  youngest  three  months,  the 
next  child  two.  The  elder  children  of  four,  six  and  seven,  all  help  the  mother 
during  dinner-hour  and  after  school. 

It  is  not  easy  to  get  reliable  statistics  of  child  labour  at  home. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  parents  deny  that  the  children  work  at  all. 
When  it  can  be  managed,  useful  information  is  obtained  from  the 
children  themselves  in  the  schools,  and  the  case  can  be  followed  up 
by  visiting  the  children  after  school  hours  in  their  homes.  In  one 
class  of  infants  under  seven  years  there  may  be  half  a  dozen  real 
genuine  baby  toilers,  if  one  visits  a  school  in  a  likely  district, 
whilst  the  proportion  of  "  workers  "  amongst  the  older  children  is 
very  much  higher.  Hooks  and  eyes  provide  the  greater  number 
of  cases  of  child  sweating,  and  the  teachers  speak  emphatically  of 
the  evil  effects  of  home  work  on  the  health  and  mental  capacity  of 
the  children.  In  one  school  there  were  seventy-five  children  present 
who  worked  each  evening  and  on  Saturdays.  The  ages  of  the 
children  varied  from  seven  to  thirteen,  and  they  worked  from  six 
to  forty-five  hours  per  week  after  school.  Seven  children  worked 
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between  forty  and  fifty  hours,  thirteen  worked  between  thirty  and 
forty  hours,  fifteen  between  twenty  and  thirty,  and  forty  between 
six  and  twenty  hours  per  week. 

The  Employment  of  Children  Act  states  that  "  a  child  shall 
not  be  employed  in  any  occupation  likely  to  be  injurious  to  its 
health  or  education,  regard  being  had  to  its  physical  condition." 
No  one  who  has  seen  the  school  children  in  their  stuffy  kitchens 
linking,  studding,  stitching,  packing  or  box-making  would  contend 
that  these  occupations  are  without  danger  to  the  health  of  young 
children.  The  child  who  sits  up  till  twelve  carding  is  listless, 
and  lethargic  by  day.  We  picked  out  one  child  from  a  classful 
of  infants  whose  white  pinched  face  and  weary  shadowed  eyes 
marked  her  as  a  child  toiler  of  the  constant  type.  "  Yes,"  she 
said,  "she  helped  mother  carding."  She  was  "six  years  old," 
and  she  worked  "  after  school  till  supper,  and  then  till  bed-time." 
We  went  to  see  the  child  in  her  slum  home  and  found  that  the 
mother  was  a  deserted  wife  with  four  children  who  had  to  work 
from  eight  in  the  morning  until  midnight  carding  buttons  with 
all  the  help  she  could  get  from  her  children  to  keep  them  from 
starving.  As  to  the  earnings  of  these  home  workers  the  consensus 
of  opinion  is  that  the  workers  are  paid  at  starvation  rates,  and  a 
mother  and  three  or  four  children  have  to  toil  nearly  all  day  to 
make  three  or  four  shillings  a  week.  An  adult  worker  can  make 
about  a  penny  an  hour,  whilst  a  child  of  twelve  years  might  earn 
one  farthing  per  hour. 

What  are  the  earnings  of  the  carder  ?  A  peck  contains  a  gross 
of  cards,  each  card  having  twelve  hooks  and  eyes.  For  each  gross 
the  worker  gets  ninepence,  that  is,  one  penny  for  stitching  twelve 
cards,  or  144  hooks  and  eyes.  The  button  worker  gets  about 
three  shillings  for  a  hundred  gross  of  the  cheap  buttons,  and  it 
would  take  twenty-four  hours'  constant  work  to  sew  a  hundred 
gross,  that  is,  one  shilling  for  eight  hours  steady,  close,  monotonous 
work.  The  child's  earnings  are  proportionate.  The  only  remedy 
for  the  whole  thing  is  the  abolition  of  home  work  with  applied 
poor  relief.  When  a  mother  can  only  make  two  shillings  a  week 
by  constant  work,  the  temptation  to  make  the  children  help  even 
against  her  better  judgment  is  irresistible,  and  no  one  of  us  can 
blame  her  when  we  consider  that  every  peony  helps  to  keep 
starvation  at  bay. 

These  facts  and  figures  and  records  of  cases  can  give  no 
impression  of  the  suffering  and  misery  of  the  child  toilers  doomed 
to  spend  what  should  be  the  best  years  of  their  lives  from  the 
health,  moral  and  educational  standpoint,  at  incessant  grinding 
toil  for  a  mere  pittance.  There  are  thousands  and  thousands  of 
children  who  sit  night  after  night  at  work  with  roughened  finger- 
tips, bent  backs,  spines  which  are  gradually  deformed  because  the 
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ilabby  muscles  are  unable  to  support  the  soft  bones  which  bend  like 
green  sticks  under  persistent  pressure. 

These  child  workers  grow  up  to  be  a  menace  to  the  public. 
At  the  age  when  they  should  be  learning  what  will  make  them 
skilled  workers  in  after  life,  they  are  toiling  at  sweated,  blind  alley, 
unskilled  labour.  They  are  paying  literally  with  their  life's  blood 
for  the  pittance  they  receive.  They  spend  their  health,  they  pay 
with  their  constitutions.  The  child  toilers  are  the  unemployables 
of  the  next  generation.  They  are  the  physical  degenerates,  the 
mentally  defective,  the  embryo  criminals.  During  the  years  when 
they  should  be  building  up  health  and  energy  for  adult  expenditure 
the  spirit  and  vitality  are  crushed  out  of  them  by  toil  and  excessive 
strain. 

They  are  degenerates  because  their  mental,  moral  and 
muscular  development  is  arrested  in  early  childhood.  Society 
has  robbed  them  of  their  rights  but  Society  pays  dearly.  The 
vagrants,  the  feeble-minded,  the  habitual  criminals  of  the  popula- 
tion, are  largely  derived  from  the  class  whose  children  begin 
casual  work  at  six,  eight  and  ten  years  of  age  and  never  do  any- 
thing but  casual  labour  all  their  lives.  They  are  unfit  for  any 
other  work  when  they  are  twenty  years  of  age.  Their  energy  is 
paralysed  in  youth,  exhausted  before  they  attain  to  adolescence. 
Every  medical  student  knows  that  physical  and  nervous  degeneracy 
is  the  forerunner  of  moral  vice.  This  is  the  ugliest  side  of  the 
question,  the  most  horrible  aspect  of  the  crime  against  the 
children  which  we  are  permitting  in  our  midst.  We  are  steadily 
manufacturing  degenerates  and  criminals.  What  chance  would 
any  of  us  have  if  we  had  to  live  the  life  of  the  children  sweated 
in  the  home,  of  the  young  girl  and  boy  street  traders  ?  If  you 
have  school  boys  of  twelve,  can  you  imagine  them  in  the  noise 
and  dust  of  the  factory.  You,  whose  girl  child  of  seven  is  the 
best  part  of  your  life,  reflect  upon  the  fact  that  hundreds  of  baby 
girls  like  her  work  all  evening  when  she  is  sleeping,  sorting  hair- 
pins, hooking  eyes,  sticking  buttons.  Yes,  even  the  babies  of 
three  and  four  have  their  hour  or  two  of  bitter  toil. 

Everybody  who  has  studied  the  question  knows  that  premature 
toil  lowers  the  standard  of  national  health.  A  great  many  child 
workers  are  between  twelve  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  the  period  of 
rapid  growth,  when  there  is  a  great  increase  in  height  and  when 
the  constitution  suffers  irretrievably  from  lack  of  exercise  and 
fresh  air.  The  argument  that  child  labour  is  not  excessively 
hard  physically  is  medically  wrong.  Standing  or  sitting  in  the 
same  position  for  hours  at  a  stretch  involves  greater  muscular 
strain  and  fatigue  than  movement.  The  child  worker's  muscles 
are  under  constant  tension  at  the  very  age  when  the  boy  or  girl 
should  be  running,  jumping,  breathing  deeply,  expanding  the 
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chest.  The  vitality  of  all  the  organs  is  diminished,  the  effect 
upon  the  lungs  bears  a  definite  relationship  to  the  tuberculosis 
problem.  An  investigation  was  made  into  the  physical  condition 
of  2,000  school  children  in  fourteen  London  schools,  and  it  was 
found  that  the  health  of  the  children  was  in  all  cases  affected  by 
work,  in  definite  proportion  to  the  type  of  labour  and  the  number 
of  hours  worked  daily. 

What  are  the  chief  health  dangers  to  the  children  apart  from 
stunted  physique  and  mental  development  ? 

It  would  mean  the  repetition  of  half  the  ailments  that  exist  to 
give  a  comprehensive  statement  of  the  disease  caused  directly  or 
indirectly  by  child  sweating.  Shall  we  begin  with  the  respiratory 
diseases  in  the  tenements  where  young  lungs  are  breathing  germ- 
laden  air  in  stuffy,  foul,  ill-ventilated,  slum  kitchens  ?  The  death- 
roll  from  phthisis  alone  is  a  heavy  one,  whilst  the  unhygienic 
conditions  of  the  rooms  where  the  children  are  confined  favour 
the  contraction  of  one  and  all  of  the  infectious  fevers.  Shall  we 
speak  of  the  workers  in  the  mills  where  the  damp  atmosphere 
depresses  the  vitality  and  furnishes  child  victims  to  rheumatism 
with  its  far-reaching  causative  effect  upon  heart  disease  in  adult 
life  ?  Then  there  is  the  effect  of  the  dust  and  dry  heat  in  the 
factories  on  the  lungs  of  the  children,  the  danger  of  pneumonia 
and  bronchitis  which  the  street  trader  runs,  in  face  of  the  damp 
fogs  and  frost  of  our  winter  climate.  The  health  evil  is  a  grave 
and  apparent  one,  but  what  of  the  moral  risks  the  child  worker 
has  to  face  day  and  night?  The  physical  health  and  moral 
welfare  of  the  children  are  the  vital  concerns  of  the  community. 
The  glory  of  a  nation  consists  not  in  its  wealth,  its  army,  its 
Dreadnoughts,  its  treasures  of  sculpture  and  art,  but  in  its  citizens, 
especially  its  young  citizens  who  are  to  be  the  men  and  women  of 
the  future.  If  we  can  rear  healthy,  sound  citizens,  we  shall  solve 
the  physical  degeneration  problem.  If  we  can  train  our  children 
to  be  efficient  workers  we  shall  relieve  unemployment  and 
destitution  automatically. 

What  are  the  measures  most  urgently  required  to  provide  for 
the  welfare  of  the  children  ? 

First,  a  central  bureau  of  public  health  under  a  minister  of 
health  with  a  special  department  to  deal  with  children,  thus 
co-ordinating  the  different  agencies  at  present  operating  in  the 
province  of  child  health  and  hygiene.  Our  present  system  of 
medical  inspection  of  schools  supplies  all  necessary  data  and 
information  as  to  the  physical  condition  of  child  life  in  the 
country.  The  next  step  will  be  the  treatment  of  necessitous 
cases  by  the  establishment  of  medical  and  dental  school  clinics 
— the  segregration  of  mentally  defective  children  and  the  notifica- 
tion and  compulsory  treatment  of  all  cases  of  tuberculosis. 
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Gradually  by  such  hygienic  measures  the  health  stamina  of  the 
nation  would  be  ensured.  The  second  measure  which  is  essential 
to  child  welfare  in  any  country  is  the  introduction  of  a  compre- 
hensive bill  to  abolish  child  labour. 

Such  a  bill  would  cut  out  the  core  of  this  national  evil  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  When  it  is  made  illegal  for 
any  child  under  fourteen  years  to  be  employed  for  financial  gain 
the  best  interests  of  the  whole  community  will  be  served.  By 
removing  half  a  million  workers  from  the  industrial  world  we 
would  get  at  one  of  the  root  causes  of  unemployment  in  the 
country.  There  is  something  fundamentally  wrong  with  an 
industrial  system  which  gives  better  opportunities  for  wage- 
earning  to  children  than  to  adult  workers  in  the  prime  of  life. 
The  existing  conditions  of  child  labour  offer  direct  encouragement 
for  the  exploiting  of  children  by  employers  and  parents.  The 
child  represents  an  instrument  for  wage-earning  to  lazy  parents, 
a  cheap  labour  machine  to  the  employer,  a  financial  asset  from 
both  points  of  view. 

So  long  as  human  nature  is  what  it  is,  the  badly  born  child 
must  be  protected  by  the  State,  and  all  the  cant  in  the  world  con- 
cerning the  undermining  of  parental  responsibility  will  not  alter 
the  fact  that  the  children  who  require  protection  most  are  the  off- 
spring of  people  who  are  morally  and  intellectually  incapable  of 
comprehending  the  meaning  of  parental  responsibility.  Mean- 
time the  children  suffer,  but  indirectly  the  evil  of  the  system 
reacts  upon  the  whole  community.  Four-fifths  of  the  poverty, 
crime  and  disease  which  exist  could  be  prevented  by  better 
hygienic  care,  better  education  and  industrial  training  of  the 
young. 

Opposition  to  abolish  child  labour  will  certainly  be  brought 
forward  by  parents  and  employers.  In  some  cases  poverty  or 
sickness  in  the  home  is  the  compelling  cause  of  children  being 
sent  out  to  work.  Hardship  might  accrue  in  isolated  cases,  but 
that  should  not  be  allowed  to  stem  back  progressive  child  labour 
legislation  which  would  ensure  the  welfare  of  countless  numbers 
of  children.  Social  workers  in  this  question  declare  that  parental 
idleness,  drunkenness  and  greed  are  responsible  for  the  majority 
of  children  entering  the  labour  market.  Sickness  and  genuine 
poverty  ought  to  be  met  by  adequate  relief  under  some  such 
method  as  the  Elberfeld  system,  and  not  by  the  earnings  of  the 
children. 

Thirdly,  if  a  child  is  to  have  a  fair  chance  in  life  we  must 
give  him  an  adequate  mental,  moral  and  industrial  education. 
The  demand  for  efficiency  is  heard  everywhere,  and  the  only  way 
to  secure  efficiency  in  the  future  is  to  educate  and  train  on 
sensible  lines  the  children  of  to-day.  Because  we  have  neglected 
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child  welfare  in  the  past  we  have  to  deal  with  a  vast  mass  of 
physical  and  mental  degeneration  and  moral  delinquency  at  the 
present  time.  Palliative  measures  are  not  only  expensive,  they 
are  futile.  Let  us  try  preventive  measures  in  future.  We  can 
prevent  disease  by  hygienic  reform.  We  can  prevent  poverty, 
unemployment,  untold  misery  by  sound  industrial  and  manual 
education.  Let  us  begin  with  the  child.  Let  us  reform  our 
present  educational  system  and  extend  its  usefulness.  School 
education  is  only  valuable  in  so  far  as  it  fits  girls  and  boys  for 
their  life-work  afterwards  and  produces  citizens  for  the  Empire 
endowed  with  patriotism,  self-respect,  thrift,  a  high  moral 
standard  and  industrial  capacity. 

Education  on  present  lines  provides  mental  training  but 
neglects  the  still  more  important  manual  and  moral  education 
of  the  child.  Japan  could  teach  us  a  great  deal  regarding  the 
education  of  children.  The  Japanese  child  is  taught  in  the  school 
that  cleanliness  and  thrift  are  virtues  which  must  be  cultivated, 
that  indolence  and  loafing  are  sins  against  the  community.  Such 
teaching  influences  enormously  the  moral  and  hygienic  standard 
of  the  people.  Better  manual  training  also  must  be  introduced 
into  our  schools  before  we  can  congratulate  ourselves  on  our 
educational  methods. 

At  the  present  time,  children  may  leave  school  at  twelve  years 
under  a  total  or  partial  exemption  certificate  of  proficiency,  and 
comparatively  few  children  remain  at  school  up  till  fourteen  years 
of  age.  As  a  rule,  they  leave  just  when  they  might  be  expected 
to  make  the  best  progress  in  their  work.  The  only  remedy  is 
compulsory  attendance  of  children  at  school  until  fourteen  or 
fifteen,  with  increased  facilities  for  manual  training  of  both  boys 
and  girls.  Improved  educational  methods  in  our  elementary 
schools  would  pave  the  way  for  Compulsory  Continuation  Trade 
Schools  which  have  proved  so  successful  in  Germany.  To  produce 
the  best  type  of  citizen,  moral,  manual  and  industrial  training 
should  be  continued  up  till  the  beginning  of  adolescence.  Under 
our  present  system,  children  are  turned  adrift  from  control  at  the 
very  age  when  they  require  it  most.  Between  fourteen  and 
sixteen  years  is  a  critical  age  psychologically  and  physiologically 
in  the  life  of  the  individual.  It  is  the  age  when  steady  discipline 
and  definite  educative  work  are  absolutely  essential. 

A  record  report  on  the  Continuation  Schools  prepared  by  the 
Consultative  Committee  to  the  Board  of  Education  states  that 
there  are  one  and  a  half  millions  of  children  in  England  and 
Wales  between  fourteen  and  seventeen  who  are  under  no  sort  of 
educational  care.  There  is  an  immense  amount  of  good  material 
amongst  these  children,  many  of  whom  drift  into  blind  alley 
occupations  as  errand  boys,  street  traders,  barbers'  boys,  and  van 
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boys.  According  to  statistics  75  per  cent,  of  the  boys  leaving 
elementary  schools  enter  unskilled  occupations.  The  voluntary 
evening  schools  do  good  in  some  instances,  but  they  are  optional, 
and  the  high  wages  which  can  be  obtained  for  a  few  years  tempt 
many  children  into  unskilled  work.  Compulsory  full  time 
attendance  up  to  fourteen,  followed  by  two  years  in  the  trades 
schools,  would  give  the  opportunity  for  definite  industrial  training. 
In  twenty-one  out  of  twenty-six  States  in  Germany  the  system 
of  Compulsory  Continuation  Schools  is  manufacturing  a  huge 
army  of  industrially  trained  lads  for  the  German  Empire.  The 
same  plan  must  be  adopted  in  England  if  we  are  not  to  fall  behind 
in  the  march  of  progress.  No  child  should  be  allowed  to  leave 
the  Continuation  Schools  until  he  has  attained  to  a  certain 
standard  of  work  and  the  school  authorities  are  satisfied  that  he 
is  going  to  suitable  employment. 

Junior  employment  bureaux  would  have  to  be  worked  in 
connection  with  the  Continuation  Schools  on  similar  lines  to  and 
in  association  with  the  adult  bureaux  to  ensure  that  boys  would 
be  placed  in  situations  offering  good  prospects  of  well-paid 
employment  in  the  future.  Give  the  children  of  the  country  a 
fair  start,  in  health,  in  education,  and  in  industrial  training,  and 
England  will  be  enriched  by  a  new  generation  of  sturdier,  manlier 
sons.  Our  boys  will  become  physically  strong  and  industrially 
trained  men.  Our  young  girls  will  be  converted  into  healthier 
women,  with  a  practical  knowledge  of  home  hygiene,  domestic 
science  and  child  management  acquired  in  the  girls'  department 
of  the  Continuation  Trade  Schools.  In  Amsterdam  such  a  school 
is  turning  out  twice  a  year  batches  of  young  girls  practically 
trained  as  domestic  servants,  dressmakers,  cooks,  but  the  supply 
cannot  meet  the  demand. 

There  is  urgent  need  for  such  schools  in  England,  and  the 
better  education  of  the  mothers  of  the  future  will  solve  the 
Infant  Mortality  problem,  will  further  the  crusade  against 
tuberculosis,  and  deal  most  effectively  with  the  alleged  physical 
degeneration  of  the  race.  National  health  and  national  interest 
can  best  be  served  by  the  safeguarding,  training  and  education  of 
the  new  generation. 

ELIZABETH  SLOAN  CHESSER. 
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FOREIGN    AFFAIRS 

BY    EDWARD    DICEY,    C.B. 

THE  BAGHDAD  RAILWAY 

IT  is  highly  satisfactory  to  know  that  we  are  within  measurable 
distance  of  a  settlement  of  the  Baghdad  Kailway  difficulty.  I  do 
not  always  find  myself  in  accord  with  the  present  Administration, 
but  I  share  to  the  full  Lord  Morley's  statement  that  it  would 
have  been  far  better,  as  events  have  proved,  had  we  accepted  the 
chance  we  had  in  1903  of  participation  in  the  undertaking.  In 
that  event,  by  this  time  the  railway  would  have  been  constructed, 
and  such  advantages  as  we  may  obtain  in  six,  seven  or  ten  years' 
time  would  have  been  ours  to-day.  Still  Lord  Morley  must 
remember  that  if  he  held  that  opinion  always  the  Liberal  press  was 
not  with  him.  Not  that  the  Liberal  press  was  alone  in  condemning 
the  proposals  ;  Unionists  were  equally  opposed  to  the  Government 
accepting  the  terms  offered.  The  mistake,  therefore,  if  mistake 
there  be,  was  not  only  of  Lord  Lansdowne's  making,  it  was  the 
common  property  of  the  Government  and  the  Opposition. 

In  my  last  article  on  the  subject,  and  indeed  in  all  my  articles 
dealing  with  this  railway,  I  have  been  at  some  pains  to  point  out 
that  the  concession  was  a  Turkish  concession,  made  to  a  German 
company,  and  that  the  line  was  to  run  entirely  through  Turkish 
territory,  at  any  rate  to  Basra,  the  actual  wording  of  the  concession 
being  to  some  point  on  the  Persian  Gulf  "  to  be  determined  here- 
after." It  seems  almost  incredible  that  writers  and  speakers 
should  imagine  that  we  have  any  locus  standi  as  regards  construc- 
tion. Lord  Morley  reminds  us,  "  It  is  not  our  soil,  it  is  Turkish 
soil.  You  cannot  get  over  this  cardinal  fact."  This  in  effect  is 
repeating  what  Sir  Edward  Grey  had  already  said  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  in  the  circumstances  one  can  readily  excuse  the 
comment  of  the  North  German  Gazette :  "In  accordance  with  the 
view  always  maintained  on  the  German  side,  Sir  Edward  Grey 
put  at  the  head  of  his  remarks  a  sentence  to  the  effect  that  the 
railway  concession  is  a  German  concession  in  Turkish  territory, 
and  that  it  lies  within  the  rights  of  the  German  concessionnaires 
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to  carry  out  the  terms  of  the  concession  in  Turkish  territory  as 
may  appear  to  them  fit."  The  North  German  Gazette  is  doubtless 
pleased  to  see  that  at  last  a  responsible  Minister  has  had  the 
courage  to  put  the  true  position  before  the  public  here.  Now 
that  the  true  position  has  been  explained  in  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  perhaps  it  may  be  assumed  that  critics  of  the 
Baghdad  railway  will  start  their  criticism  on  a  sounder  basis. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  go  over  again  the  initial  stages 
of  the  undertaking.  These  have  often  been  cited  in  The  Empire 
Eeview.  It  may  not,  however,  be  quite  so  generally  known,  that 
since  1873  Germans  have  taken  a  practical  and  an  increasing  part  in 
the  construction  of  railways  in  Asiatic  Turkey.  In  1875  the  first 
section  of  the  Anatolian  railway  was  built  by  a  G  erman  engineer  to 
the  order  of  the  Turkish  Government,  and  in  1888  it  was  transferred 
to  a  German  company.  Eleven  years  later  a  concession  was 
granted  to  a  German  syndicate  to  extend  the  line  to  Baghdad 
and  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  in  1903  what  is  known  as  the  Baghdad 
Railway  Commission  assumed  practical  shape.  Since  that  date 
the  original  syndicate  have  been  busy  raising  the  money  and 
building  the  first  section  of  the  railway.  For  the  second  a  new 
company  had  to  be  formed,  and  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  company  will  be  able  to  carry  out  its  liabilities.  Still 
the  financial  strain  on  Germany  is  great,  and  it  would  have 
hastened  matters  considerably  had  the  entire  railway  been  an 
international  undertaking  from  the  beginning. 

The  third  section  from  Baghdad  to  Basra  or  to  some  other 
port  on  the  Persian  Gulf  is  the  only  section  which  really  concerns 
us  in  anyway,  and  with  regard  to  that  we  could  have  had  no  voice 
had  the  company  elected  to  make  their  terminus  at  Basra.  This, 
however,  they  did  not  wish  to  do  ;  it  was  an  open  secret  that  the 
aim  and  object  of  the  promoters  of  the  line  was  to  make  Koweit 
their  terminus,  and  here  of  course  they  would  have  come  into 
direct  conflict  with  British  interests.  What  we  claimed  was 
entire  control  of  the  line  from  Baghdad  to  Koweit,  and  this 
Germany  did  not  see  her  way  to  grant.  That  Germany  would 
have  had  difficulty  with  the  Sheikh  of  Koweit  is  beyond  doubt. 
Equally  certain  is  it  that  Turkey  would  have  found  it  no  easy 
matter  to  overcome  British  scruples  had  she  been  invited  to  force 
the  Sheikh's  hand.  In  all  these  circumstances  it  is  most  satis- 
factory that  the  tension  has  been  relieved  by  Germany  relin- 
quishing the  original  concession  as  far  as  the  third  section  is 
concerned,  and  leaving  it  to  Turkey  either  to  build  that  part  of 
the  railway  herself,  or  to  build  it  in  conjunction  with  this 
country  and  Germany,  or  with  France  and  Germany,  giving  to 
any  one  of  these  three  Powers  an  equal  financial  interest. 

As  between  Koweit  and  ourselves  and  Koweit  and  Turkey  the 
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position  is  by  no  means  clear.  In  a  leading  article  commenting 
on  the  statements  of  Mr.  Balfour  and  Sir  Edward  Grey  before  the 
new  situation  had  arisen  the  Times  in  a  leading  article  points  out 
that :  "  Koweit  is  not  Turkish  territory  at  all,  and  never  has  been 
so.  No  concession  granted  by  Turkey  can  in  any  sense  apply  to 
Koweit.  The  independence  of  Koweit  was  recognised  by  the 
promoters  of  the  Baghdad  Kailway  themselves,  when  in  1900  a 
mission  headed  by  Herr  Stemrich  visited  the  Sheikh  and  asked 
for  a  concession  on  the  shores  of  his  harbour.  The  application 
was  refused.  The  only  Power  which  is  entitled  by  treaty  rights 
to  any  voice  in  the  project  for  a  terminus  at  Koweit  is  Great 
Britain."  Sir  Edward  Grey,  we  are  told,  reaffirmed  "the 
validity  of  our  treaty  arrangements  with  the  Sheikh  of  Koweit. 
Those  arrangements  are  not  new.  They  were  disclosed  by 
Mr.  Balfour  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1903,  when  he  spoke 
of  '  the  territories  of  a  Sheikh  whom  we  have  under  our  special 
protection,  and  with  whom  we  have  special  treaties.'  They  had 
already  been  vindicated  in  the  most  explicit  manner  in  1901.  A 
Turkish  corvette  packed  with  troops  brought  for  the  seizure  of 
Koweit  was  ordered  by  the  senior  British  naval  officer  to  leave 
the  harbour,  and  promptly  did  so.  At  a  later  date  a  high  Turkish 
official  charged  with  a  minatory  message  to  the  Sheikh  was 
requested  to  withdraw,  and  left  in  some  haste.  When  an  army 
from  Central  Arabia  threatened  to  overwhelm  the  town,  it  was  a 
British  force  and  British  guns  which  saved  it  from  destruction. 
These  incidents  are  not  recalled  in  any  contentious  spirit ;  but  it 
is  imperative  that  they  should  be  remembered.  Neither  Germany 
nor  Turkey  has  any  claim  to  dispose  of  the  territory  of  Koweit. 
If  they  wish  to  bring  their  railway  there  they  must  first  seek  the 
sanction  of  Great  Britain." 

"  The  principle  thus  implied,"  the  Times  continues,  "  was 
amply  enunciated  by  Sir  Edward  Grey  in  response  to  the  request 
of  Mr.  Balfour  for  assurances.  We  could  wish,  however,  that 
the  Foreign  Office  had  in  the  past  been  more  mindful  of  those 
'obligations  of  honour'  to  the  Sheikh  of  Koweit  which  Sir 
Edward  Grey  is  now  so  anxious  to  sustain.  While  we  have 
repeatedly  saved  the  town  and  harbour  of  Koweit  from  seizure, 
and  thus  definitely  demonstrated  the  character  of  our  protective 
influence,  we  have  negligently  permitted,  and  still  permit,  the 
unwarrantable  encroachments  of  Turkish  soldiery  upon  the  out- 
lying portions  of  the  Sheikh's  dominions.  .  .  The  continuance  of 
the  status  quo  in  the  Persian  Gulf  is  a  condition  essential  to  the 
stability  of  British  rule  in  India.  We  cannot  suffer  it  to  be 
impaired  by  the  creation  of  any  rights  by  any  other  Power  at 
Koweit,  in  whatever  way  these  rights  might  be  disguised.  Sir 
Edward  Grey  rightly  said  that  'we  must  undoubtedly  use  our 
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resources  to  maintain  the  position  we  have  in  the  Persian  Gulf.' 
It  is  not  sufficient,  however,  to  express  these  admirable  views  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  They  must  be  upheld  upon  the  spot 
when  necessary,  and  it  is  just  in  that  respect  that  the  Foreign 
Office  has  too  often  failed  in  the  past,  as  the  unchecked  violations 
of  Koweit  territory  indicate." 

This  is  a  very  interesting  and  very  instructive  commentary, 
and  it  fully  sets  out  our  case  as  regards  Koweit.  Whether  or 
no  Turkey  will  accept  the  matter  in  the  same  light  is  another 
thing.  But  in  any  event  we  cannot  allow  our  position  on  the 
Persian  Gulf  to  be  challenged. 

"Great  Britain,"  says  Lord  Morley,  "has  not  sought  territorial 
acquisitions  in  those  regions.  She  has  for  generations  borne 
burdens  there  which  no  other  nation  has  ever  undertaken  any- 
where except  in  the  capacity  of  Sovereign.  She  has  had  duty 
thrust  upon  her  without  dominion.  She  has  kept  the  peace 
amongst  people  who  are  not  her  subjects,  has  patrolled,  during 
upwards  of  two  centuries,  water  over  which  she  has  enjoyed  no 
formal  lordship,  has  kept  in  strange  ports  an  open  door  through 
which  traders  of  every  nation  may  have  as  free  access  to  distant 
markets  as  her  own.  If  Great  Britain  has  become,  in  any  sense, 
the  arbiter  and  guardian  of  the  Gulf,  it  has  not  been  through 
any  restless  ambition  urging  her  on  to  the  control  of  the  waste 
places  of  the  earth,  but  in  obedience  to  calls  that  have  been 
made  upon  her  in  the  past  to  enforce  peace  between  warring 
tribes,  to  give  a  free  course  to  trade,  to  hold  back  the  arm  of 
the  marauder." 

But  whatever  be  the  views  of  the  Turkish  Government  to- 
wards the  Sheik  of  Koweit,  or  his  views  of  his  own  position, 
whether  he  is  a  suzerain  of  Turkey  or  of  Great  Britain,  one  thing 
is  certain,  that  by  the  Baghdad  Railway  Company  withdrawing 
from  the  third  section,  even  although  the  withdrawal  may  be 
conditional,  it  opens  the  question  of  the  continuation  of  the 
railway  from  Baghdad  to  the  Gulf  for  further  negotiation,  and 
as  Sir  Edward  Grey  has  said,  "  it  opens  a  field  of  negotiation 
which  was  not  open  so  long  as  the  Turkish  Government  remained 
bound  to  the  terms  of  the  original  concession."  Like  the  Foreign 
Minister  I  frankly  admit  that  what  we  want  to  see  is  an  agree- 
ment, because  if  an  agreement  is  come  to  that  is  satisfactory  to 
Turkey,  to  ourselves,  and  to  Germany,  it  will  remove  one  possible 
cause  of  political  friction  between  this  country  and  Germany. 

To  quote  Sir  Edward  Grey  : — 

The  political  friction  would  be  due  to  the  apprehension 
which  exists  in  public  opinion  as  to  the  effect  the  Baghdad 
Eailway,  if  carried  out  under  the  original  concession,  might 
eventually  have  on  the  political  and  strategical  interests  in 
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the  Gulf  or  on  British  trade.  If  an  agreement  is  come  to 
which  satisfies  public  opinion  that  when  the  Baghdad  Bail- 
way  is  completed  British  trade  is  not  going  to  be  subjected 
to  differential  duties,  and  that  not  only  in  theory  but  in 
practice  it  is  assured  of  being  able  to  use  the  Baghdad 
Railway  and  its  branches  as  arteries  of  trade  and  commerce 
open  to  British  trade  as  to  the  trade  of  any  other  country, 
then  one  great  apprehension  and  one  source  of  possible  fric- 
tion will  be  removed.  That  is  one  object  that  we  have  in 
view. 

Another  point  is  the  political  and  strategical  interests  in 
the  Persian  Gulf.  Lord  Lansdowne's  speech  of  two  years 
ago  has  often  been  referred  to.  He  made  a  great  point  that 
there  should  be  no  possible  risk  of  there  being  in  the  hands 
of  another  Power  a  fortified  position  on  the  Persian  Gulf 
which  might  be  used  on  the  flank  of  our  communications 
with  India.  Of  course,  in  any  arrangement  come  to  with 
regard  to  the  Baghdad  Railway  Company  that  must  be  amply 
safeguarded  and  I  do  not  see  that  there  need  be  any  diffi- 
culty in  doing  that.  I  believe  that  an  arrangement  can  be 
come  to  on  the  lines  that  the  Baghdad  Railway  is  to  be  a 
purely  commercial  undertaking  .  .  .  The  particular  demands 
we  may  make  with  regard  to  control,  participation,  and  so 
forth,  I  cannot  make  public  ;  they  must  be  put  forward  in 
the  course  of  the  negotiations,  and  cannot  be  judged  till  they 
are  concluded. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  questions  of  trade  guarantees.  It 
is  certainly  to  our  interest  that  these  should  be  as  complete  as 
possible.  By  the  articles  of  that  concession  the  Baghdad 
Railway  Company  is  bound  to  give  fair  treatment  to  the  trade 
of  all  countries.  But  is  this  enough  ?  Replying  to  Lord 
Curzon's  and  to  Mr.  Balfour's  criticism  on  this  point  Lord 
Morley  points  out  that  he  agrees  with  these  statesmen  that  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  our  trade  interests  in  these  regions  are  of 
real  and  enormous  importance,  he  does  not  think  they  can  be 
effectually  safeguarded  by  the  plastic  stipulations  of  the  Calieir 
des  charges,  and  Sir  Edward  Grey  takes  the  same  view.  "I 
think,"  he  says,  "  that  we  can  successfully  demand  guarantees 
of  equal  treatment,  and  we  are  in  any  case  justified  in  requiring 
that  there  shall  be  no  preferential  rates."  Commenting  on 
this  remark  the  North  German  Gazette  observes  :  "  Discovery 
of  such  guarantees  ought  to  be  achieved  without  difficulty,  since 
they  are  already  assured  in  principle  by  the  circumstances  of 
the  case.  It  has  been  repeatedly  pointed  out  from  the  German 
side  that  preferential  treatment  of  any  country  in  the  use  of 
the  railway  is  absolutely  impossible,  because  the  working  of 
the  railway  is  regulated  by  definite  and  published  rates,  the 
application  of  which  can  be  tested  by  everybody.  From  this 
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criticism  it  is  obvious  that  no  difficulty  is  likely  to  arise  on  the 
matter  of  trade  guarantees.  Germany  claims  they  are  already 
there,  and  that  being  the  case  she  is  not  likely  to  raise  any 
objection  to  those  guarantees  being  given  in  a  more  certain  form. 
After  all  it  is  the  principle  that  matters,  and  that  being  agreed 
on  details  are  not  likely  to  wreck  any  arrangement. 

So  far,  then,  as  Germany  is  concerned,  it  seems  it  would 
appear  the  way  is  smooth,  and  the  difficulty  about  Koweit  can 
easily  be  settled  by  allowing  Turkey  a  larger  holding  in  the 
Baghdad  to  Koweit  section  than  the  other  Powers.  This  her 
arrangement  with  the  German  company  permits,  and,  knowing 
Turkey  as  I  do,  Sir  Edward  Grey  will,  I  think,  find  the  question 
of  the  holding  a  very  useful  card  to  play.  To  me  it  seems  a 
very  important  if  not  the  trump  card. 

And  now  as  to  the  new  position.  What  are  the  gains  and 
losses  to  Germany  and  ourselves  ?  First,  let  me  say  that  these 
cannot  be  measured  exactly  by  the  concessions  themselves. 
Neither  Power  desired  territorial  aggrandisement ;  both  wanted 
greater  trade  facilities.  But  such  matters,  it  will  be  said,  could 
have  been  arranged  in  1903.  That  is  true,  and  this  fact  brings 
me  to  the  point  at  issue,  which  is,  and  was — control.  We  feared, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  that  unless  Great  Britain  had  the  control  of 
the  line  from  Koweit  to  Baghdad,  Germany  would  obtain  a 
political  status  on  the  Persian  Gulf  which  might  be  a  cause  of 
friction  between  the  two  Powers. 

Germany  has  now  retired  from  this  section,  but  we  have  not 
secured  the  control.  On  the  other  hand,  neither  has  Germany. 
She  will  enter  into  the  new  arrangement  on  the  same  footing  as 
France  and  Great  Britain,  the  controlling  influence  being  left 
with  Turkey,  a  considerable  gain  for  us  and  no  light  surrender 
on  the  part  of  the  German  company.  And  here  let  me  say  that 
the  company's  retirement  offers  strong  evidence  of  the  good  faith 
of  Germany  from  the  first.  Her  contention  was  she  had  no 
political  aims  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and  no  wish  to  inter- 
fere with  what  is  very  properly  regarded  as  territory  within 
the  British  sphere  of  influence.  But  we  were  obdurate.  We 
refused  to  take  any  risk,  and  so  the  railway  has  not  been  built. 
Now  we  are  free,  under  certain  well-defined  conditions,  to  make 
our  arrangements  with  Turkey,  that  is  to  say  the  whole  position, 
so  far  as  the  Bahgdad  section  is  concerned,  reverts  to  what  it  was 
in  1903,  with  Germany,  so  to  speak,  out  of  the  way  so  far  as 
control  is  concerned.  True  Germany  still  comes  in,  but  so  she 
would  have  done  in  1903;  for  no  longer  does  the  question  of 
control  rest  with  Germany.  That  is  in  the  hands  of  Turkey,  and 
Turkey  has  always  recognised  our  preponderating  influence  in 
the  Persian  Gulf.  Again,  the  section  in  question  is  by  far  the 
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easier  of  the  three  to  build,  so  that  we  have  been  relieved  of 
finding  the  money,  or  a  share  of  the  money,  for  the  other  two 
sections,  and  have  only  to  find  a  portion  of  the  money  for  the 
third  and  last  section.  Again,  this  portion  of  the  railway  will 
serve  a  district  in  which  nearly  the  whole  trade  is  in  the  hands 
of  Great  Britain,  and  supposing  the  irrigation  schemes  now  in 
progress  to  be  successful,  this  district  may  in  a  comparatively 
short  time  equal  in  value  and  possibilities  Egypt.  Lastly, 
there  is  every  probability  of  the  Gulf  section  to  Baghdad  being 
built  within  the  next  few  years,  and  not  only  this,  but  all  possi- 
bility of  Germany  setting  up  what  the  Nation  calls  "a  great 
German  enterprise  in  the  Gulf,  with  its  port,  its  consuls,  its 
ships,  and  its  inevitable  settlement  of  German  employers  and 
officials,"  has  disappeared  for  ever. 

I  say  these  are  no  light  gains,  and  we  have  to  thank  the 
goodwill  of  Germany  as  well  as  that  of  Turkey  for  the  change 
in  the  position ;  it  goes  far  to  prove  the  good  faith  of  the  German 
Imperial  Chancellor,  who  intimated  the  other  day  in  the  Eeichstag 
that  he  could  see  no  reason  why  the  outstanding  differences 
between  this  country  and  Germany  should  not  be  removed.  Now 
let  us  see  what  Germany  has  secured.  The  Foreign  Secretary 
when  he  told  us  that  an  agreement  between  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment and  the  Baghdad  Railway  Company  had  been  signed,  pro- 
viding for  the  renunciation  by  the  company  of  the  right  to  build 
the  section  of  the  line  from  Baghdad  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  to 
construct  a  port  at  Basra,  in  favour  of  a  new  Turkish  company, 
added  that  they  were  to  have  the  right  to  demand  from  the  new 
company  or  from  the  Turkish  Government  compensation  on 
account  of  the  Baghdad  Eailway  Company's  renunciation. 
Further,  he  said  the  Baghdad  Eailway  Company  are  also  to 
be  allowed  to  construct  a  port  at  Alexandretta  and  to  build  a 
branch  line  from  there  to  Osmanieh  on  the  main  line,  without  a 
kilometric  guarantee.  In  addition,  the  agreement  provides  that 
the  Baghdad  Eailway  Company  are  to  content  themselves,  for 
the  construction  of  the  line  as  far  as  Baghdad,  with  the  revenues 
of  which  they  already  have  the  disposal — that  is,  the  actual 
surplus  of  the  ceded  revenues  and  of  certain  tithes. 

Writing  on  the  same  subject  from  Berlin,*  the  Times  corre- 
spondent says  :  "  There  are  three  agreements.  The  first  concerns 
the  financing  of  the  line  as  far  as  Baghdad ;  the  second  contains 
a  concession  for  a  branch  from  Osmanieh  to  Alexandretta ;  and 
the  third  contains  a  concession  for  the  harbour  of  Alexandretta. 
The  purpose  of  the  agreements  is  said  to  be  the  placing  of  the 
construction  of  the  line,  which  was  already  assured  by  the 
original  concession,  upon  such  a  financial  basis  that  its  com- 

*  March  22. 
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pletion  within  a  few  years  can  be  guaranteed  by  the  company. 
As  to  the  first  agreement,  it  is  stated  that  the  company  in 
lieu  of  its  claim  to  the  proceeds  of  the  4  per  cent.  Customs 
increase  which  is  contemplated,  but  hitherto  has  been  vetoed  by 
the  Powers,  receives  securities  which  will  enable  it  to  build  the 
line  within  five  years  after  the  plans  have  been  approved.  This 
is  possible,  because  the  company  is  now  enabled  to  begin 
construction  from  Baghdad  as  well  as  from  the  other  end. 
Concerning  the  second  agreement,  it  is  merely  stated  that  the 
branch  from  Osmanieh  to  Alexandretta  will  furnish  the  shortest 
route  from  Aleppo  to  the  Mediterranean.  The  third  agreement 
is  described  as  conceding  to  the  Baghdad  Eailway  Company  the 
construction  of  the  natural  harbour  of  Alexandretta  under  the 
same  conditions  as  those  under  which  the  port  of  Haidar  Pasha, 
the  starting-point  of  the  Anatolian  Railway,  near  Constantinople, 
was  entrusted  to  the  company." 

This,  then,  is  what  Germany  will  gain.  In  short,  the 
Baghdad  Eailway  Company  have  secured  the  right  of  access  to 
the  Mediterranean,  and  are  free  to  build  a  port  at  Alexandretta. 
When  the  new  branch  line  is  built,  it  will  then  be  possible  for 
Germany  to  export  goods  and  material  by  sea  to  Alexandretta 
and  send  them  up  country  by  the  new  branch  line  to  join  on 
with  the  Baghdad  Eailway.  An  important  point  for  Germany, 
seeing  that  she  will  now  be  able  to  finish  the  second  section 
of  the  railway  in  much  quicker  time  and  at  much  less  cost. 
Another  point  in  Germany's  favour  is  that  she  will  be  able  to 
link  up  the  Baghdad  Eailway  with  a  seaport  branch,  which, 
except  for  any  reservations  made  by  Turkey,  will  be  under  the 
company's  entire  control.  Here  again  Germany  has  shown 
evidence  of  good  faith.  She  always  insisted  it  was  trade  routes 
she  wanted  and  not  political  gain.  In  according  this  new  con- 
cession she  has  proved  her  case.  She  has  got  a  new  trade  route, 
and  one  that  can  in  no  way  interfere  with  our  political  sphere 
or  cause  any  friction  to  us  on  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  only  remains, 
therefore,  to  see  that  by  no  possibility  preferential  terms  can  be 
given  to  German  over  British  and  Indian  merchandise,  and  then 
the  difficult  and  dangerous  Baghdad  Eailway  question  will  have 
been  solved,  and  solved  in  a  way  that  gives  satisfaction  to  all 
parties. 

ARBITRATION  PROPOSALS 

Before  treating  on  the  arbitration  proposals,  I  should  like  to 
say  that  the  debate  on  the  naval  estimates  was  eminently  more 
satisfactory  than  has  been  the  case  for  the  last  two  years  in  its 
relation  to  the  shipbuilding  of  foreign  Powers.  There  seemed  to 
be  a  consensus  of  opinion  that  our  business  was  to  set  our  own 
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bouse  in  order  rather  than  to  find  fault  with  foreign  Powers  for 
having  naval  programmes  of  their  own.  There  was  hardly  a 
speaker  who  did  not  in  one  way  or  other  refer  to  Germany,  but  it 
was  all  in  a  friendly  spirit.  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  who  is  one 
of  our  severest  naval  critics,  took  occasion  to  observe  that  Germany 
had  as  much  right  to  build  a  fleet  as  we  had,  and  he  deprecated 
the  continual  reference  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  to  one 
foreign  Power.  There  are,  he  said,  other  foreign  Powers,  and  it 
is  to  foreign  navies  as  a  whole  that  we  should  direct  our  attention 
and  not  alone  to  the  navy  of  one  foreign  Power,  and  that  Germany. 
The  old  cry  of  Germany  attacking  us  was  never  mentioned  except 
to  show  that  no  such  suggestion  existed.  The  generally  accepted 
view  was  that  propounded  by  the  Imperial  German  Chancellor 
and  Grand  Admiral  von  Tirpitz :  "We  build  our  navy,  not  for 
aggressive  purposes,  but  solely  because  we  are  convinced  we 
require  an  effective  sea-power  for  the  protection  of  our  coasts  and 
trade."  This  is  a  distinct  advance  on  former  years  and  gave  full 
and  fair  scope  for  genuine  criticism  of  the  Government  naval 
policy.  "No  German,  had  he  been  present,  could  have  had  his 
feelings  hurt  by  what  was  said  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
either  side.  That  the  First  Lord  should  be  twitted  with  creating 
a  naval  scare  by  stating  that  Germany  had  accelerated  her  con- 
struction was  only  natural  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  has  publicly 
withdrawn  this  unfortunate  statement.  But  even  he  appeared  to 
have  made  up  his  mind  that  our  business  lay  more  in  the  direction 
of  seeing  that  this  country  was  in  a  position  to  protect  her  own 
coasts  and  trade  rather  than  to  be  stirring  up  ill  blood  over  an 
aggressive  policy. 

Over  the  arbitration  proposals  between  this  country  and 
America  there  is  little  to  be  said.  Both  parties  of  the  State  will 
be  glad  if  some  arrangement  could  be  come  to  between  the  two 
English-speaking  nations  that  would  have  the  effect  of  referring 
to  arbitration  any  matter  of  difference  that  might  arise  between 
them.  Similarly,  Germany  and  other  European  Powers  would 
like  to  join  in  a  like  understanding.  But  it  was  unfortunate 
that  Sir  Edward  Grey  was  not  more  explicit  when  he  first  broached 
the  subject.  Had  he  been  so  we  would  have  been  spared  the 
attack  made  on  us  for  suggesting  an  offensive  and  defensive 
alliance.  Of  course  nothing  of  this  kind  was  intended,  and 
certainly  America  would  be  no  party  to  such  a  course.  The  air  is, 
however,  clear  on  that  point  now,  and  the  little  storm  of  criticism 
has  passed  over,  leaving  us  again  in  calm  water. 

For  myself  I  am  a  little  sceptical  about  arbitration  proceedings. 
Certainly  the  Hague  Conference  did  not  carry  us  a  great  way,  and 
the  Declaration  of  London  cannot  be  called  a  success  as  far  as 
we  are  concerned.  Everyone  would  be  glad  to  see  less  money 
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being  spent  on  armaments  ;  and  if  the  Labour  Party  here  imagine 
they  alone  entertain  this  view  they  are  very  much  mistaken. 
But  unless  all  countries  come  into  an  arbitration  agreement  I  fail 
to  see  that  very  much  good  will  come  out  of  an  arrangement  of 
this  kind  between  Great  Britain  and  America.  The  subject 
bristles  with  difficulties  at  all  points,  and  I  am  afraid  the 
enthusiasm  that  greeted  Sir  Edward  Grey's  statement  in  certain 
quarters  is  doomed  to  disappointment.  Nations,  like  human 
beings,  will  not  bear  dictation,  and  every  nation  has  its  aims  and 
its  ambitions.  What  this  country  and  what  other  countries  have 
won  by  the  sword  can  only  be  retained  by  the  sword.  The  giving 
up  of  navies  and  standing  armies  is  all  very  well  in  theory,  but 
it  does  not  work  out  in  practice.  The  common  sense  view  is 
the  only  practical  view  :  if  you  want  peace  you  must  be  prepared 
for  war. 

THE   GERMAN  EMPEROR'S    VISIT 

Everything  augurs  well  for  the  German  Emperor's  visit  to  the 
King.  As  the  Foreign  Secretary  has  said  it  is  a  private  visit  from 
one  Emperor  to  another  Emperor,  and  not  a  mission  to  settle 
outstanding  difficulties  between  the  two  countries.  Still,  these 
meetings  are  all  to  the  good,  and  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that 
no  matter  of  common  interest  to  the  two  Powers  will  be  mentioned. 
Let  their  majesties  talk  together.  Conversations  of  this  kind,  as 
we  know,  in  the  case  of  the  late  King  Edward,  do  more  than 
conferences  between  ministers  of  State.  We  know  that  the 
German  Emperor  is  most  anxious  to  see  the  best  of  relations 
existing  between  his  country  and  us,  and  we  know  also  that  the 
same  feelings  animate  King  George.  We  have  not  forgotten  the 
affecting  scene  at  the  Lying-in-State  of  our  late  well-beloved 
monarch,  and  the  public  of  this  country  and  the  public  of 
Germany  may  rest  assured  that  what  was  said  then  will  be 
repeated  again  now.  I  have  by  no  means  given  up  hope  of  an 
Anglo-German  entente,  and  signs  are  not  wanting  that  so  desir- 
able a  solution  may  soon  be  brought  about.  The  feeling  between 
the  two  countries  is  not  so  easily  stirred  as  it  used  to  be.  That 
in  itself  is  a  good  sign.  We  are  settling  down,  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  people  of  Germany,  to  the  one  and  only 
true  solution  of  outstanding  differences,  a  better  understanding 
between  the  two  nations  themselves.  May  this,  the  Coronation 
year,  see  the  end  of  all  discord  between  this  country  and 
Germany,  and  may  a  new  era  of  friendship  and  amity  be  begun, 
to  increase  in  intensity  as  time  rolls  on  ! 

EDWARD  DICEY. 
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INDIAN    UNREST*:    A    REVIEW 

BY  SIR  HUBERT  E.  H.  JERNINGHAM,  K.C.M.G. 

ME.  CHIBOL  begins  his  reprint  by  asserting  "  that  there  is  a 
lull  in  the  storm  of  unrest  which  has  swept  over  India,"  and  a 
French  proverb  has  it  that  "II  ne  faut  pas  reveiller  le  chat 
qui  dort." 

It  might  be  best  under  these  circumstances  to  leave  matters 
alone  at  least  while  the  lull  continues  and  the  cat  or  demon  of 
sedition  is  asleep.  But  both  the  fact  of  temporary  peace  and  of 
the  demon  asleep  point  to  the  probability  of  the  storm  reappearing 
and  of  the  cat's  awakening  if  the  present  condition  of  things 
remains  in  statu  quo  or  British  vigilance  ceases  to  be  on  the  alert. 
A  few  words,  therefore,  may  be  excusable  on  this  important 
subject,  or  at  least  on  one  or  two  aspects  of  it. 

The  two  volumes  to  which  reference  is  made  in  this  quasi 
review  of  their  exhaustive  contents  constitute  a  very  able  and 
comprehensive  history  of  seditionary  efforts  and  proceedings  in 
India  during  the  whole  of  the  nineteenth  century,  from  the  time 
the  British  Government  took  measures  "to  promote  western 
education  in  India."  Sir  Alfred  Lyall,  than  whom  there  is  no 
living  superior  authority  on  Indian  matters,  describes  the  history 
of  these  measures  as  the  "  story  of  grave  political  miscalculation," 
and  adds  that  we  have  since  discovered,  by  experience,  "  how  an 
indiscriminate  or  superficial  administration  of  such  education  or 
'  this  potent  medicine,'  "  as  he  calls  it,  "acts  upon  the  frame  of 
an  antique  society  as  a  powerful  dissolvent,  heating  weak  brains, 
stimulating  rash  ambitions,  raising  inordinate  expectations  of 
which  the  disappointment  is  bitterly  resented." 

These  agitations,  Sir  Alfred  tells  us,  are  in  fact  the  natural 
outcome  of  "  artificial  culture  in  an  educational  hothouse,  among 
classes  who  have  had  for  generations  no  real  training  in  rough 
or  hazardous  politics";  and  he  draws  the  conclusion  that  the 

*  '  Indian  Unrest,'  a  reprint  from  The  Times,  by  Valentine  Chirol,  with  an  intro- 
duction by  Sir  Alfred  Lyall.     Macmillan,  1910. 

'  L'Inde  Britannique,'  by  Joseph  Cbailley.     Paris,  1910. 
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present  situation  in  India  is  due  to  our  thoughtlessly  "  dissemi- 
nating ideas  of  abstract  political  right,  and  the  germs  of  repre- 
sentative institutions  among  a  people  that  had  for  centuries  been 
governed  autocratically,  and  in  a  country  where  local  liberties 
and  habits  of  self-government  had  been  long  obliterated  or  had 
never  existed  "  ;  while  at  the  same  time  "  we  have  been  spreading 
modern  education  broadcast  throughout  the  land  where,  before 
English  rule,  learning  had  not  advanced  beyond  the  stage  of 
Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages."  "  These,"  he  says,  "  may  be  taken 
to  be  the  primary  causes  of  the  existing  unrest." 

This  statement  from  the  pen  of  a  late  member  of  Council  of 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  is  both  pregnant  with  meaning  and 
uncomplimentary  to  our  foresight  as  a  nation  of  practical  poli- 
ticians, but  it  is  borne  out  by  the  Ifacts,  and  in  the  maze  of 
difficulties  which  beset  the  Indian  Government  deserves  special 
attention.  Mr.  Chirol  is  no  less  emphatic  in  denouncing  "the 
system  of  education  which  we  ourselves  have  introduced  into 
India  and  the  deficiencies  of  the  system  which  have  contributed 
to  the  Indian  unrest,"  adding  that  "  but  few  can  be  so  blind  as 
to  ignore  the  fact  that  it  tends  on  the  one  hand  to  create  a  semi- 
educated  proletariate,  unemployed  and  largely  unemployable,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  even  where  failure  is  less  complete,  to  produce 
dangerous  hybrids,  more  or  less  superficially  imbued  with  western 
ideas,  and  at  the  same  time  more  or  less  completely  divorced  from 
the  realities  of  Indian  life." 

But  while  these  two  authorities,  in  conjunction  with  M.  Chailley, 
as  we  shall  see  later  on,  are  severe  on  the  system  of  education 
hitherto  followed,  they  neither  of  them  go  to  what  we  conceive 
to  be  the  root  of  the  evil,  viz.,  the  sentimentality  of  British 
nature,  and  its  childish  impulsiveness  and  its  hysterical  haste  to 
impose  on  everybody  its  own  fitful  notions  of  right  regardless  of 
climate — probably  because  England  has  none  of  its  own — of  con- 
ditions of  life  or  traditions  or  habits  of  other  people  in  other 
lands.  Let  us,  therefore,  consider  this  particular  point  with  the 
more  attention  that  there  appears  to  be  no  likelihood  of  our 
altering  our  essentially  British  characteristics  of  raising  altars 
to  oar  passing  fancies  and  resenting,  as  a  personal  insult,  the 
refusal  of  anyone  to  admit  the  sacredness  of  our  fetish — no 
chance  of  our  impulsive  generosity  becoming  an  earnest  of  perse- 
vering charity — no  hope  of  our  chivalrous  idiotcy  being  ever 
enlightened  by  a  true  and  studied  knowledge  of  the  very  people 
we  wish  to  befriend. 

If  these  words  sound  harsh,  let  the  reader  look  around  him 
and  note  the  vast  sums  given  by  charitable  impulse  in  our  own 
land  while  the  charitable  fit  is  upon  us,  and  the  little  care  taken 
afterwards  of  what  becomes  of  the  institutions  upon  which  so  much 
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money  has  been  lavished.  But  that  any  colony,  dependency  or 
country  under  British  tutelage  should  desire  to  be  emancipated 
from  its  control  or  to  reform  itself  in  its  own  way  is  in  the 
charitable  mind  of  the  ordinary  Britisher  a  symptom  of  coming 
lunacy.  Any  persistence  in  the  belief  that  there  may  be  more 
advantageous  constitutions  or  rule  than  the  British  is  a  clear 
indication  of  mental  aberration. 

The  Egyptians  have  started  a  notion  that  they  can  now  do 
without  British  soldiers  or  British  pro-consuls.  They  must  be 
insane ! 

America  separated  from  us  in  a  fit  of  lunacy  born  of  the 
lunatic  desire  of  King  George  III.  to  overtax  them.  Being  of 
our  flesh  and  blood  we  taxed  each  other  with  madness. 

Even  Ireland's  demand  for  Home  Eule  of  a  sort,  unaccom- 
panied by  the  recognition  of  her  geographical  proximity  to  our 
shores,  and  hence  her  military  usefulness,  has  been  long  looked 
upon  as  the  mad  freak  of  a  country  that  "  never  knew  what  it 
wanted,  but  would  never  be  happy  till  it  got  it  "  ;  but  the  fetish 
of  Home  Eule  for  Ireland  is  now  having  an  altar  raised  to  this 
unknown  idol  on  the  plea  that  maniacs  with  plenty  of  dollars 
must  be  humoured. 

Everywhere  it  is  the  same.  Our  educational  efforts  in  India 
have  produced  cranks  and  disaffection  because  we  told  them  that 
socially  or  politically  we  could  not  associate  with  ignorant  people, 
and  now  we  consider  those  who  have  tried  to  educate  themselves 
so  as  to  reach  our  level  to  be  mad  because  we  failed  to  give  them 
the  proper  means. 

To  give  State  aid  to  the  aged  poor  was  a  noble  thought, 
and  we  are  proud  of  the  Parliament  that  voted  it ;  but  the 
cost  of  this  philanthropy  at  the  public  expense  was  an  after- 
thought ! 

We  believe  in  liberty,  in  hospitality,  in  a  free  press,  in  educa- 
tion, and  in  our  British  notions  of  these  advantages  we 
have  in  a  Christian  spirit  proclaimed  them  to  be  the  rights 
of  man  and  extended  them  with  a  liberal  hand  to  all  men, 
whether  living  in  the  sun  or  like  ourselves  out  of  it.  We 
have  been  logical  enough  and  harboured  every  scoundrel  that 
other  countries  have  dismissed  from  their  limits — we  have 
allowed  the  press  to  throw  mud  at  our  institutions  and  our 
governing  representatives  abroad  until  both  institutions  and 
representatives  were  so  blackened  as  to  require  public  washing, 
and  not  being  ourselves  able  to  frame  an  Education  Bill  for 
our  own  people  we  have  tried  systems  in  our  colonies  which 
now  are  declared  to  be  the  main  cause  of  the  "unrest  "  in  those 
dependencies. 

The  whole  of  our  history  is  made  up  of  blunders  committed 
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by  the  determination  of  the  English  people  to  define  what  is 
good,  whether  for  themselves  or  others,  without  heed  to  the 
natural  conditions  of  human  nature  which  declare  that  what 
is  good  for  one  is  hurtful  for  another ;  that  what  is  wholesome 
for  a  full  grown  man  is  not  so  for  the  child,  and  so  on.  We 
hug  a  serpent  or  a  fox  with  the  same  compassion  that  we 
would  a  helpless  child  or  a  pet  dog  without  thought  of  fangs 
or  bites,  and  are  surprised  when  we  suffer  from  our  benevolence. 
It  never  occurs  to  us  that  the  possible  sufferings  of  the  dumb 
animal  under  too  tight  a  clasp  may  justify  the  retaliation,  or 
that  cunning  is  closely  allied  to  weakness;  hence  our  profound 
disregard  of  human  nature  in  the  acts  of  men  becomes  the 
retaliatory  weapon  of  the  very  people  we  wish  to  please,  to 
serve,  to  raise  to  that  British  ideal  which  we  conceive  to  be 
good  for  all  as  it  is  so  useful  to  ourselves.  As  a  clever  French 
writer  on  England  has  said,  "  The  Englishman's  aim  is  high ; 
his  intention  excellent,  but  his  performance  clumsy  and  unre- 
munerative." 

Perhaps  no  better  illustration  can  be  given  than  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  which  owed  its  inception  to  England  some  eighty 
years  ago,  and  for  which  great  measure  the  world's  gratitude 
should  have  gone  to  us  for  all  eternity ;  yet  it  is  a  question 
whether  it  was  ever  given  to  us  even  by  those  who  benefited 
by  it.  Certain  it  is  that,  not  realising  the  helpless  baby-like 
condition  in  which  the  emancipated  slaves  would  find  them- 
selves on  the  declaration  of  their  independence,  we  have  by 
a  too  precipitate  action  following  on  a  generous  impulse 
destroyed  the  labour  value  of  millions  of  our  fellow  creatures 
who  interpreted  emancipation  as  a  signal  for  rest  from  manual 
labour  and  continue  even  now  to  consider  it  so. 

In  the  same  way  there  is  ignorance  of  human  nature  in 
the  educational  methods  adopted  in  India  where  Western 
notions  and  Eastern  traditions  cannot  commingle. 

As  Mr.  Chirol  points  out,  "  a  grave  danger  lies  in  the  deep- 
rooted  antagonism  to  all  the  principles  upon  which  Western 
society,  especially  in  a  democratic  country  like  England,  has  been 
built  up." 

And  there  is  sound  truth  in  M.  Chailley's  remark,  "Les 
Anglais  croient  realiser  un  progres  plutot  pour  obeir  a  leur 
conscience  qu'au  vceu  des  indigenes."  *  On  the  other  hand,  if 
natives  of  India  anxious  to  realise  the  British  ideal  of  political 
education  progress  faster  than  the  time  officially  allotted — 
in  imagination — for  such  education  to  ripen  into  profit,  they 
are  looked  upon  with  disfavour.  A  member  of  the  Viceroy's 
Council,  a  Hindoo  and  a  Brahman,  told  M.  Chailley,  who,  by 

*  See  p.  417. 
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the  way,  is  a  deputy  of  the  French  Corps  Legislatif  and  a 
well-known  admirer  of  British  institutions,  that  the  English- 
man in  India  does  not  like  the  natives  to  scale  the  ladder  of 
higher  education. 

The  English,  said  this  gentleman,  "  have  themselves  invited  us 
to  mount  with  them  the  steep  steps  of  science,  and  are  dissatisfied 
with  our  progress.  They  resent  rather  than  take  it  as  a 
compliment  that  we  should  have  learnt  their  language,  have 
understood  their  ideas,  or  reached  their  intellectual  level." 

Whether  it  be  true  or  not,  such  an  impression  does  not  make 
for  conciliation,  and  impressions  soon  convert  themselves  into 
convictions  among  the  ignorant  or  the  wilfully  blind. 

When  in  1835  Macaulay  arrived  in  India  as  Law  Member  on 
the  Viceroy's  Council,  he  declared  in  a  well-remembered  minute 
that  the  Council  hitherto  had  been  busy  publishing  educational 
books  "  which  gave  artificial  encouragement  to  an  absurd  science, 
absurd  metaphysics,  absurd  physics  'and  an  absurd  theology." 
With  the  aid  of  Lord  William  Bentinck  and  Lord  Auckland  he 
got  bills  passed  declaring  that  in  future  "  India  should  be  taught 
the  science  and  civilisation  of  Europe,  and.  that  English  should 
be  the  language  used  in  the  teaching,"  but  though  to  Lord 
Dalhousie  is  due  the  credit  of  having  pursued  this  policy  of 
progress  with  unremitting  energy  and  magnificent  courage,  it  had 
not  been  realised  by  Macaulay  or  the  Council  that  to  teach  a 
new  language  to  150,000,000  natives  was  a  formidable  enterprise 
requiring  vast  sums  which  an  agricultural  land  could  not  then 
afford,  and  a  staff  of  teachers  of  very  high  standing  who  could 
not  at  once  either  be  procured,  or  utilised,  or  even  remunerated. 

No  wonder  that  twenty  years  later  another  great  administra- 
tor, Lord  Lawrence,  exclaimed,  that  "  no  greater  danger  existed 
to  the  stability  of  British  rule  in  India  than  the  crass  ignorance 
of  the  psople,"  and  since  then  all  Viceroys,  and  Lord  Curzon 
in  particular,  have  done  their  utmost,  but  with  inadequate 
means,  to  remedy  Macaulay 's  impulsive  and  even  generous  but 
inconsiderate  proposals.  As  M.  Chailley  tersely  puts  it :  "  The 
great  and  initial  mistake  of  the  Indian  Government  was  to 
believe  it  could  organise  and  distribute  higher  education  among 
a  people  who  had  everything  to  learn,  by  the  help  of  indifferent 
teachers,  and  with  too  slender  resources.  The  result  could  only 
produce  what  it  has  produced,  viz.,  mediocrity,"  and  M.  Chailley 
adds  :  "  Les  Universites,  avec  leur  personnel  inferieur  et  mal 
paye,  n'ont  guere  lance  dans  le  pays,  a  1'exception  d'une  demi- 
douzaine  d'hommes  reellement  remarquables,  que  des  demi- 
savants,  race  impatiente  et  dangereuse."  * 

Even   the  sop  of  admission  to  the  Civil   Service  or  magis- 

*  See  pp.  490,  491. 
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tracy  has  turned  against  the  Governments  which  successively 
have  thrown  it  in  increasing  strength  to  the  hundreds  who 
rather  look  to  the  emoluments  of  a  profession  than  to  its  duties, 
and  who,  being  unable  to  do  proper  work  behind  a  counter, 
believe  themselves  to  be  able  to  govern  the  country. 

A  little  learning  made  Timothy  mad,  and  the  celebrated 
saying  recurs  to  memory  when  one  realises  how  a  little  learning, 
coupled  with  disappointment,  makes  for  anger  and  impatience 
among  the  hundreds  who,  being  candidates  for  a  civil  service 
appointment,  are  necessarily  not  all  able  to  fill  one  vacancy. 

The  army  of  applicants  becomes  a  host  of  disorderly  mal- 
contents, whose  private  grievance  against  themselves  for  want 
of  success  becomes  a  national  grievance  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  press  against  the  administration  that  does  not 
utilise  their  supposed  valuable  services  :  truly,  "  une  race  impatiente 
et  dangereuse." 

Further  reflection  shows  that  as  long  as  this  great  and 
important  question  of  the  education  of  a  country  which  is  not 
a  homogeneous  nation,  but  the  agglomeration  of  many  on  one 
territory,  is  not  taken  in  hand,  seriously,  effectively,  in  no  spirit 
of  parsimony,  but  in  that  of  a  strict  disciplinary  standpoint,  "  the 
lull  in  the  storm  must  be  only  temporary,  and  our  blunders 
fruitful  of  further  mischief." 

HUBEET  E.  H.  JEENINGHAM. 
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THE    FEDERAL    LAND    TAX 

By  F.  A.  W.  GISBORNE 

ON  the  17th  day  of  November  last  an  Act  "relating  to  the 
Imposition,  Assessment  and  Collection  of  a  Land  Tax  upon 
Unimproved  Values,"  to  use  the  explicit  phraseology  employed  to 
describe  it,  received  the  Eoyal  Assent,  and  within  a  short  period 
its  provisions  will  become  actively  operative  throughout  the 
Australian  Commonwealth.  The  passage  of  the  measure  through 
the  Federal  Parliament  was  a  mere  form,  for,  de  facto,  it  had 
become  law  after  it  had  received  the  sanction  of  the  Labour 
Caucus. 

The  Government  spokesman  in  the  Senate  frankly  told  the 
members  of  the  Opposition  sitting  there  that  the  proposed  law 
must  be  accepted  absolutely  without  amendment.  With  equal 
candour  a  Labour  Senator,  in  the  course  of  a  forcible  protest 
made  by  a  prominent  member  of  the  minority,  interjected  that 
the  opinion  of  himself  and  his  fellows  might  be  altered,  but  not 
their  votes.  The  iron  discipline  of  the  Caucus  is  responsible  for 
this  revival,  in  a  slightly  modified  form,  of  the  old  doctrine  of 
passive  obedience.  The  majority  rules  and  can  do  no  wrong. 
On  leaving  a  Caucus  meeting  the  Labour  member  of  the  Federal 
Parliament  leaves  his  independence  and  his  individuality  behind 
him,  and  is  transformed  into  an  animate  vote.  The  Legislature 
serves  but  as  a  Court  of  Eegistration ;  and  not  a  majority  of  the 
people's  representatives,  but  a  majority  of  a  majority,  sitting  and 
deliberating  in  secret,  decides  the  fate  of  each  measure. 

Perhaps  a  general  synopsis  of  the  provisions  of  this  latest 
masterpiece  of  "  advanced "  legislation  in  Australia  may  be  of 
interest — painful,  possibly,  in  some  cases — to  the  British  reader. 
At  the  outset,  it  should  be  noticed,  the  Act  is  retrospective,  and 
the  first  instalment  of  the  new  tax  will  be  levied  for  the  financial 
year  commencing  with  July,  1910.  Already  arrangements  have 
been  made  for  the  distribution  of  about  150,000  copies  of  the 
returns  to  be  filled  in  by  the  landowners,  each  set  of  questions 
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being  accompanied  by  no  fewer  than  eight  closely  printed  pages 
of  instructions  for  the  guidance  or  mystification  of  the  fortunate 
recipient.  For  the  next  few  weeks  Australian  territorial  magnates 
will  have  to  forsake  the  field  and  retire  to  their  studies  to  engage 
in  arduous  mathematical  and  literary  exercises  ;  for  not  only  is  the 
information  demanded  of  the  widest  and  most  minute  character, 
but  elaborate  calculations  to  determine  the  amount  due  in  each 
case  will  have  to  be  made.  The  scale  of  rates  adopted  is  consider- 
ably higher  and  far  more  intricate  than  that  which  was  publicly 
advocated  by  the  recognised  leaders  of  the  Labour  Party  prior  to 
the  last  general  election.  Properties  of  an  unimproved  value  not 
exceeding  £5,000  are  exempt,  unless  owned  by  absentees,  who 
will  have  to  pay  a  penny  for  every  pound  up  to  that  limit,  and 
one  penny  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  charge  for  each  pound  in 
excess  of  the  sum  mentioned,  increasing  uniformly  with  each 
increase  of  £1  in  the  taxable  value  up  to  £80,000,  beyond  which 
amount  a  fixed  rate  of  Id.  will  be  charged.  In  the  case  of  resident 
landowners  every  pound  of  unimproved  value  above  £5,001  is 
taxed  at  the  rate  of  T3£^  of  a  penny  more  than  the  preceding 
pound,  so  that,  in  the  rather  ambiguous  words  of  the  schedule, 
"  the  increment  between  a  taxable  value  of  £15,000  and  a  taxable 
value  of  £15,001  shall  be  2<Z.,  between  £30,000  and  £30,001,  3d.," 
and  so  on.  For  every  pound  sterling  of  taxable  value  in  excess 
of  £75,000  the  prescribed  rate  is  Qd. 

As  large  landowners  are  not  necessarily  professors  of  mathe- 
matics, algebraic  formulae  for  computing  the  rates  applicable  to 
properties  belonging  to  absentee  and  non-absentee  owners  are 
obligingly  provided  in  the  two  attached  schedules.  It  is  per- 
missible to  wonder  why  a  simpler  method  of  graduation  was  not 
adopted,  for  it  seems  hardly  kind  to  give  men  brain  fever  to  console 
them  for  the  loss  of  their  money.  A  condemned  malefactor,  even 
though  he  should  have  committed  the  crime  of  buying  land,  would 
not  like  to  be  requested  to  sharpen  the  axe  for  cutting  off  his  own 
head.  But,  possibly,  it  was  thought  desirable  to  promote  the 
higher  education  of  Australian  landed  proprietors — education, 
however,  not  exactly  free.  In  the  original  Ministerial  programme 
the  rates  prescribed  began  at  Id.  for  every  pound  of  taxable  value 
between  £5,000  and  £10,000,  and  rose  by  successive  gradations  at 
fixed  intervals  to  6d.  for  each  pound  exceeding  a  value  of  £80,000. 
The  application  of  this  scale  was  .at  least  simple.  That  substituted 
for  it  is  not  only  gratuitously  complex,  but  it  unfairly  penalises 
comparatively  small  estates.  For  instance,  a  property  worth 
£80,000  will,  by  the  ascending  scale  adopted,  have  to  pay  about 
4  per  cent,  more  than  it  would  have  had  to  pay  under  the  first 
proposals  ;  whereas  the  additional  burden  imposed  on  another 
whose  taxable  value  is  only  £9,000  will  amount  to  about  13  per 
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cent.  Such  an  anomaly  as  this  can  hardly  be  defended  on  the 
ordinary  grounds  of  equity. 

How  heavily  the  new  imposts  will  press  on  the  owners  of 
extensive  properties  may  be  gauged  by  the  fact  that  the  annual 
charge  to  which  an  estate  of  the  taxable  value  of  £100,000*  will  be 
liable  will  amount  to  the  formidable  sum  of  £1,718  15s.  If  owned 
by  an  absentee,  defined  in  Part  I.  of  the  Act  as  "  a  person  who 
does  not  reside  in  Australia  or  in  a  territory  under  the  authority 
of  the  Commonwealth  "  ;  or  "  who  is  absent  from  Australia  and 
such  territories  at  the  time  when  the  ownership  of  his  land 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  is  determined ;  or  has  been  absent 
during  more  than  half  of  the  period  of  twelve  months  immediately 
preceding  that  date," — public  officers  absent  on  duty  alone  being 
excepted — a  property  of  similar  value  will  be  subject  to  a  yearly 
contribution  of  £2,159  14s.  5d.  In  addition,  in  every  estate  except 
Queensland,  there  will  be  a  State  land-tax  to  pay.  During  the 
financial  period  1904  to  1909  the  collections  on  this  account  in 
the  five  States  where  the  tax  exists  have  averaged  over  half  a 
million  pounds  each  year.  Later  figures  are  not  available,  but  as 
substantial  increases  on  the  rates  charged  have  since  been  made 
in  one  or  two  States,  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  State  land- 
taxes,  irrespective  of  the  huge  demand  just  made  by  the  Common- 
wealth, must  now  approach  the  sum  of  one  million  pounds 
annually. 

The  yearly  proceeds  of  thev  new  Federal  tax  have  been 
officially  estimated  at  a  million  sterling,  but  competent  financiers 
affirm  with  emphasis  that  at  least  three  times  the  sum  mentioned 
will  actually  be  realised.  In  addition  there  are,  of  course,  the 
local  rates,  which,  the  last  Commonwealth  Year  Book  informs  us, 
amounted  to  a  sum  considerably  exceeding  three  million  pounds 
during  the  year  1908,  no  later  figures  being  available.  The  total 
annual  charges  that  will  shortly  be  levied  on  real  property  in 
Australia  will  amount,  therefore,  to  quite  80s.  per  head  of  the 
population,  and  will  constitute  a  heavy  burden  on  the  primary 
industries.  And  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  products  of  the 
country  are  only  protected  in  an  infinitesimal  degree  by  the  tariff, 
the  unwisdom  of  further  handicapping  the  rural  producer  becomes 
apparent. 

In  regard  to  administration  the  chief  executive  officer  under 
the  Minister  controlling  the  operation  of  the  Act  is  a  Commis- 
sioner appointed  for  seven  years,  but  eligible  for  re-appointment, 
to  whom  a  substantial  salary,  £1,250  per  annum,  will  be  paid. 

*  The  actual  unimproved  value  of  such  an  estate  would  be  taken  as  £105,000 
allowing  for  the  £5,000  exempted  in  the  case  of  a  resident  owner  ;  the  non-resident 
owner  would  have  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  Id.  on  that  amount,  besides  the  additional 
charge  on  the  rest. 
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Six  Deputy-Commissioners,  one  for  each  State,  have  been 
appointed  at  salaries  ranging  from  £500  to  £750  apiece.  An 
extensive  army  of  clerks,  endowed  with  phenomenal  powers  of 
lightning  calculation  and  valuators  will  also  have  to  be  enrolled, 
besides  a  supplementary  corps  of  legal  advisers.  Keturns  have  to 
be  furnished  within  a  prescribed  period  of  every  year  to  the  chief 
officials,  each  return  setting  forth  a  complete  statement  of  all 
land  owned  by  each  person  liable  to  pay  tax.  Persons  possessed 
of  land  worth  over  £3,000  are,  somewhat  arbitrarily,  required  to 
furnish  returns  also,  though  the  value  of  their  properties  may  be 
well  within  the  limit  of  exemption.  Both  the  improved  and  the 
unimproved  value  of  each  property  must  be  given,  the  nature  of 
its  tenure,  and  any  other  information  that  the  Commissioner  may 
require.  As  the  expression  "  unimproved  value "  is  of  great 
importance  as  affecting  the  incidence  of  the  tax,  the  definition 
given  in  the  Act  deserves  to  be  quoted  in  full.  It  runs  as 
follows : — 

Unimproved  value  in  relation  to  land  means  the  capital  sum  which  the  fee 
simple  of  the  land  might  be  expected  to  realise  if  offered  for  sale  on  such 
reasonable  terms  and  conditions  as  a  bond  fide  seller  would  require,  assuming 
that  the  improvements  (if  any)  thereon,  or  appertaining  thereto,  and  made  or 
acquired  by  the  owner  or  his  predecessor  in  title  had  not  been  made. 

The  assumption,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  both  wide  and  am- 
biguous ;  moreover,  nothing  whatever  is  said  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes an  improvement,  and  obviously  a  great  deal  depends  upon 
the  construction  placed  on  the  term.  What  are  improvements  in 
the  eyes  of  an  owner  are  not  infrequently  blemishes  in  those  of  a 
possible  purchaser.  There  are  improvements  whose  maintenance 
involves  a  heavy  expenditure  each  year,  as  well  as  those  that  are 
directly  productive.  In  case  of  failure  to  supply  the  particulars 
demanded,  the  Commissioner  is  empowered  to  make  an  assess- 
ment of  the  amount  on  which  land  tax  ought  to  be  levied,  and 
the  defaulter,  unless  on  appeal  the  valuation  is  declared  to  be 
excessive,  must  pay  the  full  amount  claimed.  Very  ample  powers 
are  also  bestowed  on  the  same  functionary  to  make  independent 
valuations  of  properties  whose  value  he  may  have  reason  to 
believe  has  been  incorrectly  stated,  and  to  increase  or  reduce  the 
amounts  to  be  paid  on  them.  Neglect  to  pay  the  sum  demanded 
before  the  expiration  of  thirty  days  after  it  has  become  due  entails 
a  penalty  equal  to  an  additional  10  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of 
the  tax. 

To  a  large  number  of  distressed  proprietors,  section  31  of  the 
Act  will  prove  most  oppressive.  "  No  deduction,"  it  is  enacted, 
"from  the  unimproved  value  of  any  land  shall  be  allowed  in 
respect  of  any  mortgage  to  which  the  land  is  subject,  or  in 
respect  of  an}r  unpaid  purchase  money ;  and  a  mortgagor  shall 
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be  assessed  and  liable  for  land  taxes  as  if  he  were  the  owner  of 
an  unencumbered  estate."  That  the  result  of  the  operation  of  this 
provision  will  be  numerous  foreclosures  on  the  part  of  the  mort- 
gagees after  the  first  bad  season  ^appears  certain.  One  instance 
out  of  many  in  the  personal  knowledge  of  the  writer  may  be 
cited.  Not  long  ago  a  newly-arrived  Englishman  purchased  a 
property  in  one  of  the  States  for  £60,000,  two-thirds  of  the 
amount  remaining  on  mortgage.  After  a  hard  struggle  against 
adverse  circumstances  the  purchaser  has  succeeded  in  bringing 
the  estate  into  a  condition  to  yield  fair  profits  on  the  investment 
after  paying  interest  on  the  £40,000  borrowed.  Now,  however, 
he  will  have  to  pay  the  full  amount  of  the  tax  due  on  the 
unimproved  value  of  his  property,  without  any  abatement  except 
the  £5,000  exemption,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  he  can  support 
the  additional  burden.  One  might  have  supposed  that  men 
battling  bravely  against  adversity  would  have  been  objects  of 
special  solicitude  to  the  Legislature.  The  modern  caucus  poli- 
tician's method  of  helping  an  unfortunate  struggling  for  life  in 
deep  water  is  to  tie  a  stone  round  his  neck. 

Lands  held  by  any  State,  municipality,  charitable  or  educa- 
tional institution,  friendly  society,  trade  union  or  religious  body, 
are  exempted  from  taxation  under  the  Act,  with  certain  reserva- 
tions. The  wording  of  sections  38  and  39,  which  deal  with  the 
very  important  question  of  joint  ownership,  to  a  layman  at  least, 
is  not  easy  to  understand,  and  legal  interpretation  will  probably 
have  to  be  obtained  in  many  cases.  The  section  that  follows, 
No.  40,  introduces  a  rather  novel  principle  into  fiscal  legislation, 
and  one  that  may  conceivably  lead  to  distinct  hardship.  It 
provides  that  "  any  two  or  more  companies  (owning  taxable  land) 
which  consist  substantially  of  the  same  shareholders  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  single  company,  and  shall  be  jointly  assessed  and 
liable  accordingly."  It  is  added  that  any  two  companies  shall  be 
classed  as  one  if  "  not  less  than  three-fourths  of  the  paid-up 
capital  of  each  of  them  is  held  by  or  on  behalf  of  shareholders  of 
the  other."  Apart  from  its  inquisitorial  nature,  it  is  evident  that 
this  section  may  severely  penalise  a  minority  of  shareholders  in  a 
company  that  the  law  might,  for  taxing  purposes,  incorporate 
with  another.  The  average  investor  in  buying  shares  does  not, 
as  a  rule,  carefully  scrutinise  the  list  of  shareholders  in  the 
company  whose  shares  he  buys,  and  he  certainly  has  not  time 
to  spare  to  go  through  the  share  lists  of  all  other  companies. 
And  yet,  if  his  actual  interest  in  the  taxable  land  held  by  a 
company  was  not  worth  £100,  he  might  be  taxed  at  the  same 
rate  as  though  he  owned  land  of  a  taxable  value  of  £100,000. 
The  suspicious,  grasping  spirit  shown  in  this  and  other  sections 
is  much  to  be  deplored. 
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Should  a  taxpayer  feel  dissatisfied  with  the  Commissioner's 
assessment  he  is  given  the  choice  of  several  specified  tribunals  to 
which  he  may  apply  for  a  reduction,  an  ultimate  appeal  to  the 
High  Court  in  its  appellate  jurisdiction  being  allowed.  Presum- 
ably, nothing  being  said  to  the  contrary,  the  landowner  must  pay 
his  own  costs  on  the  first  hearing  of  the  complaint,  those  of  an 
appeal  being  "in  the  discretion  of  the  Court."  The  certainty  of 
having  to  pay  costs  of  litigation  once  and  the  possibility  of  having 
to  pay  them  twice,  will,  therefore,  confront  every  dissatisfied 
landowner.  The  Court  is  empowered  either  to  reduce  or  increase 
the  assessment  as  it  thinks  fit. 

Part  VI.  of  the  Act  has  been  subjected  to  the  most  vigorous 
and  well-merited  condemnation.  Its  provisions  empower  the 
Commissioner,  when  "  of  opinion  that  the  owner  of  any  land  has, 
in  a  return  furnished  under  the  Act,  understated  the  unimproved 
value  of  the  land  to  the  extent  of  '25  per  centum  or  more,"  to  apply 
to  the  High  Court  for  a  declaration  that  the  Commonwealth  is 
entitled  to  acquire  it.  The  application  is  to  be  heard  by  a  single 
justice— --a  significant  limitation — whose  decision  is  to  be  final 
and  without  appeal.  Should  the  justice  uphold  the  Commissioner's 
contention  and  "  not  be  satisfied  that  the  undervaluation  was  not 
made  with  a  view  of  evading  taxation,"  he  is  authorised  to  make 
a  declaration  enabling  the  Commonwealth  to  acquire  the  land  at 
the  owner's  valuation  plus  the  value  of  all  improvements,  with 
the  addition  of  10  per  cent,  of  the  joint  amount  as  compensation 
for  compulsory  dispossession.  Section  69  goes  even  further. 
"  Any  person,"  it  declares,  "  who,  with  intent  to  defraud,  in  any 
return  understates  the  unimproved  value  of  any  land,  shall  be 
guilty  of  an  indictable  offence,"  and  be  subject  to  a  penalty  of 
£500,  and  an  amount  equal  to  treble  the  amount  of  the  tax  which 
would  have  been  evaded  had  the  valuation  been  accepted ;  or 
"  forfeiture  of  the  land  undervalued  or  any  part  thereof." 
Sub-section  2  contains  the  extraordinary  provision  that  "  where 
the  value  stated  in  the  return  is  less,  by  25  per  centum  or  more, 
than  the  value  as  found  by  the  jury,  the  value  shall  be  presumed, 
in  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  to  have  been  under- 
stated with  intent  to  defraud." 

Parenthetically,  it  may  be  observed,  the  minatory  character  of 
these  provisions  betrays  a  consciousness  on  the  part  of  their 
authors  of  the  infliction  of  wrong.  Injustice  and  intimidation 
usually  go  hand  in  hand.  The  most  conscientious  landowner 
might  tremble  in  sending  in  his  returns.  If  either  a  judge  or  a 
jury,  the  former  not  necessarily  an  expert  in  land  valuation,  and 
the  latter,  perhaps,  consisting  of  twelve  socialistic  cobblers, 
should  hold  an  opinion  different  from  that  of  the  owner  in  regard 
to  the  unimproved  value  of  his  land,  the  latter  has  three  pleasing 
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prospects  before  him.  Either  he  may  be  compulsorily  expropriated 
with  a  sorry  10  per  cent,  added  to  the  money  (not,  to  him,  the 
real)  value  of  his  property ;  or  he  may  be  heavily  fined ;  or  he 
may  be  summarily  dispossessed  without  any  compensation 
whatever.  Originally  it  was  proposed  also  to  give  him  two  years 
to  repent  of  his  sins  in  gaol.  An  awakened  sense  of  humour, 
however,  prevented  the  perpetration  of  this  extravagance.  The 
spectacle  of  a  worthy  squire  marched  off  to  prison  because  he  had 
ventured  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  his  own  property 
which  failed  to  satisfy  men  who,  perhaps,  had  never,  seen  it, 
might  even  have  prompted  an  honest  and  intelligent  working-man 
to  wonder  whether  his  rulers  had  learned  their  trade  in  Persia  or 
Morocco.  Quis  tantus  furor  ?  Evidently,  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
the  large  landowner  is  either  a  confirmed  tax-dodger,  whose  evil 
proclivities  must  be  severely  restrained  ;  or  he  is  a  source  of  such 
public  mischief  per  se  that  the  sooner  he  be  harried  out  of 
existence  the  better.  To  treat  men  among  whom  are  to  be  found 
the  bearers  of  some  of  the  most  honoured  names  in  Australia 
either  as  perjurers  or  public  enemies  is  to  deal  out  rather  hard 
measure. 

It  has  again  and  again  been  pointed  out  by  competent 
authorities  that  the  unimproved  value  of  any  property  must 
always,  in  the  main,  be  a  matter  of  opinion.  The  most  expert 
land  valuators  differ  widely  in  their  estimates,  especially  where 
the  property  in  question  lies  in  the  heart  of  a  great  city.  A 
typical  case  was  recently  given  by  a  business  man  of  wide 
experience.  Two  independent  valuations  were  obtained  from 
professional  valuators  of  high  standing  on  behalf  of  an  absentee 
owner  of  a  property  in  Sydney.  One  fixed  the  value  at  £10,000, 
and  the  other  at  £6,000.  In  the  case  of  vacant  building  land 
the  term  unimproved  value  is  a  misnomer,  for  such  land  owes  its 
value  almost  entirely  to  the  improvements  executed  on  neighbour- 
ing blocks.  The  site  of  Sydney,  in  its  natural  condition,  for 
agricultural  or  pastoral  purposes,  would  hardly  be  worth 
ten  shillings  an  acre  ;  yet  were  there  an  acre  available  for 
building  purposes  situated  in  one  of  the  great  city  thoroughfares 
its  unimproved  value  would  certainly  be  reckoned  at  thousands 
of  pounds.  In  a  country  like  Australia,  too,  extraordinary 
fluctuations  in  value  occur.  After  a  succession  of  good  seasons 
pastoral  lands  fetch  high  prices ;  towards  the  end  of  a  long 
drought  they  sell  at  almost  nominal  rates.  So  long  as  an  inland 
town  is  the  terminus  of  a  railway  it  prospers,  and  allotments  are 
highly  valued  ;  when  the  line  is  extended  business  at  once 
languishes  and  there  is  a  corresponding  decline  in  the  value  of 
property.  Towns  dependent  on  large  mines,  such  as  Broken  Hill 
and  numerous  others,  always  enjoy  precarious  prosperity.  No 
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rigid  system  of  land  taxation  can  possibly  operate  justly  in  all 
such  cases  as  these.  To  apply  uniformity  of  fiscal  treatment  to 
variability  of  conditions  would  only  meet  with  the  approval  of  a 
political  disciple  of  Procrustes. 

Some  interesting  correspondence  relating  in  particular  to 
sections  65,  67  and  69  of  the  Act  between  the^Incorporated  Law 
Institute  of  New  South  Wales  and  the  Federal  Attorney-General 
has  lately  been  published.  The  President  of  the  Institute  on 
behalf  of  that  distinguished  body  forcibly  urged  the  injustice  of 
practically  condemning  a  man  as  guilty  unless  he  could  prove 
his  innocence.  He  stigmatised  such  an  enactment  as  "  calculated 
to  undermine  the  safeguards  afforded  from  the  earliest  times  by 
English  law  to  our  liberties  and  rights  of  property."  The  words 
are  strong,  but  a  perusal,  not  only  of  the  particular  sections 
referred  to,  but  of  the  whole  Act,  amply  justifies  them.  The 
author  of  the  same  remonstrance  also  urged  with  reason  that,  by 
the  new  measure,  all  large  landowners  in  Australia  were  being 
treated  virtually  as  "suspects."  That  this  is  the  attitude 
habitually  adopted  towards  them  by  the  street  Gracchi  and 
political  trade  unionists  is,  unfortunately,  the  case ;  but  the  law 
is  supposed  to  be  impartial.  The  penal  clauses  of  the  Land  Tax 
Assessment  Act  are,  in  short,  vindictive  and  unjust,  and  must  be 
attributed  to  the  triumph  of  the  extreme  section  of  the  Labour 
party  over  its  more  moderate  and  sagacious  members. 

Scores  of  authentic  instances  might  be  adduced  to  show  how 
oppressive  will  be  the  operation  of  the  measure.  The  spokesman 
of  a  deputation  of  Riverina  pastoralists  who  waited  upon  the 
Prime  Minister  at  the  end  of  last  October  gave  some  typical 
examples  of  hardship,  which  they  offered  to  support,  if  required, 
by  statutory  declarations.  In  successive  cases  they  showed  that 
the  new  imposts  would  absorb  respectively  Ss.  Id.,  10s.  9d,  15s., 
15s.  9d.,  and  17s.  4d.  in  the  £  of  the  landowners'  net  incomes. 
In  two  exceptional  instances  affecting  estates  situated  in  a  very 
dry  district  the  taxes  to  be  paid  yearly  would  amount  to  the 
respective  sums  of  £567  and  £470,  although  for  the  last  two  years 
the  annual  loss  on  each  property  had  fluctuated  between  £56  and 
£83.  Another  man  out  of  an  income  averaging  £862  would  have 
to  contribute  yearly,  in  respect  of  the  new  tax  alone,  no  less  than 
£684.  A  poor  lady  owning  freehold  property  valued  at  £30,000, 
and  let  at  low  rents,  declared  in  a  letter  published  in  a  leading 
Sydney  paper  that  she  would  be  reduced  literally  to  a  condition 
of  apostolic  poverty.  Mr.  Braddon,  the  manager  for  Messrs. 
Dalgety  and  Co.,  stated  at  an  important  meeting  of  Sydney 
business  men  held  in  last  September,  that  his  company  had 
invested  £7,328,629  in  Australia,  of  which  great  sum  about 
£660,000  had  been  expended  in  offices,  woolstores  and  the  like. 
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Much  of  the  money  having  been  obtained  from  England  the 
shareholders  there  would  have  to  be  debited  at  the  maximum  rate 
of  Id.  in  the  £  on  their  share  of  the  taxable  property  owned  by 
the  Company.  The  same  authority,  in  illustration  of  the  effects 
of  the  tax,  gave  an  instance,  one  out  of  five  of  a  similar  kind, 
where  the  absentee  owner  of  an  estate  consisting  of  44,711  acres, 
whose  unimproved  value  was  £107,850,  would  have  in  future  to 
surrender  each  year  a  sum  almost  equal  to  60  per  cent,  of  the 
average  net  income  derived  from  it  during  the  last  five  years. 
Such  a  result  as  this  might  fill  even  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and 
Mr.  Keir  Hardie  with  envy. 

That  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
would  lead,  in  many  cases,  to  the  infliction  of  great  injustice, 
is,  by  implication,  admitted  in  Section  66,  which  bestows  dis- 
cretionary power,  subject  to  review  later  by  Parliament,  on  a 
Board  consisting  of  the  Commissioner,  the  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury,  and  the  Comptroller-General  of  Customs,  to  release 
a  tax-payer  "  wholly  or  in  part  from  his  liability  "  where  it  is 
shown  that  he  "has  become  bankrupt  or  insolvent,  or  has 
suffered  such  a  loss  that  the  exaction  of  the  full  amount  of 
tax  will  entail  serious  hardship."  There  is,  by  the  way,  some- 
thing a  little  whimsical  in  the  idea  that  a  bankrupt  would  feel 
overcome  with  gratitude  towards  the  State  for  renouncing  a 
claim  to  property  which  he  no  longer  possessed,  and  which, 
perhaps,  he  lost  largely  through  the  rapacity  of  a  paternal 
Government.  The  creditors,  it  might  be  supposed,  would  be 
the  only  persons  who  would  have  cause  to  return  thanks  for 
the  concession.  But,  construing  the  terms  of  the  section  in 
the  most  liberal  sense,  it  is  hard  to  find  in  them  much  comfort 
for  disconsolate  tax-payers.  Were  all  the  cases  of  serious 
hardship  that  must  at  once  arise  when  the  Act  becomes  opera- 
tive brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Board,  the  members  of 
that  body  would  be  provided  with  employment  to  occupy  them 
night  and  day  for  the  next  fifty  years.  It  would  be  impossible 
for  functionaries  already  burdened  with  heavy  and  responsible 
duties  to  investigate  fully  one-tenth  of  the  whole  number  of 
claims  that  might  with  justification  be  laid  before  them,  and 
find  their  decisions  within  a  reasonable  period.  Many  land- 
owners, too,  would  rather  put  up  with  wrong  than  submit 
their  private  affairs  to  a  semi-judicial  scrutiny.  Pecuniary  loss, 
to  a  sensitive  mind,  is  more  tolerable  than  humiliation.  At  the 
best  the  constitution  of  a  board  of  relief  is  a  clumsy  and  ineffective 
expedient  for  alleviating  the  evil  consequences  of  the  Act ;  and 
the  only  satisfactory  remedy  is  to  be  found  either  in  the  repeal 
or  the  drastic  revision  of  the  whole  measure. 

Of  course  the  defenders  of  this  latest  masterpiece  of  predatory 
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legislation  assert  that  every  person  subject  to  the  tax  can  avoid 
it  by  the  simple  expedient  of  selling  his  property,  or  the  greater 
portion  of  it.  The  victims,  in  other  words,  are  consoled  with 
the  reminder  that  they  can  escape  being  plundered  of  their 
interest  by  sacrificing  their  capital.  Either  the  sincerity  or 
the  intelligence  of  such  apologists  is  open  to  question.  Every 
man  not  wholly  lacking  in  common-sense  knows  that  were  but 
one-half  of  the  collective  lands  in  the  Commonwealth  subject 
to  the  tax  placed  on  the  market  for  sale,  land  values  would 
fall  almost  to  zero.  A  state  of  things  would  follow  in  Australia 
similar  in  kind  to  what  prevailed  in  France  about  a  hundred 
and  fifteen  years  ago  when  assignats  representing  land  of  the 
nominal  value  of  500  francs  possessed  only  an  exchange  value 
of  2  francs,  and  when,  the  historian  Alison  tells  us,  similar  bonds 
representing  land  of  the  value  of  60,000  francs  had  to  be  paid 
for  an  ordinary  meal  for  five  or  six  persons,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  by  law  at  one  time  anyone  refusing  to  take  the  Government 
paper  money  at  par  was  liable  to  imprisonment  in  irons  for 
twenty  years.* 

As  a  matter  of  fact  it  has  been  shown  that  many  large 
properties  in  Australia  have  been  offered  for  sale  for  years  at 
prices  below  the  amount  at  which  they  were  valued  for  rating 
purposes,  and  have  failed  to  find  purchasers.  In  regard  to 
urban  properties,  subdivision  so  as  to  escape  the  tax  is,  in 
most  cases,  impossible.  Houses  cannot  be  sold  in  vertical 
sections,  and  only  a  very  minute  fragment  of  building  land 
situate  in  a  great  city  would  be  worth  less  than  ^5,000.  Neces- 
sarily the  amount  of  the  tax  such  properties  are  subject  to 
will  be  capitalised  by  future  purchasers,  and  deducted  from  the 
estimated  value  of  each,  to  the  great  loss  of  the  sellers.  Urban 
property-owners  are  placed  in  an  even  more  helpless  position 
than  country  proprietors,  bad  as  the  plight  of  the  latter  is.  The 
fact  is  indisputable  that  one  of  the  many  direct  evil  consequences 
of  the  Act  will  be  an  all-round  depreciation  of  land  values,  which 
will  affect  small  owners  as  well  as  large.  Of  the  secondary 
results  something  will  be  said  later. 

To  justify  legislation  of  the  class  represented  by  the  Federal 
Land  Tax  Assessment  Act  of  1910,  certain  reasons  must,  of  course, 
be  assigned.  Two  only  have  so  far  been  given — one  official,  the 
other  unofficial.  The  former  is  based  on  alleged  revenue  require- 
ments ;  the  latter  on  the  contention  that  land  monopoly  in 
Australia  has  attained  to  such  proportions,  that  it  has  become 
urgently  necessary  to  legislate  with  a  view  to  the  subdivision  of 
large  estates,  so  that  the  demand  for  land  in  small  areas  may  be 
satisfied. 

*  Alison's  '  History  of  Europe,'  Chapters  XV.  and  XIX. 
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Inside  Parliament  the  first  of  these  two  attempted  justifica- 
tions is  particularly  emphasised,  but  on  public  platforms  it  is 
relegated  entirely  to  the  background,  while  the  second  is  urged 
with  unbounded  vehemence.  The  explanation  of  this  incon- 
sistency is  simple.  Under  the  Constitution  complete  control  of 
their  lands  is  reserved  to  the  States,  and  the  Commonwealth 
Government  is  debarred  from  any  interference  with  them. 
Should,  therefore,  the  responsible  authors  of  the  new  legislation 
justify  it  on  the  ground  of  an  alleged  necessity  to  bring  about  a 
redistribution  of  lands  now  privately  owned  under  the  sanction 
of  the  States  laws  they  would,  by  implication,  admit  that  their 
object  was  to  do  by  indirect  means  what  the  Constitution  forbade 
their  doing  directly.  In  such  case  the  Act  would  probably  come 
under  the  judicial  veto.  As  it  is,  steps  have  already  been  taken 
by  a  powerful  association  of  landowners  to  test  its  legality  before 
the  High  Court,  and  it  may  quite  possibly  be  declared  ultra  vires. 
But  this,  unfortunately,  would  only  mean  a  fresh  resort  to  the 
referendum  with  a  view  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  further  step 
towards  unification. 

Before  dealing  with  the  minor,  or  revenue,  argument,  some- 
thing may  be  said  in  regard  to  the  alleged  prevalence  of  a  land 
famine  in  Australia.  It  may  be  premised  that  the  continent 
to-day  contains  barely  three  persons  to  each  square  mile  of 
surface,  and  of  its  total  area  only  6*84  per  cent,  has  yet  been 
alienated.  There  ought,  therefore,  to  be  room  still  for  a  consider- 
able number  of  people.  Much  is  said  about  "  land-locked  "  towns, 
stifled  in  the  embraces  of  huge  undeveloped  pastoral  properties. 
These  certainly  still  exist,  but  the  owners  of  large  estates  have 
for  some  time  shown  a  tendency  to  sub-divide  and  sell  them. 
Between  September  1904  and  February  1910,  in  New  South 
Wales  alone,  151  private  estates,  embracing  altogether  1,406,987 
acres,  have  been  cut  up  and  sold  to  nearly  2,000  purchasers. 
During  the  same  period  seventeen  large  properties  were  also 
acquired  by  the  Government  and  divided  into  1,106  farms.  In 
every  State  the  law  enables  the  Government,  when  it  thinks  fit, 
to  purchase  at  a  fair  valuation  private  land  for  the  purpose  of 
re-distribution.  In  every  large  daily  paper,  too,  there  are  dozens 
of  advertisements  of  sheep  and  cattle  runs,  farms  and  orchards 
for  sale  on  easy  terms.  When  one  considers  that  up  to  the  30th 
of  June,  1909,  according  to  official  figures,  1,534,340  acres  of  land 
were  re-purchased  by  the  various  State  Governments,  and  that 
within  the  last  few  years  millions  of  acres  of  cultivable  land  in 
addition  have  been  rendered  available  for  settlement  by  the 
construction  of  roads,  railways  and  irrigation  works,  the  hollow- 
ness  of  the  "  no  land  "  cry  is  apparent.  The  fact  is  the  city 
demagogue  who  vociferates  maledictions  against  imaginary  land 
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monopolists,  declines  to  undergo,  even  in  a  degree  much  alleviated 
by  the  progress  of  civilisation,  hardships  such  as  were  cheerfully 
borne  by  the  present  owners  of  large  and  highly  improved  estates, 
or  their  parents,  in  the  way  of  pioneering,  and  wishes  the  State 
to  furnish  him  free  of  cost  with  the  results  of  the  toil  and 
sacrifices  of  others.  Men  of  this  type — they  are  far  from  being 
typical  Australians — have  been  too  indulgently  treated  in  the 
past,  and  each  gratification  of  their  demands  has  led  to  the 
putting  forward  of  others.  The  study  of  a  well-known  work  by 
the  late  Dr.  Smiles  among  trade-union  circles  might  be  strongly 
recommended.  Industry,  after  all,  is  the  best  antidote  against 
cupidity. 

But  the  whole  case  for  the  "  land  famine  "  party  has  been 
entirely  given  away  by  one  of  its  ablest  official  leaders.  In  a 
publication  recently  compiled  and  issued  by  order  of  the  present 
Minister  for  External  Affairs  (Mr.  Batchelor)  with  a  view  to  the 
encouragement  of  immigration  it  is  explicitly  stated  that  there 
exists  in  Australia  at  the  present  time  abundance  of  land  of  good 
quality,  favourably  situated  and  obtainable  on  the  easiest  terms. 
Passages  from  the  pamphlet  referred  to  were  quoted  in  the 
House  of  Eepresentatives  by  Mr.  J.  Cook,  the  opposition  leader, 
to  the  manifest  discomposure  of  his  adversaries.  The  truth  of 
the  facts  stated  was  incontrovertible,  whatever  political  incon- 
veniences might  follow  their  admission  by  so  good  an  authority 
as  the  directing  Minister.  No  further  demonstration  is  necessary, 
nor  need  so  fragile  a  contention  as  that  discussed  be  further 
broken  on  the  wheel  of  serious  criticism.  There  is  plenty  of  land 
in  Australia  of  all  kinds,  in  all  places,  for  all  comers.  The  new 
graduated  land-tax,  as  an  instrument  of  satisfying  legitimate  land 
hunger,  is  not  required. 

As  regards  the  revenue  argument,  of  course,  endless  diversities 
of  opinion  exist  as  to  the  functions  and  consequent  liabilities  of  a 
modern  democratic  government.  If  the  duties  of  the  latter  be 
regarded  as  including  everything  that  may  promote  the  health, 
comfort  and  enjoyment  of  the  individual  citizen  irrespective  of 
merit  or  social  utility ;  if  the  State  is  to  supply  free  boots  and 
dinners  to  the  young,  free  night-caps  and  tobacco  to  the  old,  free 
lodgings,  free  education,  free  pensions,  and,  should  the  bibulous 
capture  the  polls,  perhaps  free  drinks  also,  it  is  evident  that  the 
tax-payer  must  expect  to  have  to  meet  somewhat  considerable 
demands.  Popular  politicians,  like  ordinary  people,  can  always 
easily  find  means  of  spending  money ;  and  perhaps  the  reflection 
that  their  political  opponents  have  to  find  most  of  it  tends  to 
stimulate  their  liberality.  But  applying  common-sense  rales  to 
the  measurement  of  the  reasonable  responsibilities  of  a  civilised 
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government,  that  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  to-day, 
when  we  consider  the  limitations  of  its  functions,  shows  a  distinct 
disposition  to  sacrifice  justice  to  the  tax-paper  to  generosity 
toward  its  own  special  proteges.  The  large  and  increasing 
revenues  derived  from  the  Customs,  wisely  applied,  are  amply 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  paramount  claims  of  national  security  and 
to  meet  the  ordinary  charges  of  administration.  A  Federal 
capital  hidden  away  somewhere  among  the  Australian  Alps  is  no 
more  required  by  the  people  than  a  Great  Pyramid.  It  is  surely 
not  necessary  to  build  a  new  citj^  in  order  that  legislators 
may  inhale  mountain  air.  The  pensions  now  indiscriminately 
lavished  with  a  view  to  console  and  prolong  senility,  discourage 
thrift  and  encourage  invalidism,  should  be  rendered  contributory, 
so  as  to  maintain  individual  self-respect  and  to  lay  the  spectre  of 
political  corruption.  The  path  of  legislative  humanitarianism 
only  too  often  leads  to  a  quagmire — it  is  always  both  expensive 
and  dangerous  to  travel. 

The  two  projected  trans-continental  railways  might,  with  both 
public  advantage  and  economy,  be  constructed  on  the  land-grant 
system,  a  system  that  would  directly  tend  to  supply  Australia's 
two  chief  needs,  men  and  money.  Parliamentary  expenses  might 
also  be  greatly  curtailed.  A  landowner  threatened  with  the  loss 
of  half  of  a  not  extensive  income  has  reason  to  feel  embittered 
when  he  sees  the  authors  of  his  misfortune  complacently  increas- 
ing their  own  direct  and  indirect  emoluments,  and  applying,  as 
notably  in  the  case  of  the  coming  free  visit  to  England  on  the 
part  of  eighteen  private  members  of  the  Federal  Legislature, 
money  drawn  from  the  public  purse  to  objects  of  purely  personal 
enjoyment.  If  the  financial  exigencies  of  the  State  be  such  as 
to  justify  the  imposition  of  one  of  the  most  oppressive  class  taxes 
ever  yet  imposed  on  a  small  portion  of  a  British  community,  the 
legislators  responsible  for  it  should  at  least  show  in  a  practical 
way  their  willingness  also  to  make  sacrifices  for  the  common 
good.  And  if  from  motives  of  charity  they  desire  to  bestow 
costly  and  gratuitous  benefits  on  a  large  number  of  needy  citizens, 
they  are  scarcely  justified  in  gratifying  their  benevolence  almost 
entirely  at  the  expense  of  one  small  and  politically  helpless  class 
of  tax-payers.  The  singular  ordinance  of  the  States-General  in 
France  in  the  year  1355,  which  imposed  an  income  tax  at  the 
rate  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  smallest  incomes,  4  per  cent,  on  those  of 
moderate  size,  and  only  2  per  cent,  on  the  largest,  is  outdone  in 
unfairness  by  a  law  which  takes  from  the  owner  of  land  from  a 
quarter  to  half  of  his  entire  income,  while  the  owner  of  property 
of  a  different  kind,  and  often  of  far  high  value,  is  called  on  to  pay 
nothing.  Certainly  Australian  landowners  have  never  claimed 
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the  privileges  of  exemption  from  taxation  enjoyed  by  the  old 
French  noblesse,  but  they  have  a  right  to  expect  fair,  and  not 
differential  penal  treatment.  So  far  that  right  has  failed  to 
receive  recognition. 

Of  the  results  likely  to  follow  something  has  already  been  said, 
and  much  more  might  be  added.  Already  we  hear  of  an  all-round 
increase  of  rents  in  Sydney.  Although  a  rather  puerile  provision 
in  the  Act  forbids  the  landlord  to  require  the  tenant  to  pay  any 
portion  of  the  new  tax,  evidently  the  proportion  of  the  tax  levied 
on  each  tenant's  holding  will  be  added  to  the  rent.  Costs  of 
living  will  thus  be  increased  appreciably.  On  large  estates  in  the 
hands  of  their  owners  expenditure  on  improvements  will  be 
curtailed,  and  reduced  wages  will  be  paid,  or  fewer  hands  employed. 
Thus  there  will  be  an  increase  of  unemployment.  A  more  serious 
result  will  be  the  creation  of  a  general  feeling  of  distrust  and 
insecurity.  An  attack  on  one  form  of  property  necessarily 
menaces  the  safety  of  all  others  also.  When  certain  persons  who 
have  acquired  their  territorial  possessions  by  perfectly  lawful 
means  are  abitrarily  deprived  of  a  large  portion  of  the  income 
yielded  by  them,  no  holder  of  any  kind  of  property  can  feel  entirely 
safe.  The  modern  trade  union  politician,  like  the  medical 
practitioner  of  a  very  old  school,  has  an  unlimited  faith  in  bleeding 
as  a  cure  for  all  social  ailments,  and  seems  to  think  that  the  whole 
art  of  the  legislator  lies  in  the  vigorous  use  of  the  lancet.  When 
one  vein  runs  dry  he  digs  his  instrument  into  another.  This 
rather  mediaeval  practice  has  been  applied  somewhat  too  often 
lately  to  the  corpus  vile  of  the  Australian  taxpayer.  The  patient 
finds  some  difficulty  now  in  distinguishing  between  the  physician 
and  the  executioner. 

The  introduction  and  passage  of  such  a  measure  as  that  now 
being  reviewed,  are,  of  course,  mainly  attributable  to  the  political 
impotence  of  the  large  landowners,  as  a  class,  in  the  Federal 
Legislature,  where  the  representatives  of  the  manual  workers  of 
the  town  possess  an  overwhelming  preponderance.  It  is  scarcely 
too  much  to  say  that  the  men  who  furnish  nearly  half  the 
collective  revenues  of  the  States  scarcely  enjoy  as  much  repre- 
sentation in  the  Commonwealth  Parliament  as  the  unemployed 
and  unemployables  of  the  two  largest  cities.  "  Nothing  is  a  due 
and  adequate  representation  of  a  State  that  does  not  represent  its 
ability  as  well  as  its  property.  But  as  ability  is  a  vigorous  and 
active  principle,  and  as  property  is  sluggish,  inert  and  timid,  it 
can  never  be  safe  from  the  invasions  of  ability  unless  it  be  out  of 
all  proportion  predominant  in  the  representation."  The  distinc- 
tion drawn  by  Burke  in  the  well-known  passage  of  the  '  Eeflec- 
tions,'  from  which  this  sentence  is  borrowed  (the  remainder  of 
the  paragraph,  together  with  that  which  follows,  might  well  be 
VOL.  XXI.— No.  123.  p 
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commended  to  the  attention  of  those  contemporary  "  petulant, 
short-sighted  coxcombs  of  philosophy  "  and  of  politics,  who  are 
now  aiming  at  either  the  abolition  or  the  emasculation  of  the 
British  House  of  Lords)  hardly  applies  to  a  new  country  like 
Australia,  where  the  great  bulk  of  the  property  now  in  private 
hands  has  been  acquired  by  the  present  owners,  and  where 
property  is,  in  the  main,  the  concrete  embodiment  of  human 
ability,  energy  and  providence.  These  qualities  are,  at  present, 
regarded  as  undemocratic.  Universal  suffrage  with  but  derisory 
age  and  residence  qualifications,  applies  equally  to  both  Chambers 
of  the  Federal  Parliament.  Scattered  all  over  a  vast  territory 
the  land-owning  classes  of  Australia  chiefly  affected  by  the  recent 
Act  can  exercise  no  appreciable  influence  over  the  selection  of 
representatives  to  defend  their  interests.  That  "  nucleus  of 
resistance  to  the  democracy  "  which  Mill,  in  the  chapter  of  his 
work  on  representative  government  dealing  with  a  second  chamber, 
referred  to  as  essential  to  the  proper  working  either  of  a  uni- 
cameral  or  bicameral  system,  is  entirely  absent  from  the  Federal 
legislature,  each  of  whose  Houses,  in  political  sentiment,  is  but 
the  reflex  of  the  other.  Political  power  is  thus  allotted  in  inverse 
proportion  to  private  wealth  and  natural  competence  for  the  work 
of  government.  This  state  of  things  would  scarcely  meet  with 
the  approval  of  either  of  the  two  famous  champions  of  the 
opposing  schools  of  political  philosophy  whose  names  have  just 
been  mentioned. 

Of  the  four  essential  maxims  of  taxation  formulated  by  Adam 
Smith  in  Book  V.  of  his  classic  work  the  '  Federal  Land  Tax ' 
violates  at  least  three.  It  is  inherently  unfair,  since  it  penalises 
only  a  limited  number  of  citizens,  and  demands  of  them  heavy 
and  disproportionate  sacrifices.  It  is  arbitrary,  seeing  that  the 
valuation  of  the  properties  on  which  the  tax  is  to  be  levied  lies 
largely  in  the  hands  of  a  single  official,  and  considering,  more- 
over, that  the  persons  taxed  are,  by  the  existing  franchise  system, 
practically  denied  representation.  It  will  prove  inordinately 
costly  to  collect,  for,  apart  from  the  large  and  expensive  staff  of 
government  functionaries  needed  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of 
administration,  the  charges  in  connection  with  making  valuations 
and  those  of  litigation  where  differences  arise  will  be  enormous. 
Further,  it  has  no  justification  in  financial  necessity,  and  did  such 
necessity  exist,  not  only  land,  but  other  forms  of  wealth  should 
bear  the  burden.  It  is  also  a  direct  incitement  to  class  hatred, 
implanting  a  sense  of  wrong  in  the  minds  of  thousands  of  the 
most  meritorious  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth.  By  shaking 
the  confidence  of  many  more  it  deals  a  heavy  blow  at  industrial 
prosperity  and  social  stability.  Behind  it  lurks  that  egestas 
cupida  novarum  rerum  which  has  been  the  impelling  force  of  so 
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many  disastrous  upheavals  in  past  times,  and  which,  masquerad- 
ing as  Socialism,  menaces  the  internal  tranquillity  of  so  many 
communities  to-day.  The  unwholesome  growth  of  great  cities, 
which  is  so  marked  a  feature  of  modern  times,  is  leading,  as  in 
ancient  Eome,  to  the  spoliation  of  the  provinces  for  the  benefit 
of  the  rapacious  and  degenerate  masses  of  the  towns. 

Questions  affecting  the  fundamental  ethics  of  taxation  and 
government  necessarily  obtrude  themselves  on  the  minds  of  many, 
not  by  any  means  confined  to  Australia  only,  who  are,  as  a  rule, 
law-abiding  citizens,  but  who  naturally  resent  differential  treatment 
of  a  most  oppressive  kind.  Is  it  right,  such  persons  might  ask, 
that  we  should  be  singled  out  for  special  taxation  when  we  enjoy 
but  the  mockery  of  representation  ?  When  the  money  wrung 
from  us  is  applied  to  purposes  which  we  regard  as  harmful  and 
demoralising — when  it  is  used,  also,  so  as,  by  indirect  means,  to 
strengthen  and  perpetuate  the  supremacy  of  rulers  in  whom  we 
have  no  confidence — is  it  not  our  duty  to  offer  passive,  if  not 
active,  resistance  ?  When  the  law  turns  freebooter,  has  not  the 
citizen,  by  the  conventional  rules  of  morality  at  least,  as  much 
right  to  employ  deception  in  self-defence  as  a  passenger  in  a  mail 
coach  stopped  by  a  highwayman  has  to  conceal  a  valuable  jewel  in 
his  shoe,  and  protest  poverty  ?  Do  not  Oriental  methods  of  taxa- 
tion justify  Oriental  methods  of  evasion  ?  Is  not  Ship-money  as 
much  Ship-money  if  it  be  imposed  by  a  transient  Parliamentary 
majority,  not  necessarily  representing  even  a  numerical  majority 
of  the  electors  and  certainly  not  fairly  representative  of  the  higher 
elements  in  the  nation,  as  if  it  were  decreed  by  an  absolute 
monarch  ?  Can  majorities  do  no  wrong  ? 

The  moral  sense  of  citizens  is  the  supreme  tribunal  to  which 
every  law  is  subject ;  and  where  the  ordinary  demands  of  equity 
and  justice  are  ignored  by  self-seeking  or  incapable  legislators, 
resistance  may  become  a  duty  and  obedience  a  crime.  Demos, 
history  tells  us,  from  time  to  time  is  but  Nero  or  Ivan  IV.  under 
another  name ;  and  a  mob  may  be  as  badly  advised  as  a  monarch. 
Can  the  former  claim  that  divine  right  to  misgovern  a  country 
which  an  awakened  human  intelligence  denies  to  the  latter  ?  Such 
questions  as  these  have  not  yet,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  reached  an 
acute  stage  in  Australia,  where  legislative  acts  of  injustice  are 
regarded  by  calm  observers  rat  her  as  the  freaks  of  unregulated  and 
uninformed  youth  than  as  evidence  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
country's  rulers  to  engage  in  a  deliberate  policy  of  oppression. 

When  the  Commonwealth  reaches  political  maturity,  and  when 
the  glaring  defects  of  the  existing  Constitution  have  been  remedied 
by  the  recognition  of  the  principle  that  representative  government 
requires  the  equal  representation  of  interests  and  not  of  individuals, 
the  tyranny  of  one  class  over  another  will  cease.  Meanwhile  the 
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members  of  the  present  majority  in  Parliament  would  do  well  to 
consider  the  evidence  given  by  responsible  officials  before  the 
Select  Committee  on  the  Income  Tax  appointed  by  the  Imperial 
Parliament  a  few  years  ago.  The  unwisdom  of  increasing  that  tax 
beyond  a  certain  limit  was  then  strongly  urged  by  the  most  com- 
petent authorities,  who  stated  that  the  result  of  passing  that  limit 
would  be  to  arouse  such  general  resistance  to  the  collection  of  the 
tax  that  a  breakdown  of  the  administrative  machinery  would 
follow. 

A  tax  strike  would  be  a  disagreeable  reminder  to  the  political 
trade  unionist  that  the  use  of  this  kind  of  weapon  is  not  his  own 
peculiar  privilege.  It  would  forcibly  impress  on  his  mind  the  limita- 
tions to  which  all  governments,  whether  popular  or  absolute,  are 
alike  subject ;  and  show  him  that  even  Parliamentary  majorities 
cannot  with  impunity  transgress  the  immutable  laws  of  justice. 
To  kindle  with  deliberate  intent  class-warfare  in  Australia,  where, 
for  scarcity  of  defenders,  nothing  but  the  closest  union,  the  most 
harmonious  co-operation,  between  all  orders  of  society  can  avail  to 
preserve  the  national  independence  should  it  be  seriously  threatened 
by  a  foreign  foe,  were  surely  a  policy  as  fatuous  as  it  would  be 
immoral.  The  first  step  has  just  been  taken  on  a  perilous  path 
that,  if  pursued,  must  end  in  an  abyss.  A  nation  always  fares  ill 
when  one  class  of  its  citizens  abuses  its  power  to  prey  on  another ; 
and  when  resources  which  should  be  reserved  for  the  last  extremity 
are  squandered  on  popular  indulgences. 

Three  great  tasks  lie  before  Australia  at  the  present  time.  The 
first  is  the  restoration  of  domestic  concord  without  which  industrial 
progress  must  be  slow  and  intermittent ;  the  second  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  complete  system  of  defence ;  and  the  third  and  most 
pressing,  is  the  introduction  of  virile  people  from  abroad  both  to 
increase  the  wealth  of  the  continent  and  to  defend  it.  Eecent 
enactments  have  seriously  obstructed  the  accomplishment  of  the 
first  and  the  last  of  these  three  objects  :  and  the  sooner  they  are 
repealed  and  legislation  marked  by  a  broader,  juster  and  more 
enlightened  spirit  substituted  for  them,  the  better  both  for  the 
present  prosperity  and  the  future  security  of  the  Australian 
Commonwealth . 

F.  A.  W.  GISBORNE. 

TASMANIA,  Feb.  12,  1911. 
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A  SKETCH  OF  PAPUAN  GEOGRAPHY 
II. 

BY  J.  H.  P.  MURRAY 

(Lieutenant-Governor  and  Chief  Judicial  Officer  of  Papua) 

THE  PAPUAN  CAPITAL. 

POET  MOEESBY,  the  capital  of  Papua,  is  situated  on  the  east 
shore  of  the  bay  bearing  that  name,  between  two  hills  called 
Paga  Hill  and  Tuaguba,  and  extends  across  the  narrow  isthmus 
which  separates  the  waters  of  the  Coral  Sea  from  those  of  the 
bay.  In  the  dry  season  it  is,  it  must  be  admitted,  a  dry,  barren 
looking  place,  swept  for  eight  months  of  the  year  by  the  full  force 
of  the  South-East  Trades,  and  scorched  by  the  almost  vertical 
rays  of  the  sun.  It  is,  however,  healthy  as  tropical  places  go, 
and,  as  elsewhere  in  Papua,  if  the  thermometer  never  falls  very 
low,  it  never  rises  very  high,  and  the  Port  has  in  the  eyes  of 
many  a  beauty  of  singular  fascination.  When  a  smoky  south- 
easter is  blowing,  the  prospect  is  somewhat  dreary,  but,  when  the 
air  is  clear,  the  wonderfully  varied  shapes  of  the  surrounding  hills 
— brown  in  the  dry  season,  but  covered  with  a  vivid  green  so  soon 
as  the  rains  of  the  north-west  monsoon  have  freshened  up  the 
grass  and  herbage — the  varied  colours  of  the  shoals  on  the  reef, 
and  the  blue  waters  of  the  harbour,  combine  to  make  a  picture  of 
exceptional  beauty.  But  the  true  glory  of  Port  Moresby  is  its 
sunsets.  Possibly  one  is  inclined  to  idealise  the  surroundings  of 
one's  home,  but  nowhere  else  can  I  remember  having  seen  such 
brilliant  combinations  of  colour,  as  from  the  eastern  shore  of 
Port  Moresby,  or  better  still  from  Tuaguba  Hill. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  township,  the  official  name  of 
which  is  Granville  East,  though  it  is  almost  always  called  Port 
Moresby,  is  the  building  called  somewhat  grandiloquently 
Government  House,  and  a  little  further  on  is  the  London 
Missionary  Society's  station.  On  the  shore  between  Govern- 
ment House  and  the  Mission  are  built  the  native  villages 
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of  Hanuabada  or  Poreporena,  Tanobada  and  Kuriu.  Elavara, 
another  native  village,  is  situated  on  an  island  close  by,  and  is 
connected  with  the  shore  by  a  native  structure  which  may  by 
courtesy  be  termed  a  bridge,  and  which  resembles  so  many  other 
native  structures  in  looking  so  absolutely  impossible  for  any  but 
the  lightest  of  feather-weights  and  in  being,  in  reality,  so  much 
safer  than  it  looks.  Another  village  is  situated  on  the  island 
of  Tatana  in  the  middle  of  the  harbour.  From  the  extreme 
end  of  Port  Moresby  a  very  narrow  opening  leads  into  a 
second  harbour  almost  as  big  as  the  first  called  Fairfax  Harbour, 
which  bends  round  to  within  about  a  mile  of  the  coast  at  Idler's 
Bay  to  the  west  of  the  entrance  to  Port  Moresby.  The  expanse 
of  Fairfax  Harbour  adds  largely  to  the  picturesqueness  of  the 
view  as  seen  from  the  neighbouring  heights. 

The  waters  of  Port  Moresby  are  deep,  and  the  entrance 
through  the  reef  presents  no  difficulty  in  the  daytime,  but  should 
not  be  attempted  at  night  by  any  one  not  well  acquainted  with 
the  coast.  It  is  true  that  the  Merrie  England,  the  Government 
steamer,  sometimes  gets  through  at  night,  but  the  practicability 
of  the  passage  depends  largely  upon  the  actions  of  a  certain 
Government  Official  who  lives  on  a  conspicuous  hill  in  Port 
Moresby.  If  he  has  lighted  his  lamp  and  left  his  door  open, 
so  that  the  light  is  visible  from  the  sea,  the  passage  may  be 
attempted  with  some  confidence ;  but  if  the  lamp  is  out  or  the 
door  shut,  the  feat  becomes  one  of  extreme  nicety.  Strangers, 
therefore,  who  are  not  well  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  this 
officer  would  do  well  to  postpone  the  attempt  till  daylight. 
However,  leading  lights  will  shortly  be  erected,  and  the  entrance 
will  then  present  fewer  complications. 


THE  ASTROLABE  RANGE. 

A  good  road  leads  inland  for  about  eighteen  miles  from  Port 
Moresby  to  Sapphire  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Laloki  Eiver,  and 
is  being  continued  on  to  the  Astrolabe  Mountains,  an  offshoot  of 
the  Main  Range  which  rises  to  a  height  of  about  3,000  feet.  A 
little  beyond  Sapphire  Creek  the  road  divides  into  two.  One  of 
them  continues  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Laloki,  which  it  crosses 
above  a  waterfall  known  as  the  Rona  Falls,  the  other  crosses  the 
river  some  distance  below  the  Falls  and  leads  up  Hombrom  Bluff, 
a  commanding  eminence  some  1,600  feet  high,  and  along  the 
heights  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Laloki.  Both  these  roads  will 
shortly  be  open  to  wheeled  traffic ;  they  lead  to  fertile  districts 
much  of  which  has  already  been  taken  up.  The  view  from  the 
top  of  Hombrom  Bluff  is  a  marvellous  one.  Looking  straight 
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down  from  the  top  into  the  valley  of  the  Laloki  one  can  trace 
the  course  of  that  river,  the  Brown,  and  the  Goldie,  as  on  a 
contour  map;  the  native  villages  perched  sometimes  on  almost 
inaccessible  peaks,  though  miles  away,  look  as  though  one  could 
drop  a  stone  on  them ;  Mount  Lawes  and  the  other  hills  on  either 
side  of  the  Laloki  seem  almost  at  one's  feet,  and  far  away  one 
catches  glimpses  of  the  sea.  A  similar  view  can  be  obtained 
from  the  heights  of  Warirata,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Laloki, 
which  command  perhaps  an  even  more  extensive  view  especially 
towards  Bootless  inlet  and  Tupusileia. 

The  Eona  Falls,  a  fine  view  of  which  may  be  had  from  either 
road,  are  a  magnificent  sight,  especially  in  the  wet  season  when 
the  river  is  in  flood.  The  Laloki  here  plunges  over  a  sheer  drop 
of  some  200  feet  high  and  sweeps  on  through  a  narrow  and 
precipitous  gorge  to  the  level  country  near  Sapphire  Creek, 
offering  a  spectacle  of  picturesque  grandeur  which  few  places  in 
Australasia  can  rival.  Altogether  with  its  cool  climate  and  its 
wonderful  scenery  the  Astrolabe  Kange  is  one  of  the  most 
attractive  places  in  Papua. 

The  Laloki  River,  which  passes  within  ten  miles  of  Port 
Moresby,  enters  the  sea  at  Eedscar  Bay ;  it  will,  perhaps,  one 
day  be  the  source  of  water-supply  to  the  Papuan  capital.  There 
is  fertile  scrub  and  forest  country  along  its  banks,  but  most  of 
the  land  at  a  little  distance  from  the  river  is  of  a  poorer  class 
and  suited  apparently  to  sisal  hemp  and  other  cultures  which 
do  not  require  a  rich  soil  or  a  wet  climate. 

GALLEY  BEACH  AND  MEKEO. 

About  thirty  miles  to  the  west  of  Port  Moresby  at  the  head  of 
Redscar  Bay  is  the  district  of  Galley  Eeach,  which,  though 
geographically  within  the  dry  belt,  enjoys  a  good  rainfall  and  is 
one  of  the  most  fertile  places  in  Papua.  In  addition  to  these 
advantages  a  labyrinth  of  streams  large  and  small  affords  abundant 
means  of  intercommunication,  and  it  is  therefore  not  surprising 
that  most  if  not  all  of  the  available  land  has  been  already 
taken  up. 

Further  still  to  the  west,  opposite  Yule  Island,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Roman  Catholic  Mission,  is  the  rich  Mekeo  plain, 
watered  by  the  St.  Joseph  River.  A  considerable  area  of  Mekeo 
has  been  taken  up  for  sugar  planting  and  the  soil  is  certainly 
fertile  enough  to  grow  anything.  It  has,  however,  rather  a  dense 
native  population  so  that  the  land  available  for  settlement  is  less 
than  might  be  imagined,  and  part  of  it  is  liable  to  inundation  in 
the  wet  season.  The  Government  station  is  at  Kairuku,  on  Yule 
Island,  the  old  station  of  Mekeo,  about  twenty  miles  from  the 
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coast,  having  been  abandoned  about  five  years  ago.  There  are 
many  good  native  tracks  in  the  district,  and  in  the  dry  season  one 
can  ride  over  nearly  the  whole  of  it  on  a  bicycle,  but  in  the  north- 
west season  travelling  is  very  difficult.  One  particularly  wet 
January,  about  five  years  ago,  a  native  came  down  to  the  coast  at 
one  of  the  Maiva  villages,  and  reported  that  the  whole  plain  was 
under  water,  and  that  he  had  had  to  dive  for  his  breakfast  as  his 
garden  was  completely  submerged.  Asked  if  the  bridges  were 
still  standing  he  said  that  he  thought  so,  because,  as  he  was 
swimming  over  what  he  thought  was  the  course  of  a  stream  he 
had  struck  his  foot  against  something  that  he  took  to  be  the  hand- 
rail of  a  bridge,  and  if  one  still  held  there  was  no  reason  why  the 
others  should  not.  Intending  settlers  need  not  however  be  unduly 
alarmed  by  this  incident ;  the  season  was  certainly  exceptionally 
wet,  and  the  native  perhaps  exceptionally  imaginative. 


THE  COUNTRY  INLAND  OF  MEKEO. 

The  district  which  is  administered  from  Kairuku  extends  right 
back  to  the  German  boundary.  A  great  portion  of  it  has  never 
even  been  visited,  though  of  recent  years  flying  trips  have  been  made 
across  the  more  remote  portions  by  Mr.  Monckton,  when  Eesident 
Magistrate  of  the  Northern  Division,  by  Dr.  Strong,  when 
Assistant  Kesident  Magistrate  of  Mekeo,  and  by  members  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Mission.  The  district  may,  roughly  speaking 
be  divided  into  the  Kabadi  and  Nara  districts  to  the  east,  the 
Eoro  and  Mekeo  districts  opposite  Hall  Sound,  and  the  Maiva  or 
Waima  district  towards  Cape  Possession  in  the  west.  All  these 
are  on  or  near  the  coast.  Inland  are  the  districts  of  Lopiko 
towards  Mount  Yule,  of  Kuni  to  the  east  on  the  higher  branches 
of  the  St.  Joseph,  and  the  district  of  the  Boboi  tribe  in  between. 
Further  inland  than  Kuni  is  the  district  known  (incorrectly  it  is 
said)  as  Mafulu,  which  appears  to  extend  eastward  across  the 
Venapa  River  towards  the  "Wharton  Range.  Beyond  Mafulu 
again  is  Ambo,  but  Ambo,  though  it  has  occasionally  been  visited, 
can  not  be  considered  as  being  under  control,  and  is  too  far  from 
Kairuku  to  be  regularly  and  effectively  policed. 

A  good  road  made  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Mission,  leads  from 
the  coast  up  into  the  mountains  of  the  interior.  Leaving  Bioto, 
a  small  village  on  the  creek  of  the  same  name,  at  mid-day  Epa 
may  be  reached  at  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  It  is  possible 
of  course  to  sleep  at  Bioto  and  to  go  on  in  the  morning  to  Epa, 
but  the  traveller  is  strongly  advised  not  to  do  so,  for,  of  all  the 
mosquito-infested  places  in  mosquito-infected  Mekeo,  Bioto  is, 
with  the  doubtful  exception  of  Rapa,  the  worst.  These  pests 
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swarm  there  even  in  the  dry  season  in  the  blazing  mid-day  sun, 
and  the  imagination  staggers  at  the  idea  of  what  they  may  be 
at  night.  I,  for  one,  have  never  passed  a  night  there,  and  trust 
that  I  never  shall ;  how  the  missionary  who  is  stationed  at  Bioto 
supports  the  plague  is  to  me  a  mystery. 

From  Epa,  where  one  finally  takes  leave  of  mosquitos  (for 
they  are  rare  in  the  mountains)  the  road  rises  to  Ike  Ike,  ten  or 
twelve  miles  distant  from  Epa  at  an  elevation  of  1,500  feet.  Ike 
Ike  is  situated  on  the  further  side  of  the  Kubuna  or  right  branch 
of  the  Aroa  Kiver  which  flows  eventually  into  Kedscar  Bay. 
From  Ike  Ike  the  road  proceeds  by  easy  stages  to  Madiu,  Dilava, 
Deva  Deva,  and  Popole  or  Mafulu.  Dilava  and  Mafulu  are  stations 
of  the  Koman  Catholic  Mission  and  are  situated  at  a  height  of 
3,000  and  3,800  feet.  At  Mafulu  the  road  ends,  and  a  comparison 
with  the  native  tracks  which  lead  further  into  the  mountains  con- 
duces to  a  fuller  appreciation  of  the  labours  of  the  roadmakers. 

The  scenery  of  this  district,  as  indeed  everywhere  in  the 
mountains,  is  magnificent.  Beyond  Mafulu  there  is  a  peak 
nearly  6,000  feet  high  called  Pitzoko  which  commands  a  view  of 
exceptional  grandeur.  It  is  rather  a  severe  climb  to  reach  the 
summit  of  Pitzoko  from  the  valley  of  the  Aduala,  a  tributary  of 
the  Saint  Joseph,  which  flows  between  it  and  the  mission  station, 
but  one  is  more  than  repaid  by  the  panorama  which  is  spead  out 
before  one.  There  are  no  trees  on  the  top  and  there  is  con- 
sequently nothing  to  obstruct  the  view,  which  is  particularly  fine 
towards  the  east,  where  most  of  the  mountains  are  much  lower 
and  one  can  follow  a  spur,  called  Auga,  which  rises  gradually  up , 
towards  the  range  separating  the  valley  of  the  Saint  Joseph  from 
that  of  the  Venapa,  a  large  but  little  known  river  that  flows  into 
Kedscar  Bay.  Up  the  Auga  spur  runs  a  track  by  which  one  can 
reach  the  Venapa  valley,  and  indeed  one  of  the  missionaries  at 
Mafulu  made  the  journey  to  the  village  of  OnuDge  on  that  river 
in  three  days.  They  must,  however,  have  been  strenuous  days, 
for  he  accompanied  a  party  of  natives  who  were  going  to  a  dance 
and  who  were  afraid  that  they  would  be  late  for  the  distribution 
of  pigs,  and  those  who  know  what  a  pig  is  to  a  Papuan  will 
realise  that  the  pace  must  have  been  a  "  cracker." 

Native  tracks  lead  from  Ike  Ike  through  Lapeka  to.  Mekeo 
and  to  Epala  in  the  Boboi  district.  One  Government  party 
which  was  sent  to  inquire  into  a  case  of  murder  which  had  been 
reported  from  Boboi  could  only  cover  a  distance  marked  on  the 
map  as  eight  miles  after  three  hard  days'  travel  of  nine  hours 
each  ;  and  though  this  may  certainly  be  taken  as  exceptional  (for 
the  Boboi  rather  complicated  matters  by  erecting  cheveux  defrise 
of  felled  timber  in  the  most  difficult  parts  of  the  track,  where 
even  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  progress  was 
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impossible  except  on  all  fours)  still  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
country  of  the  Boboi,  as  well  as  parts  of  the  Lopiko  district,  is 
very  trying.  That  is,  it  is  trying  to  a  white  man,  for  the 
mountaineers  can  generally  trot  along  easily  enough  even  with 
a  load,  just  as  one  often  sees  carriers  in  the  northern  divisions 
carrying  a  mat  of  rice  up  a  mountain  as  steep  as  the  side  of  a 
house,  playing  gaily  on  a  Jew's  harp  the  while. 

The  track  to  Lopiko  from  the  lowlands  leads  past  the  village 
of  Inaverena  at  an  altitude  of  between  3,000  and  4,000  feet,  along 
the  valley  of  the  Inawafanga,  a  tributary  of  the  Biaru  which  rises 
on  the  slopes  of  Mount  Yule.  After  leaving  Inaverena  the  road  is 
occasionally  too  steep  even  for  native  tastes,  and  frame-works  of 
bamboo  are  erected  here  and  there,  along  which  one  proceeds 
rather  gingerly  if  one  happens  to  be  well  above  the  middle-weight 
limit,  though  they  are  probably  at  least  twice  as  strong  as  they 
look.  The  Lopiko  district  has  been  visited  several  times,  and  a 
party  consisting  of  Dr.  Strong  and  the  Eeverend  A.  M.  Fillodeau 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Mission  reached  the  village  of  Amenofo 
about  five  miles  in  a  straight  line  to  the  north  of  Mount  Yule. 
The  top  of  Mount  Yule,  the  height  of  which  is  estimated  at  over 
10,000  feet,  was  reached  by  Mr.  George  Belford  in  1890.  This 
seems  to  be  the  last  of  the  huge  peaks  of  the  Papuan  mountain 
system,  as  there  does  not  appear  to  be  anything  to  the  west  of 
this  point  which  approaches  the  same  altitude.  Dr.  Strong  on  his 
return  from  Amenofo  passed  round  the  base  of  this  mountain, 
but  there  has  been  no  attempt,  since  that  of  Mr.  Belford,  to 
reach  the  summit. 


FEOM  MEKEO  TO  THE  GULF  OF  PAPUA. 

The  next  river  of  any  importance  to  the  westward  of  the 
St.  Joseph  is  the  Williams  or  Lakekamu,  which  runs  into  the 
Papuan  Gulf  near  a  large  village  of  some  1,500  inhabitants,  called 
Toaripi  or  Motu  Motu,  about  twenty  miles  to  the  west  of  Lese, 
where  there  is  a  station  of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  The 
Lakekamu  is  navigable  for  small  craft  drawing  four  or  five  feet 
for  a  distance  of  ninety  miles  ;  but,  like  all  the  rivers  of  Papua, 
it  has  a  difficult  bar  at  the  mouth.  Quite  close  to  it — in  places 
less  than  a  mile  away — runs  the  Tauri,  which  flows  into  the  sea 
about  eight  miles  from  the  Lakekamu  Bar.  The  two  rivers  are 
connected  by  creeks  so  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  from 
the  Tauri  to  the  Lakekamu,  which  is  a  matter  of  some  import- 
ance, for  the  entrance  to  the  Tauri  is  protected  by  a  spit  of  land 
from  the  south-east  trades,  while  the  Lakekamu  mouth  is  exposed 
to  their  full  force ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  often  possible  to  enter  the 
former  when  it  is  impossible  to  enter  the  latter. 
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The  difficulty  of  getting  across  the  river  bars  must  prove  a 
serious  obstacle  to  the  development  of  the  gulf  country.  During 
the  south-east  trades  all  approach  to  the  coast  is,  in  most  places, 
unsafe,  and  it  is  only  possible  to  cross  the  bars  by  hanging  about 
and  waiting  for  an  opportunity,  and  even  then  it  is  generally  a 
case  of  battening  down  and  bumping  over,  while  all  hands  hold 
on  to  avoid  being  washed  overboard.  In  the  north-west  the 
entrances  are  generally  safe  enough,  for  then  what  wind  there  is 
blows  off  shore  and  the  sea  is  smooth  ;  but  even  in  the  north- 
west one  must  be  careful.  I  speak  with  some  feeling  on  this 
subject  as  I  lost  a  whale  boat  at  the  Tauri,  and  nearly  lost  a 
launch  at  the  Lakekamu  and  my  life  at  the  Vailala.  There  is 
no  protecting  reef  in  this  part  of  the  territory,  and  the  shore 
slopes  so  gradually  that  the  Merrie  England,  drawing  14  feet 
6  inches,  has  sometimes,  even  in  calm  weather,  to  lie  almost  out 
of  sight  of  land.  Of  course  all  these  difficulties  can  be  surmounted 
in  Papua  as  they  have  been  surmounted  elsewhere,  but  in  the 
initial  stage  of  settlement  they  are  disheartening. 

The  Lakekamu  River  rises,  apparently,  to  the  north  of  Mount 
Yule,  flows  in  a  northerly  direction  towards  the  main  range, 
then  eastwards,  and  finally  southwards  to  the  sea ;  its  most 
important  tributary  is  the  Tiveri,  whiclj  comes  in  from  the  north- 
east. The  upper  part  of  the  Lakekamu  was  explored  by  Mr. 
Monckton  in  the  course  of  an  adventurous  journey  from  the 
Waria  to  the  Gulf,  and  afterwards  by  the  prospecting  party, 
under  Messrs  Crowe  and  Pryke  Brothers,  who  discovered  the 
Lakekamu  Field. 

Up  the  Tiveri,  at  its  junction  with  a  river  called  the  Arabi, 
is  the  landing  for  the  Lakekamu  Goldfield  ;  the  field  itself  is 
about  ten  miles  further  inland.  The  country  as  far  as  the  landing 
is  flat  and  often  swampy,  but  the  hills  begin  to  rise  between  the 
landing  and  the  field  and  increase  in  height  towards  the  German 
boundary.  With  the  exception  of  occasional  native  pads,  which 
start  from  nowhere  in  particular  and  come  to  an  end  as  suddenly, 
the  rough  and  difficult  country  towards  the  boundary  is  a  trackless 
wilderness  intersected  by  numerous  mountain  torrents,  some  of 
considerable  depth.  It  is  said  that  the  natives  of  this  region 
cannot  swim ;  if  so  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  they  get 
about,  for  in  the  course  of  a  week's  patrol  only  one  bridge  was 
seen.  This  was  exactly  the  same  as  those  on  the  Aikora  and  led 
to  a  small  native  village. 

The  character  of  the  country  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Tauri 
is  similar  to  that  at  the  head  of  the  Tiveri,  but  on  the  former 
river  the  mountains  come  much  nearer  to  the  coast  and  are 
reached  after  a  journey  of  about  twenty  miles  by  river  from 
the  sea. 
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THE  GULF  COUNTRY. 

A  few  miles  to  the  west  of  the  Tauri  mouth  is  a  rocky 
promoDtory  known  as  the  Cupola,  and  round  the  Cupola  is 
Kerema,  the  Government  station  for  the  Gulf  Division.  This  is 
one  of  the  prettiest  stations  in  Papua,  but  soon  after  Kerema  the 
scene  changes,  and  a  more  complete  contrast  to  the  eastern  parts 
of  Papua  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine.  As  far  as  Orokolo,  a 
populous  village  to  the  west  of  the  Vailala,  groves  of  coconut 
trees  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  coast  line,  but  after  Orokolo  the 
Purari  Delta  is  reached  and  the  typical  Gulf  country  begins  in  all 
its  repellent  gloom. 

In  spite  of  its  repulsiveness  there  is  still  a  curious  fascination 
about  this  part  of  the  Territory,  though  it  is  hard  to  say  in  what 
it  lies.  A  dense  growth  of  vegetation  clothes  the  low-lying  shores, 
the  mountains  retreat  further  and  further  inland,  and  the  country 
for  miles  back  from  the  coast  presents  nothing  but  a  succession 
of  swamps  and  mudbanks  intersected  by  a  network  of  waterways, 
some  of  them  fine  open  stretches  of  water,  others  tortuous  acd 
narrow  channels,  consisting  principally  of  mud  crabs  and  alligators. 
Forests  of  sago  sufficient  tp  feed  a  vast  population  are  found  in 
some  places,  in  others  nothing  can  be  seen  for  miles  but  nipa 
palm  varied,  nearer  to  the  coast,  by  forests  of  tall  mangroves, 
rising  to  a  height  of  50  or  60  feet. 

One  solitary  hill,  known  as  Aird  Hill  or  Neuri,  breaks  the 
monotony  of  the  landscape.  This  hill  is  situated  on  the  lower 
reaches  of  the  Kikori  Biver,  westward  of  the  Purari,  and  is 
between  900  and  1,000  feet  high.  It  was  first  ascended  by  Sir 
William  MacGregor.  A  Government  party  camped  for  a  couple 
of  nights  on  the  summit  of  one  of  the  peaks  in  February,  1910, 
after  a  somewhat  laborious  ascent  from  the  south  side  involving 
a  swim  across  a  mangrove  swamp ;  it  was  found  afterwards  that 
the  best  way  to  reach  the  site  of  the  camp  would  have  been  from 
the  north-east.  A  space  was  cleared  on  the  top  for  the  purpose 
of  prospecting  the  surrounding  country.  To  the  north  the  course 
of  the  Kikori  was  obscured  by  mist,  but  otherwise  the  prospect 
was  clear,  and  the  view  was  strangely  interesting  to  any  one  who 
was  familiar  with  the  district.  Far  away  to  the  north-east  could 
be  seen  the  high  mountains  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Purari, 
with  some  lower  ranges  in  the  middle  distance,  but,  with  the 
exception  of  these  and  some  inconsiderable  peaks  up  the  Kikori, 
all  that  could  be  seen  was  flat  and  evidently  swampy  country 
covered  with  nipa,  sago,  mangrove  and  similar  vegetation.  Here 
and  there,  in  all  sorts  of  unexpected  places,  glimpses  were  caught 
of  stretches  of  water  many  miles  from  the  sea ;  these  were  the 
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waterways  which  alone  make  it  possible  to  travel  through  the 
district,  and  which  afford  a  passage  from  the  west  point  of  the 
Purari  Delta,  near  Vaimuru,  certainly  to  the  Gama,  and  possibly 
to  the  Bamu  and  even  to  the  Fly.  Some  are  so  narrow  as  to  be 
hidden  from  view  by  the  vegetation  on  their  banks,  others  are 
broad  streams ;  some  are  so  shallow  as  to  be  impassable  at  low 
tide,  in  others  there  is  no  bottom  at  seven  fathoms.  Though  this 
part  of  the  Territory  can  never  be  a  home  for  Europeans  the 
waterways  will  be  of  use  in  recruiting  labourers  from  the  sur- 
rounding villages. 

As  one  ascends  the  rivers  of  the  Gulf  one  comes  of  course 
eventually  to  higher  land,  the  distance  to  be  traversed  increasing, 
after  Kerenia,  as  one  goes  further  west  and  the  mountains  recede 
further  from  the  sea.  The  Vailala  for  instance  flows  through 
solid  ground  right  down  to  the  mouth,  and  high  land  is  found  a 
comparatively  short  distance  up  stream ;  some  of  the  finest 
timber  in  Papua  grows  upon  the  banks  of  this  river.  Then 
coming  to  the  Purari  a  little  further  to  the  west,  the  whole  of  the 
Delta,  below  the  bifurcation,  about  twenty  miles  from  the  coast, 
is  flat  and  swampy  ;  in  fact  at  high-tide  most  of  it  is  under  water. 

The  Purari  at  the  bifurcation  is  a  magnificent  stream,  about 
half  a  mile  wide  and  in  places  more  than  seven  fathoms  deep. 
Above  this  point  the  banks  are  high,  but  below,  from  the  bifurca- 
tion down  to  the  five  mouths  through  which  the  Purari  enters 
the  sea,  they  are  low,  muddy,  and  so  thickly  overgrown  with 
sago,  nipa  and  other  vegetation  that  it  is  impossible  even  for  a 
native  to  get  about  by  land  and  all  the  travelling  is  done  by  water 
in  canoes.  These  canoes  have  no  outriggers,  but  consist  of  a 
hollow  log  plugged  up  near  the  end  -with  mud.  The  crew  of 
twelve  or  more  stand  up  and  paddle  in  these  cranky  craft,  except 
that  sometimes  one  man  sits  down  in  the  bows  facing  inboard  so 
as  to  keep  out  the  rush  of  water  which  the  feeble  barrier  of  mud 
would  perhaps  be  unable  to  check.  No  trees  of  any  size  are  to 
be  found  on  the  Delta,  the  timber  for  the  canoes  being  obtained 
from  higher  up  the  river.  Such  trees  as  do  grow  there  appear  to 
be  very  young. 

An  exploring  expedition  under  the  leadership  of  Messrs. 
Duncan  Mackay  and  W.  J.  Little  ascended  the  Purari  in  1908  as 
far  as  latitude  6°  30',  and  crossed  about  a  third  of  the  way  to  the 
Strickland,  with  the  very  important  result  that  an  extensive  coal- 
field was  discovered  between  those  two  rivers.  The  field  is  difficult 
of  access  but  of  very  great  extent ;  it  will  be  visited  shortly  by  an 
expert  whose  report  will  be  interesting.  The  specimens  brought 
back  by  the  party  indicate  that  the  coal  is  of  good  quality. 

The  next  river  system,  that  of  the  Kikori,  presents  character- 
istics similar  to  those  of  the  Delta  for  a  still  greater  distance 
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inland.  The  Kikori,  which  is  known  by  various  names  in  its 
lower  branches,  consists  of  two  main  streams  called  by  the 
explorer  Bevan  the  Burns  and  the  Philp,  but  of  which  the  native 
names  have  been  given  as  the  Sirebi  and  the  Kikori.  Ascending 
the  Sirebi,  the  easterly  branch,  one  reaches  first  some  low  lime- 
stone hills  and  further  on  a  higher  range,  also  of  limestone,  called 
by  Bevan  the  Albert  Victor.  Beyond  this  the  stream  is  too 
shallow  for  a  launch  and  too  swift  for  a  whaleboat,  but  a  few 
days  among  the  hills  showed  that  the  river  came  flowing  first 
from  the  west  and  afterwards  from  the  north,  probably  from  the 
coal-field  discovered  by  Messrs.  Mackay  and  Little.  A  tributary 
flows  into  the  Sirebi  from  the  east,  and  it  was  hoped  that  this 
stream  might  afford  a  passage  through  the  Albert  Victor  range  to 
the  north,  but  after  an  ascent  for  a  couple  of  days  in  a  whaleboat 
it  appeared  that  the  direction  tended  rather  to  the  south,  and  the 
attempt  was  therefore  abandoned.  It  is  a  shallow  stream  and 
progress  even  in  a  whaleboat  was  diflicult. 

Going  up  the  Kikori  past  Bevan's  furthest  point,  which  he 
called  Gleeson  Falls,  the  current  was  found,  after  about  twenty 
miles,  to  be  too  swift  even  for  a  launch  doing  seven  knots.  The 
country  at  the  point  of  return  was  hilly,  but  no  mountains  of  any 
great  size  were  visible.  Gleeson  Falls  are  really  rapids;  the 
launch  made  two  ineffectual  attempts  to  pass  them  but  the  third 
was  successful.  The  descent  was  somewhat  exciting,  but  luckily 
the  water  was  sufficiently  deep,  for  a  touch  might  have  involved 
the  loss  of  the  launch. 

The  next  river,  the  Omati,  is  of  much  the  same  character, 
and  it  too  was  found  to  divide  into  two  streams,  the  larger 
of  which  flows  from  the  north-west;  a  few  miles  beyond  the 
junction  the  latter  ceases  to  be  navigable  for  a  launch  drawing 
five  feet. 

THE  WESTEEN  EIVEES. 

None  of  these  rivers  present  any  difficulties  of  navigation, 
but  on  the  Gama  and  Bamu  and  the  Fly  there  is  a  real  danger 
from  the  bores,  which  on  the  Gama  occur,  it  is  said,  at  every 
change  of  the  tide,  and  on  the  others  when  the  tide  begins  to  flow. 
The  descriptions  given  by  those  who  have  encountered  these 
bores  are  alarming  enough,  but  few,  if  any,  serious  accidents  have 
been  caused  by  them. 

The  Gama  is  little  more  than  a  branch  of  the  sea,  but  the 
Bamu  is  a  large  river  running,  so  far  as  it  is  known,  through 
low-lying  and  swampy  country. 

The  Fly  was  explored  by  Sir  William  MacGregor  for  about 
600  miles;  it  is  by  far  the  largest  river  in  Papua,  and  has 
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about  twice  the  flow  of  water  of  the  Purari,  which  is  the  next 
largest.  It  runs  in  its  lower  reaches  through  swampy  land  like 
the  rivers  of  the  Gulf,  and  widens  out  at  the  mouth  to  an 
expanse  of  fifty  miles ;  the  channels  through  which  it  flows  are 
uncertain  and  shifting.  Good  timber  is  said  to  be  found  growing 
on  the  banks  higher  up  the  river. 

In  the  estuary  of  the  Fly  is  the  thickly  inhabited  island 
of  Kiwai,  an  uninviting  spot  rising  but  a  few  feet  above  the 
sea,  but  one  which  produces  a  great  variety  of  native  vegetables. 
Sir  William  discovered  growing  on  the  island  no  less  than 
twenty-six  different  kinds  of  bananas,  twenty-five  varieties  of 
sago,  and  ten  of  sweet  potatoes. 

Further  west,  right  on  to  the  Dutch  boundary,  the  general 
character  of  the  country  is  much  the  same,  though  good  pastoral 
land  has  been  reported  up  the  Oriomo  Kiver,  which  enters  the  sea 
opposite  the  island  of  Daru,  the  site  of  the  Government  station  for 
the  Western  Division.  On  Daru  Island  there  is  some  useful 
timber  but  the  soil  is  poor  and  very  wet,  and  the  description  of  the 
district  of  the  Morehead  River  would  make  that  part  of  the 
territory  even  less  inviting  than  the  Purari  Delta.  "  The  river  is 
most  difficult  of  access,  and  impossible  for  any  but  shallow  draft 
vessels.  The  coast,  especially  in  the  south-east  is  a  dangerous  one 
on  account  of  the  shoal  water  extending  seaward  for  miles.  It  is 
about  two  hundred  yards  wide  at  the  mouth,  and  for  about  fifty 
miles  the  banks  are  low  and  '  waterlogged.'  Higher  up  there  are 
higher  banks,  and  in  places  grass  plateaux  of  some  extent.  The 
timber  is  poor,  and  the  soil  is  but  third-rate.  I  should  say  it  is 
one  vast  swamp  in  the  rainy,  and  parched  up  in  the  dry  season. 
About  ninety  miles  up,  the  country  seems  to  be  better.  There  is 
country  suitable  for  occupation,  but  decidedly  not  tempting,  and 
there  is  little  or  no  labour  to  be  obtained.  At  the  furthest  point 
I  reached  the  river  is  about  thirty  yards  wide,  and  the  current  is 
hardly  perceptible.  There  are  quantities  of  kangaroo,  geese  and 
ducks.  The  river  swarms  with  huge  fierce  alligators.  The 
country  is  practically  devoid  of  population,  but  there  is  nothing  to 
induce  settlement,  nor  would  I  ever  advise  any  one  to  go  there." 
(Report  by  Mr.  Beaver  when  Acting  R.M.  of  the  Western  Division, 
cited  in  the  Annual  Report  for  the  year  ending  June  1909.) 

It  is  possible  that  further  investigation  may  disclose  the 
existence  of  agricultural  land  in  the  Western  Division  similar  to 
that  found  elsewhere,  but  great  disadvantages  will  always  remain 
in  the  lowness  of  the  sea-board  and  the  necessity  of  going  far  inland 
to  get  high  dry  country. 

J.  H.  P.  MURRAY. 
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IDEALS 

A  FEEBLE  groping  after  higher  things, 

As  yet  all  shadowed  and  all  undefined, 
With  no  reality,  no  shape  nor  form, 

A  dim  beginning  in  the  human  mind. 

Perchance  some  flower  that  turned  her  lovely  head 
To  meet  the  warmth  of  her  Creator's  sun 

Had  stirred  our  sleeping  undeveloped  soul 
To  face  the  life,  the  race  that  all  must  run. 

Perhaps  the  passing  of  some  little  child, 

With  tiny  unsoiled  hands  and  wond'ring  eyes, 

Awoke  some  dormant  instinct  in  our  breast 
That  sprang  to  being  with  a  glad  surprise. 

It  may  be  that  we  saw  some  aged  saint, 

His  battle  over  and  his  Home  in  sight, 
That  gave  to  us  a  keen  desire  to  live 

As  he  whose  face  was  set  towards  the  Light. 

A  keen  desire  to  conquer  for  the  Best, 

A  striving  after  Eight,  that  nobly  grew 
Until  it  blossomed  in  a  wondrous  flower, 

The  secret  of  whose  growth  God  only  knew. 

The  flower  of  Love — of  love  to  God  and  man, 

Of  love  that  triumphed  over  everything, 
That  set  wrong  right,  that  taught  men  to  rejoice 

And  through  the  world  to  make  Love's  triumphs  ring. 

This,  and  no  other,  is  man's  true  Ideal — 
That  we  fulfil  our  part  in  God's  great  plan, 

And  make  a  little  brighter  our  small  place 

In  God's  great  world — by  love  to  Him  and  man. 

Then,  when  we  stand  before  the  great  White  Throne, 

Our  struggles  over  and  our  battles  won, 
God's  voice  completes  our  incomplete  ideals, 

Our  work  is  sanctified  by  His  "  Well  done ! " 

WINIFRED  BENEY. 
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SIDELIGHTS   ON   COLONIAL   LIFE 

The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  voluntary  contributions  to  these  pages 
from  overseas  readers. 

Boer  Policy  in  the  Transvaal. 

A  correspondent  in  the  Transvaal,  who  has  a  stake  in  the 
country,  writes:  "Here  all  are  sold  body  and  soul  to  Dutch 
republicans,  mark  my  words,  '  Dutch  republicans !  '  The 
English  are  being  lashed  with  a  Dutch  whip,  and  made  to  learn 
Dutch.  I  have  received  most  insolent  letters  from  Government 
officials  because  I  informed  them  I  required  Government  notices 
to  be  sent  me  in  English.  This  is  the  thanks  a  loyal  colonist 
gets  from  his  Government.  After  the  English  are  settled,  and 
there  is  no  more  sting  left,  then  the  cloak  will  be  thrown  off  and 
such  stringent  native  procedure  enacted  that  Great  Britain  will 
have  to  fight  or  retire,  and  never  will  the  Colonist  come  in  again. 
The  only  safeguards  are  the  chances  of  rich  mineral  discoveries, 
but  then  the  Government  are  busy  legislating  so  as  to  prevent 
capital  or  population  coming  here.  The  small  mines  are  suffering 
severely,  as  there  is  now  no  equal  distribution  of  labour,  and  if  it 
continues  on  the  lines  of  '  might  has  right,'  it  will  crush  them 
out.  I  hear  that  some  big  mines  are  paying  Kaffirs  5s.  a  shift 
as  drillmen.  If  the  Kaffir  is  to  rapidly  evolute  into  a  mechanic, 
the  dream  of  the  white  labourer  will  become  shattered,  as  white 
men  are  earning  up  to  £90  a  month  working  drill  contracts.  I 
think,  on  the  whole,  everyone  would  have  been  happier  and 
certainly  better  off  with  Chinese  labour. 

"  Natal  will  shortly  lose  79,000  indentured  coolies.  Owners 
are  at  their  wits'  end  to  know  how  to  work  their  sugar  and  tea 
estates.  There  is  a  mint  of  money  in  sugar  there,  but  they 
won't  be  able  to  get  it,  as  the  Kaffir  won't  work,  and  is  raising 
wages  to  impossible  limits." 

Cecil  Rhodes  and  Rhodesia. 

Cecil  Rhodes  died  at  Cape  Town  on  March  26,  1902.     During 
the  nine  short  years  which  have  passed  since  he  was  laid  to  rest 
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in  the  Matopos,  his  work  has  been  justified  and  his  far-reaching 
schemes'Jbrought  within  measurable  distance  of  realisation.  Since 
his  death,  the  northern  extension  of  the  railway,  always  a 
cherished  project  with  him,  has  been  carried  750  miles,  and  his 
intense  desire  that  the  country  he  founded  should  provide  a  new 
home  for  the  British  race  has  been  fulfilled  to  the  extent  that  the 
European  population  has  doubled  itself.  The  country's  revenue 
which  in  1902  was  £270,000  short  of  expenditure  now  shows  a 
substantial  surplus,  and  the  receipts  from  Customs,  posts, 
telegraphs  and  other  sources  are  all  rising  year  by  year.  Since 
1902  the  British  South  Africa  Company  has  established  a  com- 
plete and  efficient  organisation  for  dealing  with  the  influx  of 
settlers  which  is  now  taking  place,  and  the  services  of  a  highly 
trained  and  scientific  agricultural  department  are  now  available 
to  the  farming  community.  An  ever-increasing  amount  of  capital 
is  being  invested,  not  only  in  the  development  of  the  country's 
mineral  wealth,  but  also  in  the  land,  in  cattle  ranching,  cotton 
and  tobacco- growing,  and  general  farming.  The  company, 
according  to  its  last  report,  has  already  taken  in  hand  the  con- 
struction of  light  railways  in  order  to  develop  the  more  remote 
settlements,  and  so  year  by  year  the  grip  of  civilisation  is  being 
tightened  upon  Ehodesia  in  a  manner  which  would  have 
gladdened  the  heart  of  Rhodes  had  he  lived  to  see  it. 

Penny  Postage. 

From  the  1st  of  April  the  rate  of  postage  on  letters  from 
Southern  Ehodesia  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  all  parts  of 
the  Empire  where  the  Imperial  Penny  Postage  scheme  has 
been  adopted  will  be  reduced  to  one  penny  per  half-ounce.  No 
alteration  is  made  in  the  letter  rate  of  postage  to  other  countries, 
which  will  remain  at  2^.  per  half -ounce.  The  Ehodesian 
postal  revenue  has  lately  shown  a  substantial  expansion,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  in  future  the  home  mails 
from  Ehodesia  will  be  greatly  augmented  as  a  result  of  the 
adoption  of  Imperial  Penny  Postage. 

Sugar  Crop  in  British  Guiana. 

The  sugar  crop  in  British  Guiana  for  the  year  1909-10  was 
lower  than  that  of  the  previous  year  by  some  17,900  tons,  the 
respective  figures  being  133,180  tons  and  115,242  tons.  It  is 
estimated  that  some  7,500  tons  were  consumed  locally,  the 
remainder  being  exported  or  held  for  export  later  on.  The 
acreage  under  cane  declined  from  71,310  acres  to  68,764  acres. 
The  fall  is  no  doubt  due  in  part  to  the  abandonment  for  sugar- 
growing  purposes  of  an  estate  on  the  west  sea  coast  of  the  county 
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of  Demerara  because  of  sea  defence  troubles,  but  the  cane  culti- 
vation suffered  in  certain  districts  to  such  an  extent  from  the 
ravages  of  insect  pests  that  it  has  been  decided  to  secure  the 
services  of  an  economic  biologist  for  the  Department  of  Science 
and  Agriculture.  The  experimental  cultivation  of  varieties  of 
cane  was  continued  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  on  the  sugar 
plantations  on  which  the  area  planted  with  varieties  of  cane 
other  than  the  Bourbon  increased  from  37,752  acres  to  39,850 
acres — about  57  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  under  cane  cultivation. 

British  Apathy. 

During  the  discussion  on  Mr.  Morgan's  paper  on  Imperial ' 
trade  relations,  recently  read  at  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute, 
allusion  was  made  to  the  fact  that  a  large  contract  had  been 
placed  with  a  foreign  firm  in  connection  with  the  works  to  be 
carried  out  at  the  Victoria  Falls.  This  is,  however,  by  no  means 
a  solitary  instance  of  the  growth  of  foreign  competition  in  South 
Africa.  A  very  large  purchaser  of  mining,  agricultural  and  other 
machinery  in  the  Transvaal,  in  commenting  on  the  general 
increase  in  the  supply  and  sale  of  machinery  other  than  British, 
accounted  for  it  in  this  way.  Not  only  do  foreign  firms  as  a  rule 
execute  contracts  with  greater  dispatch  and  at  lower  rates,  but, 
and  this  is  of  great  importance,  their  representatives  in  South 
Africa  are  ready  and  willing  to  alter  and  amend  their  standard 
types  of  machinery  to  suit  the  requirements  of  intending 
purchasers,  and  they  are  keen  to  adopt  anything  that  appears 
to  them  an  improvement,  or  specially  suited  to  South  African 
wants  and  conditions.  The  Britisher,  on  the  other  hand,  too 
often  adopts  the  attitude  of  take  it  or  leave  it.  American 
agricultural  machinery  is  greatly  in  favour  in  all  the  South 
African  provinces. 
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EMIGRATION   OF    EX-SOLDIERS 

WE  have  received  the  following  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Central  Emigration  Board,  and  would  ask  our  readers  to 
make  its  contents  known  as  widely  as  possible. 

THE  EDITOB. 

DEAR  SIB, — May  I  venture  to  ask  you  to  find  room  in  your 
pages  for  a  few  lines  on  the  subject  of  emigration  for  ex-soldiers. 
In  view  of  the  large  number  of  ex-soldiers  who  find  it  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  secure  remunerative  and  permanent  work  in 
this  country,  we  approached  the  War  Ofiice  early  in  1908  with 
the  request  that  on  application  from  the  Board  any  pensioner  or 
Army  reservist  selected  by  us  for  emigration  should  be  allowed  to 
hypothecate  as  much  of  his  pension  as  would  defray  his  passage 
expenses.  At  the  same  time  we  invited  the  War  Office  to 
distribute  to  all  pensioners  and  Army  reservists  applying  for 
permission  to  emigrate,  a  circular,  issued  under  their  direction, 
giving  particulars  of  the  openings  for  employment  in  the  different 
colonies,  and  setting  out  in  what  way  our  Board  were  prepared  to 
assist  persons  emigrating  to  the  King's  Dominions  over-sea. 

In  reply  we  received  the  following  courteous  letter  from  the 
Permanent  Under-Secretary,  Sir  Edward  Ward  :— 

"WAR  OFFICE,  LONDON,  S.W.    March  14th,  1908. 

"  SIK,— Referring  to  your  recent  conversation  with  me  on  the  subject  of  the 
emigration  of  pensioners  and  Army  reservists  to  the  Colonies,  I  am  commanded  by 
the  Army  Council  to  acquaint  you  that  they  have  carefully  considered  the  sugges- 
tions contained  in  the  memorandum  which  you  were  good  enough  to  leave  with  me 
on  the  subject. 

"  2.  The  Council  think  it  very  desirable  that  the  assistance  which  your  Board 
gives  to  emigrants  should  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  Army  pensioners  who  contem- 
plate emigration,  and  they  will  be  glad  to  cause  copies  of  a  leaflet  on  the  subject  to 
be  prepared  by  your  Board  to  be  sent,  with  the  blue  form  (Army  Form  D  410) 
referred  to  in  your  memorandum,  to  all  applicants.  I  am  to  invite  you  accordingly 
to  furnish  them  with  the  draft  of  such  a  leaflet  for  consideration.  The  Council 
think  it  more  convenient  that  information  on  the  subject  should  be  given  in  a 
separate  document  written  in  the  name  of  the  Board  than  that  an  addition  should 
be  made  to  the  Army  Form. 

"  3.  In  regarcl  to  your  suggestion  that  the  pensions  and  reserve  pay  of  intending 
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emigrants  should  bo  permitted  to  be  hypothecated  to  provide  their  passage  money,  I 
am  to  say  that  the  Council  after  full  consideration  regret  that  they  do  not  see  their 
way  to  issue  instruction  to  this  eSect.  There  would  be  technical  objections  to  an 
arrangement  of  this  kind,  since  Section  141  of  the  Army  Act  renders  void  all  assign- 
ments of,  and  charges  on,  the  pay  and  pensions  of  soldiers. 

"  4.  I  am  to  express  to  yourself  personally  and  to  your  Board,  the  thanks  of  the 
Army  Council  for  the  interest  which  you  are  good  enough  to  take  in  this  important 
matter,  and  for  the  practical  help  which  you  are  willing  to  give  ex-members  of  the 
Military  Forces  of  the  Crown.  The  Council  hope  that  the  activities  of  the  Central 
Emigration  Board  may  be  of  great  help  in  solving  the  problem  of  the  employment 
of  ex-soldiers,  which  is  at  present  engaging  their  anxious  attention. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  W.  D.  WARD." 
THE  CHAIRMAN, 

Central  Emigration  Board. 

In  accordance  with  the  invitation  contained  in  the  above 
letter,  a  leaflet  was  submitted  and  approved  by  the  Army  Council. 
This  leaflet  has  now  been  in  circulation  for  over  two  years, 
and  a  number  of  ex- Service  men  have  been  emigrated  to  the 
Dominions  over-sea  under  the  auspices  of  the  Central  Emigration 
Board,  and  are  now  in  permanent  employment.  That  the  Board 
is  in  every  way  fully  representative  of  the  Services  as  well  as 
being  familiar  with  the  requirements  of  the  Dominions  over-sea, 
is  apparent  from  our  Annual  Eeport,  a  copy  of  which  is  enclosed. 

We  cordially  invite  all  ex-soldiers  to  communicate  with  the 
Board  at  the  address  given  below.  Yours  obediently, 

EENEST  E.  CABLETON,  Secretary. 

THE  CENTEAL  EMIGRATION  BOARD,  CROMWELL  HOUSE, 
SURREY  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 

25th  March,  1911. 
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INDIAN  AND  COLONIAL  INVESTMENTS* 

BY  TRUSTEE 

"  To  many  readers  the  careful  article  by  an  anonymous  contributor 
signing  himself  'Trustee,'  on  'Indian  and  Colonial  Investments,'  is  as 
interesting  as  anything  in  the  number,  and  if  the  tabular  matter  is 
kept  up  to  date,  as  is  promised,  this  article  will  no  doubt  be  frequently 
consulted  by  investors."— Times,  February,  1901. 

" '  The  Empire  Review '  continues  its  table  of  Indian  and  Colonial 
Investments,  with  appropriate  comment.  These  articles  should 
certainly  assist  in  giving  a  wider  range  to  investments  in  the 
Colonies.  .  .  The  whole  of  the  contents  of  the  magazine  are  of  direct 
value  to  those  engaged  in  business  or  commerce  in  the  Empire."— 
Westminster  Gazette,  January,  1911. ; 

UNDEB  the  lead  of  Consols,  gilt-edged  securities  of  all  kinds 
have  enjoyed  a  further  advance  during  the  past  month.  Mone- 
tary conditions  are  eminently  favourable  for  a  rise  in  the  invest- 
ment markets,  and  the  prospect  of  an  unprecedented  surplus  at 
the  end  of  the  financial  year  has  been  a  specially  strengthening 
influence  on  the  premier  security. 

Both  the  Indian  Budget  statement  and  the  results  of  the 
banking  companies  indicate  that  India  is  enjoying  a  period  of 
remarkable  prosperity.  Whereas  the  original  Budget  estimates 
for  1910-11  showed  a  surplus  of  £376,000,  the  revised  estimates 

INDIAN   GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present  Amount. 

When 
Redeem- 
able. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

INDIA. 

£ 

f  stfS   :  :  : 

85,304,848 
66,724,530 

1931 

1948 

m 

3f 

Quarterly. 

2£%      „     Inscribed  (t) 

11,892,207 

1926 

70 

3/8 

3*%  Rupee  Paper  1854-5 
3%    „            „      1896-7 

(a) 
1916 

96| 

II 

30  June—  31  Dec. 
30  June—  30  Dec. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
Ca)  Redeemable  at  a  Quarter's  notice. 

*  The  tabular  matter  in  this  article  will  appear  month  by  month,  the  figures 
being  corrected  to  date.  Stocks  eligible  for  Trustee  investments  are  so  designated.  —  Ep, 
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INDIAN  RAILWAYS   AND   BANKS. 


Title. 

Subscribed. 

Last 

year's 
dividend. 

Share 
or 
Stock. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 
Assam  —  Bengal,  L.,  guaranteed  3%     . 
Bengal  and  North-  Western  (Limited) 
Bengal  Dooars,  L  

1,500,000 
3,000,000 
400,000 
3,000,000 
3,000,000 

800,000 

1,912,804 

4,637,196 
1,435,650 
8,000,000 
2,701,450 
2,575,000 
5,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,074,700 
400,000 
379,580 
425,000 
1,000,000 
500,000 
800,000 
550,000 

Number  of 
Shares. 

60,000 
64,000 

3 

1 

5i 
7 

*A 

4| 

4 

3 
4 
3 
4 
5 

¥ 

5 

n 
i* 

5 

14 
12 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 

100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

20 
12J 

80i 
152* 
93 
106| 
Hl| 
153J 

101 

H9£ 
117 
S1J 
108 
103 
1054 
1104 
854 
134 
104 
117 
142 
89 
91 
100 

57 
49 

If 
| 

*tt 

«i 

5J 

1 

1 
ft 

| 

3£ 

¥* 

45 
3 

Bengal  Nagpur  (L),  gtd.  4%+Jth  profits 
Burma  Guar.  2£%  and  propn.  of  profits 
Delhi  Umballa  Kalka,  L.,  guar.  3£%  +) 
net  earnings      J 

East  Indian  Def.  ann.  cap.  g.  4%  +  £"1 
sur.  profits        ...                       J 

Do.  do,  class  "  D,"  repayable  1953  (t)  . 
Do.  4£%  perpet.  deb.  stock  (t)    .     .     , 
Do.  new  3%  deb.  red.  (t)  

Great  Indian  Peninsula  4%  deb.  Stock  (t) 
Do.  3%  Gua.  and  ^  surp.  profits  1925  (t) 
Madras  and  South  Mahratta     . 
Nizam's  State  Bail.  Gtd.  5%  Stock      . 
Do.  3£%  red.  mort.  debs  
Bohilkund  and  Kumaon,  Limited  . 
South  Behar,  Limited    
South  Indian  4J%  per.  deb.  stock,  gtd. 
Southern  Punjab,  Limited  .... 
Do.  3£%  deb.  stock  red  

West  of  India  Portuguese  Guar.  L.     . 
Do.  57  debenture  stock 

BANKS. 
Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,  1 
and  China    ....           .     .       I 

National  Bank  of  India  

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

give  a  surplus  of  three  and  a  half  million  sterling,  the  enormous 
increase  being  attributable  to  the  opium  revenue.  In  concluding 
his  Budget  speech,  Sir  Guy  Fleetwood  Wilson,  the  Finance 
Member  of  the  Viceroy's  Legislative  Council,  remarked  that 
during  the  year  India  had  been  blessed  with  a  bounteous  harvest, 
peace  had  not  been  broken,  trade  had  shown  appreciable  re- 
cuperation, financial  returns  had  been  good,  and,  better  than 
all,  the  dark  cloud  of  internal  trouble  had  lifted. 

Speaking  of  the  future,  he  said  that  the  one  cause  for 
anxiety  was  the  heavy  loss  of  income  which  at  no  distant 
date  the  country  would  have  to  face  through  the  loss  of  its 
opium  revenue.  For  the  new  year,  1911-12,  the  Budget 
estimates  a  surplus  of  £743,800.  The  opium  revenue  is 
estimated  at  a  figure  which  is  some  £3,000,000  less  than  the 
abnormal  receipts  of  the  year  just  closing,  but  increased  receipts 
are  expected  from  every  other  branch  of  revenue. 

Coming  later  in  the  year  than  usual  and  being  of  much 
smaller  amount  than  during  recent  years,  the  annual  issue 
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of  India  stock  has  been  successfully  placed  and  now  stands  at 
a  considerable  premium.  The  amount  offered  was  three  and 
a  half  millions  sterling  in  3£  per  cents,  at  96,  the  proceeds 
being  required  to  provide  funds  for  State  railway  construction, 
for  granting  advances  to  Indian  railway  companies,  and  for 
the  discharge  of  the  half-million  sterling  of  India  Bonds  to 
be  drawn  for  repayment  in  October. 

Reports  by  several  of  the  leading  Canadian  land  companies 
indicate  that  they  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  realise  their 
land  at  big  profits  over  the  balance-sheet  value,  and  there  is 
no  sign  of  any  setback  from  this  satisfactory  condition  of  affairs 
in  the  Dominion.  Canadian  Pacifies  have  continued  to  soar 
to  fresh  high  record  prices,  and  thanks  to  satisfactory  traffic 
returns  and  revenue  statements,  Grand  Trunks  also  have  risen 
substantially.  For  the  first  month  of  the  new  half-year,  the 
Grand  Trunk's  gross  receipts  showed  an  increase  of  £46,950  while 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

3£%  1884  Eegd.  Stock 

4,676,830 

1911-34 

101 



1  June—  1  Dec. 

3%  Inscribed  Stock  «) 

8,594,877 
1,592,105 

1938 
1947 

92£ 
764 

If 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

PROVINCIAL. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

3%  Inscribed  Stock    . 

2,045,760 

1941 

86 

3*1 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

MANITOBA. 

5%  Sterling  Bonds     . 
4%        „       Debs.      . 

308,000 
205,000 

1923 
1928 

109 
102 

£ 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 
1  May—  1  Nov. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

3%  Stock    .... 

164,000 

1949 

81 

4 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

QUEBEC. 

3%  Inscribed  .      .     . 

1,897,820 

1937 

83& 

*& 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

MUNICIPAL. 

Hamilton  (City  of)  4% 

482,800 

1934 

102 

3£ 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Montreal     3%     Deb.\ 
Stock      .     .     .       j 

1,440,000 

permanenl 

80 

3| 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Do.  4%  Cons.    „ 

1,821,917 

1932 

103 

3^f 

Quebec  4%  Debs.  . 
Do.  3£%  Con.  Stock 

385,000 
504,196 

1923 
drawings 

!     102 
91 

3fs 

}l  Jan.—  1  July. 

Toronto  5%  Con.  Debs 

136,700 

1919-20* 

!     104 

£j 

Do.  4%  Stg.  Bonds 

300,910 

1922-28* 

;   101 

Hi 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  3fc%  Bonds      . 

1,169,844 

1929 

92 

*& 

Vancouver  4%  Bonds 

121,200 

1931 

;    102 

32 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  4%  40-year  Bonds 

117,200 

1932 

101 

3£ 

7  Feb.—  7  Aug. 

Winnipeg  5%  Debs.    . 

133,000 

1914 

103 

A* 

30  Apr.—  31  Oct. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

•  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
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CANADIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid  up 
Share. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

7 

Canadian  Pacific  Shares    . 
Do.  4%  Preference    .... 

1,800,000 
£11,328,082 

/a 

10 
4 

$100 
Stock 

223 
103 

it 

Do.  5%  Stg.  1st  Mtg.  Bd.  1915 

£7,191,500 

5 

105 

Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock    .      . 

£27,993,228 

4 

105A 

Grand  Trunk  Ordinary       .      . 

£22,475,985 

nil. 

28J 

. 

Do.  5%  1st  Preference  .     .     . 

£3,420,000 

5 

no| 

*£ 

Do.  5%  2nd         
Do.  4%  3rd          

£2,530,000 
£7,168,055 

5 

nil. 

101 
62 

fl? 

Do.  4%  Guaranteed        .      .      . 

£9,840,011 

4 

93^ 

*i 

Do.  5%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock    .      . 

£4,270,375 

5 

129 

sf 

Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock   .     . 

£15,821,571 

4 

i) 

101J 

w 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Montreal    .... 

140.000 

10 

$100 

252 

4 

Bank  of  British  North  America 

20,000 

7 

50 

77* 

*$ 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  . 

200,000 

9 

$50 

£235 

Canada  Company     .... 

8,319 

30s.  per  sh. 

1 

28 

<5A 

Hudson's  Bay     

100,000 

80s.  per  sh. 

10* 

115 

ST^T 

Trust  and  Loan  of  Canada 

75,000 

8 

5 

6± 

g3b 

Do.  new    . 

25  000 

3 

BJ 

ly§ 

British  Columbia  Elec-\Def. 

£600,000 

Q 

Stock 

147 

5*?a 

trie  Railway    .     .     .  )  Prefd. 

£600,000 

6 

Stock 

126J 

4l 

£1  capital  repaid  1904. 


NEWFOUNDLAND   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

"When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

3J%  Sterling  Bonds 

2,178,800 

1941-7-8f 

93 

i     3£ 

3%  Sterling        „ 
4%  Inscribed  Stock 

4%  Cons.'  Ins.     " 

325,000 
320,000 

455,647 
200,000 

1947 
1913-38* 
1935 
1936 

82 
101 
106 
105 

tOfcOt-KO  H<3 
CO  CO  CO  CO 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
t  Yield  calculated  on  latest  date. 


the  working  expenses  showed  an  increase  of  £22,300.  Thus 
£24,650,  or  more  than  half  of  the  gross  increase,  was  saved 
as  net  revenue.  The  gross  traffic  returns  subsequently  published 
show  that  up  to  March  21  the  aggregate  increase  since  the 
beginning  of  the  year  was  £96,486. 

Another  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  bond  issue  has  been  offered  to 
the  public  and,  being  guaranteed  by  the  parent  Grand  Trunk  Com- 
pany, was  eagerly  applied  for,  the  list  being  closed  considerably  in 
advance  of  the  final  date  mentioned  in  the  prospectus.  The  issue 
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AUSTRALIAN  GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

W  :     ;:  I 

9,686,300 
16,464,545 
12,480,000 

1933 
1924 
1935 

105J 

98 

87 

3 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 
[l  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

VICTORIA. 

f  inscribed,  1885      . 
1889  (t) 

5,970,000 
4,996,000 
5,211,331 

1920 
1921-6* 
1929-49f 

1031 
98 
85J 

If 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

QUEENSLAND. 

4%  Bonds   .... 
4%  Inscribed  Stock  It) 

10,267,400 
7,939,000 
8,616,034 
4,274,213 

1913-15* 
1924 
1921-301 
1922-47f 

1014 
103* 
971 
85 

3T78 

9 

[l  Jan.—  1  July. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

4%  Bonds  .... 
4%  Inscribed  Stock    . 

3%    ;;     ;;  (! 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

1,359,300 
6,269,000 
2,517,800 
839,500 
2,760,100 

1916 
1916-7-36* 
1939 
1916-26J 
1916  J  or 
after. 

102 

lOlx 
98 
891 
821 

3| 
3| 

1 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
1  Jan.—  1  July, 

4%  Inscribed    .     . 
fl      ,.           W  •     . 
w  '.  '. 

1,876,000 
3,780,000 
3,750,000 
2,500,000 

1911-31* 
1920-35f 
1915-35J 
1927J 

101* 
98 
87 
901 

1 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
}l  May—  1  Nov. 
15  Jan.—  15  July 

TASMANIA. 

31%  Inscbd.  Stock   (t) 
37     .    "          "    .  (t) 

4,156,500 
1,000,000 
450,000 

1920-40* 
1920-40* 
1920-40f 

971 
103 
85i 

p 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

°"a 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier. 

J  No  allowance  for  redemption. 
(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  Investment, 
(a-)  Ex  dividend. 


AUSTRALIAN   MUNICIPAL  AND   OTHER   BONDS. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Melbourne  &  Met.  Bd.\ 
of  Works  4%  Debs.  / 

1,000,000 

1921 

102 

3J 

1  Apl.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  City  4%  Deb. 

850,000     |  1915-22*  '     101 

311 

Melbourne         TramsV  ,   Rl}0  f^ 
Trust  41%  Debs.     Jj  I-650*000 
S.Melbourne  41%  Debs,  t       128,700 
Sydney  4%  Debs.  .     .         640,000 

1914-16* 

1919 
1912-13 

102 

101 
101 

311 
3S 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Debs.  .     .     . 

300,000 

1919 

101 

Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption 
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consisted  of  4  per  cent.  Mortgage  Sterling  Bonds  of  the  Mountain 
Section  to  the  amount  of  £692,000  offered  at  92  per  cent. 

General  prosperity  in  Australia  is  reflected  in  the  New  South 
Wales  savings  banks  returns  for  1910.  The  depositors  numbered 
488,252,  equal  to  one  in  every  3 '4  of  the  population,  against 
460,251  in  1909.  The  deposits  amounted  to  £22,013,014  against 
£20,150,574,  an  increase  of  £1,862,530  against  an  increase  of 
£1,345,294  in  the  preceding  year.  Moreover  the  amount  to  the 
credit  of  each  depositor  increased  from  £43  15s.  Id.  to  £45  Is.  8d. 

Victoria  has  placed  its  latest  loan  without  the  assistance  of 
the  mother  country.  Half  a  million  sterling  of  3£  per  Cents 
was  offered  internally,  and  sufficient  local  resources  were  available 
to  bring  the  tenders  up  to  the  respectable  amount  of  £1,177,000. 
The  average  price  obtained  was  £98  11s. 


AUSTRALIAN  RAILWAYS,   BANKS  AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 
Emu  Bay  and  Mount  BischoS  .     .     . 
Do.  4|%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .... 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 
Bank  of  Australasia  

12,000 
£130,900 

40  000 

I 

*i 

14 

5 
100 

40 

94e4 

117 

3. 

4| 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales  .... 
Union  Bank  of  Australia  £75    . 
Do.  4%  Inscribed  Stock  Deposits    .      . 
Australian  Merc.  Land  &  Finance  £25 
Do.  4%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock      .... 
Dalgety  &  Co.  £20      
Do.  4A%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock   .... 
Goldsbrough  Mort  &  Co.  4%  A  Deb.\ 
Stock  Reduced                                  .  / 

125,000 
60,000 
£600,000 
80,000 
£1,900,000 
154,000 
£620,000 

£1,067,137 

10 
14 
4 
12i 
4 
7 
*S 
4 

20 
25 
100 
5 
100 
5 
100 

100 

n 

i 
^ 

106 

88J 

P 

9* 

4 

$ 

q 

£711  340 

51 

100 

98* 

59 

Australian  Agricultural  £25       .      .      . 
South  Australian  Company 
Trust  &  Agency  of  Australasia  . 
Do  57  Cum  Pref 

20,000 
14,200 
42,479 
87  500 

£4 

1 

21i 
20 
1 
10 

71 

-| 

93 

$ 

NEW  ZEALAND   GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

5%  Bonds    .... 

266,300 

1914 

104 

3H 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 
3J%  Stock  (t)    .     .     . 

29,150,302 
13,852,432 

1929 
1940 

106J 
98 

3* 

1  May—  1  Nov. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 

3%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

9,659,980 

1945 

86 

38 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
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NEW  ZEALAND   MUNICIPAL  AND   OTHER   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price.        Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Auckland  5%  Deb.     . 

200,000 

1934-8* 

108 

*A 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  Hbr.  Ed.  5%  Debs. 

150,000 

1917 

105           4T*ff 

10  April—  10  Oct. 

Bank  of  N.  Z.  shares! 

150,000 

div.  124% 

llf         3J 



Do.  4%  Qua.  StockJ  . 

£1,000,000 

1914 

102           3f 

April—  Oct. 

Christchurch   6%\ 
Drainage  Loan.      ./ 

200,000 

1926 

120           4J 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Lyttleton  Hbr.  Bd.  6% 

200,000 

1929 

119           44 

Napier  Hbr.   Bd.   5%J         ^,000 

1920 

106       '.     4J 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  5%  Deb's.  .     .     . 

200,000 

1928 

107           4A 

National  Bank  of  N.Z.\ 
£74  Shares  £2$  paid/ 
Oamaru  5%  Bds.  .     . 

200,000 
173,800 

div.  12% 
1920 

5| 
97 

«A 

54 

Jan.—  July. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Otago  Hbr.  Cons.  Bds.l 
5%      / 

443,100 

1934 

107           44 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Wemngton6%Impts.J!        ^^ 

1914-29 

105 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  6%  Waterworks  . 

130,000 

1929 

116 

4f 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  44%  Debs.       .     . 

165,000 

1933 

104 

*& 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Westport     Hbr.  '  4%}         ^^ 

1925 

101 

3S 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption, 
t  £6  13*.  4d.  Shares  with  £3  6s.  8d.  paid  up. 
J  Guaranteed  by  New  Zealand  Government 


February's  output  of  gold  from  the  Transvaal  was  nearly 
£200,000  less  than  that  for  January,  but  the  reduction  is  more 
than  accounted  for  by  the  shortness  of  the  month.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  daily  average  was  the  highest  ever  recorded.  This 
table  enables  a  comparison  with  the  monthly  returns  for  the  past 
five  years : 


Month. 

1911. 

1910. 

1909. 

1908.      I 

1907 

| 

1906. 

£                     & 

I 

£ 

£ 

£ 

I 

£ 

January  .     . 

2,765,386   2,554 

,451  I  2, 

612,836 

2,380 

,124 

2,283, 

741 

,820,739 

February 

2,594,634   2,445 

,088  !  2, 

400,892!  2,301 

,971 

2,096, 

434i 

,731,664 

March 

—        !  2,576 

,877  l  2, 

580,498 

2,442 

,022 

2,287, 

391 

,884,815 

April. 



2,629 

,535     2. 

578,804 

2,403 

600 

2,281, 

110 

,865,785 

May  . 

. 

— 

2,693 

,785 

2, 

652,699 

2,472 

,143 

2,227, 

838 

,959,062 

June  . 

— 

2,655 

,602 

2, 

621,818 

2,442 

,329 

2,155, 

976   i 

!,  021,  813 

July  . 

— 

2,713 

,083 

2, 

636,965 

2,482 

,608 

2,262, 

813   2,089,004 

August 

—        ,  2,757 

,919 

2, 

597,646 

2,496 

,869 

2,357, 

602   2,162,583 

September    . 

— 

2,747 

,853 

2, 

575,760]  2,496 

,112 

2,285, 

424   2,145,575 

October  .     . 



2,774 

,390 

2, 

558,902 

2,624 

,012 

2,351, 

344,  << 

J,  296,  361 

November    . 



2,729 

,554 

2, 

539,146!  2,609 

,685 

2,335, 

406    2,265,625 

December    . 

— 

2,722 

,775 

2, 

569,822 

2,806 

,235) 

2,478, 

659   i 

2,336,961 

Total  *    . 

5,360,02032,002 

,912 

30, 

925,788 

29,957 

,61027,403, 

73824,579,987 

*  Including  undeclared  amounts  omitted  from  the  monthly  returns. 

There  was  a  further  big  increase  in  the  native  labour  supply 
for  the  Band  gold  mines  during  February,  a  net  gain  of  6,166 
Kaffirs,  brie  gin  g  the  total  supply  up  to  189,434  hands,  which,  as 
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will  be  seen  from  the  following  statement,  is  considerably  larger 
than  at  any  previous  date. 


Month. 

Natives 
Joined. 

Natives 
Left. 

Net  Gain  on 
Month. 

Natives 
Employed  end 
of  Month. 

Chinese 
Employed  end 
of  Month. 

February  1909 

18,018 

10,844 

7,174 

157,838 

10,034 

March 

16,184 

11,979 

4,205 

162,043 

9.997 

April 

12,102 

11,244 

858 

162,901 

7,734 

May 

7,717 

12,339 

4,622* 

158,279 

7,717 

June 

8,335 

12,354 

4,019* 

154,260 

5,378 

July 

7,826 

12,612 

4,786* 

149,474 

5,370 

August        „ 

10,089 

12,642 

2,553* 

146,291 

5,361 

September  „ 

11,747             13,811 

2,064* 

144,857 

3,204 

October       „ 

14,656             13,762 

894 

152,5631 

3,199 

November  „ 

13,942 

13,742 

200 

152,763 

1,799 

December  ,, 

17,293 

13,348 

3,945 

156,708 

nil. 

January  1910 

3,954 

160,662 

nil. 

February    „ 

— 

— 

9,109 

169,771 

nil. 

March 



,  

8,574 

178,345 

nil. 

April           „ 

— 

— 

5,469 

183,814 

nil. 

May 





150 

183,964 

nil. 

June 





533* 

183,431 

nil. 

July 

— 

— 

1,917* 

181.514 

nil. 

August        „ 

. 



683* 

180,831 

nil. 

September  „ 

— 

— 

1,369 

182,200 

nil. 

October      ,, 





2,097* 

180,103 

nil. 

November  „ 





2,076* 

178,027 

nil. 

December  ,, 





575 

178,602 

nil. 

January  1911 





4,666 

183,268 

nil. 

February    ,, 

— 

— 

6,166 

189,434 

nil. 

J  Including  new  members  of  Native  Labour  Association. 


One  of  the  most  important  South  African  finance  companies 
— the  Eand  Mines,  Limited — has  held  its  annual  meeting  at 


SOUTH   AFRICAN  GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

CAPE  COLONY. 

£ 

4*%  Bonds.     .     .     . 

485,000 

dwgs. 

102 

4j7ff 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

4%  1883  Inscribed      . 

3,733,195 

1923 

104A 

3i 

1  June—  1  Dae. 

4%  1886 

9,997,566 

1916-36* 

103* 

8* 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

3J%  1886       „          (t). 

15,440,744 

1929-49f 

100" 

34 

1  Jan.  —  1  July, 

3%  1886         „         (t). 

7,554,940 

1933-4ai 

87 

311 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

NATAL. 

«%  Bonds,  1876   .     . 

758,700 

1919 

104x 

3| 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep 

4%  Inscribed  (t)     .      . 
3f%         „      (0     .     . 

3,026,444 
3,714,917 

1937 
1914-39f 

106 
100 

il1 

Apr.—  Oct. 
1  June—  1  Dec. 

6,000,000 

1929-49f 

87 

3f 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

TRANSVAAL. 

3%  Guartd.  Stock  (t)  . 

35,000,000 

1923-53f 

Mi 

H 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption. 
(4)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
(x)  Ex  dividend. 
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SOUTH   AFRICAN  MUNICIPAL   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

£ 

Bloemfontein  4%  .     . 
Cape  Town  4%      .     . 

763,000 
1,861,750 

1954 
1953 

99 
102 

8 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Durban  4%      .     .     . 

850,000 

1951-3 

101 

30  June—  31  Dec 

Johannesburg  4% 

5,500,000 

1933-4 

98£ 

4&B 

1  April—  1  Oct. 

Krugersdorp  4%    . 

100,000 

1930 

96 

u 

1  June—  1  Dec. 

Pietermaritzburg  4% 

825,000 

1949-53 

99 

4& 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Port  Elizabeth  4  %     . 

373,568 

1964 

100 

4         30  June—  31  Dec. 

Pretoria  4%     .     .     . 
Band  Water  Board  4% 

1,000,000 
3,400,000 

1939 
1935 

99 
101J 

tt 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Johannesburg  during  the  month.  Mr.  Eaymond  Schumacher, 
who  presided,  explained  that  during  last  year  dividends  amounting 
to  a  little  over  a  million  sterling  were  paid  and  there  still  remained 
a  cash  balance  of  a  million  to  be  brought  forward  to  the  current 
year  after  the  entire  debenture  issue  had  been  redeemed.  He 
dealt  at  length  with  the  various  improvements  that  were  steadily 
being  made  in  Eand  mining  methods,  and  remarked  that  they 
were  all  preparatory  to  a  bigger  scale,  and  also  a  better  class,  of 
work.  The  extensive  and  laborious  spade  work  that  was  now 
being  done  would,  he  said,  end  soon,  and  would  end  in  success, 
and  a  new  era  in  mining  would  be  attained.  The  mines  were 
not  aiming  for  low  working  costs  but  would  achieve  them  as 
the  natural  result  of  present  methods.  The  industry  had  not 

SOUTH   AFRICAN  RAILWAYS,   BANKS,   AND   COMPANIES 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Mashonaland  §°/  Debs                          . 

£2,500,000 

5 

100 

103 

413 

Rhodesia  Rlys.°5%  1st  Mort.   Debs.\ 
guar.  by  B.S.A.  Co.  till  1915  .      .     .  / 

£2,000,000 

5 

100 

103J 

*TS 

*1§ 

Royal  Trans-African  5%  Debs.  Rep.     . 

£1,852,400 

5 

100 

86£ 

52 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

African  Banking  Corporation  £10  shares 
Bank  of  Africa  £18f             .... 

80,000 
160,000 

? 

5 
61 

*i 

7j 

51 
41 

Natal  Bank  £10 

148,232 

8 

3 

3i 

6U 

National  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £10 

110  \  000 

3 

10 

12J 

c 

Standard  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £100 

61,941 

I2i 

25 

65£ 

4| 

Ohlsson's  Cape  Breweries     . 

60,000 

nil 

5 

5* 

South  African  Breweries 
British  South  Africa  (Chartered) 
Do  57  Debs  Red 

965,279 
8,054,140 
£1  250,000 

10 
nil 
5 

1 
100 

J 

& 

nil 

41 

Natal  Land  and  Colonization    . 

68,066 

4 

5 

4| 

& 

Cape  Town  &  District  Gas  Light  &  Coke 
Kimberley  Waterworks  £10      .     .     . 

10,000 
45,000 

nil 
5 

10 

7 

4 
5£ 

6| 

Indian  and  Colonial  Investments 
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yet  recovered  from  the  blow  caused  by  the  repatriation  of  the 
Chinese  labourers,  but  the  strong  mines  would  recover,  and  their 
working  costs  would  be  eventually  lower  in  many  cases  than  ever 
before.  The  tendency  was  for  strong  mines  to  grow  stronger. 

Naturally  they  would  not  have  smooth  sailing  all  along  the 
line ;  there  would  be  some  disappointments,  and  success  would 
sometimes  be  longer  to  achieve  than  had  been  anticipated.  But 
with  reefs  continuous  and  a  fair  grade  of  ore,  as  they  had  every 
reason  to  expect,  and  as  long  as  the  Government  was  sympathetic 
and  economical  and  not  inclined  to  burden  the  greatest  industry 
in  South  Africa  with  undue  taxation,  they  could  anticipate  long 
and  continued  prosperity  for  the  Witwatersrand. 

Bhodesia's  last  monthly  return  of  gold  output  showed  an 
improvement  in  the  daily  average.  This  statement  gives  the 
returns  month  by  month  for  some  years  past : 


MONTH. 

1911. 

1910. 

1909. 

1908. 

1907. 

£ 

& 

£ 

£ 

£ 

January     .      . 

207,903 

227,511 

204,666 

199,380 

168,240 

February   . 

203,055 

203.888 

192,497 

191,635 

145,397 

March        .      . 

— 

228,385 

202,157 

200,615 

167,424 

April 

— 

228,213 

222,700 

212,935 

175,210 

May 

_ 

224,888 

225,032 

223,867 

189,216 

June 



214,709 

217,600 

224,920 

192,506 

July 

— 

195,233 

225,234 

228,151 

191,681 

August 

— 

191,423 

228,296 

220,792 

192,106 

September  . 

— 

179,950 

213,249 

204,262 

192,186 

October      . 

— 

234,928 

222,653 

205,466 

191,478 

November  . 

— 

240,573 

236,307 

196,668 

183,058 

December  . 

— 

199,500 

233,397 

217,316 

190,383 

Total      . 

410,958 

2,569,201 

2,623,788 

2,526,007 

2,178,885 

CROWN  COLONY  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When 
Redeemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Barbadoes  3£%  ins.  (t) 

375,000 

1925-42* 

96 

81 

1  Mar.—  1  Sep. 

Brit.  Guiana  3%  ins.  (t) 

250,000 

1923-45f 

84£ 

m 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Ceylon  4%  ins.  (t)  .      . 
Do.  3%  ins.  (0-      .     . 
Hong-Kong  3J%  ins  (t) 
Jamaica  4%  ins.  (t)     . 

1,076,100 
2,850,000 
1,485,733 
1,099,048 

1934 
1940 
1918-43f 
1934 

106 
86i 
98 
105 

8& 

81 
4 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 
1  May—  1  Nov. 
15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3£%  ins.  (t)     .      . 

1,455,500 

1919-49f 

96 

% 

24  Jan.—  24  July. 

Mauritius    8%   guar.j 
Great  Britain  (t)  .  ) 

600,000 

1940 

92 

3r7B 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  ins.  (t).     .      . 

482,390 

1937 

105 

3H 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Sierra  Leone  3^%  ins.  (t) 

725,101 

1929-54f 

97 

3| 

1  June—  1  Dec. 

Trinidad  4%  ins.   .     . 
Do.  3%  ins.  (t).     .      . 

422,593 
600,000 

1917-42* 
1922-44f 

101 

85 

8*1 

sit 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 
15  Jan.—  15  July. 

Hong-Kong  &  Shang-\ 
hai  Bank  Shares     ./ 

120,000 

Div.  £4£ 

£85 

5 

Feb.—  Aug. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  shorter  period, 
t  Yield  calculated  on  longer  period, 
(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
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The  revived  interest  in  rubber  shares  has  been  well  sustained. 
Some  indication  of  what  the  growth  of  the  plantation  industry 
means  to  our  possessions  in  the  Middle  East  is  afforded  by  the 
Government  returns  as  to  the  exports  of  rubber  from  the  Malay 
States.  During  January  they  amounted  to  1,329,170  Ibs.  against 
768,743  Ibs.  during  the  corresponding  month  of  last  year. 


RUBBER   SHARES. 


Company, 

Issued 
Capital. 

Area 
planted. 

Nominal 
Value  of 
Share. 

Amount 
paid-up. 

Price. 

£ 

150  000 

Acres. 
3  391 

2s. 

2s. 

24s.  6rf. 

Batu  Tiga  
Bukit  Rajah  .  . 

74^300 
66  700 

1,545 
2,772 

£1 
£1 

£1 
£1 

4f 
15i 

Consolidated  Malay  .  .  . 
Highlands  and  Lowlands 

62,900 
317.770 
225  000 

2,196 
4,707 
3  127 

£1 
£1 
£1 

2s. 
£1 
£1 

24s.  6d. 

«i 

« 

Kuala  Lumpur  .... 
Lanadron  

180,000 
265,217 
100  000 

2,584 
4,570 
4  192 

£1 

£1 
2s. 

£1 
£1 

2s 

BT 

5 
51s. 

Pataling  
Straits  (Bertam)  .... 
Vallambrosa  

22^500 
200,000 
50,600 

1,454 
3,080 
1,807 

2s. 
2s. 
2s. 

2s. 
2s. 
2s. 

3 
7s.  9d. 
37s. 

EGYPTIAN  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Amount  or 
Number  of 
Shares. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Egyptian  Govt.  Guaranteed  Loan  (t)  . 
„        Unified  Debt  

£7,414,700 
£55,971,960 

3 

4 

99 
100 

97 

3 

National  Bank  of  Egypt      .... 
Bank  of  Egypt 

300,000 
50  000 

9 
14 

10 
121 

26^ 

4 

Agricultural  Bank  of  Egypt,  Ordinary 
„               „              ,,      Preferred 
„               „              „      Bonds     . 

496,000 
125,000 
£2,350,000 

? 

3* 

y 

10 
100 

7" 
9 
86* 

*T7* 

4 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


TEUSTEE. 


March  24,  1911. 


NOTICE  TO  CONTRIBUTORS. — The  Editor  of  THE  EMPIRE  REVIEW  cannot  hold 
himself  responsible  in  any  case  for  the  return  of  MS.  He  will,  however, 
always  be  glad  to  consider  any  contributions  which  may  be  submitted  to  him ; 
and  when  postage-stamps  are  enclosed  every  effort  will  be  made  to  return 
rejected  contributions  promptly.  Contributors  are  specially  requested  to  put 
their  names  and  addresses  on  their  manuscripts,  and  to  have  them  typewritten. 


THE    EMPIRE 
REVIEW 

"  Far  as  the  breeze  can  bear,  the  billows  foam, 
Survey  our  empire,  and  behold  our  home." — Byron. 

VOL.  XXI.  MAY,   1911.  No.   124. 


AN  ENGLISHMAN'S  IMPRESSIONS  OF 
GREATER  BRITAIN 

No  one  will  deny  the  important  position  of  Australia  and  Canada 
in  the  British  Empire,  nor  the  interest  shown  in  them  by  the 
people  of  the  Motherland.  Those  more  directly  concerned  are 
the  young  men  of  our  country  who  wish  to  make  their  home  in 
the  Dominions  oversea,  finding  as  they  do  all  the  trades  here  so 
greatly  overstocked. 

What  are  these  young  men  to  do  ?  They  have  to  decide 
between  two  great  nations,  Australia  and  Canada,  now  both 
equally  desirous  of  getting  them.  I  say  "now"  because  the 
enthusiasm  for  immigrants  was  not  formerly  very  marked  in 
Australia.  What  have  these  countries  to  offer  the  emigrant? 
Canada  will  say :  We  give  you  160  acres  of  land,  free,  near  the 
railway,  and  as  you  come  from  the  "  old  country "  you  shall 
have  special  attention.  But  you  must  be  fit  and  strong,  and 
prepared  to  work  hard,  and  you  must  have  a  clean  record.  If 
you  work  hard  you  will  make  £100  on  every  100  acres,  net  profit, 
and  in  two  or  three  years'  time  you  will  be  able  to  afford  to  visit 
England  every  Christmas,  for  in  the  winter-time  in  Canada  there 
is  little  work  to  be  done.  This  is  roughly  their  manifesto,  and  a 
very  attractive  one  it  is.  How  well  it  has  succeeded  is  shown  by 
the  immigration  statistics. 

But  the  immigrant  must  be  prepared  to  rough  it  at  first ;  he 
must  learn  to  work  really  hard,  much  harder  than  he  does  at 
home.  This  he  should  be  able  to  do,  as  after  his  first  year  or 
two  he  will  be  working  for  himself,  which  always  arouses  energy. 
Thirdly,  he  must  not  mind,  if  he  settles  in  the  prairie,  the  lone- 
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liness,  which  is  very  acute — especially  to  the  Englishman,  who  is 
used  to  company.  But  when  you  get  your  big  house  you  will  soon 
say  good-bye  to  all  that.  If  you  are  going  to  be  a  labourer,  you 
will  work  for  a  farmer  for  a  year,  and  probably  live  in  his  house. 
You  will  have  been  earning  anything  from  25s.  to  45s.  a  week, 
and  by  the  end  of  your  first  year  you  will  be  able  to  work  for  your- 
self on  your  160  acres.  The  farmer  who  has  just  a  little  capital 
when  he  comes  out,  or  the  labourer,  after  his  first  year,  will  erect 
himself  a  wooden  homestead,  of  which  I  saw  a  type  that  had 
just  been  made  by  a  British  emigrant.  It  was  12  feet  long, 
10  feet  wide,  and  10  feet  high,  with  a  slanting  roof;  and  then, 
after  a  few  years'  time,  you  can  buy  one  or  two  more  blocks  of 
160  acres,  send  home  for  your  wife  and  children,  and  build 
yourself  a  really  big  and  pretty  wooden  house.  The  life  of  a 
wooden  house  is  about  eighty  years ;  it  costs  very  little  to  build — 
anything  from  £20  for  a  hut,  to  £600  for  a  large  house.  All  the 
prairie  soil  is  suitable  for  wheat  farming  and  of  the  very  best. 

Gardeners  are  wanted,  especially  in  the  east,  and  can  usually 
find  a  place,  even  in  the  winter.  They  will  get  about  40s.  a  week, 
and  often  more,  but  rarely  less,  and  they  are  especially  welcome, 
because  they  come  from  the  old  country  and  have  had  a  little 
experience.  A  chauffeur  will  get  about  £2  to  £6  a  week,  and  if 
there  are  many  motors  kept  and  a  second  man,  he  may  get  £8. 
Bricklayers'  wages  have  reached  £8  10s.  a  week,  and  stone- 
masons in  the  prairie  £6  15s.  An  apple-packer  superintendent 
in  Toronto,  the  centre  of  the  fruit  (especially  peaches  and  apples) 
district,  was  getting  £950  a  year.  Mechanical  men  are  also 
welcome  and  secure  good  wages.  What  need  is  there  of  Trades 
Unionism  or  Socialism  in  a  country  like  Canada  ? — and  so  naturally 
there  is  very  little  of  the  former  and  none  of  the  latter.  But  the 
Englishman  of  one  profession  has  to  be  disappointed.  Canada 
has  no  room  for  the  clerk.  Perhaps  the  greatest  need  of  all,  both 
for  Canada  and  Australia,  is  English  women  willing  to  become 
wives. 

But  there  are  a  few  blots,  so  to  speak,  on  Canadian  enter- 
prise :  one  of  them  is  the  water,  a  serious  difficulty  to  the 
teetotaler.  Yet  the  sanitation  is  all  right.  Another  is  the 
roads.  More  often  than  not  a  Canadian  road  would  disgrace 
an  English  village  lane.  Toronto,  Ottawa,  and  some  of  the 
farthest  west  towns  are  slightly  better  in  this  respect.  Then  the 
lighting  in  the  towns  is  not  good,  and  the  pavements  are  nearly 
always  made  of  wood,  which  is  much  the  worse  for  wear,  even 
in  Montreal — the  chief  offender  in  these  matters.  How  can  all 
this  be  accounted  for  ?  Are  the  towns  poor  ?  Certainly  not, 
nothing  and  nobody  is  poor  in  Canada.  But  the  Canadians  seem 
to  prefer  using  their  wealth  in  building  great  edifices,  for  the 
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most  part,  I  admit,  very  fine,  but  they  break  the  uniformity  of  the 
town.  Then  everyone  is  on  the  telephone  in  Canada,  even  in  the 
middle  of  the  prairie.  It  is  the  ordinary  way  of  communication. 
What  a  contrast  to  slow  old  England  !  The  travelling  English- 
man must,  however,  put  his  pride  in  his  pocket  and  must  learn 
not  to  mind  when  he  sees  written  up :  "  You  are  forbidden,"  etc., 
"you  are  requested,"  etc.,  instead  of  "please,"  etc.,  as  in  this 
country. 

To  return  to  the  immigrant,  I  find  it  hard  to  conceive 
any  complaint  that  he  could  make,  except  that  freight  traffic 
is  slow  and  correspondingly  expensive.  The  climate  diffi- 
culty is  not  great,  100°  in  the  shade  is  sometimes  reached 
in  Montreal,  and  40°  below  zero  in  other  parts.  But  these 
readings  are  rare,  and  there  is  always  a  clear  sky  and  usually  sun. 
Above  all  things  the  immigrant  must  learn  to  adapt  himself  to 
the  new  farming  and  other  conditions.  This,  I  am  afraid,  some 
Englishmen  do  not  do ;  and  here  we  have  the  cause  of  the  few 
failures  there  are.  Specially  is  this  trait  observed  in  dairying, 
now  a  great  industry  in  Ontario.  The  newcomers  do  not  like  the 
idea  of  starting  from  the  very  bottom  and  doing  the  dirty  work  and 
then  gradually  working  their  way  up  to  the  top,  especially  when 
they  have  just  come  from  the  top  at  home.  But  it  must  be  done. 
They  often  think  they  know  better  than  the  Canadian,  and  try 
to  bring  in  English  methods,  but  it  never  pays. 

Many  immigrants  come  from  the  Continental  countries  of 
Europe  and  many  from  the  United  States  of  America,  but  all 
make  excellent  citizens  and  become  very  loyal  to  Canada  and 
eventually  to  the  Empire.  The  Canadian's  attitude  towards 
England  is  curious — "Poor  old  Mother  England,  she  has  had 
her  day,  she  is  no  good  now ;  we  must  protect  her  and  take  in 
her  surplus  population."  He  affirms  that  anything  in  Canada 
must  be  far  superior  to  its  equivalent  in  England  or  anywhere 
else.  The  Canadian  has  yet  to  learn  that  England,  for  the  most 
part,  still  excels  Canada ;  the  Canadians  lack  the  respect  due 
from  a  young  nation  to  its  mother,  though  they  certainly  have 
affection.  We  undoubtedly  have  many  things  to  learn  from 
Canada  in  the  way  of  progress,  but  she  also  has  a  great  deal  to 
learn  from  us,  and  she  might  well  make  better  use  of  our  greater 
experience.  In  all  matters  of  agriculture  there  is  no  denying  it 
that  Canada  is  some  twenty-five  years  ahead  of  England.  Her 
agricultural  machines,  that  probably  have  never  been  heard  of  in 
England,  they  have  all  the  latest  improvements.  Canada  cast 
away  years  ago  the  agricultural  appliances  we  are  using  now  ;  hers 
are  much  more  up-to-date  and  labour-saving. 

I  have  been  telling  of  Canada's  enterprise  and  of  the  wonderful 
way  in  which  she  has  gone  ahead ;  but  if  her  press  has  similarly 
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advanced  what  must  it  have  been  like  before  !  There  is  practically 
no  cable  news  of  Europe  and  still  less  of  Great  Britain.  Such 
news  as  there  is  comes  via  New  York  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
prejudice  England  in  the  sight  of  Canadians.  Vancouver  (city) 
papers  are  the  sole  exception  to  my  knowledge.  Their  cabled 
news  service  is  excellent.  As  a  result  of  this  want  of  news  the 
traveller  in  Canada  is  practically  cut  off  from  England ;  he  feels 
that  he  is  at  the  other  end  of  the  globe  when  he  is  really  very 
close  to  the  Motherland.  What  a  difference  to  Australia,  where 
he  feels  he  might  be  at  home,  surrounded  as  he  is  by  a  perfect 
press  with  a  complete  cable  service  giving  every  detail  of  British 
and  European  news. 

There  is  no  land  tax  in  Canada,  and  I  have  it  on  the  best 
authority  that  there  never  will  be.  But  land,  as  a  whole,  is  ex- 
pensive to  buy  and  so  is  labour.  House  rent  is  also  very  dear,  but 
this  does  not  often  trouble  the  working-man,  as  he  usually  possesses 
his  own  house  ;  an  inferior  wooden  hut  in  the  outskirts  of  a  town 
may  mean  £W  a  month  or  more  to  rent.  The  churches,  even  in  the 
villages,  erected  by  the  Presbyterians  and  the  Congregationalists, 
are  very  fine  buildings  mostly  constructed  of  stone,  whereas  the 
Anglican  churches  are  as  a  rule  built  of  wood,  and  their 
clergy  very  poorly  paid,  owing  to  lack  of  funds,  seemingly  because 
of  the  small  interest  shown  by  the  people  in  the  Church  of 
England.  This  is  also  the  case  in  Australia.  The  Salvation 
Army  in  Canada  has  a  very  large  body  of  supporters,  and  the 
Y.M.C.A.  prospers  both  in  Canada  and  in  Australia.  It  is  a  pity 
that  the  working-classes  both  in  Canada  and  Australia  have  not 
a  little  more  savoir  faire.  Striking  exceptions  to  the  contrary, 
however,  are  the  bushmen  of  Australia  and  the  up-country  man 
on  the  prairie  in  Canada. 

When  you  are  travelling  in  Western  Canada  and  in  the 
Bockies  the  cold  is  great,  but  you  are  compensated  by  the 
magnificent  scenery  of  the  mountains.  In  Australia,  it  will  be 
lovely  in  winter,  and  in  summer  in  Victoria  and  parts  of  South 
Australia  it  will  be  merely  like  a  very  hot  English  summer.  The 
emigrant  to  New  South  Wales,  West  Australia,  and  especially 
Queensland,  will  undoubtedly  have  to  get  acclimatised  by  a  year 
or  two  of  unpleasantness  to  what  is  beyond  question  in  some  parts 
great  heat.  On  the  coast  it  is  very  enervating,  and  you  get  hot 
winds,  which  bring  tremendous  dust-storms.  But  it  is  well 
worth  while  for  emigrants  to  suffer  all  this,  as  is  shown  by  the 
way  the  newcomers  flock  to  Queensland,  which  attracts  a  far 
larger  majority  than  any  other  State.  It  would  be  a  great  help 
to  all  the  States  if  the  idea  so  prevalent  in  England  was  got  rid 
of,  namely,  that  Australia  is  all  scrub  and  bush  and  therefore 
hideous.  This  is  altogether  incorrect.  Parts  of  Australia  are 
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very  pretty  indeed,  though  of  course  they  do  not  rival  the 
grandeur  of  Canada's  best. 

When  I  was  in  Canada  I  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  out  the 
reason  of  her  success ;  it  stares  you  in  the  face.  It  is  her 
railways.  They  have  stimulated  emigration  enormously.  In  a 
few  years'  time  there  will  be  three  parallel  lines  across  Canada ; 
at  present  there  is  one  with  numerous  branches,  and  the  other  two 
go  most  of  the  way.  The  East  is  a  regular  network  of  railways. 
The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company's  policy  is  to  build  in 
front  of  population,  into  very  often  uninhabited  country,  and  then 
the  people  come.  They  sell  the  land  first-hand  to  the  settlers, 
and  they  fertilise  and  irrigate  it  themselves.  They  are  strongly 
supported  and  encouraged  by  the  Government,  who  often  give 
grants.  Could  State  railways  ever  have  done  all  this,  or  anything 
like  it?  You  have  only  to  look  at  Australia  for  the  answer. 
There  the  railways  are  slow  and  very  unenterprising,  only  going 
where,  by  reason  of  a  large  population,  it  is  absolutely  necessary, 
and  success  can  be  guaranteed.  They  take  no  risks  themselves, 
and  refuse  offers  from  private  companies  or  individuals,  who  are 
willing  to  take  risks.  Australia  will  always  be  greatly  handi- 
capped until  private  enterprise  is  allowed  to  step  in.  What 
harm  can  it  do  if  the  companies  fail.  The  Government  is  not 
liable,  and  it  would  have  the  effect  of  opening  up  the  country. 
State  jealousies  have  caused  differences  in  the  gauge  on  the 
railways  in  the  different  States,  and  this  naturally  gives  endless 
trouble.  Australian  railways,  however,  have  one  great  advantage 
to  the  Englishman  over  Canadians.  The  rolling-stock  consists 
of  separate  carriages,  and  not  long  saloons,  which  are  far  less 
comfortable.  But  the  Australian  railways  are  terribly  slow, 
averaging  sometimes  under  fifteen  miles  an  hour. 

There  is  one  exception  to  the  wealth  shown  everywhere  in 
Canada.  That  is  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  and  especially  Quebec 
town.  The  French-Canadian  is  not  nearly  so  energetic  as  his 
fellows,  and  I  should  say  he  does  not  appreciate  the  general 
bustle  all  round  him.  For  instance,  in  Quebec  town  you  are 
struck  at  once  by  the  uncared-for  look  of  the  place.  The  French- 
man as  a  rule  is  prepared  to  let  things  go  on  in  the  ordinary  way, 
and  not  to  trouble  or  bother  himself ;  the  national  spirit  of 
enterprise  certainly  cannot  be  traced  to  him.  But  of  course 
there  are  exceptions.  In  the  west  especially  all  is  energy ;  but 
Victoria  is  somewhat  unkempt  and  forlorn-looking.  It  boasts 
itself  of  not  going  ahead  and  of  being  very  English. 

Many  million  pounds  of  British  capital  are  now  invested  in 
Canada,  and  more  money  is  pouring  in.  Nothing  can  fail,  it  is 
merely  a  matter  of  which  pays  best.  If  you  purchase  land  as 
farming  land  within  a  few  miles  of  a  large  go-ahead  town,  as 
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the  town  grows  you  will  be  certain  to  sell  it  at  a  good  profit  as 
building  land. 

Canada  now  has  a  population  of  about  7£  millions.  I  shrink 
from  estimating  what  she  will  be  in  ten  years'  time.  It  will 
probably  be  somewhere  near  twenty  millions.  Canada  is  bound 
to  attract  people,  as  the  cost  of  living  is  so  cheap  for  the 
working  man,  and  while  now  the  employer  finds  the  expensive 
labour  rather  a  trial,  as  population  and  so  competition  grows,  this 
will  right  itself. 

The  Dominion  Government  is  intent  on  everyone  becoming 
more  or  less  experts  at  farming ;  not  only  do  they  send  persons 
about  the  country  to  give  lectures  in  agriculture  explaining  them 
by  practical  demonstrations,  but  they  give  large  grants  of 
three  or  four  thousand  a  year  to  some  of  the  great  agricultural 
colleges.  These  colleges  are  unique  to  Canada ;  one  built  by  a 
local  millionaire  philanthropist,  of  whom  there  are  many  in 
Canada,  cost  well  over  a  million  and  a  half  pounds.  They  usually 
take  girls  as  well  as  boys,  and  the  fees  are  small  enough  to  enable 
the  sons  of  farmers  to  enter.  All  over  the  country  there  are 
Government  experimental  farms,  where  the  farmer  learns  what  is 
best  to  be  grown  in  his  particular  district  and  how  best  to  grow 
it.  These  farms  are  a  sort  of  bureau  for  all  agricultural  know- 
ledge, and  experts  give  advice  and  help  to  any  farmer  who 
applies.  The  farms  are  well  run,  and  of  the  greatest  value,  for  in 
Canada  farmers  are  not  too  proud  to  take  advice  and  ask  help 
like  they  are  at  home.  In  Ontario,  besides  the  large  orchards  and 
a  few  factories  which  make  agricultural  machines,  there  is  a  big 
cheese  industry  in  the  making,  and  its  success  is  entirely  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  farmers  have  learnt  the  value  of  co-operation — a 
thing  that  never  could  be  drilled  into  the  English  mind.  Ontario 
has  over  a  thousand  cheese- factories. 

Irrigation  is  a  matter  that  must  not  be  left  out  in  an  article  of 
this  kind.  The  chief  works  are  in  the  west,  and  are  carried  on 
by  private  land  companies  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  Eailway.  No 
money  has  been  spared,  and  several  million  acres  have  been 
fertilised.  It  is  a  wonderful  sight  to  see  the  tremendous  big 
canals  going  through  endless  tracts  of  prairie.  They  start  out 
eastwards  from  Calgary,  one  of  the  places  that  struck  me  most  in 
Canada.  It  was  going  ahead  so  very  fast,  and  is  admirably 
situated,  a  very  pretty  place  for  those  who  have  made  their  money 
and  want  to  settle  down.  It  gets  a  very  large  quantity  of 
American  trade  direct,  en  route  for  Vancouver,  to  be  shipped. 
Calgary  is  also  going  to  be  a  great  railway  centre.  Another  place 
that  impressed  me  was  Port  Arthur,  an  important  port  on  Lake 
Superior  sharing  with  Fort  William  the  great  grain  trade.  It  is 
famous  for  its  elevators.  Like  Calgary,  Port  Arthur  is  rather  a 
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thorn  to  Winnipeg;  both  places  are  getting  an  uncomfortable 
amount  of  trade  that  once  belonged  solely  to  Winnipeg.  Port 
Arthur  has  only  twenty-five  thousand  people  now,  and  Calgary  a 
hundred  thousand,  but  in  ten  years'  time  I  am  confident  they 
will  both  have  reached  five  or  six  hundred  thousand.  At  Port 
Arthur  a  piece  of  land  on  a  corner  where  a  cross-road  was 
mapped  out  fetched  £300  per  square  foot.  At  Calgary  for  three 
miles  round  the  town  small  plots  of  land,  just  room  enough  for 
a  small  house,  were  already  sold  for  building  purposes.  Other 
towns  also  growing  at  a  gigantic  rate  are  Toronto,  Fort  William, 
Vancouver,  Montreal  and  Winnipeg.  Toronto,  beyond  a  doubt, 
is  the  prettiest  and  best  laid  out  town  in  the  whole  of  Canada. 

At  Vancouver  the  great  lumber  mills  are  a  distinct  attraction, 
but  there  are  some  who  think  there  is  too  much  Oriental  labour 
utilised  notwithstanding  the  £100  poll-tax  on  the  Chinese  and  a 
limit  in  numbers  to  the  Japanese.  It  will  not  be  long  before 
Vancouver  becomes  Canada's  greatest  trading  port.  At  present 
it  comes  after  Halifax,  with  St.  John  and  Quebec  and  Montreal 
running  it  very  close.  Port  Churchill  on  Hudson's  Bay  should 
have  a  future  when  joined  by  rail  to  Winnipeg,  as  it  shortens  the 
sea  journey  to  England.  The  Port  will  also  be  an  important 
commercial  asset  to  Winnipeg.  Port  Rupert  is,  I  understand,  to 
be  made  a  great  port  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  and  the 
Canadian  Pacific  intend  making  it  their  terminus.  It  is  closer  to 
Japan  and  China  than  Vancouver. 

Besides  the  large  centres,  there  are  other  places  the  visitor 
to  Canada  should  not  miss.  He  should  certainly  go  down  the 
St.  Lawrence  at  the  end  of  September  to  Quebec  and  see  the 
lovely  maples,  the  colour  of  which  is  wonderful.  You  see  their 
bright  scarlet  all  the  way  between  Rimouski  and  Quebec  where 
they  are  at  their  best,  Spencer  Wood  being  the  climax.  The 
historian  will  revel  in  the  old  town  and  in  the  Heights  of  Abraham. 
Then  no  one  should  leave  Canada  without  visiting  Regina,  the 
capital  of  Saskatchewan,  Saskatoon,  a  place  that  is  growing 
tremendously,  and  Edmonton.  Regina  is  the  great  wheat  centre 
in  the  middle  of  the  prairie,  and  will  soon  be  quite  a  large  town. 
Its  wealth  is  shown  by  its  Parliament  buildings,  great  stately 
buildings  costing  nearly  a  million  pounds,  but  at  present  its  popula- 
tion is  only  thirteen  thousand.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  Royal  North- 
West  Mounted  Police,  a  magnificent  body  of  men,  very  hardy  and 
perfectly  organised.  Dawson  City,  of  Klondyke  gold  fame,  is 
most  interesting ;  it  is  the  best  representative  place  of  Canadian 
minerals,  which  lie  scattered  all  over  British  Columbia  and 
the  Rockies.  Ottawa  is  a  very  pretty  town  with  pretty  country 
around.  Its  population  is  about  100,000.  Medicine  Hat 
should  also  be  visited;  here  cowboy  exhibitions  can  best  be 
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seen,  a  thing  fast  dying  out,  and  one  that  must  be  the  tourist's 
dream.  This  expedition  means  a  drive  of  about  50  miles  into 
the  heart  of  the  prairie,  an  interesting  experience,  following  the 
course  of  the  Bow  river.  Medicine  Hat  is  a  growing  town ;  it 
is  famous  for  its  natural  gas,  unkindly  interpreted  by  an  enemy 
in  another  sense.  At  its  big  brick  factory  all  races  are  employed, 
but  the  labour  is  mostly  supplied  by  Galicians  and  Englishmen. 
Gleichen  is  an  interesting  place  ;  from  it  the  giant  irrigation  works 
can  best  be  seen  and  an  Indian  Reserve.  The  wonderful  sunsets, 
at  their  best  on  the  prairie,  are  a  source  of  absolute  bliss  to  the 
sentimentalist.  The  traveller  will  find  hotel  food  expensive,  but 
he  can  get  very  good  rooms  in  them  quite  cheap. 

I  have  just  one  word  more  of  praise  for  Canada,  and  that  is 
its  wonderful  educational  system.  The  Canadians  lavish  money  on 
their  schools.  Nothing  could  be  better  done.  But  to  the  patriotic 
Briton,  their  great  virtue  is  that  in  them  Imperialism  is  taught  as 
a  part  of  the  routine  work.  That  is  what  we  badly  need  in 
England.  In  dealing  with  most  other  countries,  politics  would 
have  first  consideration.  But  it  is  not  so  in  Canada ;  of  course 
there  is  the  political  crowd  which  pour  fires  of  abuse  on  opponents, 
but  that  is  so  in  all  countries.  But  the  Canadian  working-man 
as  a  rule  takes  no  real  interest  in  politics.  I  heard  a  good  deal 
of  criticism  passed  on  the  Government  policy  regarding  the 
Navy  and  became  convinced  of  their  mistake,  which  should  help 
the  Conservative  party  greatly  in  the  next  general  election. 
As  regards  preference,  the  people  are  decidedly  in  favour  of  a 
greater  allowance  to  our  goods,  and  from  what  I  have  seen  and 
heard,  the  majority  are  strongly  against  reciprocity  with  the 
States;  all  Ministers  agree  to  the  desirability  of  making  a 
greater  allowance,  only  it  must  be  mutual.  This  surely  seems 
fair.  It  must  not  be  all  on  one  side. 

Now  to  turn  to  Australia.  The  first  thing  that  strikes  the 
stranger  is  that  the  whole  place  is  humming  with  politics,  a 
contrast  to  Canada.  Everyone  pours  out  their  political  woes  to 
you.  Politics  is  the  chief  topic  of  conversation.  As  in  Canada, 
a  great  source  of  criticism  has  been  the  Government's  naval 
policy,  and  there  again  I  agree  with  the  critics.  What  is  the 
good  of  a  few  small  ships?  They  could  never  keep  off  an 
invader's  attack.  Let  Australia  give  a  money  grant  to  our  Navy, 
and  it  would  be  of  some  practical  use.  As  I  shall  have  to  deal 
somewhat  largely  with  politics,  I  should  like  to  say  one  thing 
in  appreciation,  and  that  is,  the  political  field  is  free  from 
corruption.  Australia  may  well  be  proud  of  it.  Here  she  gains 
a  very  big  point  in  her  favour  as  against  Canada,  where  honesty 
in  politics  is  at  a  somewhat  low  ebb.  Another  point  where 
Australia  is  superior  to  Canada  is  in  her  factories.  Australia 
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is  certainly  over-done  by  officialism;   but  it  is  not  half  so  bad 
as  many  other  countries  run  on  similar  lines. 

Another  thing  that  strikes  one,  coming  as  I  did  straight  from 
Canada,  was  the  lack  of  enterprise  ostensibly  shown  over  the 
railway  question.  And  last,  but  not  least,  there  are  immense, 
unparalleled  and  inexhaustible  possibilities  in  agriculture,  as  well 
as  in  minerals.  I  was,  however,  disappointed  with  the  way  in 
which  Australians  have  failed  to  make  use  of  these  opportunities, 
owing  to  the  short-sightedness  and  apathy  of  their  Governments, 
past  and  present,  Federal  and  State. 

I  certainly  heard  people  by  the  score  abusing  the  present 
Ministry,  but  that  does  not  mean  that  I  heard  them  praise  their 
predecessors  in  office,  the  Liberals.  To  most  Australians  it  is  a 
matter  of  bad  versus  worse.  They  say  the  Liberal  Government 
was  at  least  inactive,  and  that  the  Labour  Party  is  offensively 
very  active.  For  a  young  country  like  Australia  nothing  is  more 
fatal  than  to  have  a  ministry  that  does  nothing  and  allow  things 
to  slide,  that  gets  through  a  lot  of  talking  but  very  little  doing. 
Better  to  do  something  and  make  some  bad  mistakes  at  first, 
and  eventually  really  useful  legislation  will  follow.  What  is  badly 
wanted  in  Australia — as,  indeed,  in  Canada  too — is  a  leisured 
class,  men  who  could  afford  to  enter  politics  for  duty's  sake.  At 
present  everyone  in  Australia  and  Canada  is  working  to  make  his 
pile,  and  then  he  goes  away. 

As  a  whole,  Australians  are  not  averse  to  criticism.  Often 
they  would  agree  with  the  most  outspoken  views  a  stranger  could 
advance,  and  they  were  always  very  pleasant  when  opinions 
differed.  For  instance,  Mr.  Foster  Fraser's  book  on  Australia, 
which  has  been  very  widely  read,  I  have  heard  greatly  praised. 
I  can  count  on  my  fingers  the  number  of  people  who  were 
indignant  at  it  and  said  it  was  all  untrue  ;  and  from  what  I  have 
seen  of  Australia,  he  has  certainly  succeeded  at  getting  at  the 
truth,  and  he  has  been  very  fair.  There  is  one  very  curious 
thing  about  Australia.  When  settlers  in  the  past  have  brought 
over  things  from  home,  if  they  can  exist  at  all,  they  prosper,  and 
increase  to  such  an  extent  that  they  cannot  be  checked  and 
become  a  pest,  and  a  tremendous  amount  of  money  is  spent  in 
trying  to  keep  them  down.  Among  these  pests  are  rabbits,  foxes, 
blackberries  and  sweet  briar,  and  all  these  were  originally  intended 
as  a  luxury. 

The  Canadians  have  a  somewhat  poor  estimation  of  the 
Australian.  When  travelling  in  Canada,  I  was  told  the 
following  story.  A  little  Canadian  boy,  on  learning  that  a  certain 
Englishman  was  going  on  from  Canada  to  Australia,  said,  "  Say  ! 
are  you  going  to  Australia  ?  Guess  they  are  half  asleep  over 
there,  aren't  they  ?  "  Now,  after  visiting  Canada,  the  land  of 
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enterprise  and  bustle,  the  truth  of  that  contemptuous  statement 
becomes  painfully  apparent.  For  instance,  in  spite  of  all  their 
shipping,  contracts  have  only  just  been  signed  for  establishing  a 
wireless  telegraphy  station  on  the  coast.  Ought  not  this  to  have 
been  done  years  ago,  considering  all  their  traffic  ?  At  any  rate,  if 
it  had  been  Canada  it  would  have  been.  Certainly  Australia  has 
shown  enterprise  over  its  telephone  system,  which  stretches  all 
over  the  bush,  and  if  not  so  perfect  as  Canada,  is  certainly  very 
good,  and  much  better  than  at  home.  But  what  has  Australia 
done  to  attract  British"  capital,  and  more  important  still,  to  bring 
in  population  ? 

I  have  said  that  Australia  has  unrivalled  possibilities:  so  it 
has.  It  has  greater  mineral  wealth  than  any  other  country  in 
the  world.  It  is  going  to  be  a  serious  rival  to  Canada  in  wheat- 
growing.  It  is  already  the  greatest  wool-producing  country  in 
the  whole  world  (a  large  amount  of  which  goes  to  Germany  and 
France) ;  it  has  a  fruit-growing  capacity  which  easily  surpasses  that 
of  Canada.  And  yet  Canada  prospers  and  increases,  and  is  seen  at 
her  best,  with  a  7£  million  population,  while  Australia  is  seen  at 
her  worst,  with  her  4£  million  population,  smaller  than  that  of 
Ceylon.  Dare  I  say  that  several  Australians  admitted  to  me  that 
if  Australia  had  been  a  Crown  colony  under  British  management 
(or,  let  me  add,  under  Canadian)  she  would  have  had  ten  times 
the  population  and  wealth  and  amount  of  railways.  Under  such 
rule  a  little  more  might  possibly  have  been  done  for  the 
Northern  Territory.  I  believe  there  is  a  really  great  future  for 
the  Northern  Territory,  and  it  should  long  ago  have  been 
developed.  Eminent  scientists  tell  of  rich  gold  in  the  central 
districts  and  the  north,  and  it  would  certainly  make  excellent 
pasture  land.  For  Australian  pluck,  you  have  only  to  look  at 
the  great  Trans-Continental  Telegraph  Line,  built  by  South 
Australia,  or  better  still,  at  the  marvellous  feat  of  bringing  the 
water  all  along  in  gigantic  pipes  from  Mundaring,  near  Perth,  to 
Coolgardie  and  Kalgoorlie,  about  380  miles  away,  through  what  is 
mostly  desert  country.  It  showed  pluck  in  the  Government,  and 
in  Sir  John  Forrest,  who  was  then  the  Premier,  since  if  it  had 
failed  it  would  have  wrecked  his  reputation,  owing  to  the  waste 
of  so  much  money.  But  above  all,  it  showed  pluck  in  the  engineer 
who  carried  it  out,  Mr.  O'Connor.  And  it  showed  one  thing  else, 
it  showed  to  what  extent  one  single  collection  of  people  can  lack 
gratitude.  It  shows  how  one  of  the  most  unpardonable  moral 
sins  was  committed  in  driving  a  man  to  suicide,  by  base  and 
entirely  false  insinuations,  when  he  was  doing  one  of  the  greatest 
works  that  have  ever  been  done.  In  most  countries  men  who 
serve  their  State  are  honoured.  It  is  a  bad  omen  to  a  country 
when  they  are  not. 
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If  you  want  to  please  an  Australian  tell  him  that  what  you  see 
in  his  particular  place  is  better  than  its  equivalent  elsewhere.  If 
you  compare  one  State  with  another,  favourably  to  the  one  you 
are  in,  their  joy  is  unbounded,  and  if  the  other  way  they  are 
positively  hurt,  and  console  themselves  by  saying  that  you  are  an 
officious  and  biassed  Englishman,  who  knows  nothing  about  it,  and 
whose  opinion  therefore  is  nothing  worth.  Such  is  the  extent 
of  State  jealousy,  which  is  doing  so  much  harm.  In  Canada 
it  is  all  the  country ;  the  Alberta  man  is  proud  of  the  large 
cities  in  the  East ;  but  in  Australia  the  State  comes  first.  It  is 
of  the  utmost  necessity,  for  the  good  of  Australia,  that  the  States 
should  combine  more  than  they  do ;  New  South  Wales  and 
Victoria  are  the  chief  rivals,  both  rather  ignore  the  other  States, 
though  Queensland  and  Western  Australia  have  each  more 
possibilities  than  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  put  together. 

A  visitor  should  not  fail  to  see  the  great  goldfields,  especially 
those  of  Western  Australia,  and  the  chief  sources  of  production 
and  industries  in  each  State.  A  visit  to  some  of  the  great  sheep- 
runs,  best  seen  in  New  South  Wales,  is  imperative.  The  Northern 
Victorian  irrigation  works  should  also  be  seen,  and  though 
opinion  differs  as  to  their  value  and  use,  the  Victorian  Govern- 
ment have  certainly  taken  a  great  deal  of  trouble  over  them ; 
they  yield  excellent  crops  of  lucerne,  and  are  specially  suited  to 
the  English  emigrant.  These  works  have  enabled  a  large  area 
for  fruit-growing  and  vines  to  be  opened  up.  No  visit  to  Australia 
would  be  complete  without  going  over  Sydney  Harbour.  Really 
fine  Botanical  Gardens  can  be  seen  at  all  the  capitals.  A  day 
spent  at  Yass,  the  site  for  the  new  Federal  capital,  is  also 
interesting,  especially  as  there  is  no  town  there  yet,  and  it  is  in 
the  middle  of  the  bush.  I  should  like  also  to  press  on  the 
traveller  the  claims  of  the  Sydney  wool  market,  which  from 
personal  experience  I  can  speak  of  as  both  interesting  and  lively. 
Then  there  are  the  freezing-works  and  slaughter  yards,  at 
Footscray,  just  outside  Melbourne.  Though  I  am  without  any 
American  experience,  I  am  sure  these  works  and  yards  must  be 
a  serious  rival  to  Chicago. 

I  noticed  that  exports  from  England  seem  to  find  their  way 
much  more  freely  into  Australia  than  Canada,  where  things  are, 
for  the  most  part,  American.  Yet,  in  spite  of  Australia's  manu- 
factures, and  the  fact  that  she  turns  out  a  great  deal  of  machinery 
herself,  England  still  holds  the  upper  hand ;  you  see  evidences 
of  this  everywhere  by  familiar  names  of  well-known  British  firms, 
Sheffield  knives  and  Staffordshire  china.  I  hope  it  will  not  seem 
unkind  and  discouraging  to  quote  that  a  certain  piece  of  English 
machinery  I  saw  in  the  goldfields  in  West  Australia  saved  the 
company  £9,200  annually  over  the  Australian  machinery  they 
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had  before.  But  Australians  are  very  good  at  machinery,  owing 
to  their  inventive  and  quick  mind.  The  Australian  travels  far 
more  than  the  Canadian,  and  a  seafaring  life  is  much  more  taken 
to  than  in  Canada,  where  the  people  leave  the  sea  alone  and  stick 
to  the  land.  I  should  like  to  suggest  to  some  of  my  friends  in 
Australia  that  they  would  do  well  when  they  visit  England  to 
go  via  Canada,  if  only  to  improve  their  geography.  Many  have 
a  very  misconceived  idea  about  Canadian  weather  and  Canada 
generally.  Some  Australians  believe  it  to  be  an  ice  desert  with 
ten  months  of  winter  every  year,  they  cannot  conceive  why 
emigrants  go  there,  especially  when  they  might  go  to  Australia. 
This  is  a  trouble  to  Ministers  as  well,  who  fail  to  see  how  Canada 
can  possibly  attract. 

Only  once  during  my  sojourn  in  Australia  was  I  seriously 
annoyed,  and  that  was  when  a  gentleman  talked  in  an  airy 
way  about  blunders  of  Downing  Street.  I  am  quite  aware 
that  Downing  Street  has  made  many  regrettable  mistakes  over 
colonial  policy ;  but  it  is  hardly  the  place  of  an  Australian  to 
say  so,  when  he  knows,  or  should  know,  that  Australia  has 
made  far  more  blunders  than  most  countries  by  a  long  way. 
The  Empire  is  a  partnership  with  Great  Britain  at  its  head, 
and  not  Australia.  Some  Australians  are  inclined  to  forget  that. 
A  really  sensible  thing  the  Commonwealth  Parliament  can 
boast  of  is  the  legislation  passed  for  Universal  Military  Training. 
In  this  they  have  certainly  beaten  the  Motherland.  I  am  told, 
however,  that  their  legislative  powers  are  not  nearly  strict  enough, 
that  it  is  easy  to  evade  the  Act,  and  military  authorities  complain 
of  the  shortness  of  the  training.  But  at  any  rate  it  is  the  first 
step.  Let  them  supplement  their  wisdom  over  this  by  building 
a  trans-continental  railway,  and  by  joining  up  West  Australia 
by  rail.  A  private  company,  I  am  told,  once  offered  to  do  the 
first,  but  the  Government  refused  it,  and  it  had  capital.  Can 
such  folly  be  imagined  ? 

Australians  and  Canadians,  especially  the  former,  take  a 
very  fair  interest  in  English  politics,  the  weakness  of  the 
former  being  over  the  House  of  Lords  question,  and  of  the  latter 
over  Irish  Home  Rule.  The  Australians  support  the  abolition 
of  our  Upper  House,  on  the  grounds  that  all  peers  are  useless 
men,  wastrels  who  never  have  done  any  work.  Canadians 
strongly  support  Home  Kule  for  Ireland;  in  fact,  members 
of  both  political  parties  take  a  militant  share  in  its  furtherance. 
Their  reasons  are,  that  as  they  have  it,  why  should  not  Ireland  ? 
Many  of  them,  including  some  of  their  leading  men,  would 
favour  complete  county  Home  Rule  in  every  county  in  the 
British  Isles,  with  an  Imperial  Parliament  to  deal  with  only  the 
most  important  questions. 
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The  great  question  troubling  Australia  now  is  Socialism. 
In  England  you  are  asked  to  choose  between  that  and  Tariff 
Eeform  ;  but  in  Australia  it  is  between  Socialism  and  Feudalism. 
This  last  is  a  thing  Australians  and  Canadians  absolutely  lack, 
and  until  they  have  learnt  its  importance  and  necessity,  they 
will  miss  much.  One  gentleman  who  had  spent  most  of  his 
life  in  Australia  said  to  me,  "  The  more  I  live  in  Australia,  the 
more  I  believe  in  the  good  old  feudal  days."  Perhaps,  under- 
lying that,  he  was  suggesting  the  advisability  of  having  some 
Anglo-Indian  officers  to  govern  Australia,  with  their  "do," 
"fetch,"  "  go,"  and  no  "pleases."  It  would  certainly  do  a  great 
deal  of  good.  The  equalisation  of  classes  in  Australia  and  in 
Canada  is  having  a  disastrous  effect ;  it  means  no  discipline,  no 
obedience  and  no  control. 

In  Australia  both  parties  combine  over  the  white-Australia 
policy.  It  is  a  dangerous  attitude  to  take  up,  in  that  it  is  leaving 
large  portions  of  the  continent  uncultivated,  since  Oriental  labour 
is  much  more  suited  to  the  requirements  of  tropical  districts. 
Also  it  offends  nations  Australia  would  be  powerless  to  forbid,  if 
the  worst  came  to  the  worst.  And  aid  from  England  would 
mean  serious  complications  with  foreign  powers.  If  the  Japanese 
wish  to  come,  they  can,  for  all  that  Australia  could  do  to  stop 
them.  But  I  do  not  suggest  bringing  in  the  Oriental  without 
restrictions.  He  should  be  compelled  to  keep  to  the  tropical 
regions,  in  order  to  avoid  entering  into  competition  with  the 
white  man  over  wages.  And  these  being  so  low  would  make 
labour  very  cheap,  a  great  boon  to  the  employer  and  the  Govern- 
ment. There  is  far  too  much  overcrowding  in  the  world  at 
the  present  time  for  it  to  be  possible  for  vast  tracts  of  country 
to  remain  uninhabited.  I  consider  that  it  is  beyond  Australia's 
rights  to  forbid  entrance  to  British  subjects,  whatever  their 
colour  be.  And  here,  I  think,  the  Imperial  Government  ought 
to  step  in.  Our  laws  are  of  primary  importance,  and  they  allow 
a  British  subject  to  go  wherever  he  wishes  in  the  Empire.  How 
would  Australians  like  to  be  forbidden  to  touch  Indian  soil ; 
surely  every  whit  as  just. 

Socialism  is  looming  in  Australia  very  large  just  now  and  its 
evils  are  slightly  magnified  by  the  hard-hit  landowners.  Magnified, 
because  they  have  never  before  known  what  it  is  to  be  hit.  We 
at  home  are  growing  accustomed  to  being  hit  by  taxation.  Now, 
beyond  a  doubt,  this  Australian  Land  Tax  is  right  in  principle. 
But  a  unique  and  very  clearly  marked,  if  natural,  lack  of  know- 
ledge of  government  has  made  the  details  hopelessly  unfair  and 
offensively  wrong.  I  have  heard  the  most  violent  opinions 
expressed  on  both  sides,  and  am  convinced  that  the  evil  lies 
in  the  failure  to  discriminate  between  land  that  is  fit  for 
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closer  settlement  and  land  that  is  only  suitable  for  big  sheep 
farms.  Where  the  former  can  be  proved,  well  and  good. 
But  in  many  places  such  an  idea  is  quite  ridiculous.  Besides, 
the  Socialists,  carried  away  as  they  are  by  their  extreme 
ideas,  are  inclined  to  forget  that  the  wool  industry  is  their  chief 
production  and  source  of  revenue,  and  therefore  it  is  dangerous 
to  cause  it  to  diminish  too  greatly.  What  is  wanted  is  modera- 
tion. Not  only  is  Socialism  frightening  Australia's  own  big  land- 
owners, but  it  is  frightening  away  British  investors. 

Already  it  has  had  the  unfortunate  effect  of  practically 
nullifying  the  power  of  Parliament  over  the  people.  Laws  are 
constantly  broken  with  impunity ;  the  Government  look  on  and 
are  afraid  to  act — in  fact,  to  do  their  duty,  because  it  would  mean 
loss  of  votes  at  the  next  election.  My  mind  goes  back  to  the 
Adelaide  strike.  What  an  affair  for  a  civilised  nation !  For  a 
part  of  the  time  things  were  such  that  traffic  was  positively 
unsafe,  yet  the  police  were  not  allowed  to  take  steps.  "  The 
place  was  in  anarchy,"  was  the  view  frequently  expressed  by 
many  Australian  onlookers.  "If  it  had  been  in  a  Crown 
colony,"  an  indignant  Australian  said  to  me;  and  then  I 
understood  him  to  talk  of  British  warships  in  the  harbour,  and 
bluejackets  landed.  Certainly  that  would  have  been  the  treat- 
ment in  a  smaller  British  possession ;  as  it  was,  however,  I  have 
been  given  to  understand  that  no  proceedings  at  all  were  taken 
against  anyone,  presumably  because  they  were  on  the  register. 
Now,  it  is  not  the  strike  I  complain  of — there  are  plenty  of  them 
at  home — that  may  have  been  justifiable  or  not ;  but  the  point 
is  the  way  in  which  it  was  carried  on.  There  seems  to  be  no 
desire  for  law  and  order. 

I  have  heard  some  Australians  whisper  about  Australian 
justice  as  compared  to  English  justice,  especially  in  the  Arbitra- 
tion Courts ;  but  then  these  people  are  biassed !  There  can  be 
no  doubt,  however,  that  labour  and  trades-unionism  have  a 
great  hold  over  the  Arbitration  Courts.  This  is  the  chief  diffi- 
culty. Australia  seethes  with  trades-unionism,  which  is  doing 
a  great  deal  of  harm  to  the  country,  both  politically  and  morally. 
The  unions  are  very  selfish;  they  check  immigration  and  can 
practically  dictate  to  the  Government. 

Another  Australian  topic  is  Federal  as  opposed  to  State  rights. 
On  this  topic  I  would  not  like  to  venture  an  opinion.  Federal 
powers  should  be  very  great,  even  at  the  cost  of  the  State,  if  they 
are  used  wisely.  But  they  are  not.  They  are  used  very  often  in 
total  ignorance  of  local  conditions.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  for 
too  much  to  be  under  State  control  is  very  dangerous,  and  the 
more  that  can  be  brought  under  a  common  head  the  better. 

Now  I  have  no  wish  to  draw  comparisons,  but,  though  there 
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is  no  place  in  Australia  that  could  not  easily  supersede  Canada, 
very  few  can  even  equal  it  at  the  present  time.  It  is  because,  as 
the  little  Canadian  boy  said,  the  Australians  are  half  asleep.  But 
among  the  few  exceptions  is  West  Australia ;  one  might  be  almost 
in  a  different  country.  There  you  have  enterprise  itself,  and 
Western  Australia  deservedly  gets  a  large  amount  of  immigra- 
tion. Queensland,  as  I  have  already  said,  gets  a  similar  advantage, 
but  with  regard  to  Queensland  I  cannot  speak  from  the  same 
personal  experience  that  I  do  of  the  great  western  State. 

The  gold  in  Western  Australia  is  of  the  best  quality,  and  un- 
limited in  supply.  The  more  you  find,  the  richer  it  is.  Yet 
Western  Australia  is  by  no  means  only  a  mineral  State.  It  is 
going  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  wheat-producing  States  in 
Australia.  No  wonder  the  Englishman  is  attracted,  when  you 
think  of  the  enterprise  of  Western  Australia.  For  instance, 
no  sooner  had  the  great  Bullfinch  Gold  Mine  been  found  than 
the  Government  had  a  Bill  passed  for  the  construction  of  a 
railway  there.  In  this  State  they  get  far  nearer  the  Canadian 
system  of  generosity  in  land-giving  than  any  other;  and  the 
Canadian  system  is  the  ideal  one.  Their  progressiveness 
is  also  shown  by  the  fact  that  their  agricultural  machines  and 
appliances  are  always  of  the  very  latest  improvement  and  the 
best.  What  Australian  Governments  appear  to  lack  in  common- 
sense,  the  people  largely  make  up  for  in  their  powers  of  initiative. 
Not  only  are  they  quick  to  pick  up  anything,  but  they  have 
naturally  inventive  minds  ;  and  some  of  the  best  and  latest 
agricultural  and  mechanical  improvements  are  theirs.  In  fact, 
some  young  Australians  have  made  some  really  wonderful  full-size 
aeroplanes,  fit  for  useful  work,  and  yet  most  of  them  have  never 
seen  one  before.  The  Government  are  giving  them  every 
encouragement  in  their  work.  Canadians,  however,  have  one 
thing  I  did  not  see  in  West  Australia,  and  that  is  the  artificial 
milking-machine.  Nor  is  it  usually  to  be  seen  at  home.  It  is  an 
excellent  thing.  It  saves  labour  and  time,  and  above  all,  it  is  far 
more  clean,  and  therefore  healthier. 

As  a  result  of  all  this  in  West  Australia,  even  extraordinary  high 
wages  cannot  produce  the  required  amount  of  labour.  And  so, 
besides  working-men,  artisans  are  very  badly  wanted  from  home, 
especially  bricklayers,  who  in  some  parts  get  as  much  as  £8  a 
week,  the  only  example,  and  the  only  State  in  Australia  where 
Canadian  wages  are  rivalled,  and  this,  in  spite  of  the  trade  unions. 
There  is  one  great  injustice  done  to  Australia  by  the  English. 
The  Labour  Party  in  Australia,  though  Socialistic  in  many  ways, 
can  in  no  respect  be  associated  with  the  English  Labour  Party. 
One  leading  Australian  Labour  politician  told  me  that,  as  a  body, 
they  supported  the  Liberals,  as  do  the  mass  of  the  people,  but 
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with  the  Labour  Party  in  this  country  they  have  nothing  in 
common. 

But,  with  all  their  faults,  mostly  those  common  to  young 
nations,  in  Australia  and  Canada  we  have  two  great  countries 
which,  under  careful  treatment  and  wise  policy,  should  mean  such 
an  addition  to  the  wealth  and  prestige  of  the  British  Empire,  as 
should  make  it  absolutely  impregnable.  It  is  no  light  legacy  and 
no  shameful  one,  that  has  been  handed  down  to  them,  and  being 
as  they  are  of  British  stock,  the  trust  of  its  fulfilment  will  be  more 
than  accomplished.  In  these  few  pages  much  about  both  countries 
has  necessarily  been  omitted  ;  but  if  it  helps  to  stimulate  a  wider 
interest  in  Imperial  affairs,  its  object  will  have  been  fulfilled. 

TBAVELLEE. 
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FOREIGN   AFFAIRS 

BY  EDWARD   DICEY,   C.B. 
THE   GERMAN  EMPEROR'S   VISIT 

THE  forthcoming  visit  of  the  Emperor  Wilhelm  to  King  George 
is  of  a  private  character,  and  therefore,  it  may  be  assumed  that  his 
Imperial  Majesty  will  not  accept  any  public  engagement  other 
than  the  one  he  is  coming  over  to  celebrate,  namely,  the  unveiling 
of  the  memorial  to  Queen  Victoria  in  the  Mall.  Doubtless  he  will 
attend  a  luncheon  at  the  German  Embassy,  but  there  is  not  likely 
to  be  any  reception,  as  the  Kaiser  will  be  able  to  see  his  friends 
at  the  ball  which  is  to  be  given  in  his  honour  at  Buckingham 
Palace.  Certainly  there  will  be  no  official  discussions  on  foreign 
policy,  although  his  Imperial  Majesty  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs  will  doubtless  meet  at  the  State  dinner. 
But  if  nothing  of  an  official  nature  is  to  be  expected,  the  very 
fact  that  the  Kaiser  comes  to  assist  in  a  ceremony  so  dear  to  all 
British  hearts  cannot  fail  to  be  the  means  of  strengthening  the 
feelings  of  good  will  which  exist  between  this  country  and 
Germany. 

For  some  time  past  it  has  been  evident  that  the  angry 
sentiments  which  during  the  last  few  years  have  arisen  at  various 
times  between  the  people  of  Germany  and  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  were  fading  away,  and  the  Kaiser's  visit  should  set  the 
coping-stone  on  a  new  era  of  friendship  between  the  two 
nations.  Everyone  knows  that  the  German  Emperor  is  a  man  of 
peace,  and  everyone  knows  that  King  George  is  a  man  of  peace. 
Equally  well  is  it  known  that  the  Emperor  and  the  King  are 
both  satisfied  that  the  best  way  to  maintain  peace  is  to  be  prepared 
for  war.  On  these  premises  only  should  there  be  any  dispute  about 
rival  navies  and  rival  armies.  Let  each  country  fix  its  own 
standard,  and  let  there  be  no  dictation  from  either  as  to  what 
that  standard  should  be.  That  must  be  a  matter  for  each 
power  to  decide  for  itself. 

It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  German  Emperor  is 
not  popular  here ;  he  has  a  wide  circle  of  friends,  and  rightly  so, 
for  he  is  a  man  of  extraordinary  culture  and  possesses  great 
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powers  of  fascination.  He  draws  men  to  him  by  his  personal 
magnetism  and  talks  in  a  common-sense  way.  You  have  only  to 
meet  the  German  Emperor  to  like  him,  and  you  have  only  to  know 
him  to  admire  and  respect  him.  Like  all  great  men  he  has  his 
peculiarities,  and  like  all  mortals  he  has  his  limits,  but  no  one  can 
be  in  his  company  for  long  without  feeling  the  charm  of  his 
presence  and  learning  something  of  the  breadth  of  his  mind. 
He  seems  to  be  able  to  converse  on  anything  and  to  converse 
equally  well  on  all  subjects,  nor  is  the  knowledge  he  shows 
superficial.  He  always  goes  to  the  root  of  the  question,  and  it 
would  be  unwise  for  anyone  not  armed  at  all  points  to  seek  an 
audience  with  His  Imperial  Majesty. 

Courteous  and  kind  he  makes  you  feel  at  home  at  once,  and 
while  his  bearing  and  mien  command  respect  he  in  no  way 
demands  homage.  He  talks  quite  openly,  and  in  a  way  which 
gives  confidence,  and  he  quickly  turns  from  one  subject  to  another 
just  as  the  conversation  leads  him.  His  natural  manner,  simple 
ways,  sympathetic  eyes,  and  anxiety  to  please  rather  than  to  be 
pleased,  are  characteristics  rarely  found  among  men  in  his  exalted 
position,  and  possessing  these  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Emperor 
is  universally  beloved  throughout  the  German  Empire.  Great 
Britain  will  give  him  a  right  royal  welcome,  and  let  us  hope  that 
he  will  spend  a  very  happy  time  in  our  midst,  and  return  to  us 
again  in  the  autumn,  as  he  used  to  do  in  the  good  old  days,  for 
the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron  Eegatta. 


THE  BOMBSHELL  AT  FEZ 

And  here  let  me  say  that  the  German  Emperor  is  well  and 
ably  represented  here  by  Count  Wolf-Metternich,  a  man  strong 
in  character,  rich  in  mind  and  a  king  in  diplomacy.  There  is  no 
Ambassador  accredited  to  the  Court  of  St.  James's  who  more 
thoroughly  understands  England  and  the  English  people  than 
Count  Wolff-Metternich,  and  I  doubt  whether  anyone  in  Germany 
surpasses  him  in  his  devotion  to  his  Emperor  and  his  country. 
It  is  to  his  master-hand  that  we  owe  the  growing  signs  of  a  better 
feeling  between  the  two  nations.  In  season  and  out  of  season 
he  is  ever  working  for  one  end — to  promote  amity  and  friendship 
between  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  and  to  secure,  as  far  as 
lays  in  his  power,  that  his  royal  master's  views  regarding  the 
peace  of  Europe  and  the  peace  of  the  world  are  carried  into  effect. 

But  while  everything  points  to  a  splendid  ovation  for  the 
Kaiser,  and  a  knitting  together  more  closely  of  the  British  and 
the  German  people  in  the  future  than  has  been  the  case  in  the 
past,  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  news  from 
Morocco  is  most  disquieting  and  liable  to  undo  much  of 
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the  good  that  has  been  done  in  the  direction  of  perpetuating 
amicable  relations  all  round  between  the  European  Powers. 
What  is  taking  place  at  Fez  ?  and  why  is  the  trouble  fraught 
with  such  unrealised  consequences  ?  These  are  questions  worth 
inquiring  into,  worth  studying.  Let  us  pursue  them. 

Anyone  who  knows  anything  about  Fez  or  about  the  Sultan 
of  Morocco  and  the  surrounding  tribes,  knows  full  well  that 
in  itself  the  idea  of  danger  to  European  life  is  remote,  unless,  of 
course,  the  fanaticism  of  the  tribes  is  aroused  by  some  untoward 
incident.  As  the  Under-Secretary  of  State  said  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  reply  to  a  question  on  the  subject,  the  Government 
have  no  information  leading  them  to  believe  that  any  danger 
threatens  British  subjects  in  Morocco,  nor  is  there  any  danger. 
The  facts  are  in  a  nutshell ;  the  tribes  have  rebelled  because  they 
do  not  like  their  governor ;  the  Sultan  promised  to  change  him, 
but  was  persuaded  by  his  grand  vizier  to  change  his  policy  and 
to  reject  the  terms  offered  by  the  rebels,  whereupon  the  fat  was 
in  the  fire  and  a  general  advance  on  Fez  began.  The  Sultan 
is  fully  aware  that  he  can  settle  the  matter  with  a  few  hundred 
pounds,  but  he  does  not  settle,  and  why  ?  Because  he  has 
invited  France  to  send  troops  to  occupy  Fez,  doubtless  he 
thinks  this  a  cheaper  and  more  expeditious  way  out  of  the 
difficulty.  But  how  comes  it  that  France  lends  so  willing  a 
hand.  Fez  is  outside  the  Algeciras  Treaty,  but  Fez  is  the  capital 
of  Morocco,  and  France  knows  that  once  the  troops  are  in  Fez 
there  they  will  remain  for  an  indefinite  period.  Of  course  France 
does  not  say  this,  that  would  not  be  diplomatic.  What  France  says 
is,  our  troops  must  remain  in  Fez  until  order  is  restored  and  the 
authority  of  the  Sultan  recognised.  This  is  very  familiar  phrase- 
ology in  diplomacy;  but  when  one  knows,  as  France  does,  that 
order,  as  we  understand  it  and  as  France  understands  it,  will  never 
be  restored  and  the  authority  of  the  Sultan  will  never  be  recognised, 
the  words  have  a  somewhat  hollow  ring.  What  has  happened 
now  has  happened  before,  again  and  again.  Deprived  of  all  its 
trimmings  the  attitude  of  France  may  be  defined  thus  :  "  We 
want  to  go  to  Fez  and  we  want  to  stay  there,  and  the  present 
condition  of  affairs  offers  a  good  opportunity  to  carry  out  our 
plans..  The  Sultan  has  very  kindly  anticipated  our  wishes.  For 
why,  we  do  not  know,  but  as  he  makes  us  so  convenient  an  appeal, 
we  gladly  accept  it  and  acquiesce." 

That  the  Sultan  should  appeal  to  France  is  only  natural  in  view 
of  the  advisers  he  has  around  him,  and  with  M.  Delcasse  back  in 
the  French  Ministry  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  appeal  fell  on 
willing  ears.  And  here  one  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  observe 
that  after  M.  Delcasse's  fall  a  few  years  ago  things  in  Morocco  went 
smoothly  and  more  or  less  have  continued  to  go  smoothly  ever  since 
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the  event.  Now  that  he  has  returned  clouds  again  appear.  Now 
anyone  who  followed  affairs  in  Morocco  after  our  arrangement 
with  France  was  promulgated  must  be  well  aware  that  Germany 
is  not  likely  to  remain  quiet  while  French  troops  are  occupying 
Fez.  For  our  part  of  the  Morocco  bargain  we  got  a  quid  pro 
quo  in  Egypt  and  elsewhere ;  but  Germany  was  not  even  consulted 
much  less  compensated  for  any  loss  of  trade  or  prestige. 
Ultimately  after  much  quarrelling  and  the  peace  of  Europe  for  a 
time  hanging  in  the  balance,  matters  were  settled.  Now  there 
seems  every  chance  of  the  old  difficulties  being  reopened,  and  the 
question  of  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  so  far  as  the 
condition  of  Morocco  is  concerned  may  again  come  up  for 
revision.  For  as  things  are  now,  unless  Germany  interferes,  the 
independence  of  Morocco  is  doomed. 

Of  course  we  shall  be  told  that  is  not  so,  the  independence  of 
Morocco  is  secured  by  the  Treaty  of  Algeciras.  Granted,  but  as  I 
have  already  said,  Fez  is  outside  that  agreement,  and  the  same 
issues  have  to  be  tried  all  over  again,  and  this  time  under  some- 
what different  circumstances,  as  I  shall  presently  show.  France 
now  stands  on  stronger  ground  diplomatically  than  she  did  some 
years  ago,  and  France  may  be  relied  on  to  make  the  most  of  her 
altered  position.  Unfortunately  for  us  in  that  altered  position 
we  play  a  part,  and  a  by  no  means  insignificant  part,  as  M.  Delcasse 
knows  full  well.  It  is  true  he  is  not  Foreign  Minister,  but  he  is 
in  the  Cabinet,  and  lest  the  Foreign  Minister  of  France  should 
forget,  his  colleague  may  be  relied  on  to  assist  his  memory.  But 
not  only  is  the  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  Morocco  likely  to 
be  revised,  but  there  is  the  much-vexed  question  of  the  open  door 
to  be  reckoned  with. 

That  we  shall  soon  hear  a  good  deal  about  the  open  door  I 
do  not  doubt,  and  here  again  we  shall  be  told  that  was  secured 
by  the  Treaty  of  Algeciras.  But  some  of  us  remember  the  story 
of  Madagascar.  What  became  of  British  and  German  trade 
there,  and  what  has  taken  its  place  ?  No  one  can  deny  that  it 
has  been  taken  over  by  France  and  that  France  is  now  master  in 
Madagascar.  Similarly  we  know  what  happened  in  Algiers  and 
in  Tunis.  The  open  door  was  promised,  but  a  way  was  found 
to  close  it  very  soon  after  the  promise  was  given,  and  no  way 
has  ever  been  found  by  which  to  open  it  again.  Depend  on  it 
once  the  French  acquire  Fez  they  acquire  the  trade  of  Morocco, 
and  that  means  good-bye  to  British  and  German  trading  aspira- 
tions in  those  regions. 

And  now  I  come  to  another  point.  We  have  a  treaty  with 
France,  and  by  the  terms  of  that  treaty  we  have  promised  to 
assist  France  diplomatically  in  Morocco.  This  does  not  mean 
that  we  are  going  to  fight  the  battles  of  France  either  in  Morocco 
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or  elsewhere,  although  there  are  some  people  who  read  this  con- 
struction into  the  arrangement.  That  view,  however,  has  never 
been  accepted  or  entertained  by  the  parties  themselves.  But 
diplomatic  support  is  promised,  and  that  we  are  bound  to  give. 
It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  we  are  in  a  tight  place,  and 
no  one  knows  that  better  than  M.  Delcasse.  He  means  to 
push  the  treaty  for  all  it  is  worth,  and  he  means  to  play  Great 
Britain  off  against  Germany. 

When  Germany  threatens  reprisals  France  will  turn  us  on  to 
Germany ;  thus  just  at  a  time  when  all  seemed  so  bright,  when 
the  clouds  of  distrust  between  Great  Britain  and  Germany  were 
lifting  we  are  to  have  Morocco  thrust  in  our  path  solely  to  pull 
the  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  for  France.  Why  should  not  the 
Sultan  of  Morocco  be  left  to  settle  his  own  differences  with  the 
neighbouring  tribes  as  before,  and  if  France  is  so  anxious  to  see 
a  settlement  brought  about  why  does  not  France  hand  over  to  the 
Sultan  the  money  necessary,  to  accomplish  that  purpose.  There 
were  many  ways  of  meeting  the  situation  without  a  military 
occupation  of  Fez ;  but  France  has  eschewed  all  ways  but  one, 
and  that  one  the  way  most  likely  to  be  distasteful  to  Germany 
and  not  altogether  pleasant  for  us. 

Judging  by  the  tactics  pursued  by  Germany  on  the  former 
occasion  she  is  hardly  likely  to  take  the  new  situation  "  lying 
down."  Nor  is  it  at  all  likely  that  France  will  voluntarily  recall 
the  troops.  But  why  should  Great  Britain  act  as  arbiter  ?  Why 
should  not  France  and  Germany  settle  their  own  disputes.  Such 
a  course,  I  admit,  may  not  suit  M.  Delcasse's  policy,  but  it  is  the 
common-sense  view.  If  it  comes  to  an  issue,  France  knows  the 
way  out  of  this  difficulty,  and  Germany  knows  equally  well  how 
to  impress  her  views  upon  her  neighbour.  But  on  no  account 
must  this  country  embroil  herself  in  the  dispute.  "  Diplomatic 
assistance,"  or  "  diplomatic  action  "  has  in  reality  no  meaning, 
other  than  that  of  friendly  aid,  by  means  of  conversations.  This 
we  are  ready  to  give  both  to  France  and  to  Germany,  but  we  are 
not  willing  to  play  any  part  which  will  cause  us  to  quarrel  with 
Germany,  or  that  may  possibly  lead  us  into  a  European  war. 

It  is  certainly  most  unfortunate  when  things  were  going  so  well 
between  Germany  and  ourselves,  that  France  should  have  seized 
this  moment  to  complicate  matters.  The  Near  East  question  was 
fast  settling  down,  the  difficulties  between  Kussia  and  Germany 
and  Eussia  and  Austria  had  disappeared.  Even  Turkey  was 
quiescent.  In  fact,  the  horizon  looked  bright  and  clear  all  round. 
And  now  we  are  as  we  were,  or  are  likely  to  be.  We  had  even 
begun  to  talk  again  about  arbitration,  not  only  between  ourselves 
and  America,  but  between  ourselves  and  European  Powers.  I 
was  never  a  disciple  of  the  arbitration  policy  because  I  did  not 
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think  it  within  the  range  of  practical  politics.  But  that  the 
question  should  come  to  be  seriously  discussed  shows  that  all 
countries  were  for  the  moment  satisfied.  What  will  be  the  out- 
come of  the  Fez  incident  no  one  can  tell.  It  may  be  that  wiser 
counsels  will  yet  prevail,  and  that  France  will  see  the  risks  she 
is  running.  Let  us  hope  this  may  be  the  case. 

In  any  event  Germany  will  hardly  feel  in  a  mood  to  make 
concessions  to  us  if  the  difficulties  I  anticipate  arise  and  any 
other  action  is  taken  by  this  country  than  the  one  I  have  ventured 
to  suggest,  and  even  if  the  German  Government  desires  to  pursue 
a  policy  of  concession  the  German  people  are  hardly  likely  to 
acquiesce  if  France  and  Great  Britain  are  to  be  pitted  against 
her  in  Morocco.  In  this  connection  one  cannot  help  thinking  of 
the  Far  East,  and  of  the  fact  that  the  Baghdad  Railway  question 
was  on  the  verge  of  an  amicable  settlement.  Germany  had  done 
us  a  good  turn  by  giving  up  her  rights  in  the  last  section  of  the 
railway,  thus  leaving  us  free  to  negotiate  with  Turkey  on  a  new 
basis.  If  for  that  concession  we  join  with  France  in  wounding 
the  amour  propre  of  Germany  it  may  be  that  the  way  out  of  the 
difficulty  in  Baghdad  will  suddenly  become  obscured.  For  this, 
if  for  no  other  reason,  it  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  France  should 
give  way.  We  do  not  want  to  be  called  on  to  give  a  definition  of 
diplomatic  support,  and  certainly  France  will  be  doing  us  a  very 
bad  turn  if  she  forces  us  to  do  so. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  put  the  position  plainly  because  I  do 
not  believe  in  trying  to  hide  the  issue.  France  and  ourselves 
are  the  best  of  friends,  and  we  want  to  remain  so.  We  also  want 
to  be  on  the  best  of  terms  with  Germany  and  to  remain  so.  It 
ill  becomes  our  diplomatic  ally  to  do  anything  likely  to  imperil 
either  the  one  or  the  other,  and  to  do  it  just  at  the  very  time  the 
German  Emperor  is  coming  over  here  as  the  guest  of  the  King  is 
particularly  ungracious.  It  may  be  that  their  majesties  may  avert 
the  danger  that  threatens  us.  And  so  things  will  once  again  fall 
back  into  their  normal  state.  I  trust  this  may  be  the  case.  But  I 
must  confess  the  outlook  is  anything  but  bright.  No  one  wants 
to  rake  up  the  stories  of  Madagascar,  Algiers  and  Tunis,  but  if 
France  forces  our  hand  we  can  scarcely  keep  silent,  especially  as 
Germany  is  not  likely  to  allow  these  precedents  to  fall  into 
desuetude. 

It  is  an  easy  matter  to  get  over  a  matter  of  material  interest, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  so  easy  a  matter  to  bridge  over  a  difficulty 
brought  about  by  one  country  offending  the  amour  propre  of 
another  country.  The  first  can  be  arranged  by  a  give  and  take 
policy.  There  is  always  tha  possibility  of  meeting  a  question  of 
material  interest,  but  when  the  dignity  of  a  power  is  hurt  that  is 
quite  another  affair.  The  offence  cannot  be  wiped  out  by  an 
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arbitration  court.  The  situation,  therefore,  is  one  of  extreme 
difficulty,  and  it  requires  very  careful  handling.  In  Sir  Edward 
Grey  we  have  an  excellent  Foreign  Minister,  and  he  may  be 
trusted  to  do  the  right  thing ;  but  I  repeat,  it  is  very  unfortunate 
that  we  should  be  dragged  into  a  matter  which  after  all  is  no 
concern  of  ours.  One  thing  is  very  certain,  we  are  bound  to  go  for 
the  open  door.  On  this  platform  Germany  and  ourselves  meet  as 
one,  and  Germany  may  rest  assured  that  any  advice  we  may 
tender  to  France  will  have  as  its  basis  the  maintenance  of  the 
open  door  in  Morocco. 

France  may  turn  round  to  us  and  say  what  we  are  doing  in 
Morocco  you  did  in  Egypt,  but  the  two  cases  are  not  on  a  par.  It 
is  not  essential  to  France  to  occupy  Morocco ;  whereas  it  was 
essential  to  us  to  occupy  Egypt.  Then  again,  we  offered  France 
to  share  our  responsibility  in  Egypt  and  France  refused.  France 
never  made  a  similar  proposition  to  Germany,  nor  does  she  want 
any  partners  in  Morocco. 

Our  policy  is  one  of  peace  and  friendship  with  all  nations, 
and  our  international  policy  is  to  maintain  the  peace  of  Europe 
and  the  peace  of  the  world.  And  any  interference  with  our 
settled  policy  cannot  be  tolerated  for  an  instant.  If,  then,  France 
demands  from  us  support  in  any  way  calculated  to  place  us  in  a 
false  position  with  Germany  or  in  a  false  position  with  ourselves, 
it  may  be  taken  for  granted  she  will  not  receive  that  support.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  she  merely  asks  for  our  advice  we  shall  be 
pleased  to  give  it.  And  there  British  intervention  must  and  will 
rest.  Treaty  obligations  are  sacred,  but  the  spirit  as  well  as 
the  letter  of  the  treaty  must  be  kept.  To  go  beyond  this 
would  do  away  with  our  independence,  and  that  is  a  thing 
neither  the  British  Government  nor  the  British  people  will 
allow.  I  commend  these  observations  to  the  notice  of  our  friends 
across  the  Channel,  and  I  beg  them  to  reconsider  their  position 
before  they  have  gone  too  far. 

EDWAKD  DICEY. 
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TARIFF   REFORM   AND    COLONIAL 
PREFERENCE 

BY   H.   D.    GREGORY 

THE  very  foundation  of  a  scheme  of  social  reconstruction  is  a 
measure  of  Tariff  Keform.  During  the  last  seventy  years  the 
economic  and  commercial  conditions  of  the  civilised  world  have 
undergone  a  complete  change.  This  the  advocates  of  our  present 
fiscal  system  entirely  fail  to  realise.  The  abolition  of  the  Corn 
Laws  in  1846  was  a  wise  and  beneficent  measure  for  that  day 
and  generation ;  but  during  the  intervening  sixty-five  years  we 
have  acquired  far  greater  natural  resources,  thereby  rendering  us 
less  dependent  on  foreign  nations,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  our 
monopoly  of  the  world's  trade  has  vanished ;  powerful  competitors 
have  arisen,  and  the  present  struggle  for  trade  is  unexampled  in 
its  intensity. 

Fully  to  realise  the  necessity  for  reform  in  this  direction,  it  is 
necessary  to  take  a  survey,  however  brief,  of  our  present  position 
with  regard  to  trade.  If  we  examine  the  increase  in  exports  and 
imports  that  has  taken  place  between  1883-87  and  1903-7  in 
connection  with  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  the  United  States, 
it  will  be  found  that  our  position  is  by  no  means  one  for  con- 
gratulation. The  figures  are  as  follows  : — 

INCREASE  IN  EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS  BETWEEN  1883-7  AND  1903-7. 

United  Kingdom.  Germany.  United  States. 

Exports.  Imports.  Exports.  Imports.  Exports.  Imports 

41%  94%  102%  68%  294%  62% 

It  is  thus  apparent  that,  as  regards  exports,  Germany  shows 
an  increase  of  more  than  double  that  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
whilst  the  increase  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  is  more  than 
seven  times  as  great.  Now  exports  constitute  the  main  life  of  a 
manufacturing  nation,  and  their  rate  of  progress  should  certainly 
be  in  excess  of  that  for  imports.  But  in  our  case  this  is  not  so. 
The  percentage  of  increase  for  our  imports  is  more  than  double 
that  for  our  exports.  On  the  other  hand,  both  Germany  and  the 
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United  States  show  a  higher  rate  of  increase  for  their  exports 
than  for  their  imports. 

Now  Free  Traders  constantly  assert  that  our  position  is  most 
satisfactory,  in  that  our  total  trade  returns  are  far  in  excess  of 
those  for  other  nations.  This  is  quite  true,  but  the  above 
statistics  show  conclusively  that  our  actual  rate  of  progress  is  far 
below  that  of  our  chief  commercial  rivals.  Hence  it  follows  that, 
in  course  of  time,  present  conditions  remaining  the  same,  these 
two  nations  must  overtake  us,  and  destroy  our  commercial 
supremacy. 

I  will  now  turn  to  special  aspects  of  the  commercial 
position.  Between  1895  and  1907  statistics  show  that  in  manu- 
factures exported  to  foreign  protected  markets,  this  country 
made  an  increase  of  only  37  per  cent.,  in  comparison  with 
Germany's  112  per  cent.,  and  the  United  States'  330  per  cent. 
Again,  an  analysis  of  exports  in  the  leading  fifteen  groups  of 
manufactures  to  identical  protected  markets  reveals  the  fact  that, 
in  this  direction,  for  the  past  twelve  years,  this  country  only 
shows  an  increase  of  44  per  cent.,  in  comparison  with  Germany's 
125  per  cent.,  and  the  United  States'  500  per  cent.  These 
figures  fully  bear  out  the  more  general  statistics  given  above. 

When  such  facts  as  these  are  pointed  out  to  Free  Traders, 
they  urge  in  explanation  two  considerations — firstly,  Germany 
and  America  are  young  countries,  and  therefore  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  they  will  progress  at  a  greater  rate  than  an  old- 
established  people  like  the  English ;  secondly,  that  both  the 
German  and  the  American  natural  resources  are  superior  to 
our  own. 

Frankly,  I  cannot  understand  the  force  of  the  first  conten- 
tion. Considering  the  accumulated  maturity  of  our  manhood  in 
the  shape  of  a  vast  commercial  reputation,  and  great  colonial 
resources,  we  ought,  under  a  proper  fiscal  system,  to  be  capable 
of  successfully  resisting  the  attacks,  however  strenuous,  of 
youthful  commercial  rivals.  The  Free  Trade  doctrine  on  this 
point  is  an  implied  confession  that,  in  the  long  run,  under 
existing  circumstances,  we  stand  no  chance  of  holding  our  own 
against  Germany  and  the  United  States.  That  is  a  cowardly  and 
faint-hearted  conception  of  our  future  as  an  Empire.  If  that  is 
all  Free  Trade  has  to  offer  this  country,  then  assuredly  she  is 
fully  justified  in  making  some  change  in  her  fiscal  policy. 

On  the  second  point  I  cannot  accept  the  Free  Trade  state- 
ment. It  is  freely  admitted  that  both  Germany  and  America 
have  vast  natural  resources.  But  so  has  this  country.  If  we 
consider  mineral  wealth,  one  of  the  most  important  necessities 
for  a  manufacturing  community,  it  will  be  found  that  in  1907 
the  United  States  produced  428,896,000  tons  of  coal,  and 
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Germany  140,885,000  tons.  The  output  in  the  United  Kingdom 
was  267,831,000  tons.  Now  if  the  colonial  output  is  taken  into 
account,  the  Empire  has  a  very  substantial  advantage  over 
Germany  in  coal  production,  while  there  is  but  little  inferiority  to 
the  United  States.  But  the  favourable  position  which  England 
and  her  colonies  hold  in  this  respect  is  brought  into  strong  relief 
by  the  fact  that  during  1907  the  Empire  exported  coal  and  coke 
to  the  value  of  £41,659,000,  and  only  received  in  imports  mineral 
worth  £7,421,000.  And  if  the  output  in  useful  metals  is  examined, 
it  will  be  found  that  in  iron  the  Imperial  resources  are  equivalent 
to  the  German,  and  are  only  inferior  to  the  American.  In  copper 
we  hold  second  place  ;  in  silver  the  same  fact  holds  good  ;  in  fine 
gold  we  possess  resources  superior  to  any  other  country. 

Hence,  from  this  it  is  evident  that  our  mineral  wealth  ranks 
almost  first  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  Now  an  adequate 
supply  of  native  mineral  deposits  is  an  essential  to  manufacturing 
success.  We  have  that  supply,  and  it  is  supported  by  rich  stores 
of  other  classes  of  raw  material.  Certainly,  therefore,  England 
and  her  colonies  should  in  resources  be  quite  capable  of  combating 
either  of  her  two  competitors,  especially  when  it  is  considered 
that  under  a  Protective  system  the  raw  materials  of  manufacture 
would  still  be  admitted  free  of  duty. 

These  two  Free  Trade  contentions  are  no  explanation  at  all 
of  a  very  serious  symptom — the  greater  rate  of  progress  of  our 
chief  commercial  antagonists.  The  explanation  lies  in  the  fact 
that  our  home  industries  are  utterly  without  protection  against 
the  assaults  of  foreign  manufacturers;  whilst,  owing  to  hostile 
tariffs,  they  are  unable  to  secure  free  and  unfettered  markets 
abroad. 

If  we  now  examine  the  condition  of  certain  leading  trades, 
the  force  of  the  remarks  contained  in  the  foregoing  paragraph  can 
easily  be  perceived.  It  will,  of  course,  readily  be  comprehended 
that,  in  the  space  of  a  single  article,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to 
consider  each  important  industry;  we  can  only  instance  certain 
representative  manufactures,  and  from  these  draw  our  deductions. 

I  propose  first  to  devote  some  attention  to  the  engineering 
industry.  In  1895  our  trade  in  this  direction  exceeded  the  com- 
bined German  and  American  trade  by  39  per  cent. ;  in  1907  the 
tables  were  completely  turned ;  Germany  and  the  United  States 
combined  had  a  lead  of  14  per  cent.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  during  the  past  ten  years  imports  in  structural  steel  to 
this  country  have  increased  by  74  per  cent.,  and  that,  since 
1902,  imports  in  non-steam  agricultural  machinery  have  in- 
creased by  94  per  cent.,  additional  significance  is  lent  to  the 
preceding  statistics. 

And  if  we  turn  to  the  woollen  industry,  we  find  a  very  serious 
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state  of  affairs.  Although  this  country  still  has  a  substantial 
lead  over  Germany,  nevertheless  our  exports  in  this  class  of 
merchandise  to  protected  markets  have  decreased  in  the  past 
twelve  years  by  42  per  cent. ;  while  those  for  Germany  have 
increased  by  22  per  cent. 

Again,  if  we  consider  the  boot  trade,  we  find  the  greatest 
depression  reigning  in  the  centres  of  this  industry,  due  to  a 
decreasing  home  output  in  the  face  of  constantly  increasing 
American  competition. 

It  is  also  a  notorious  fact  that  the  slate  trade  of  North  Wales 
is  in  a  very  declining  condition,  due  to  the  pressure  of  foreign 
imports.  Radicals  argue  that  this  depression  is  caused  by  the 
unsatisfactory  state  of  the  building  trade.  But  this  is  only  a 
very  partial  explanation ;  the  regular  decrease  in  output  is  too 
large  to  be  attributed  wholly  to  this  cause,  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  foreign  competition  exercises  a  very  great  and 
adverse  influence. 

Lastly,  take  the  granite  quarries  of  Cornwall.  Here  again 
we  are  faced  by  acute  depression,  which  is  due  to  foreign  com- 
petition. The  force  of  that  competition  was  fully  shown  when 
the  Government,  some  time  back,  placed  with  Norway  the 
contract  for  the  granite  required  in  connection  with  the  naval 
works  at  Eosyth. 

Now  the  force  of  competition  naturally  exerts  a  very  harmful 
influence  on  employment.  Of  recent  years  there  has  been  a 
distinct  increase  in  the  amount  of  unemployment,  and  this  evil 
has  assumed  a  chronic  form  of  very  alarming  aspect.  Even 
in  times  of  good  trade,  returns  are  higher  than  they  should 
be.  The  following  figures  show  the  significance  of  the  complaint : 

UNEMPLOYMENT  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Percentage  unemployment 
Year.  in  all 

Trade  Unions. 


1895 

1896-1900 

1901-1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 


6-05 

3-11  (average) 

5-22 

4-1 

4-3 

8-9 


From  the  above  statistics  it  will  be  noticed  that,  even  in 
that  record  year  of  commercial  prosperity  (1907),  there  was  a 
slight  increase  in  unemployment  on  the  preceding  year.  Such 
a  fact  shows  a  very  serious  condition  of  things. 

But  a  comparison  for  the  year  1908  between  the  unemploy- 
ment statistics  for  London  and  Berlin  is  even  more  striking. 
For  all  trades  making  returns,  in  London  the  percentage  was 
8  •  1 ;  in  Berlin,  on  the  other  hand,  in  November  of  that  year, 
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the  percentage  was  only  1'43.  When  it  is  remembered  that 
during  that  year  Germany  also  had  her  full  share  of  commercial 
depression,  the  above  figures  are  very  significant. 

I  submit  that  when  the  trade  and  unemployment  returns 
for  this  country,  on  the  one  hand,  and  leading  protectionist 
countries,  on  the  other,  are  carefully  considered,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  Free  Trade  has  outgrown  its  usefulness.  It  has, 
indeed,  become  a  source  of  peril  to  the  Empire.  The  national 
existence  of  our  people  depends  on  commercial  supremacy,  and 
that  supremacy  is  being  steadily  undermined  by  the  more  rapid 
progress  of  our  foreign  rivals.  Under  existing  conditions 
the  day  will  undoubtedly  come  when  the  fight  will  be  disastrously 
lost.  It  behoves  us,  in  time,  to  take  measures  to  avoid  such  a 
calamity. 

But  apart  from  the  commercial  danger,  there  is  a  very  serious 
social  danger.  The  figures  recently  quoted  prove  conclusively 
that  unemployment  exists  with  us  in  a  chronic  form,  and  in 
aggravated  degree.  Now  unless  this  evil  be  removed,  or  con- 
siderably alleviated,  in  the  near  future,  this  large  and  regularly 
increasing  unemployed  class  will  become  a  very  threatening 
social  menace.  Free  Trade  offers  no  solution  to  the  problem. 
Eadicals  themselves  admit  that  their  labour  exchanges,  and 
their  schemes  of  unemployment  insurance  cannot  adequately  cope 
with  the  question.  Their  favourite  panacea  for  all  ills — land 
taxation — is  at  present  in  force,  and  so  far  from  curing  the 
disease,  has  acted  as  an  irritant  poison.  The  only  natural 
remedy  for  the  complaint  is  a  measure  of  Fiscal  Keform.  It 
stands  to  reason  that  if  the  home  output  is  increased,  home 
employment  must  also  be  improved,  and  although,  by  such  a 
process,  unemployment  would  not  be  destroyed,  it  would  very 
materially  be  reduced. 

Now  Radicals  urge  that,  granting  a  moderate  measure  of 
Protection  proved  beneficial  to  most  industries,  there  are  three 
branches  of  our  commerce  to  which  it  would  deal  a  fatal  blow. 
They  refer  to  the  shipping,  the  cotton,  and  the  building  trades. 

Let  me  first  examine  our  present  overwhelming  supremacy  in 
commercial  shipping.  Liberals  assert  that  this  supremacy  is 
entirely  due  to  the  existence  of  Free  Trade.  That  our  marine 
has  multiplied  enormously  under  that  system  we  readily  admit, 
but  that  such  growth  is  due  to  Free  Trade  we  most  emphatically 
deny.  Our  present  supremacy  was  established  by  the  Revolu- 
tionary and  Napoleonic  wars.  In  that  struggle  we  swept  our 
rivals  from  the  sea.  The  Battle  of  St.  Vincent  shattered  the 
naval  power  of  Spain,  whilst  Camperdown  annihilated  the  Dutch 
fleet.  Copenhagen  destroyed  Danish  sea-power ;  whilst  the  Nile 
and  Trafalgar  overwhelmed  the  French  navy,  and  firmly  estab- 
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lished  our  sea  rule.  During  the  remaining  ten  years  of  the  war, 
we  built  up  an  immense  carrying  trade,  solely  because  it  was 
recognised  that  we  alone  of  the  civilised  Powers  could  offer 
absolute  security  to  the  trade  entrusted  to  our  care.  Now 
Kadicals  cannot  deny  the  importance  of  these  facts,  and  further, 
they  cannot  deny  that  this  supremacy  was  built  up  under  a 
system  of  Protection  much  more  drastic  than  any  in  vogue 
to-day.  Our  present  position  is  not  due  to  Free  Trade;  it  is 
due  to  the  overwhelming  supremacj'  which  our  navy  has  hitherto 
always  maintained.  That  supremacy  is  a  guarantee  of  the 
strongest  nature  as  to  the  safety  of  the  commerce  under  our 
protection.  Whilst  that  supremacy  remains,  and  whilst  we  have 
an  assured  commercial  position  in  general,  our  carrying  trade 
will  continue  to  increase.  But  the  serious  reduction  or  actual 
abolition  of  our  naval  supremacy  would  deal  a  blow  so  fatal  to 
our  commerce,  that  this  country  could  never  hope  to  regain  her 
former  position.  This  fact  Radicals  are  very  apt  to  forget. 

Now  examine  the  position  of  our  cotton  trade.  It  is  by 
no  means  in  too  assured  a  condition  at  the  present  moment, 
when  we  remember  that  whereas  in  1895  our  exports  of  cotton 
manufactures  were  nearly  seven  times  as  large  as  those  for 
Germany,  to-day  they  are  but  four-and-a-half  times  as  large. 
This  is  a  significant  decrease.  Further,  the  following  figures 
are  distinctly  instructive  : — 

THE  COTTON  SPINDLES  OP  THE  WOBLD  (IN  MILLIONS). 


1895. 

1903. 

1908. 

Increase 
per  cent. 

United  Kingdom 

45-4 

48 

52-8 

16-3 

Continent  .... 

28-2 

34 

38-5 

36-5 

United  States     . 

16-1 

22 

27-5 

70-8 

India  

3-8 

5 

5-5 

44-8 

Japan         .... 

— 

1-5 

1-6 

— 

Other  Parts 

— 

2-1 

3-0 

— 

Setting  aside  the  increases  for  India  and  the  United  States 
as  being  largely  due  to  their  superior  natural  resources,  I 
should  like  to  call  the  reader's  attention  to  the  figures  for  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  Continent.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
this  country  had  the  advantage  in  commercial  position  and 
resources,  we  find  that  the  increase  per  cent,  in  the  number  of 
spindles  in  our  case  is  less  than  half  that  for  the  Continent. 
This  is  a  disquieting  element,  which  would  seem  to  imply  our 
future  defeat  in  this  branch  of  industry,  should  conditions  remain 
the  same, 
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In  face  of  the  above  figures,  I  submit  that  Radicals  have 
no  ground  for  their  confident  assertion  that  Protection  would 
ruin  our  cotton  industry.  The  above  statistics  show  conclusively 
that  the  protected  nations  of  the  Continent  are  increasing  their 
output  at  a  greater  rate  than  is  this  country.  Tariff  Reform 
would  only  prove  fatal  to  the  cotton  trade  if  a  tax  were  put  on 
the  raw  material,  but  Radicals  know  perfectly  well  that  there 
is  no  such  intention.  A  tariff  would  simply  be  exacted  on  the 
manufactured  article,  whilst  cotton-growing  would  be  encouraged 
in  our  own  dominions.  Protection  would  benefit  the  cotton 
industry. 

I  now  come  to  my  last  point — the  building  trade.  We  are 
informed  that  a  tariff  would  be  disastrous  to  this  industry — that 
it  depends  for  its  prosperity  entirely  on  the  cheapness  of  its 
materials.  In  other  words,  by  placing  a  duty  on  foreign  imports 
of  carpentry  and  similar  classes  of  manufacture,  a  tax  would  be 
placed  on  the  raw  materials  of  the  trade ;  the  prices  required  for 
those  raw  materials  would  rise,  and  hence  the  buildings  erected 
would  decrease  in  number,  and  a  large  body  of  men  would  be 
thrown  out  of  work. 

This  argument  is  plausible.  If  by  the  building  trade  builders 
only  are  meant,  then,  of  course,  cheap  foreign  imports  may  be 
a  positive  advantage.  But,  except  for  the  purposes  of  Radical 
dialectics,  by  the  term  "  building  trade  "  is  understood  not  only 
the  men  engaged  in  the  actual  erection  of  edifices,  but  also  those 
workmen  employed  in  the  various  subsidiary  and  allied  industries. 
Now  it  is  obviously  to  the  advantage  of  these  latter  men — such 
workpeople  as  those  engaged  in  manufacturing  house  fittings, 
for  example — that,  by  a  tariff,  foreigners  should  be  prevented 
from  underselling  the  products  of  their  labour.  The  only 
circumstance  which  could  redound  to  their  hurt  would  be  a 
marked  rise  in  the  price  of  home  articles  of  this  class.  Such 
a  rise  would,  of  course,  reduce  the  amount  of  building  work 
undertaken,  and  would  therefore  prove  harmful  to  the  allied 
trades. 

But  a  moderate  duty  would  not  have  this  effect.  At  present 
foreigners,  by  sending  their  surplus  stock  over  to  this  country,  are 
able  to  undersell  our  home  manufacturers,  and  therefore  cause  a 
vast  amount  of  distress  in  these  industries.  The  result  of  a 
moderate  tariff  would  be  that  imported  goods  could  no  longer 
undersell  home  manufactures.  Therefore,  a  greater  demand  for 
home  products  would  be  initiated  ;  and,  by  increasing  the  demand, 
naturally  the  cost  of  production  would  be  lessened.  It  is  not 
likely  that,  given  the  larger  market  required,  our  home  manu- 
facturers would  be  such  fools  as  to  jeopardise  their  gain  by 
endeavouring  to  secure  an  excessive  profit.  No  Government,  in 
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a  democratic  country  like  England,  would  dare  to  tolerate  such 
an  abuse.  Therefore,  since  the  cost  of  the  home  article  would 
not  be  increased,  no  hardship  would  be  inflicted  on  the  building 
trade  proper ;  and  hence,  by  a  measure  of  reasonable  Protection, 
the  subsidiary  industries  would  benefit,  since  more  employment 
would  be  available. 

But  there  is  another  fact  to  be  considered  in  this  connection. 
The  building  trade  does  not  depend  primarily  for  prosperity  on 
the  cheapness  of  the  raw  material.  It  depends  on  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  country.  Naturally,  in  a  time  of  commercial 
depression,  there  is  not  a  keen  demand  for  investments  in  the 
building  line.  Builders  are,  therefore,  amongst  the  first  to  feel 
acutely  any  fall  in  commercial  activity.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  nation  is  increased,  is  fostered, 
the  national  wealth  is  considerably  augmented ;  and  thereby  the 
building  trade  receives  a  great  impetus.  In  the  preceding  review 
of  our  present  commercial  position,  we  think  we  have  proved 
conclusively  to  an  unbiassed  mind  that  Tariff  Reform  would 
vastly  develop  our  manufacturing  resources.  Hence,  by  such  a 
fact  alone,  the  building  trade  in  an  indirect  manner  would  benefit 
immensely  ;  whilst,  as  shown  above,  the  subsidiary  industries 
would  receive  a  tremendous  direct  advantage. 

I  have  now  concluded  my  examination  of  three  special 
aspects  of  the  Fiscal  question  in  respect  to  our  industrial 
supremacy.  In  this  article,  I  have  devoted  some  considerable 
attention  to  this  portion  of  the  problem ;  since  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that,  at  first  sight,  the  Kadical  arguments  in  connection 
with  the  shipping,  cotton,  and  building  industries  are  distinctly 
specious.  They  are,  however,  as  we  have  endeavoured  to  prove, 
utterly  fallacious.  In  two  of  the  trades  mentioned — namely, 
cotton  and  building — the  present  conditions  under  Free  Trade 
are  certainly  unfavourable  ;  in  the  last — shipping — the  present 
supremacy  was  won  under  utterly  different  conditions  to  those 
assumed  by  Liberals.  In  each  instance,  Protection  would  be  a 
positive  benefit. 

Hitherto,  I  have  considered  Tariff  Reform  in  relation  solely 
to  our  manufacturing  position.  It  is  now  necessary  to  devote 
some  attention  to  the  social  side  of  the  problem.  Eadicals 
contend  that,  under  Protection,  the  working  population  of  this 
country  would  find  their  social  condition  seriously  impaired. 
The  cost  of  living  would  be  dearer ;  wages  would  be  lower ;  hours 
of  labour  would  be  longer.  Let  us  examine  these  charges. 

The  Tariff  Commission  established  the  following  facts  with 
regard  to  France.  It  was  shown  that  the  average  British 
working-man,  living  on  a  strictly  English  basis,  would  expend  in 
that  country  in  connection  with  food,  fuel,  and  rent,  14  per  cent. 
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more  than  here.  It  was  also  shown  that  his  wages  would  be 
25  per  cent,  lower,  and  his  hours  of  labour  17  per  cent,  longer 
there  than  here.  These  facts,  at  first  sight,  seem  to  support 
the  Free  Trade  argument ;  but,  on  closer  investigation,  their 
unfavourable  significance  vanishes. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  France  supports  an  extreme 
Protectionist  policy — a  Tariff  far  more  restrictive  than  any 
proposed  in  this  country.  Moreover,  she  has  nothing  like  the 
natural  resources  of  the  British  Empire.  She  imposes  heavy  duties 
on  all  articles  of  food;  while  she  has  no  colonies  on  whom  to 
rely  for  food  supplies,  and  to  whom  therefore  she  could  grant  a 
preference.  In  my  opinion,  therefore,  these  considerations  dis- 
pose of  the  inequality  in  the  cost  of  living.  The  figures  given 
show  that  if  France  supported  a  moderate  Protectionist  policy, 
and  had  the  same  colonial  resources  as  ourselves,  there  would 
be  absolutely  no  difference  between  the  two  nations  in  the  price 
of  foodstuffs. 

With  regard  to  the  labour  question,  Kadicals  forget  that  the 
French  workman  is  by  no  means  as  powerful  as  his  English 
brother.  A  strike  in  France  is  a  weapon  of  industrial  warfare 
fashioned  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  unstable  in  its  composition, 
and  liable  to  swift  and  unforeseen  destruction.  French  strikes 
have  always  been  much  shorter  in  the  aggregate  than  those  in 
this  country.  Therefore,  the  French  labourer  has  not  been  able 
to  win  the  same  freedom.  In  view  of  these  facts,  we  consider 
the  disparity  in  the  labour  systems  of  the  two  nations  fully 
explained. 

But  if  we  compare  social  conditions  in  this  country  with  those 
existing  in  Germany,  it  will  be  found  that  the  German  working- 
classes  lead  a  more  favourable  life  than  the  same  classes  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  recent  reports  from  deputations  of 
British  working  men  are  decisive  on  this  point.  In  spite  of  the 
Labour  bias  of  many  of  the  delegates,  they  all  bear  strong 
testimony  to  the  universal  social  prosperity  in  Germany.  Prices 
compare  favourably  with  those  in  England ;  whilst,  in  the 
majority  of  instances,  wages  are  considerably  higher.  These 
statements  from  men  who,  in  many  cases,  were  by  no  means 
predisposed  to  Protection,  definitely  refute  Free  Trade  mis- 
representations on  this  subject. 

And  even  more  decisive  evidence  has  recently  become  available. 
The  most  prominent  of  Free  Trade  libels  on  German  social  life  is 
the  horse-flesh  myth.  Within  the  last  few  months  an  official 
Eeport  has  been  issued  by  the  British  Foreign  Office  on  this 
question.  That  Keport  gives  as  follows  the  total  consumption  of 
horseflesh  per  head  of  the  population  during  the  years  1906-9  : — 
1-25  Ibs.,  1-14  Ibs.,  1-12  Ibs.,  and  1'23  Ibs.,  respectively.  This 
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is  equivalent  to  an  average  consumption  of  a  little  over  1  per  cent, 
of  the  total.  Moreover,  this  includes  horseflesh  supplied  to 
animals  in  several  zoological  gardens.  We  think  this  is  an 
absolute  refutation  of  Radical  falsehoods  on  this  point. 

Now  Eadicals  frequently  assert  that  the  widespread  Socialism 
existing  in  Germany  to-day  is  due  to  social  misery,  caused  by 
Protection.  This  is  incorrect.  German  Socialism  is  political 
rather  than  social,  and  is  largely  caused  by  the  excessive  spirit 
of  militarism  shown  by  the  Government.  A  subsidiary  reason 
is  the  fact  that  German  democracy  does  not  possess  the  same 
Parliamentary  freedom  as  that  enjoyed  in  this  country. 

But  whilst  on  this  subject,  I  should  like  to  make  a  short 
examination  of  the  two  remaining  Free  Trade  charges  against 
Tariff  Eeform  as  a  social  instrument— i.e.,  that  Protective  duties 
are  always  on  the  increase,  and  that  Protection  fosters  corruption. 
America  is  the  prominent  example  of  these  two  statements. 

Now  the  increase  of  Protective  duties  is  due  to  corruption — 
i.e.,  the  influence  of  commercial  interests  on  the  legislature.  In 
the  United  States  these  corrupt  elements  are  traceable  to  political 
rather  than  to  fiscal  causes.  The  American  Constitution 
peculiarly  favours  an  unhealthy  state  of  commercial  morality. 
The  fact  that  the  Legislature  is  elected  for  a  certain  fixed  period 
of  years,  and  can  under  no  circumstances  be  dissolved  before  that 
period  has  expired  naturally  exercises  a  very  deadening  influence 
over  public  discussion.  The  majority  of  mankind  are  not  disposed 
closely  and  intelligently  to  follow  political  questions,  when  they 
are  aware  that  however  threatening  those  questions  may  become, 
whatever  disputes  may  occur  between  the  Legislature  and  the 
Executive,  no  appeal  to  the  country  can  be  forced  before  a  certain 
number  of  years  have  elapsed.  Consequently,  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  nation  will  not  have  a  very  keen  sense  of 
responsibility ;  and  therefore,  they  will  not  be  averse  to  accepting 
bribes  from  powerful  commercial  interests,  provided  that  their 
actions  do  not  become  too  scandalous.  This  is  precisely  what 
has  happened  in  the  United  States.  Public  opinion  being  lax 
and  ill-expressed,  certain  corrupt  forces  have  grown  up  silently 
and  gradually,  until  they  have  obtained  gigantic  expression  in 
the  Trusts.  This  system  was  instituted  originally  in  a  non- 
democratic  age,  and,  owing  to  the  circumstances  just  mentioned, 
attained  maturity  before  the  people  realised  the  fearful  nature  of 
the  evil.  But  I  venture  to  say  that  in  a  country  which  possesses 
a  vigorous  democracy,  accustomed  frequently  to  exercise  its 
power,  it  would  be  impossible  to  initiate  such  a  system.  Any 
Government  which  legalised  corruption,  which  pandered  to 
certain  commercial  interests,  would  do  so  with  the  sure  knowledge 
that  it  would  sustain  disastrous  defeat  at  the  polls.  Such  a 
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knowledge  would  naturally  have  a  restraining  influence,  for  no 
administration  would  care  to  run  the  risk  of  overthrow  on  such 
a  question. 

But,  as  a  confirmation  of  our  previous  arguments,  I  think 
the  emigration  movement  from  these  islands  furnishes  striking 
evidence.  During  the  decade  ending  1908,  no  fewer  than  465,164 
British  immigrants  settled  in  Canada.  This  is  a  yearly  average 
of  46,516.  And  in  1909  the  number  of  settlers  attained  52,437. 
This  shows  an  increase  in  a  single  year  of  nearly  13  per  cent,  on 
the  average  for  the  decade.  Moreover,  if  we  turn  to  the  United 
States  we  find  that  during  1909  a  total  of  56,304  British 
immigrants  settled  in  that  country. 

The  emigration  movement  to  Canada  and  the  United  States 
is  steadily  growing,  and  recently  a  fresh  aspect  has  been  given 
the  position  by  the  number  of  people  with  capital  ranging  from 
£500  to  £2,000  joining  in  the  exodus.  Now  this  movement 
would  not  constantly  be  on  the  increase  to  countries  living  in  a 
state  of  social  misery  and  starvation.  It  is  an  eloquent  testimony 
to  the  falsity  of  the  statements  given  by  Eadicals. 

And,  as  a  conclusion  to  this  portion  of  the  subject,  I  do  not 
think  one  can  do  better  than  quote  a  few  extracts  from  the 
Election  Address  (1891)  of  a  former  Canadian  Premier,  Sir 
John  Macdonald: — 

When,  in  1878,  we  were  called  upon  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the 
Dominion,  Canada  occupied  a  position  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  very  different 
from  that  which  she  enjoys  to-day.  At  that  tune  a  profound  depression  hung 
like  a  pall  over  the  whole  country  ....  Trade  was  depressed,  manufactures 
languished,  and — exposed  to  ruinous  competition — Canadians  were  fast  sinking 
into  the  position  of  being  mere  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  for  the 
great  nation  dwelling  to  the  south  of  us.  We  determined  to  change  this 
unhappy  state  of  things  ...  so  we  inaugurated  the  National  (Tariff  Reform) 
Policy.  You  all  know  what  followed.  Almost  as  if  by  magic  the  whole  face 
of  the  country  underwent  a  change.  Stagnation  and  apathy  and  gloom,  aye, 
and  want  and  misery  too,  gave  place  to  activity  and  enterprise  and  prosperity. 

I  venture  to  submit  that  the  above  words  form  a  very  con- 
clusive confirmation  of  our  previous  arguments. 

In  the  preceding  pages  I  have  attempted  to  show  the  urgent 
necessity  of  a  change  in  our  fiscal  system  if  we  are  to  retain  our 
commercial  supremacy.  I  have  also  endeavoured  to  establish 
the  fact  that  our  industrial  population  would  derive  benefit  from 
such  a  policy  in  the  improvement  of  their  social  condition.  I 
now  desire  to  show  the  value  of  Tariff  Eeform  as  it  affects 
Colonial  Preference. 

Of  course  it  may  be  held  that,  however  desirable  such  a 
preferential  system  might  be,  the  recent  Reciprocity  negotiations 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States  have  rendered  such  a 
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scheme  impossible.  Personally,  I  do  not  agree.  These  nego- 
tiations have  undoubtedly  made  the  ideal  more  difficult  to  attain  ; 
but  they  have  not  shattered  what  many  conceive  to  be  the  very 
basis  of  Imperial  Federation.  It  is  still  possible  to  grant  Canada 
a  preference  on  such  natural  products  as  fruit  and  timber,  whilst 
Australia  could  certainly  be  granted  an  advantage  on  corn. 

Having  examined  this  objection,  it  is  now  necessary  to  con- 
sider Colonial  Preference  on  its  merits.  Clearly,  if  such  a  system 
be  initiated,  the  advantage  must  be  given  mainly  on  articles  of 
food.  This,  to  the  Free  Trader,  is  abhorrent.  Vividly  he  will 
recall  the  days  of  the  Corn  Laws.  But  there  is  a  vast  difference 
between  the  duty  in  1846  and  the  duty  of  2s.  a  quarter  proposed 
at  the  present  time.  Such  ^a  rate  would  grant  an  appreciable 
benefit  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  without  enhancing  the 
cost  of  bread.  The  proof  of  this  statement  consists  in  the  fact 
that  one  quarter  is  equivalent  to  640  Ibs.,  and  therefore  a  duty 
of  2s.  on  this  amount  produces  an  increase  of  -^d.  in  the  price  of 
the  21b.  loaf.  Such  a  fraction  is  too  infinitesimal  to  measure. 
The  Kadical  solution  to  this  difficulty  in  their  argument  lies  in 
a  contention  that  the  2s.  duty  would  systematically  increase. 
To  this  we  believe  an  effective  reply  exists  in  the  consideration 
previously  advanced  in  this  article,  i.e.,  that  such  an  increase  is 
due  to  the  exercise  of  corrupt  influences  on  the  legislature,  and 
that  in  an  intensely  democratic  age  like  the  present  such  influences 
would  be  without  result. 

Furthermore,  the -latent  Imperial  resources  in  the  direction 
of  food  are  of  such  magnitude  that,  if  they  were  properly  fostered, 
our  dependence  on  foreign  supplies  would  very  materially  be 
diminished.  Hence,  the  danger  of  dear  bread  becomes  even 
more  remote.  In  proof  of  this,  the  following  figures  relating 
to  our  wheat  supply  are  of  interest : — 

qrs. 
Average  importation  of  wheat   (1905-8)  into  United 

Kingdom 25,000,000 

Quantity    of    Colonial    wheat    (1909)    available    for 

export 18,860,000 

Hence,  it  appears  that  were  the  corn  markets  of  the  Empire 
devoted  solely  to  Imperial  needs,  the  supply  at  the  present 
moment  would  almost  equal  the  demand.  Now  the  result  of  a 
preference  to  Australia  alone  on  corn  would  be  two-fold.  Firstly, 
that  Dominion  would  send  the  major  portion  of  her  excess  pro- 
duction to  this  country.  Secondly,  the  fact  that  there  was  an 
assured  market  for  her  corn  would  encourage  her  to  develop  her 
resources  in  this  direction  immensely.  And  remember  that 
Australia  and  Canada  do  not  exhaust  the  list  of  Imperial  corn- 
fields. From  both  India  and  New  Zealand  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
in  time,  under  favourable  circumstances,  large  supplies.  Hence 
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it  appears  that  under  a  scheme  of  Preference  we  might  with 
confidence  expect,  in  time,  a  sufficient  corn  supply  for  the  whole 
Empire. 

Further,  if  we  consider  the  total  food  imports  into  the  United 
Kingdom,  we  shall  find  that  in  1908  our  colonies  and  dependen- 
cies contributed  25  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  When  one  remembers 
the  tremendous  advantage  which,  under  the  existing  system,  is 
enjoyed  by  the  United  States  and  various  South  American 
Eepublics,  we  venture  to  think  that  this  is  a  very  creditable 
proportion,  and  that  it  shows  every  prospect  of  considerable 
increase  were  a  preference  granted  on  colonial  produce.  As 
previously  pointed  out,  by  the  recent  negotiations  Canada  is  by 
no  means  wholly  excluded  from  Imperial  calculations  of  a  fiscal 
nature;  and  that  Dominion,  together  with  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  is  capable  of  very  pronounced  development  in  agricul- 
tural resources.  Vast  areas  of  virgin  soil  are  still  uncultivated. 
In  Australia  alone  the  area  of  unoccupied  land  in  1908  exceeded 
1,000,000,000  acres.  Such  a  fact  is  eloquent  testimony  to  the 
immense  potential  food  resources  of  the  British  Empire.  It 
shows  that,  given  the  impetus  of  Preference,  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  our  colonies  can  satisfy  all  our  requirements  in  this 
respect. 

Additional  support  is  lent  to  such  a  contention  when  we 
remember  that  such  a  policy  would  be  a  most  material  aid 
towards  re-vivifying  agricultural  prosperity  in  this  country.  The 
United  Kingdom  must  always  primarily  remain  a  great  industrial 
community  but,  under  proper  conditions,  there  is  no  reason  why 
she  should  not  obtain  considerable  agricultural  wealth.  Ireland 
especially,  under  a  system  of  Fiscal  Reform,  has  a  big  future 
before  her.  An  extensive  scheme  of  peasant  proprietorship  for 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom  is  a  necessary  adjunct ;  but,  by  itself, 
it  can  achieve  little.  It  can  only  become  really  effective  when 
allied  to  a  measure  of  Protection. 

Lastly,  apart  altogether  from  fiscal  considerations,  a  scheme 
of  Preference  would  be  a  most  valuable  aid  towards  Imperial 
unity.  The  ultimate  political  aim  of  the  Empire  must  be  some 
form  of  federation.  The  present  time  is  not  ripe  for  such  a 
change ;  a  policy  of  Preference,  however,  would  be  an  important 
step  in  the  right  direction.  Kecent  events  have  clearly  shown 
that  unless  we  are  prepared  effectively  to  support  the  colonies  in 
their  struggle  against  hostile  tariffs,  eventually  commercial  treaties 
will  be  concluded  more  or  less  to  our  disadvantage.  This,  of 
necessity,  would  be  the  first  step  in  a  downward  policy  of  aliena- 
tion, and  therefore  of  disruption.  It  would  mark  the  commence- 
ment of  an  era  of  decline,  culminating  in  the  downfall  of  the 
British  Empire. 
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We  have  arrived  at  a  supreme  crisis  in  our  national  history. 
Old  social  methods,  old  fiscal  methods,  have  proved  themselves 
effete ;  we  must  boldly,  yet  rationally,  remodel  our  whole  social 
fabric.  And  the  key  to  the  whole  position  is  the  policy  we  have 
advocated  in  the  present  article.  Tariff  Eeform  is  the  necessary 
preliminary  to  a  series  of  widespread  improvements  in  every 
department  of  our  national  life. 

H.  D.  GEEGOEY. 


SEA   ISLAND   COTTON 

The  cultivation  of  Sea  Island  cotton  was  introduced  into  the 
West  Indies  in  1903.  The  best  seed  was  obtained  from  the  Sea 
Islands  by  the  Department,  and  numerous  experiment  plots  were 
started  to  show  successful  methods  of  cultivation.  In  1904  the 
area  planted  amounted  to  7,600  acres.  This  steadily  increased 
until  24,000  acres  were  planted  in  1908.  The  total  exports  of 
Sea  Island  cotton  (including  a  small  supply  of  Marie  Galante 
cotton  from  Carriacou)  amount  to  15,000,000  lb.,  of  the  value,  in 
lint  and  seed,  of  £800,000.  Valuable  assistance  was  rendered  by 
the  British  Cotton  Growing  Association  in  making  grants  of 
money  and  machinery  ;  also  in  taking  charge  of  the  shipments  of 
cotton  and  finding  the  best  market  for  them.  It  also  provided 
the  services  of  a  travelling  inspector  to  be  attached  to  the  Imperial 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  connection  with  cotton  investiga- 
tions. A  visit  of  representative  cotton  growers  from  the  West 
Indies  was  made  to  Lancashire  in  the  summer  of  1908,  when 
they  were  most  hospitably  received  at  Liverpool  and  Manchester, 
and  obtained  valuable  information  for  their  guidance  in  dealing 
with  future  crops.  It  was  admitted  that  if  fine  Sea  Island  cotton 
had  not  been  obtained  in  appreciable  quantity  from  the  West 
Indies  in  recent  years  several  of  the  cotton  mills  in  Lancashire 
would  have  been  compelled  to  work  short  time.  This,  as  Sir 
David  Morris  very  rightly  says,  is  an  instance  of  the  value  of 
encouraging  agricultural  industries  in  our  colonies  and  the  benefit 
arising  to  the  Mother  Country. 
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THE   LIBERAL   COLONIAL   POLICY 

THE  boastful  allusions  to  the  success  of  Liberal  policy  in 
South  Africa,  as  evidenced  in  the  so-called  Union  of  its  States, 
have  become  so  nauseating,  and  are  so  grossly  misleading,  that  a 
lifelong  residence  in  the  country  tempts  one  to  throw  a  little  light 
on  the  subject  and  expose  some  of  the  fallacies  with  which  the 
British  public  are  being  gulled. 

One  constantly  reads  of  the  good  that  has  resulted  from  the 
granting  of  responsible  government  to  the  Transvaal  and  Orange 
Free  State,  and  how  that  paved  the  way  to  the  Union  of  the  four 
South  African  States,  but  up  to  the  present  nothing  has  been 
advanced  to  prove  the  assertion,  except  that  it  is  alleged  that 
racialism  has  been  obliterated.  This  is  true  in  one  sense  only, 
viz.,  the  Liberal  Government  have  given  to  the  Dutch  in  South 
Africa  everything  they  fought  for  in  the  war,  entire  dominance, 
with,  in  addition,  the  protection  of  the  British  Navy.  A  Dutch 
ministry  with  a  huge  majority  controls  the  destinies  of  the 
country.  Many  of  its  members  have  in  the  past  made  no  secret 
of  their  antipathy  to  and  hatred  of  England,  and  one  of  them  at 
least  has  done  his  best  to  destroy  British  influence  as  much  as 
possible. 

The  only  thing  the  Dutch  lost  by  the  war  was  the  right, 
for  the  present,  to  wave  their  own  flag;  but  they  retain  the 
power  to  elbow  Englishmen  out  of  Government  appointments, 
which  is  being  gradually  and  cleverly  accomplished  in  the  Civil 
Service  and  other  walks  of  life,  while  the  bilingual  system  also 
in  educational  matters  is  being  worked  for  all  it  is  worth,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  English-speaking  community,  and  with  most 
deplorable  results  generally.  A  large  majority  of  capable  and 
highly  trained  English  teachers  in  the  Orange  Free  State  has 
been  got  rid  of  in  one  way  or  the  other,  and  less  competent 
instructors,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  Cape  patois  and  an  imper- 
fect acquaintance  with  English  have  supplied  their  places.  So 
keenly  has  this  been  resented  by  self-respecting  English  people 
that  they  have  combined  to  establish  separatist  schools,  which, 
though  they  have  to  contribute  to  the  existing  Government 
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schools,  they  liberally  support.  The  effect  of  instruction  in  bad 
English  and  the  Cape  Taal  is  ludicrous,  but  at  the  same  time 
deplorable.  You  have  only  to  walk  the  streets  of  an  educational 
centre,  or  mingle  in  the  crowd  at  an  intercollegiate  football 
match,  when  your  ears  will  be  assailed  with  an  appalling  mixture 
of  slangy  English  and  Kitchen  Dutch,  interspersed  with  high- 
sounding  book  phrases,  and  this  from  the  lips  of  students  who 
are  supposed  to  be  receiving  an  education  to  fit  them  for  the 
battle  of  life  in  a  country  that  already  boasts  of  being  a  great 
nation.  The  same  thing  is  noticeable  in  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  delivery  of  a  Dutch  speech  is  most  mirth-provoking, 
as,  owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  Taal  vocabulary,  the  speaker  has 
profusely  to  interlard  his  remarks  with  English.  Such  speeches, 
if  reported  verbatim,  would  form  strange  reading. 

There  is  very  general  and  deep  resentment  among  the  Colonial 
English  at  many  of  the  happenings  since  the  war,  after  which 
it  was  hoped  that  an  Englishman  would  at  least  have  an  equal 
chance  with  a  Dutchman  in  opportunity  for  earning  a  livelihood. 
Of  late  years  Government  servants,  in  Cape  Colony  particularly, 
under  the  regime  of  the  Colonial  Lloyd  George,  Mr.  Merriman, 
and  his  henchman,  Mr.  Currey,  have  had  a  sorry  time.  Hundreds 
have  been  retrenched  or  pensioned,  and  have  had  to  leave  the 
country,  where  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  earn  a  living,  while 
those  retained  in  the  service  had  to  submit  to  a  5  per  cent, 
deduction  from  their  salaries,  notwithstanding  that  for  five  years 
they  had  received  no  increases  to  them.  In  addition  to  this 
they  had  to  pay  an  income  tax  on  the  little  left  to  them.  This 
income  tax  also  affected  pensioners.  The  tax  fell  mainly  on  the 
townspeople,  recipients  of  even  £50  in  wages  having  to  pay  105. 
The  wealthy  and  prosperous  farmers  meanwhile  were  getting 
off  practically  scot  free.  All  this,  filched  from  the  civil  servants, 
was  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  enabling  Mr.  Merriman  to  enter 
the  union  with  a  surplus,  which  has,  presumably,  gone  to  swell 
the  immense  sum  devoted  to  the  erection  of  palatial  public 
buildings  at  Pretoria,  the  contracts  for  which,  by  the  way,  had 
been  placed  without  the  sanction  of  the  Union  Parliament. 

Numbers  of  the  retrenched  civil  servants  have  returned  to  this 
country  in  the  hope  of  being  able  better  to  eke  out  their  little 
pensions,  gratuities,  or  small  savings  in  England,  only  to  find, 
as  I  am  told,  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  pounces  on  them  and  taxes 
afresh  what  has  been  already  taxed  over  the  water.  Yet  this  truly 
Liberal  Government  apparently  welcomes  to  its  shores  thousands 
of  aliens,  refugees,  and  criminals,  and  spends  large  sums  in 
hunting  them  down  and  punishing  them  for  being  a  menace 
and  a  danger  to  the  law-abiding  people  of  England,  as  has 
been  significantly  made  manifest  recently.  It  is  a  great  and 
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noble  thing  to  be  magnanimous  to  an  enemy,  but  it  is  the 
equally  important  duty  of  a  Government  to  cherish  and  protect 
its  loyal  fellow-countrymen  who  have  suffered  and  lost  so  much 
during  the  past  decade  in  South  Africa.  Rebels  have  reaped 
rich  rewards,  while  zeal  and  loyalty  in  England's  service  have 
been  as  a  rock  of  offence  and  a  stumbling-block  to  promotion. 
Not  long  since  a  loyal  colonist  remarked  that  he  had  lost  his 
two  sons  in  the  war,  and  that  if  he  had  any  left  they  should 
never  fight  for  England. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  it  is  the  proud  boast  of  the  present 
Home  Government  that  it  has  united  South  Africa  and  that 
there  is  no  longer  any  difference  between  Boer  and  Briton,  it  is 
more  than  surprising  that  Mr.  Harcourt  should  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  send  instructions  to  South  Africa  that  in  selecting 
the  Coronation  Contingent  the  claims  of  Dutchmen  were  to  be 
considered.  A  more  tactless,  ill-considered  message,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  could  hardly  have  emanated  from  a  Colonial  Secretary 
who  professes  to  repudiate  racialism  in  any  form.  With  a  strictly 
party  Ministry,  headed  by  a  Dutchman,  in  power  in  South  Africa, 
there  was  little  danger  that  any  Dutch  claims  would  be  over- 
looked. Had  an  English  Unionist  Government  breathed  a  hint 
that  the  claims  of  Britishers  should  not  be  forgotten,  we  should 
never  have  heard  the  end  of  it.  One  cannot  help  contrasting 
Mr.  Harcourt's  expressed  wishes  with  the  Duke  of  Connaught's 
statement  at  the  Guildhall  that  lie  recognised  no  distinction 
between  Dutch  and  English.  All  are  British  subjects,  and  in 
emphasising  the  claims  of  Dutchmen,  regardless  of  the  feelings 
of  Englishmen,  the  Liberal  Government  has  added  to  the  bitter- 
ness it  has  repeatedly  stirred  up  in  South  Africa.  Britishers 
who  have  served  England  faithfully  in  days  of  stress  and  strain 
in  South  Africa  have  become  used  to  paying  the  penalty  of  their 
loyalty  and  devotion,  and,  in  view  of  all  that  has  occurred,  they 
ought  to  be  case-hardened ;  but  it  is  "  the  unkindest  cut  of  all " 
to  feel  that  the  Liberal  Government,  at  any  rate,  is  not  very  keen 
on  their  presence  in  the  Empire's  capital  on  an  occasion  when 
the  opportunity  to  show  their  unshaken  reverence  and  loyalty  to 
our  beloved  King  would  have  been  cherished  to  an  extent  that 
dwellers  in  England  little  dream  of. 

ONE  WHO  KNOWS. 
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UNIVERSITY   DEVELOPMENT   IN   NEW 
ZEALAND 

BY  J.  W.  JOYNT,  M.A. 

THE  lines  along  which  the  University  of  New  Zealand  has 
developed  have  been  practically  determined  by  the  geographical 
configuration  and  the  political  history  of  the  colony.  Early 
settlement  in  New  Zealand  did  not  radiate  from  one  single  point, 
but  from  several.  Each  group  of  settlers  looked  to  the  spot 
where  they  had  first  landed  as  a  kind  of  little  metropolis, 
which  was  to  be  the  centre  of  their  civic  life,  and  the  focus 
of  their  struggling  interests.  Thus  the  country  was  pierced 
at  many  points ;  and  those  who  spread  inland  from  each  point 
were  bound  together  by  a  certain  community  of  interest,  out  of 
which  fellowship  grew  a  local  patriotism  and  a  sense  of  political 
union. 

It  was  in  this  way  that  the  foundations  were  laid  for  pro- 
vincial government,  which  formed  a  vital  element  in  the  constitu- 
tion granted  to  the  colony  in  1854.  The  ports  became  capitals 
of  provinces  ;  each  had  a  legislature,  whose  business  it  was  to 
promote  settlement  within  its  boundaries,  to  frame  ordinances 
for  government,  and  provide  for  the  intellectual  requirements  of 
the  rising  generation.  For  many  years  it  was  the  provinces,  far 
more  than  the  general  government,  which  did  the  work  of 
building  up  the  young  community.  For  education  provision  was 
made  by  each,  in  different  degrees,  according  to  the  spirit  and 
sense  of  future  needs,  which  animated  each.  On  the  whole, 
primary  and  secondary  education  were  fairly  well  provided  for 
from  the  beginning ;  but,  though  university  education  hovered  as 
an  ideal  before  the  best  minds,  naturally  many  years  elapsed 
before  there  could  be  any  concrete  embodiment  of  their  aspira- 
tions. The  first  definite  move  in  this  direction  was  made,  not  by 
any  province,  but  by  the  General  Assembly.  In  1867  a  Joint 
Committee  of  both  Houses  was  appointed  to  consider  a  proposal 
for  establishing  scholarships  to  enable  young  New  Zealanders  to 
proceed  to  universities.  The  Committee  enlarged  its  order  of 
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reference  into  an  inquiry  into  the  feasibility  or  advisability  of 
establishing  a  university  in  New  Zealand  itself.  Its  report  was 
adverse  to  such  a  scheme,  but  it  recommended  that  provision 
should  be  made,  in  the  form  of  land  reserves  in  different  parts  of 
the  colony,  for  any  future  university  that  might  be  set  up.  Effect 
was  given  to  this  recommendation  by  the  "  University  Endow- 
ments Act  "  of  1868. 

While  things  were  at  this  inchoate  stage,  the  practical  initiative 
passed  into  the  hands  of  a  province.  In  1869  the  University  of 
Otago  was  founded  by  an  Ordinance  of  the  Provincial  Council, 
and  in  1871  it  was  opened  with  a  staff  of  three  professors,  and 
power  to  grant  degrees  in  arts,  medicine,  and  law.  This  settled 
•  the  question  of  feasibility,  and  in  1870  the  Parliament  of  the 
colony  responded  with  a  New  Zealand  University  Act,  creating 
an  institution  with  power  to  grant  degrees  in  arts,  medicine,  law, 
and  music,  and  empowered  also  to  affiliate  schools  and  colleges  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  The  extraordinary  spectacle  was 
thus  presented  of  two  universities  for  a  mere  handful  of  people 
grouped  round  ports  separated  from  each  other  by  hundreds  of 
miles.  The  New  Zealand  University  was  dragged  down  by 
having  affiliated  a  number  of  secondary  schools,  and  the  whole 
position  was  very  anomalous.  In  1873  a  way  to  a  more 
symmetrical  arrangement  was  opened  up  by  the  establishment 
of  a  university  college  for  Canterbury,  the  intention  being  that 
it  should  be  affiliated  to  the  New  Zealand  University.  Negotia- 
tions were  entered  upon  between  representatives  of  Otago  and 
Canterbury  on  one  side  and  the  Senate  of  the  University  of 
New  Zealand  on  the  other,  with  a  view  to  amalgamation.  The 
negotiations  were  protracted,  and  not  always  harmonious.  At 
length  a  scheme  was  evolved,  which  practically  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  present  New  Zealand  University  system.  Put  briefly, 
the  terms  of  agreement  were  as  follows  : 

(1)  The  University  Act  of  1870  was  to  be  repealed,  and  anew  Act  promoted, 
reconstituting  the  University  of  New  Zealand  as  an  examining  body,  with  no 
power  of  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  affiliated  colleges,  such  as 
finance,  or  the  appointment  of  professors. 

(2)  The  model  to  be  kept  in  view  generally,  in  fixing  standards  and  drawing 
up  statutes,  was  to  be  the  University  of  London. 

(3)  The  University  of  Otago  was  to  surrender  its  power  of  granting  degrees, 
and  put  in  abeyance  its  claim  to  a  charter,  and,  with  Canterbury  College,  was 
to  be  affiliated  to  the  New  Zealand  University. 

Legislation  on  these  lines  was  passed  by  the  New  Zealand 
Parliament  in  1874,  and  in  1877  a  Charter  from  the  Crown  was 
ssued  to  the  New  Zealand  University. 

So  far  the  affiliated  teaching  colleges  were  confined  to  the 
South  Island,  that  is,  roughly,  to  one-half  of  the  colony,  and 
nothing  had  been  done  at  Auckland  or  Wellington.  In  1879 
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a  Eoyal  Commission  recommended  that  the  scheme  should  be 
rounded  off  by  the  establishment  of  university  colleges  at  these 
centres  also  ;  and,  pursuant  to  this,  in  1882  a  college  was  founded 
at  Auckland,  with  a  statutory  grant  from  Parliament.  But 
Wellington  was  to  have  its  hopes  deferred  for  many  years  more, 
while  these  hopes  were  kept  on  the  stretch  by  various  abortive 
legislative  experiments.  At  length  in  1898  provision  was  made 
for  a  college  on  somewhat  similar  lines  to  that  of  Auckland,  and 
the  university  system  of  the  colony  found  itself  firmly  planted  on 
its  four  legs. 

This  is  the  system  under  which  the  work  of  university  educa- 
tion has  been,  and  is  being,  carried  on  in  New  Zealand.  The 
University  and  its  colleges,  although  technically  distinct,  have 
profoundly  influenced  each  other,  and  the  progress  and  expansion 
of  the  one  have  contributed  to  the  progress  and  expansion  of  the 
other.  The  University  has,  in  the  course  of  time,  obtained  con- 
siderable enlargement  of  its  powers  as  a  degree-granting  body, 
and  now  confers  degrees  in  arts,  science,  engineering  (mechanical, 
electrical,  civil,  mining,  and  metallurgical),  agriculture,  medicine, 
dentistry,  law,  commerce,  and  music,  with  a  diploma  in  journalism. 
This  list  may  be  taken  as  fairly  representing  the  practical  tendencies 
in  the  university  development  of  the  colony.  Such  tendencies 
are  natural  enough  in  a  new  country,  and  would  find  a  large  body 
of  expert  university  opinion  in  their  favour  at  the  present  day. 
The  total  roll  of  graduates  now  numbers  about  1,300.  No  dis- 
crimination between  the  sexes  has  been  made  either  by  university 
or  colleges. 

But  it  is  in  the  teaching  colleges  that  the  real  evidence  of 
progress  is  to  be  sought.  From  very  small  beginnings  they  have 
made  a  steady  advance,  until  at  the  present  time  the  average 
number  of  students  attending  at  each  of  the  four  is  over  four 
hundred.  Buildings  have  been  extended ;  a  wing  added  here,  a 
new  block  erected  there.  Every  faculty  represented  in  the 
university  scheme  of  degrees  has  its  teaching  machinery,  on 
a  smaller  or  larger  scale,  in  some  one  of  the  colleges,  and  many 
of  them  in  all  four.  This,  of  course,  entails  a  good  deal  of  over- 
lapping, rendered  inevitable  by  the  fact  that  each  institution  has 
to  consider  the  needs  of  its  own  part  of  the  country.  Owing  to 
the  distances  which  separate  them,  each  college  acts  quite  inde- 
pendently of  the  others  in  building  up  its  schools  and  faculties. 
Yet  a  certain  amount  of  faculty- specialisation  has  been  evolved. 
Otago  has  had  a  medical  school  from  the  beginning,  and  at 
different  periods  since  has  added  a  mining  and  a  dental  school. 
Canterbury  College  has  had  a  school  of  mechanical,  electrical, 
and  civil  engineering  for  twenty  years,  and  has  recently  added 
schools  of  commerce  and  music.  Victoria  College,  Wellington, 
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concentrates  a  good  deal  of  its  energies  on  its  law  school.  The 
Auckland  College  has  schools  of  commerce  and  music,  and  carries 
the  university  syllabus  in  the  various  branches  of  engineering  up 
to  a  certain  stage.  Of  course  the  preliminary  arts  and  science 
portion  of  all  professional  courses  can  be  taken  at  any  one  of  the 
colleges. 

With  regard  to  the  composition  of  the  teaching  staffs  of  the 
colleges,  the  following  statement,  grouping  the  professors  and 
lecturers  under  the  universities  to  which  they  respectively  belong, 
might  be  of  interest.* 

Otago  (including  medical).— New  Zealand   11,  Edinburgh   9   (5   medical), 

London  3,  Aberdeen  3,  Cambridge  2,  Birmingham  1,  Dublin  1.     No 

university  degree,  but  diplomas  of  other  kinds,  5. 
Canterbury. — New  Zealand   13,  Cambridge  3,  Manchester  2,  Liverpool  1, 

Oxford  1,  Edinburgh  1,  Giessen  1,  Adelaide  1,  no  university  degree  2. 
Wellington. — New   Zealand   10,   Oxford  2,  Cambridge  2,   St.  Andrews  2, 

London   1,   Edinburgh   1,    Glasgow   1,    Sydney    1,    Wiirzburg    1,   no 

university  degree  2. 
Auckland. — New  Zealand  5,  Oxford  4,  London  3,  Cambridge  1,  Dublin  1, 

Sydney  1,  no  university  degree  2. 

Apart  from  New  Zealanders,  it  will  be  seen  that  Otago  and 
Wellington  have  between  them  sixteen  Scottish  graduates,  while 
Christchurch  and  Auckland  have  but  one ;  that  Oxford  is  repre- 
sented by  seven  (four  being  at  Auckland  and  none  at  Dunedin), 
Cambridge  by  eight,  London  by  seven,  the  younger  British 
universities  by  four,  Australian  universities  by  three,  Dublin  by 
two,  German  universities  by  two,  while  ten  have  not  graduated  at 
any  university. 

The  University  of  New  Zealand  has  now  reached  a  critical 
stage  in  its  development.  So  far  it,  in  conjunction  with  its 
colleges,  has  satisfied  fairly  well  the  requirements  of  the  country. 
It  has  turned  out  a  large  number  of  lawyers,  doctors,  engineers, 
schoolmasters,  and  ministers  of  various  denominations.  Its 
graduates  are  a  useful  element  in  the  New  Zealand  Parliament. 
It  has  imparted  a  certain  uniform  stamp  of  culture,  which  is  as 
unmistakeable  in  its  way  as  the  Oxford  or  Cambridge  touch. 
Educated  New  Zealand,  at  least  the  present  generation  of  it,  has 
New  Zealand  University  written  all  over  it.  Modifications  are 
largely  due  to  variations  in  spirit  and  temperament  between  the 
different  colleges;  but  there  is  a  solid  substratum  of  identity. 
There  has  not  been  time  yet  for  extensive  differentiation  of  type, 
and,  what  is  equally  important,  there  has  not  been  scope  for  it. 

New  Zealand  life  and  society,  themselves,  still  run  in  limited 
and  well-defined  grooves,  as  compared  with  the  endless  varieties, 
which  the  centuries  have  developed  in  the  older  civilisations.  The 

*  The  majority  of  those  assigned  to  New  Zealand  are  only  assistants  or  part-time 
lecturers. 
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university  in  this  respect  reflects  the  community.  And,  so  far, 
the  country  has  not  been  able  to  absorb  its  own  most  brilliant 
graduates.  Rhodes  scholars  and  research  science  scholars  do  not 
return  when  their  scholarships  have  expired,  except  as  a  counsel 
of  despair.  New  Zealanders  are  to  be  found  in  many  positions, 
professorial  and  other,  both  in  England  and  in  America.  But  the 
highly  specialised  men  find  themselves  adrift  in  their  own  country ; 
many  of  them  are  to  be  found  doing  the  most  incongruous  work 
in  the  primary  schools. 

But,  apart  from  the  practical  question  of  occupation,  which 
confronts  the  educated  of  every  country,  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  problem  before  the  University  of  New  Zealand  at 
present  is,  how  to  develop  a  more  varied  and  original  culture  in 
its  students,  and,  through  them,  in  the  community  generally. 
The  country  which  exhibits  a  certain  amount  of  originality  in  its 
industrial  and  social  legislation,  and  in  mechanical  appliances, 
shows  very  little  in  science  or  literature.  Various  reasons  are 
assigned.  One  is,  that  lack  of  means  cripples  the  equipment  of 
the  colleges  in  the  matter  of  laboratories  and  libraries.  Another 
is,  that  the  system  of  having  a  body  of  outside  examiners  for 
degrees  tends  to  cramming,  and  kills  the  free  play  of  individuality, 
both  in  teachers  and  students.  Another  is,  that  the  New 
Zealander,  like  the  Irishman,  requires  to  go  to  some  other  country 
to  show  what  is  really  in  him. 

As  to  examinations,  this  is  not  the  place  for  a  discussion  of 
the  academic  aspects  of  the  question,  nor  am  I  disposed  here  to 
take  a  side  in  the  controversies  which  have  recently  been  agitat- 
ing the  academic  world  on  the  matter.  The"  examination  system 
has  laid  its  grip  on  the  whole  British  world ;  and,  if  the  system 
is  pernicious,  New  Zealand  suffers  in  company  with  the  rest  of 
the  Empire.  There  is,  really,  plenty  of  outside  influence  being 
brought  to  bear  on  New  Zealand  University  education.  The  bulk 
of  the  degree  examinations  are  conducted  by  men  in  the  Old 
Country;  and,  notwithstanding  the  large  infusion  of  a  New 
Zealand  element  in  the  college  teaching,  the  full-time  professorial 
chairs  are  still  mainly  filled  from  the  universities  of  England  and 
Scotland.  There  should  not  be  much  danger  either  of  stagnation 
or  of  crystallisation ;  unless  it  be  that,  as  Radical  commoners 
become  Conservative  in  the  House  of  Lords,  so  a  new  professor, 
buoyant,  hopeful,  and  greatly  daring,  gradually  becomes  infected 
by  the  lethargic  poison  of  routine. 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  New  Zealand  atmosphere, 
itself,  is  not  yet  charged  with  that  intellectual  buoyancy  and 
energy  which  make  for  scientific  discovery  or  literary  creation. 
As  a  new  country,  it  is  mainly  occupied  with  the  problems  of  its 
own  practical  development ;  and  for  such  a  stage  the  present 
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work-a-day  university  system  seems  to  be  adequate  and  appropriate. 
No  university,  however  ardent  and  idealistic,  can  afford,  any 
more  than  a  statesman,  to  out-strip  by  too  great  a  distance  the 
average  state  of  the  public  mind.  If  the  hopes  of  higher  educa- 
tionists in  New  Zealand  are  to  rest  on  a  firm  basis,  it  must  be 
found  in  the  gradual  and  progressive  development  of  the  teaching 
colleges,  proceeding  pari  passu  with  the  awakening  intellectual 
needs  and  practical  requirements  of  the  country.  It  is  rather  an 
unprofitable  business  quarrelling  with  the  organisation  under 
which  one  works.  Proposals  for  drastic  change  in  New  Zealand 
are  confronted  with  practical  difficulties  of  the  gravest  character, 
a  full  discussion  of  which  would  require  a  space  disproportionate 
to  the  general  character  of  this  Review  and  its  readers'  interest 
in  the  subject. 

J.  W.  JOYNT. 


RHODES/AN   AFFAIRS 

Southern  Ehodesia  will  be  represented  at  the  Coronation  by 
a  contingent  now  being  selected.  It  will  be  thoroughly  repre- 
sentative of  the  military  forces  of  Southern  Ehodesia,  and  include 
officers,  N.C.O.'s  and  troopers  of  the  British  South  Africa  Police, 
Southern  Rhodesia  volunteers  (eastern  and  western  divisions)  and 
also,  it  is  hoped,  three  officers  of  the  Barotse  Native  Police  from 
North  Western  Rhodesia.  The  members  of  the  contingent  will 
be  the  guests  of  the  Government  during  their  stay  here. 

The  new  Legislative  Council  consists  of  : — Northern  Division, 
Mr.  Frederick  Eyles  and  Lieut. -Col.  Raleigh  Grey;  Eastern 
Division,  Mr.  Francis  Myburgh  ;  Midland  Division,  Lieut. -Col. 
H.  M.  Heyman;  Western  Division,  Sir  Charles  P.  Coghlan, 
Mr.  G.  S.  D.  Forbes,  and  Mr.  George  Mitchell.  The  Council 
will  be  opened  on  May  the  8th  by  the  Administrator,  Sir  William 
Milton. 
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EURASIAN    ORIGINS 

BY  H.   P.   K.   SKIPTON 

(Secretary  to  the  Indian  Church  Aid  Association) 

A  LITTLE  more  than  a  year  ago  it  was  my  privilege  to 
contribute  to  The  Empire  Review  a  statement  of  the  position 
and  prospects  of  the  Eurasian  and  domiciled  English-speaking 
population  in  India  generally ;  I  ventured  to  point  out  how  very 
serious  the  situation  actually  was,  and  how  very  menacing  in 
respect  of  it  was  the  outlook  for  the  future.  Since  then  events 
have  moved  rapidly,  and  the  horizon  has  in  a  measure  brightened. 
A  great  scheme  has  been  set  afoot  for  the  amelioration  of  the  lot 
of  this  forgotten  and  neglected  class — forgotten  and  neglected, 
that  is  to  say,  by  their  kinsmen  at  home — and  a  serious  effort 
is  on  the  eve  of  being  made  in  England  adequately  to  draw 
attention  to  their  case.  Into  this  I  do  not  enter  here;  what  I 
propose  to  attempt  is  to  trace  in  outline  some  of  the  sources 
whence  this  mixed  race  is  derived,  with  a  view  to  combating  the 
too-prevalent  idea  that  the  Eurasian  "  has  the  vices  of  both  races 
and  the  virtues  of  neither."  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  statement 
is  demonstrably  untrue;  and,  in  the  second,  if  it  were  true,  it 
would  only  strengthen  the  case  for  helping  him  without  delay  to 
better  things. 

Wherever,  of  course,  men  settle  in  a  foreign  land  a  mixed 
race  is  sure  to  make  its  appearance — the  blended  ancestry  from 
which  the  English  nation  has  sprung  is  testimony  to  the  fact,  if 
any  were  needed.  As,  however,  in  our  case  the  races  concerned 
were  both  white,  the  prejudice  against  the  blend  was  slight  and 
swift  to  disappear — we  are  proud  in  these  days  to  trace  our 
parentage  to  Norman,  Saxon,  or  Celtic  sources.  But  when  the 
races  concerned  are  of  different  colour  the  case  is  altered :  the 
man  of  the  dominant  colour  resents  the  intrusion  of  what  he 
regards  as  the  lower  race,  and  views  the  all- too-conspicuous  blend 
with  disfavour  and  contempt.  By  the  conquered  race  this  dis- 
favour and  contempt  are  returned  in  full  measure,  and  the  half- 
breed  is  regarded  as  something  of  a  traitor  to  his  own  stock. 
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Being  judged  hardly  by  both  races,  he  is  tempted  to  shelter 
himself  by  adopting  the  pride  of  a  conqueror  to  the  subject  race 
and  the  subservience  of  the  conquered  towards  the  conqueror, 
thereby  giving  the  enemy  superficial  occasion  to  coin  such 
phrases  as  I  have  just  quoted. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Eurasian  has  in  no  small  measure  sprung 
from  the  best  blood  of  both  races,  and  that  best  in  both  instances 
was  above  the  average.  The  Emperor  Asoka  and  our  own 
Thomas  Becket  were  of  mixed  European  and  Asiatic  race,  and 
both  were  remarkable  and  forceful  men.  Nor  is  the  Eurasian 
always  under  the  stain  of  the  bar  sinister,  as  is  commonly 
supposed.  In  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases  (how  large  it  is 
impossible  to  say)  his  ancestry  was  perfectly  legitimate — the 
records  of  marriages  between  white  men  of  all  ranks  with  native 
women,  often  ladies  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term,  are  too 
numerous  to  permit  such  unfavourable  generalisations  to  pass 
unchallenged.  And  if  we  examine  a  little  more  closely  and  see 
what  manner  of  men  his  white  ancestors  were,  we  shall  be 
surprised  to  find  that  they  were  among  the  sturdiest  of  the  white 
race,  daring  adventurers  and  brilliant  soldiers,  who  rose  often 
from  small  and  insignificant  beginnings  to  shape  the  whisper  of  a 
throne,  to  direct  its  policy,  and  to  command  its  armies ;  to  hold 
their  high  and  precarious  estate  against  all  the  forces  of  Oriental 
cunning  and  the  intrigue  and  duplicity  inseparable  from  the 
atmosphere  of  Courts;  and  in  many  cases  to  found  enduring 
families,  dwelling  upon  and  administering  the  lands  which  had 
been  won  by  the  vigour  of  their  ancestors.  Such  a  stock  as  this 
may  be  expected  to  produce  at  least  some  worthy  scions,  and,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  frequently  done  so.  That  more  use  has 
not  been  made  of  them  is  due  less  to  themselves  than  to  the 
action  of  the  British  Government,  which  has  neglected  them  and 
sent  them  empty  away  in  place  of  affording  them  encouragement 
and  converting  them  into  loyal  and  efficient  bulwarks  of  the 
State. 

The  records  of  such  unions  go  back  to  very  early  times.  The 
Portuguese  settled  on  the  west '  coast  of  India  early  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  united  and  intermarried  freely  with  the  natives. 
In  1689  Dampier  wrote :  "  The  Breed  of  them  is  scattered  all 
over  India ;  neither  are  there  any  People  of  more  different  Com- 
plexions than  of  that  Eace,  even  from  the  Coal-black  to  a  light 
Tawney."  Before  this  time  the  numerous  half-caste  population 
figures  largely  in  the  criminal  records  of  Bombay.  The  Portu- 
guese Eurasians  are  to  this  day  the  least  favourable  specimens  of 
their  class,  being  indeed  hardly  distinguishable,  except  by  their  high- 
sounding  names,  from  the  rank  and  file  of  the  native  population. 
But  a  better  and  subsequently  very  numerous  breed  was  initiated 
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by  the  precedent  set  in  1608  by  Captain  William  Hawkins,  of  the 
Hector,  who  landed  at  Surat  with  a  letter  from  King  James  I. 
to  the  Emperor  Jahangir,  which  he  was  ultimately  permitted 
to  deliver  in  person  at  the  capital.  He  was  well  received  by  the 
Emperor,  who  gave  him  a  pension  and  married  him  to  a  "  whyte 
maiden  out  of  his  palace,"  an  Armenian  Christian  girl;  he 
remained  three  years  in  Agra,  and  returned  with  his  Asiatic  wife 
to  England,  but  died  on  the  way  home.  She  returned  to  India 
as  the  wife  of  Captain  Gabriel  Towerson,  and  resided  at  Agra ; 
he  himself  perished  in  the  massacre  at  Amboyna  in  1623.  But 
before  his  time  Englishmen  had  found  an  unofficial  footing  in 
India,  and  must  have  left  descendants.  In  1583  James  Story 
settled  down  as  a  shopkeeper  in  Goa,  and  William  Leedes  took 
service  with  the  Moghal  Emperor,  both  after  an  adventurous 
journey  overland  from  Europe.  The  settlements  at  Surat  and 
Bombay  in  the  seventeenth  century  brought  Englishmen  to  India 
in  large  numbers.  In  1639  Fort  St.  George  at  Madras  was 
founded,  and  half-a-century  later  it  became  the  principal  station 
of  a  Presidency ;  and  in  1642  the  English  factories  at  Balasore 
and  Hugli  were  established,  the  nucleus  of  the  future  Presidency 
of  Bengal.  Portuguese  factories  were  already  numerous;  and 
from  the  earliest  times  the  presence  of  half-caste  children  was  a 
difficulty  at  Fort  St.  George ;  there  the  English  Church  founded 
schools  for  their  education,  thus  first  undertaking  a  task  which 
until  about  1885  it  discharged  single-handed.  At  Madras  and 
in  Bombay  the  question  of  marriages  between  English  soldiers 
and  officials  and  the  daughters  of  Portuguese  half-castes  early 
became  a  serious  one,  and  caused  anxiety.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century  Job  Charnock  founded  Calcutta,  and 
took  to  himself  a  native  wife,  whom  he  snatched  from  the 
funeral  pyre  of  her  Hindu  husband,  and  he  had  by  her  many 
children.  About  the  same  time  the  French  began  to  appear  in 
India;  and  thenceforward,  for  more  than  a  century,  India  was 
the  happy  hunting  ground  of  well-born,  dare-devil  French  adven- 
turers, who  sold  their  swords  to  the  highest  bidder  when  not 
required  to  fight  for  their  own  country,  and  left  numerous 
descendants,  legitimate  and  illegitimate,  who  were  certain  to 
reproduce  at  intervals  some  features  of  the  original  stock. 
Records  of  these,  more  or  less  scanty,  are  still  available,  and 
serve  to  show  something  of  the  high  qualities  which  won  their 
owners  success. 

Their  opportunity  came  with  what  Mr.  H.  G.  Keene  rightly 
calls  "  the  Great  Anarchy  " — the  century  of  dire  confusion  that 
befell  the  country  on  the  break-up  of  the  Moghal  Empire.  Earliest 
among  them  was  Law,  nephew  of  the  Scotsman  who  became 
famous  as  a  French  financier ;  he  fought  under  Dupleix,  he  was 
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defeated  and  captured  by  Clive  at  Trichinopoly  in  1752 ;  and 
after  being  set  free  two  years  later  he  found  himself  a  free-lance 
at  the  head  of  fifty  white  soldiers  and  some  French  officers 
— Medoc,  Eeinhardt,  Du  Drenec  and  others.  At  length  he  was 
run  to  earth  and  captured  by  a  British  force  in  1761,  while 
fighting  for  Shah  Alam  ;  after  which  he  disappears  from  view — 
"  a  very  brave  but  very  unlucky  man,"  as  Mr.  Keene  says. 
Eeinhardt  met  with  more  prosperous  fortune,  and  rose  through 
many  vicissitudes,  and  some  ruthless  fighting,  to  the  position  of 
a  free-lance  leader  of  acknowledged  eminence,  and  he  and  his 
brigade  were  in  request  among  the  native  combatants  of  the  day  ; 
he  was  taken  at  length  into  the  Imperial  service,  and  placed  in 
charge  of  the  fort  at  Agra,  where  he  was  known  as  General 
Sombre,  and  dwelt  with  his  Musalman  wife  and  children,  and 
built  a  church.  He  died  in  1778,  devising  his  estates  to  a 
favourite  slave-girl,  who  became  known  as  the  Begum  Sombre, 
and  made  her  mark  on  the  history  of  the  period.  She  married  a 
French  adventurer,  one  Levassoult,  who  committed  suicide  to 
avoid  capture  by  his  enemies  ;  and  she  thenceforward  remained  a 
widow,  and  built  a  church  and  palace  at  Sardhana,  which  are 
still  standing,  before  her  death  in  1836.  Beinhardt's  line  was 
continued  by  his  son  Aloysius,  who  married  the  daughter  of  a 
General  Lefevre ;  Anne,  the  daughter  of  this  marriage,  married 
Mr.  George  Dyce,  and  their  son,  Mr.  D.  0.  Dyce-Sombre, 
married  Miss  M.  A.  Jervis,  daughter  of  the  third  Viscount 
St.  Vincent.  His  sisters  married  respectively  Baron  Solaroli  and 
Col.  J.  E.  Troup — in  all  probability  their  descendants  are  still 
living. 

There  was  a  turbulent  stage  in  the  career  of  Aloysius,  when 
he  fell  under  the  influence  of  a  Walloon  soldier  of  fortune,  one 
Liegeois,  who  left  a  family,  known  until  recently,  and  perhaps 
still,  by  the  native  perversion  of  the  original  name  as  "  Lezwars." 
Another  French  soldier,  who  served  under  both  Sindhia  and 
Holkar  with  considerable  distinction,  was  the  Chevalier  du 
Drenec :  he,  too,  seems  to  have  spent  a  peaceable  old  age  in  the 
country,  and  probably  left  descendants.  The  distinguished 
French  commander,  General  Perron,  whose  career  is  one  long 
and  adventurous  romance,  took  a  wife  from  a  domiciled  family 
named  Derridon  (originally,  perhaps,  de  Bidon),  and  left  two 
daughters,  one  of  whom  married  into  the  French  nobility.  He 
became  connected  by  marriage  with  John  Hessing,  a  native  of 
the  Netherlands,  who  served  under  Sindhia,  and  ultimately  died 
at  Agra,  in  1794,  having  married  Anne  Derridon,  a  sister  of 
Madame  Perron.  Hessing  left  a  son,  who  also  figured  as  a 
fighter.  The  Derridons,  descended  from  a  Major  Derridon  who 
fought  under  Sindhia  against  Holkar,  still  exist  as  a  domiciled 
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family.  And  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  French  soldiers,  the 
Savoyard  General  de  Boigne,  after  a  stirring  career,  left  in  India 
when  he  retired  to  France  two  daughters — doubtless  of  mixed 
race — with  ample  provision  for  their  support,  and  in  all  probability 
they  have  continued  his  line.  Among  other  matters  there  is  a 
mention  in  his  letters  of  "nine  country-born  young  men,  sons  of 
officers,  to  whom  ensign's  commissions  have  been  promised." 

Among  the  English  adventurers  were  many  not  less  dis- 
tinguished. First,  but  not  foremost,  we  may  mention  Col. 
Robert  Sutherland,  who  married  a  niece  of  General  Perron  and 
daughter  of  John  Hessing;  he  fought  gallantly  for  Holkar 
and  settled  in  the  country  at  Mathra,  where  his  tomb  is  still 
to  be  seen;  he,  too,  left  descendants,  from  one  of  whom  Mr. 
H.  G.  Keene  gathered  much  valuable  information.  Most  remark- 
able of  all,  perhaps,  was  the  career  of  George  Thomas,  the 
Irish  sailor,  who  deserted  from  the  navy  in  1782 ;  and,  after 
drifting  about  the  country,  appeared  at  Sardhana  and  took  service 
under  the  Begum  Sombre,  where  he  attained  to  great  honour 
and  was  placed  in  command  of  her  force,  which  was  made  up  of 
five  battalions  of  infantry,  some  native  cavalry,  and  forty  guns, 
and  included  three  hundred  Europeans  of  various  ranks. 

In  this  capacity  he  took  part  in  the  campaign  of  1788, 
fighting  for  the  deposed  Emperor  Shah  Alam  against  the 
usurpers,  when,  by  his  skill  and  vigour,  he  succeeded  in 
turning  defeat  into  victory  and  saving  the  person  of  the 
Emperor.  In  1792  he  left  the  Begum's  service,  and,  after  a 
little  while,  took  service  under  the  Maratha  chieftain,  Appa 
Khandi  Bao,  whom  he  rescued  on  one  occasion  from  imminent 
peril,  in  acknowledgment  of  which  the  chief  adopted  the  rescuer 
as  his  son,  and  endowed  him  with  valuable  estates.  Next  he 
dashed  to  the  rescue  of  his  old  mistress,  the  Begum,  who  was 
in  danger  from  a  military  mutiny  engineered  by  the  scapegrace 
Aloysius ;  and,  at  a  cost  of  some  £20,000,  succeeded  in  pro- 
curing her  freedom  and  the  suppression  of  the  revolt.  On  the 
death  of  his  adopted  father  in  1797,  Thomas  took  service  under 
Sindhia  for  a  year,  and  then  proceeded  to  start  in  business  on 
his  own  account,  and  became  in  no  long  time  undisputed  Eaja 
of  Hariana,  with  his  capital  at  Hansi,  in  which  capacity  he 
showed  rare  powers  of  organisation  and  administration,  and 
put  up  more  than  one  daring  and  successful  fight  with  un- 
appreciative  neighbours.  But  at  length  he  was  brought  to  bay 
by  the  troops  of  Sindhia,  under  the  command  of  General  Bourquin, 
to  whom  he  was  forced  to  make  an  honourable  surrender  on 
January  1,  1802,  retaining  his  arms,  his  family,  and  his  private 
property.  He  was  sent  to  Sardhana,  where  his  old  friend  the 
Begum  took  charge  of  his  wife  and  family — the  wife  was  described 
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as  "  a  French  dependent  of  the  Begum,"  and  the  family  consisted 
of  three  sons  and  a  daughter.  Their  descendants  were  living 
a  few  years  ago,  and  are  probably  to  be  found  still.  One  of 
the  sons,  John,  married  an  Armenian  girl.  Thomas  himself 
died  soon  after  his  downfall,  at  the  age  of  forty-five,  at 
Bahrampur. 

We  get  a  glimpse  of  a  gallant  half-caste,  Colonel  Vickers, 
in  the  service  of  Holkar,  who  was  beheaded,  with  four  other 
officers,  for  declining  to  serve  him  against  their  own  country- 
men. But  there  remain  to  be  mentioned  three  other  first-class 
fighting  men,  who  either  were  or  left  descendants  of  mixed 
race — Col.  James  Skinner,  Col.  W.  L.  Gardner,  and  Captain 
Hyder  Hearsey.  The  first  of  these,  born  in  1778,  was  the 
illegitimate  son  of  an  English  officer  and  a  Eajput  lady;  he 
began  life  in  a  small  way  as  a  printer's  apprentice  in  Calcutta ; 
then  he  served  in  the  ranks  and  ultimately  won  a  subaltern's 
commission  in  Sindhia's  army ;  in  1803  he  took  service  with 
the  British,  and  raised  a  body  of  irregular  horse  (known  from 
the  colour  of  its  uniform  as  the  "Yellow  Boys")  which  did 
splendid  service  against  Holkar  and  the  Pindaris ;  it  is  still 
in  existence  as  "  Skinner's  Horse."  In  the  peace  that  followed 
he  did  excellent  work  in  a  civil  capacity,  and  bought  an  estate 
at  Bilaspur,  which  his  descendants  still  possess.  He  fought  the 
Pindaris  again  with  great  credit  in  1815,  and  was  given  more 
estates  in  Hariana.  In  1826,  after  more  distinguished  service  in 
the  field,  he  was  made  a  lieut.-col.  in  the  English  Army,  and 
was  decorated  with  the  C.B.  He  lived  until  1841,  built  a  church 
at  Delhi,  and  left  a  large  family  to  perpetuate  his  race. 

Captain  Hearsey  did  much  useful  service,  and  founded  a  family 
of  mixed  race,  which  has  provided  not  a  few  distinguished  officers, 
and  still  nourishes.  Col.  W.  L.  Gardner  (said  to  have  been  the 
original  of  Thackeray's  "  Major  Gahagan  ")  was  the  son  of  a 
naval  officer  and  came  of  noble  English  stock.  He  came  to 
India  as  an  ensign  in  the  30th  Foot  about  1796,  but  resigned 
to  take  service  under  Holkar,  and  fought  continually  for  him, 
until  the  chief  insulted  him  in  a  moment  of  fury  and  Gardner 
drew  his  sword  and  attacked  him,  and  was  lucky  enough  to  make 
good  his  escape.  This  was  in  1803.  After  many  adventures  he 
reached  General  Lake,  who  placed  him  in  command  of  irregular 
cavalry,  in  which  he  distinguished  himself.  He  had,  ere  this, 
married  a  Musalman  lady,  a  daughter  of  the  Nawab  of  Cambay, 
and  with  her  he  settled  and  founded  a  family  at  Khasganj ;  but 
he  was  involved  in  many  other  hazardous  adventures  before 
he  and  his  wife  died  peacefully  in  their  home  within  a  month 
of  each  other,  in  1835.  His  grandson,  Alan  Hyde  Gardner,  who 
died  in  1899,  was  the  fourth  and  last  Lord  Gardner.  His  son  is 
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a  claimant  for  the  title,  which  is  disputed  on  the  ground  that 
his  father's  marriage  was  irregular.  His  wife  is  said  by  Mr. 
Keene  to  have  been  the  grandchild  of  the  last  king  of  Delhi, 
and  the  last  of  the  line  of  Timur. 

The  latest  noteworthy  phase  in  the  process  of  blending  the 
two  races  is  supplied  by  what  the  late  Sir  John  Seeley  called  the 
"  Brahmanising  Period"  of  Indian  History,  which  may  be  said 
to  have  closed  definitely  with  the  outbreak  of  1857.  Unions  of 
more  or  less  irregularity  were  then  common,  as  many  old 
bungalows  with  their  walled  compounds  remain  to  show ;  but 
the  offspring  of  such  unions  were  generally  well  and  even  lavishly 
provided  for,  and  their  descendants  often  occupy  good  positions, 
having  connected  themselves  by  intermarriage  with  many  families 
that  would  keenly  resent  any  imputation  of  a  dark  strain  in  their 
pedigree.  One  of  the  greatest  of  living  engineers  is  sprung  from 
the  "  domiciled  "  class,  so  is  a  favourite  singer,  and  the  half- 
caste  descendants  of  a  Bengal  judge  have  given  their  name  to 
part  of  a  famous  English  seaside  resort.  Forjett,  who  did  such 
splendid  service  in  Bombay  during  the  Mutiny,  was  of  mixed 
race ;  so  are  the  well-known  original  of  Kipling's  "  Strickland," 
and  his  brother  the  distinguished  Political  Officer.  Col.  Meadows 
Taylor,  the  brilliant  Indian  officer  and  man  of  letters,  married 
a  native  lady  and  has  left  capable  descendants.  The  clever 
descendant  of  a  famous  eighteenth-century  painter  is  now  in 
India,  the  son  of  a  native  mother ;  John  Milton's  grandson  went 
to  India  and  either  died  or  settled  there — at  least,  there  is  no 
record  of  his  return — and  his  mute,  inglorious  descendants  may 
be  there  still ;  and  other  instances  could  be  adduced  to  show  that 
there  is  plenty  of  good  blood  and  consequent  possibilities  in  this 
neglected  race.  That  the  quarter  of  a  million  or  so  of  individuals 
comprising  it  have  been  allowed  as  a  whole  to  fall  to  their 
present  distressful  level  is  creditable  neither  to  the  country  nor  to 
the  Government. 

H.  P.  K.  SKIPTON. 
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"PRAATJES" 

FROM  A  SOUTH  AFRICAN 

I. 
MR.    HUGH    GUNN    AND    GENERAL    HERTZOQ 

THE  pamphlet  on  the  Dual  Language  Question  published  by 
Mr.  Hugh  Gunn,  late  Director  of  Education  in  the  Orange  Free 
State,  was  violently  attacked  by  General  Hertzog  in  the  Union 
House  of  Assembly,  who  declared  it  to  be  "  brimful  of  misstate- 
ments,  falsehoods  and  actual  untruths." 

Mr.  Gunn's  record  for  straightforwardness  and  loyal  service 
is  well  known  throughout  South  Africa,  and  although  he  remained 
at  the  Cape  for  some  weeks  after  publishing  his  pamphlet,  it  is 
significant  that  this  outrageous  attack  was  delayed  until  he  had 
left  the  country.  Mr.  Gunn  has  now  published  in  the  Gape 
Times  of  March  9  a  clear  and  explicit  reply  to  General  Hertzog's 
spiteful  and  scurrilous  outburst,  remarking :  "I  desire  to  state 
publicly  that  I  am  prepared  to  substantiate  every  statement  in 
my  pamphlet  from  written  documents  or  by  reference  to  written 
documents."  Enthusiasts  regarding  "Liberal  policy  "  in  South 
Africa  would  find  food  for  reflection  in  Mr.  Gunn's  letter,  and 
the  revelation  of  General  Hertzog's  slimness  when  he  finds  that 
there  is  danger  of  his  methods  and  policy  being  exposed,  would 
make  wholesome  reading  for  home  politicians  who  abandoned 
British  officials  and  teachers  to  such  treatment  and  who  con- 
tinue to  boast  of  their  success  in  uniting  South  Africa.  They 
have,  indeed,  united  the  forces  of  the  Bond,  Het  Volk  and  Die 
Unie,  and  increased  their  dominance  over  unlucky  loyalists.  A 
few  extracts  from  Mr.  Gunn's  fearless  statement  will  suffice  to 
point  a  much-needed  moral,  but  the  tale  of  what  Britishers  here 
suffered  of  late  in  South  Africa  needs  no  adornment. 

Commenting  on  General  Hertzog's  ingenuity  in  twisting 
facts,  Mr.  Gunn  states,  among  other  instances,  that :  "  He  made 
alterations  in  clauses  15  and  16  of  his  Act  which  he  led  the 
Opposition  to  understand  would  meet  their  views,  but  Colonel 
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Byron  subsequently  charged  him  in  Parliament  with  a  deliberate 
breach  of  faith  in  regard  to  the  matter.  My  personal  experience 
in  connection  with  a  document  which,  after  amending  with  his 
own  pen,  he  afterwards  repudiated,  was  particularly  distressing 
to  one  accustomed  to  the  traditions  and  the  chivalrous  support 
of  officials  which  are  associated  with  the  British  Civil  Service. 

"  His  second  declaration  that  he  was  prepared  to  make  such 
statements  '  as  would  give  Mr.  Gunn  an  opportunity  to  prove  in  a 
court  of  law  the  malicious  statements  made  in  his  book/  is  a 
weird  proposal  even  for  General  Hertzog.  If  there  is  anything 
malicious  or  damaging  to  his  reputation  in  my  pamphlet,  surely 
the  proper  course  for  him  was  to  appeal  to  a  court  of  law  and 
obtain  redress.  He  has  apparently  preferred  to  skulk  in  a  legal 
donga  and  to  attempt  to  lure  his  adversary  into  an  ambush — a 
form  of  chivalry  not  inconsistent  with  his  past.  But  I  will  make 
him  a  simple  offer.  If  he  can  show  to  the  satisfaction  of  two 
members  of  the  House — one  to  be  selected  by  him  and  one  by 
me,  with  an  appeal  to  a  third,  to  be  selected  by  them,  in  case  of 
difference — that  I  have  in  any  way  done  him  the  slightest  injus- 
tice in  my  pamphlet,  then  I  will  publicly  express  my  regret.  But 
he  will  not  accept  the  offer  because  he  dare  not.  I  have  spoken 
well  within  the  truth,  and  if  I  have  to  unfold  every  tale  of  hard- 
ship and  injustice  which  his  policy  entailed  on  British  officials, 
it  would  make  pitiable  reading  after  the  unparalleled  British 
generosity  which  enabled  him  to  obtain  the  power  and  oppor- 
tunity of  perpetrating  such  wrongs." 

Replying  to  General  Hertzog's  boast  that  the  Teachers'  Act, 
as  it  stood,  "  met  with  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  teaching 
profession  of  the  Free  State,"  Mr.  Gunn  points  out  that  "  this 
statement  is  so  palpably  untrue  that  no  comment  is  necessary. 
If  General  Hertzog  wishes  to  obtain  the  names  of  teachers  who 
left  the  Colony  or  lost  their  position  owing  to  his  policy,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  supply  him  with  a  few ;  "  and  he  justly  adds  that 
"  the  whole  business  has  been  one  of  the  most  miserable  episodes 
in  colonial  history." 

A  significant  sidelight  on  bilingual  policy  may  be  found  in  a 
recent  report  by  Inspector  Brinsley  White  of  the  South  Western 
Circuit,  when,  referring  to  the  staffing  of  schools,  he  remarks : 
"I  believe  only  one  teacher  born  in  Europe  has  been  appointed 
in  this  circuit  during  the  year.  This  is  due  to  the  pressing 
demand  for  bilingual  teachers.  There  is,  however,  a  strong 
feeling  among  members  of  school  boards  that  a  certain  percentage 
of  imported  teachers  is  a  necessity,  and  the  only  question  is,  how 
large  or  how  small  that  percentage  should  be? " 
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II. 
NATIONALISM   IN  EDUCATION 

Mr.  Malan,  Minister  of  Education,  some  time  since  eulogised 
bilingual  teachers  as  more  sympathetic  with  the  people  and 
national  aspirations.  Perhaps  some  day  Britishers  in  the  Home 
Land  and  in  some  of  the  Dominions  overseas  will  wake  up  to  the 
inner  meaning  of  national  aspirations  in  South  Africa.  Thereby 
hang  many  tales  which  those  of  us  who  know  South  Africa  well, 
and  who  have  suffered  bitterly  there  for  our  loyalty  to  the  dear 
Mother  Country,  could  unfold  to  our  fellow-countrymen.  Mrs. 
Merriman  recently  opened  a  School  for  Domestic  Science  in 
Cape  Town,  and  she  also  took  the  opportunity  to  advocate  South 
African -born  teachers  because  she  considered  they  were  more  in 
sympathy  with  their  pupils.  South  Africans  who  have  the  true 
interests  of  the  country  at  heart  and  some  sense  of  gratitude  to 
the  English  teachers  who  have  done  such  unselfish  and  splendid 
work  in  the  sub-continent,  will  cordially  endorse  many  points  of 
a  letter  in  the  Cape  Times  in  which  a  well-merited  reproof  is 
given  to  Mrs.  Merriman's  narrow-minded  and  unfair  pronounce- 
ment. 

This  correspondent  remarks :  "  What  teacher  that  is  worth 
the  name  is  not  in  sympathy  with  her  pupils?  And  who 
has  ever  heard  of  the  relationship  of  pupil  and  teacher  relying 
on  nationality?  Sympathy  is  not  the  whole  need  of  teaching. 
Education  is  required,  and  that  education  can  only  be  supplied 
by  the  British-born  teachers  who  have  the  iron  strength  of 
centuries  of  culture  at  their  back.  Cecil  Rhodes  understood  that 
the  more  widely  South  Africa  comes  into  contact  with  British 
teaching,  the  better  for  her.  Can  it  be  said  that  the  South 
African-born  students  who  go  from  here  to  Oxford  find  their 
British  professors  out  of  sympathy  with  them  ?  Are  we  to  think 
that  the  English,  American,  Australian,  Canadian,  etc.,  girls  who 
go  to  French  or  German  schools  find  their  teachers  out  of 
sympathy  with  them  ?  Certainly  not !  "  The  crux  of  the  whole 
matter  really  is,  "  Sympathy  in  what  ?  " — a  question  to  which 
many  so-called  "  Nationalists "  would  find  it  difficult  to  reply 
without  giving  away  the  true  trend  of  their  aims  and  ambitions. 
The  more  excellent  way,  the  fairer  view,  will  be  found  in  the 
convictions  expressed  as  follows  by  Inspector  Brinsley  White : 
"  It  would  be  invidious  to  draw  any  distinction  between  teachers 
of  South  African  birth  and  teachers  from  Europe.  A  good 
teacher  is  always  good,  and  I  do  not  find  that  the  good  teacher 
from  Europe  fails  to  enlist  the  sympathy  and  affection  of  his 
pupils,  or  that  the  good  teacher  from  South  Africa  is  wanting  in 
breadth  of  mind  or  in  technical  skill." 
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It  is  refreshing  to  note  that  General  Smuts,  Minister  of 
Defence,  has  not  been  unmindful  of  all  he  owes  to  British-born 
teachers.  Some  time  ago,  speaking  at  Victoria  College,  Stellen- 
bosch  (where  he  received  part  of  his  education,  subsequently 
proceeding  to  an  English  University),  he  publicly  acknowledged 
his  debt  of  gratitude  to  his  old  teachers,  specially  mentioning 
some  of  the  professors  from  overseas,  and  adding  that  all  he 
owed  to  Dr.  Walker  he  could  never  tell.  Recently  at  a  University 
banquet,  when  Dr.  Walker  referred  to  himself  as  an  "importa- 
tion," General  Smuts  eulogised  the  valuable  educational  work 
done  by  this  distinguished  Professor  of  English  Literature  and 
Philosophy,  and  remarked  that  Dr.  Walker  was  as  much  a 
national  institution  as  Table  Mountain.  English  teaching  and 
English  University  life  have  at  any  rate  broadened  General 
Smuts's  sympathies,  for  gratitude  to  men  who  have  borne  the 
burden  and  heat  of  the  day  in  educational  work  or  in  the  Civil 
Service  is  not  a  common  trait  in  national  leaders  or  governments 
in  South  Africa,  at  least  when  the  devoted  workers  happen  to  be 
Britishers. 


THE    WEST   INDIAN    COLONIES 

There  are  about  three  million  square  miles  (1,920  million 
acres)  of  British  territory  lying  within  the  tropics;  the  total 
population  is  about  300  millions,  while  the  total  value  of  the 
exports  is  estimated  at  not  less  than  230  million  sterling.  Our 
responsibilities  in  regard  to  so  vast  an  area  can  hardly  be  realised  ; 
but  if  our  commercial  supremacy  depends  upon  the  control  of 
the  tropics  we  cannot  shirk  our  duty,  either  in  the  interest  of 
our  possession  or  in  our  own  interest.  Sir  Daniel  Morris  tells  us 
that  the  tropical  possessions  of  the  Crown,  consisting  of  the 
groups  of  islands  generally  known  as  the  British  West  Indies, 
Bahamas,  and  Bermuda,  together  with  the  two  considerable 
Colonies  on  the  mainland,  British  Honduras  and  British  Guiana, 
cover  an  area  of  109,836  square  miles,  or  a  little  less  than  the 
British  Isles.  The  population  is  estimated  at  2,300,000.  The 
value  of  the  total  trade  is  about  £22,000,000.  Of  their  imports 
they  take  about  40  per  cent,  from  the  United  Kingdom ;  so 
that,  in  spite  of  their  nearness  to  the  United  States,  these 
colonies  continue  to  take  a  large  share  of  their  manufactured 
and  other  goods  from  the  Home  Country.  An  increase  in  the 
total  trade  from  £15,647,816  in  1903,  to  £21,429,301  in  1909,  is 
also  encouraging. 
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MY    INDIAN   FORTUNE-TELLER 

BY   H.   D.  W. 

IT  was  noon  of  the  first  day  of  the  year.  The  sun  overhead 
beat  fiercely  down  on  the  city  of  Benares,  and  as  I  sat  on  the 
verandah  of  my  bungalow  rather  disinterestedly  reading  a  novel, 
my  thoughts  wandered  to  "  dear  auld  Scotland  and  ma  ain 
folks." 

"  Salaam,  sahib !  " 

I  was  startled,  and  looked  up.  There  stood  in  front  of  me, 
with  his  hand  to  his  forehead,  a  tall  manly  brahmin,  salaaming 
respectfully. 

"  I  fortoon-teller,  sahib,"  he  said.  "  I  tell  your  fortoon  now, 
sahib !  " 

I  was  no  believer  in  fortune-tellers,  and  I  bade  him  go. 

"  No,  sahib,  I  tell  your  fortoon  correkly.  I  no  tell  you  wrong, 
sahib,"  he  replied  persistently. 

"No,  go  away.  I  do  not  want  you  to  tell  me  my  fortune,"  I 
insisted,  feeling  certain  that  he  and  all  other  fortune-tellers  were 
impostors. 

"  Sahib,  I  no  want  your  money.  I  jus'  tell  you  your  fortoon. 
I  mus'  tell  you  your  fortoon,  sahib.  Do  not  send  me  away, 
sahib ! " 

He  saw  I  was  firm,  but  he  was  not  afraid,  and  I  thought  his 
persistence  deserved  reward.  I  therefore  asked  him  how  much 
he  wanted  for  telling  my  fortune. 

"Five  rupees,  sahib,"  he  answered  meekly. 

"  Go  away,"  I  said.  "  You  ask  much  more  than  I  would  ever 
give  you.  Go  away  !  You  are  not  an  honest  man." 

"Ah!  sahib,  do  not  say  that.  I  am  a  poor  man,  and  poor 
men  must  be  honest.  Do  not  be  cross,  sahib.  You  jus'  give  me 
what  you  like,  sahib.  But  I  tell  you  something  now,  sahib. 
You  are  a  very  clever  man,  sahib.  You  have  a  very  clean  heart 
too,  sahib,"  he  said,  gently  touching  my  forehead  with  his 
fingers  ;  "  but  I  see  by  your  upper  lip  that  you  sometimes  be 
very  angry,  sahib,  very  angry,  jus'  like  a  tiger,  sahib ;  but  you  got 
very  clean  heart,  sahib." 
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I  was  glad  to  hear  he  thought  so,  and  I  thought  that  since  he 
was  an  interesting  sort  of  fellow  and  time  was  hanging  heavily  on 
my  hands,  I  would  like  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say  as  to  my 
fortune.  I  knew,  however,  that  I  must  settle  what  I  had  to  give 
him  at  the  beginning,  or  there  would  be  trouble  in  the  end,  so  I 
said  I  would  give  him  one  rupee. 

"Alright,  sahib,  one  rupee,"  he  said  with  a  sigh,  indicative  of 
great  sorrow  at  my  inappreciative  attitude.  "  Let  us  go  inside 
the  bungalow." 

He  squatted  himself  on  the  floor  in  a  corner  of  my  room  and 
asked  me  to  take  a  seat  on  a  chair  in  front  of  him. 

I  felt  certain  that  it  was  beyond  the  power  of  this  or  any  other 
man  to  tell  me  my  fortune,  and  I  sat  down  with  a  view  to  keeping 
my  eyes  open  to  see  if  I  could  corner  him  in  his  own  game. 

"  Sahib,  show  me  your  hand."  He  looked  casually  at  it. 
"  You  will  live  to  be  seventy -nine,  sahib,  and  you  will  have  no 
illness.  You  will  come  home  one  evening  after  a  walk,  your  head 
will  be  shaking,  and  you  will  go  to  bed  and  die." 

For  a  start,  I  thought  that,  on  the  whole,  this  was  rather 
good  news. 

"  This  line,  sahib,  shows  that  you  are  very  lucky,  very  lucky, 
sahib.  You  are  not  a  rich  man,  sahib.  People  think  you  are 
rich,  but  at  present  you  are  not  rich." 

He  looked  at  me  sadly,  as  much  as  to  say  that  he  was  sorry  I 
was  not  rich,  and  that,  in  his  opinion,  I  certainly  deserved  to  be. 

"But  you  are  going  to  receive  money,  sahib,"  he  began. 
"  Do  you  expect  to  receive  money  ?  Have  you  any  rich  relations, 
and  could  you  possibly  receive  a  lot  of  money  from  them  in 
1911  ?  " 

I  said  "No." 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  you  will  receive  it  in  some  other  way ;  but 
you  will  not  receive  it  through  business." 

He  paused,  and  I  asked  him  how  I  would  receive  it. 

"  Afterwards,  sahib,  I  will  tell  you.  Now,  sahib,  are  you  a 
teetotaler.  Do  you  not  drink  sometimes  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  "  I  do  drink  occasionally." 

"  Well,  sahib,  let  me  see  your  bottle." 

He  looked  at  it,  but  there  was  too  little  whisky  in  it. 

"  Have  you  not  got  another  bottle  ?  "  he  asked  disappointedly. 
"  No  !  alright,  sahib,  bring  me  a  basin  of  water.  Now,  sahib, 
have  you  a  waistcoat — a  dark  one  ?  " 

I  was  wearing  a  white  one,  and  I  replied  that  I  had  no  other 
waistcoats  but  white  ones  with  me. 

"Well,  sahib,  never  mind,"  he  said  regretfully.  "Now, 
sahib,  I  will  tell  you  how  much  money  you  are  to  get.  Close 
your  two  hands  and  say,  '  0  Krishna,  tell  me  how  much  money 

x  2 
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I  have  to  get.'     Now  keep  your  hands  closed  and  touch  your 
forehead  with  them  and  then  touch  my  forehead  with  them." 

I  did  as  I  was  told,  though  I  thought  the  performance  was 
rather  ridiculous.  Meanwhile  he  went  on  monotonously  chanting 
and  apparently  appealing  to  his  gods.  "  Sahib,"  he  said,  "  open 
your  left  hand.  Is  there  anything  in  it?"  I  replied  that  there 
was  not. 

He  restarted  chanting.  "Open  your  right  hand,  sahib.  Is 
there  anything  in  it  ?  Look  carefully  !  " 

I  looked,  and  as  plainly  as  could  be  I  saw  the  figures  25,000 
in  black  on  the  palm  of  my  hand.  I  was  rather  taken  aback,  but 
he  said,  "  Now,  sahib,  if  you  get  this  money,  how  much  will  you 
give  me.  Tell  me  how  much  you  will  send  to  me." 

I  asked  him  which  I  was  to  receive,  twenty-five  thousand 
rupees  or  twenty-five  thousand  pounds. 

"  Tell  me  how  many  of  them  you  will  give  me  first,  sahib." 

I  was  rather  interested  now,  and  I  promised  him  a  hundred. 

"  You  are  very  good,  sahib,  some  people  do  not  give  me 
nearly  so  much.  Now  I  will  tell  you  whether  it  is  to  be  rupees 
or  pounds." 

He  told  me  to  take  a  green  leaf  in  my  right  hand  and  gave  me 
a  piece  of  thread.  He  now  seemed  to  be  very  excited  and  spoke 
very  quickly,  lapsing  frequently  into  the  vernacular. 

"  Put  the  green  leaf  in  the  palm  of  your  hand,  sahib,  and  put 
three  rupees  four  annas  on  top.  Close  your  hand  and  put  it  in 
the  basin  of  water." 

I  did  not  like  the  idea  of  putting  the  three  rupees  four  annas 
on  the  leaf,  but  he  insisted  that  the  25,000  was  at  stake  and  I 
must  not  refuse.  I  thought  I  had  better  do  as  he  said,  and  did  so. 

He  again  started  chanting  in  the  vernacular,  very  quickly  and 
excitedly. 

"  Leave  the  leaf  .and  the  money  in  the  water,  sahib  ;  dry  your 
hands  and  take  this  thread,  break  it  into  five  pieces  and  put  them 
in  your  right  hand,  close  it  and  then  open  it,  and  blow  into  it, 
and  then  open  it  again.  If  the  pieces  have  joined  and  there  is 
only  one  piece  of  thread  there,  sahib,  it  will  be  pounds,  if  there 
are  still  five  pieces  it  will  be  rupees." 

I  did  as  he  said,  and  on  opening  my  hand  found  that  the 
pieces  had  joined  and  formed  one  piece  as  at  first. 

"  Pounds  !  sahib,"  and  he  was  highly  pleased.  "  Do  not 
forget  my  hundred  !  " 

"  Now,  sahib,  I  will  tell  you  how  you  will  get  them.  On 
March  3  at  noon  buy  a  ticket  in  the  Calcutta  Turf  Club  Derby 
Sweepstake,  do  not  tell  anybody  about  it,  and  at  noon  on 
June  22,  1911,  you  will  receive  a  cheque  for  the  money." 

By  this  time  I  began  to  think  that  this  fortune-teller  was  a 
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wonderful  fellow,  and  I  thought  that  as  I  could  not  lose  much  by 
the  investment,  I  would  take  a  ticket  as  instructed. 

"  Now,  sahib,  here  is  my  name  and  address.  I  will  return  to 
you  on  June  22.  I  must  take  the  green  leaf  and  the  string  and 
the  three  rupees  four  annas  and  your  whisky  with  me,  so  that  I 
may  pray  for  you  every  night.  If  I  do  not  do  this  you  will  have 
no  luck  and  you  will  not  win  the— sweepstake.  Give  me  twelve 
annas  to  buy  a  praying  mat,  sahib,  and  give  me  my  rupee  and  I 
will  go.  You  will  not  forget  my  hundred  pounds,  sahib !  " 

I  rather  reluctantly  let  him  take  the  three  rupees  four  annas 
and  my  whisky,  and  gave  him  twelve  annas  as  well  as  his  one 
rupee  remuneration.  He  was  rather  a  kindly  looking  man,  and 
seemed  greatly  interested  in  my  being  destined  to  be  so  lucky. 

After  he  had  gone  an  hour,  a  friend  of  mine  called  and 
told  me  very  confidentially  that  a  Brahmin  fortune-teller  had 
called  and  told  him  he  would  win  twenty-five  thousand  pounds 
in  the  Calcutta  Turf  Club  Derby  Sweepstake  at  noon  on 
June  22,  1911. 

I  fell  back  in  my  chair  with  laughter.  "  Did  he  take  your 
whisky  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Yes,"  my  friend  answered,  dumfounded. 

"Well,"  I  replied,  "he's  taken  mine  too,  but  did  he  take  your 
waistcoat?  " 

"  Yes,  and  three  rupees  four  annas ;  and  when  I  come  to 
think  of  it  the  Calcutta  Turf  Club  Sweepstake  never  amounts  to 
more  than  ten  thousand  pounds." 

We  forthwith  went  out  to  look  for  the  man  who  had  swindled 
us,  but  we  never  met  him.  I  suppose  he  was  in  his  hut  drinking 
our  whisky  and  laughing  at  us. 

H.  D.  W. 
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INDIAN  AND  COLONIAL  INVESTMENTS* 

BY  TRUSTEE 

"  To  many  readers  the  careful  article  by  an  anonymous  contributor 
signing  himself  'Trustee,'  on  'Indian  and  Colonial  Investments,'  is  as 
interesting  as  anything  in  the  number,  and  if  the  tabular  matter  is 
kept  up  to  date,  as  is  promised,  this  article  will  no  doubt  be  frequently 
consulted  by  investors."— Times,  February,  1901. 

" '  The  Empire  Review '  continues  its  table  of  Indian  and  Colonial 
Investments,  with  appropriate  comment.  These  articles  should 
certainly  assist  in  giving  a  wider  range  to  investments  in  the 
Colonies.  .  .  The  whole  of  the  contents  of  the  magazine  are  of  direct 
value  to  those  engaged  in  business  or  commerce  in  the  Empire."— 
Westminster  Gazette,  January,  1911. 

WHILE  there  has  again  been  a  satisfactory  volume  of  business 
in  the  Stock  Exchange  during  the  past  month,  particularly  among 
Home  securities,  it  has  not  left  much  mark  on  the  highest  class 
of  investments.  The  prices  of  most  of  the  Colonial  Government 
securities  tabulated  here  show  little  change  on  the  month, 
investors  having  been  attracted  principally  to  higher-yielding 
investments  of  a  less  gilt-edged  character.  India  Stocks  stand  at 
practically  the  same  level  as  a  month  ago,  having  held  their 
ground  steadily  despite  a  set-back  in  Consols,  mainly  due  to  such 

INDIAN  GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Titie. 

Present  Amount. 

When 
Redeem- 
able. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

INDIA. 

£ 

3*%  Stock  (t)       .     .     . 
3%       „      (t)       ... 
2$%      „     Inscribed  (t) 

85,304,848 
66,724,530 
11,892,207 

1931 

1948 
1926 

83| 

1 

Quarterly. 

3*%  Bupee  Paper  1854-5 

(a) 

96| 

3f 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

3%    „            „      1896-7 

•• 

1916 

79$ 

3| 

30  June—  30  Dec. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments, 
(a)  Redeemable  at  a  Quarter's  notice. 

*  The  tabular  matter  in  this  article  will  appear  month  by  month,  the  figures 
being  corrected  to  date.  Stocks  eligible  for  Trustee  investments  are  so  designated.  —  ED. 
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INDIAN   RAILWAYS   AND    BANKS. 


Title. 

Subscribed. 

Last 
year's 
dividend. 

Share 
or 
Stock. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 
Assam—  Bengal,  L.,  guaranteed  3%     . 
Bengal  and  North-  Western  (Limited) 
Bengal  Dooars,  L  

£ 
1,500,000 
3,000,000 
400,000 

3 
H 

100 
100 
100 

81* 
153 
94 

* 

Bengal  Nagpur  (L),  gtd.  4%+Jth  profits 
Burma  Guar.  2i%  and  propn.  of  profits 
Delhi  Umballa  Kalka,  L.,  guar.  3J%  +\ 
net  earnings                       .      .      .      .  / 

3,000,000 
3,000,000 

800,000 

5* 
5J 

7 

100 
100 

100 

107 
111* 
156£ 

% 

*A 

East  Indian  Def.  ann.  cap.  g.  4%  +  $"1 

1,912,804 

5M 

100 

103 

5i 

Do.  do,  class  "  D,"  repayable  1953  (t)  . 
Do.  4J%  perpet.  deb.  stock  (t)    .     .      . 
Do.  new  B°/  deb.  red.  (t)  

4,637,196 
1,435,650 
8,000  000 

5 

4,4 

100 
100 
100 

121 
117 

32* 

11 

Great  Indian  Peninsula  4%  deb.  Stock  (t) 
Do.  3%  Gua.  and  fo  surp.  profits  1925  (t) 
Madras  and  South  Mahratta     . 
Nizam's  State  Rail.  Gtd.  5%  Stock      . 
Do.  3£%  red.  mort.  debs  
Rohilkund  and  Kumaon,  Limited  . 
South  Behar,  Limited    
South  Indian  4£%  per.  deb.  stock,  gtd. 
Southern  Punjab,  Limited  .... 
Do.  3£7  deb.  stock  red  

2,701,450 
2,575,000 
5,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,074,700 
400,000 
379,580 
425,000 
1,000,000 
500,000 

$ 

? 

5 

3 

31 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

108J 
102 
105| 
llli 
85J 
134J 
104 
117 
143J 
88 

BH 

4^ 

1 

West  of  India  Portuguese  Guar.  L.     . 
Do.  51/  debenture  stock        .                 . 

800,000 
550  000 

5* 
5 

100 
100 

90 
101 

^il 

BANKS. 
Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,  \ 
and  China    / 

Number  of 
Shares. 

60,000 

14 

20 

57Jx 

*H 

National  Bank  of  India  

64,000 

12 

l£i 

39 

313 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
(x)  Ex  dividend. 

external  factors  as  the  recrudescence  of  the  Moroccan  trouble. 
Indian  Eailway  Stocks  have  shown  a  further  general  movement 
to  a  higher  level. 

Needless  to  say,  a  good  impression  has  been  caused  by  the 
record  surplus  of  $30,500,000  shown  by  Canada's  financial  state- 
ment for  the  year  just  closed.  Thus  the  Dominion  was  able  to 
spend  $35,500,000  on  capital  account  during  the  year,  including 
$24,000,000  on  the  National  Transcontinental  Eailway,  with  a 
net  addition  of  only  $3,900,000  to  its  debt,  after  allowing  for  the 
$1,000,000  of  sinking  fund.  The  net  debt  per  head  is  $43.69, 
which  is  $5 . 90  less  than  it  was  a  year  ago.  To  the  indications 
of  abounding  prosperity  afforded  by  the  results  of  the  past  year, 
Mr.  W.  S.  Fielding,  the  Finance  Minister,  was  able  to  add  a 
prophecy  of  a  glowing  future.  "Every  prospect  for  Canada 
to-day,"  he  said,  "is  bright  and  hopeful.  With  peace  and 
progress  and  prosperity  at  home,  with  the  friendliest  relations 
with  the  great  republic  lying  alongside  of  us,  with  the  warmest 
attachment  with  the  great  Empire  of  which  we  are  so  proud  to 
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form  a  part,  the  Canadian  people  can  look  forward  to  the  future 
with  every  hope  and  every  confidence." 

Three  more  Canadian  cities  have  offered  fresh  issues  of  stock 
in  London  during  the  month.  The  City  of  Vancouver  has  placed 
£579,000  of  4  per  cent,  stock  at  100^.  The  proceeds  were 
required  to  provide  funds  for  schools,  waterworks,  hospitals, 
streets,  and  other  improvements,  and  the  principal  is  repayable 
in  February,  1951.  Some  striking  statistics  were  given  in  the 
prospectus.  The  total  assessable  value  of  the  property  in  the 
City  is  £21,290,853  with  a  population  of  93,700.  A  year  ago  the 
assessable  value  was  £14,537,308  and  the  population  78,900. 
Ten  years  ago  the  property  was  £3,910,729  and  the  population 
24,750.  Thus  the  population  has  multiplied  by  about  four  during 
the  decade,  and  the  value  of  the  assessable  property  has  multiplied 
by  about  five  and  a  half. 

A  small  issue  of  4  per  cent.  Stock  has  just  been  placed  by  the 

CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

8J%  1884  Regd.  Stock 

4,649,429 

1911-34 

101 



1  June—  1  Dec. 

8%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

8,638,850 

1938 

92* 

8* 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

m   „      „  8 

1,004,422 

1947 

76i 

m 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

PROVINCIAL. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

3%  Inscribed  Stock    . 

2,045,760 

1941 

85 

3J 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

MANITOBA. 

5%  Sterling  Bonds      . 
4%        „       Debs.      . 

308,000 
205,000 

1923 

1928 

109 
102 

3 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 
1  May—  1  Nov. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

3%  Stock     .... 

164,000 

1949 

81 

4 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

QUEBEC. 

3%  Inscribed   ,      .     . 

1,897,820 

1937 

84 

4 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

MUNICIPAL. 

Hamilton  (City  of)  4% 

482,800 

1934 

100 

4 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Montreal      3%     Deb.  I 
Stock       .     .      .     ./ 

1,440,000 

permanent 

79a; 

8f 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Do.  4%  Cons.     ,, 

1,821,917 

1932 

101 

4 

I 

Quebec  4%  Debs.  .      . 
Do.  3$%  Con.  Stock   . 

385,000 
504,196 

1923 
drawings 

102 
91 

3il 

jl  Jan.—  1  .July. 

Toronto  5%  Con.  Debs. 

136,700 

1919-20* 

106 

4^ 

I 

Do.  4%  Stg.  Bonds     . 

300,910 

1922-28* 

101 

4 

\1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  3$%  Bonds      .     . 

1,169,844 

1929 

93 

Vs 

1 

Vancouver  4%  Bonds 

121,200 

1931 

100 

4 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  4%  40-year  Bonds 
Winnipeg  5%  Debs.    . 

117,200 
138,000 

1932 
1914 

101 
104 

8H 

V* 

7  Feb.—  7  Aug. 
30  Apr.—  31  Oct. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

•  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

(*)  Ex  dividend. 
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Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid  up 
per 
Share. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Canadian  Pacific  Shares    .      . 

1,800,000 

10 

$100 

232 

4J 

Do.  4%  Preference    .... 

£11,328,082 

4 

Stock 

103 

3f 

Do.  5%  Stg.  1st  Mtg.  Bd.  1915 

£7,191,500 

5 

105 

Bj 

Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock    .      . 

£27,993,228 

4 

105J 

8} 

Grand  Trunk  Ordinary 
Do.  5%  1st  Preference  .      .      . 
Do.  5%  2nd         „           ... 
Do.  4%  3rd          „           ... 

£22,475,985 
£3,420,000 
£2,530,000 
£7,168,055 

nil. 
5 
5 

i 

28J 

112$ 
102* 
62| 

nil. 

f 

Do.  4%  Guaranteed        .      .     . 

£10,540,011 

4 

95* 

4# 

Do.  5%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock    .      . 

£4,270,375 

5 

129 

3$ 

Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock    .     . 

£17,971,942 

4 

101£ 

3±! 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Montreal    .      .      .•    . 

140,000 

10 

$100 

252 

4 

Bank  of  British  North  America 

20,000 

7 

50 

76 

4i9B 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  . 

200,000 

9 

$50 

£23 

Canada  Company     .... 
Hudson's  Bay     
Trust  and  Loan  of  Canada 

8,319 
100,000 
75,000 

30s.  per  sh. 
80s.  per  sh. 
8 

1 
10* 

5 

27 
118 
6i 

1 

Do.  new 

25  000 

8 

3 

3! 

»73 

British  Columbia  Elec-lDef. 

£600^000 

8 

Stock 

152* 

6* 

trie  Railway    .     .     .  /Prefd. 

£600,000 

6 

Stock 

125J 

42 

*  £1  capital  repaid  1904. 

City  of  Quebec  at  the  same  price  of  100£,  though  in  this  case  the 
principal  is  not  repayable  until  1961.  The  proceeds  are  required 
for  the  construction  of  a  bridge  over  the  Biver  St.  Charles  and 
for  waterworks  and  other  City  improvements.  The  City  of 
Hamilton,  Ontario,  also  has  issued  4  per  cents,  at  the  same  price, 
with  a  provision  for  redemption  between  1930  and  1940. 

In  the  last  monthly  statements  of  the  Canadian  railways,  the 
effect  of  the  blizzards  was  seen  in  increased  working  expenses. 
The  Grand  Trunk,  which  during  February  enjoyed  an  increase  of 
£28,300  in  receipts,  incurred  an  additional  sum  of  £48,800  in 
working  expenses,  so  that  the  net  receipts  showed  a  decrease  of 
£20,500.  For  the  first  two  months  of  the  half-year  the  net 
increase  is  thus  diminished  to  £4,150.  On  the  Canadian  Pacific 
the  gross  increase  was  $384,000  and  the  increase  in  working 
expenses  $726,000,  so  that  the  net  result  was  a  decrease  of 
$342,000.  For  the  eight  months  of  the  company's  financial  year, 
however,  there  is  still  a  net  increase  of  $1,545,000. 

Some  interest  has  been  aroused  among  speculators  at  home  in 
the  developments  on  the  Porcupine  goldfield  in  Ontario,  but  so 
far  the  interest  has  been  mainly  of  an  academic  nature.  The 
independent  speculator  does  not  seem  inclined  to  provide  funds 
for  taking  over  or  developing  any  of  the  claims,  pending  more 
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definite  evidence  as  to  their  value.  There  is  a  general  opinion 
that  the  development  of  the  field  had  better  be  left  to  those  on 
the  spot. 

NEWFOUNDLAND   GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

3J%  Sterling  Bonds    . 

2,178,800 

1941-7-8f 

93 

35 

3%  Sterling 

325,000 

1947 

82 

3il 

4%  Inscribed  Stock    . 

320,000 

1913-38* 

101 

4 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

AO/ 

455,647 

1935 

106 

81 

4%  Cons.  Ins.    ,, 

200,000 

1936 

106 

BH 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption, 
t  Yield  calculated  on  latest  date. 


AUSTRALIAN   GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 
34%      „              „     W 

3%        „             „     \t) 

9,686,300 
16,464,545 
12,480,000 

1933 
1924 
1935 

106 

98 

1 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 
}l  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

VlCTOBIA. 

§  Inscribed,  1885      . 
'*        ,,        1889  (t) 
(t)   •     • 

5,970,000 
4,996,000 
5,211,331 

1920 
1921-6* 
1929-49f 

108J 

98* 
86 

1 

[l  Jan.—  1  July. 

QUEENSLAND. 

4%  Bonds   .... 
4%o  Inscribed  Stock   t) 

10,267,400 
7,939,000 
8,616,034 
4,274,213 

1913-15* 
1924 
1921-30f 
1922-47t 

102 
104 
98J 
86 

m 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

SOUTH  AUSTBALIA. 

4%  Bonds   .... 
4%  Inscribed  Stock    . 
317                            it\ 

2/O             H                     II          W 

3%         ,,            „      (t) 
WESTEBN  AUSTRALIA. 

1,359,300 
6,269,000 
2,517,800 
839,500 
2,760,100 

1916 
1916-7-36* 
1939 
1916-26J 
1916  J  or 
after. 

101 
101 

! 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 

4%  Inscribed    .     .     . 

1,157,294 
3,780,000 
3,750,000 
2,500,000 

1911-31* 
1920-35f 
1915-35J 

1927J 

100 
96J 
86* 
91 

1 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
ll  May—  1  Nov. 
15  Jan.—  15  July. 

TASMANIA. 

34%  Inscbd.  Stock    (t) 
37         "          "       (t\ 

4,156,500 
1,000,000 
450,000 

1920-40* 
1920-40* 
1920-40t 

974 
103 
85J 

1 

[l  Jan.—  1  July. 
) 

°8 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  ou  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
irlier. 
J  No  allowance  for  redemption.  (t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  Investment. 
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Among  Australian  borrowers,  Queensland  has  been  prominently 
before  the  Stock  Exchange  with  an  issue  of  two  millions  sterling 
of  3£  per  cent,  stock  at  97^,  for  railway  purposes.  The  security 
is  not  finally  redeemable  until  1970,  and  when  this  was  taken  into 

AUSTRALIAN   MUNICIPAL  AND   OTHER   BONDS. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Melbourne  &  Met.  Bd.\ 
of  Works  4%  Debs.   I 

1,000,000 

1921 

100 

4 

1  Apl.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  Crty  4%  Deb. 

850,000 

1915-22* 

102 

m 

Melbourne         Trams  \ 
Trust  4£%  Debs.     .  / 
S.Melbourne  4*%  Debs. 

1,650,000 
128,700 

1914-16* 
1919 

102 
101 

41 

44 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Sydney  4%  Debs.  .     . 

640,000 

1912-13 

101 

4 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Debs.  .     .     . 

300,000 

1919 

101 

4 

Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption 


AUSTRALIAN  RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

1" 

Emu  Bay  and  Mount  Bischoff  ... 

12,000 

6 

5 

4i 

6f 

Do.  4i%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .     .     .    .. 

£130,900 

4* 

100 

97 

3 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Australasia 

40,000 

16 

40 

117 

5i 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales  .     .     .     .  ! 

125  !  000 

10 

20 

44 

*^2 

44 

Union  Bank  of  Australia  £75    .      .      .   ! 

60,000 

14 

25 

62J 

4 

Do.  4%  Inscribed  Stock  Deposits    .      .   j 

£600,000  i        4 

100 

99J 

4 

Australian  Merc.  Land  &  Finance  £25  ! 

80,000  !       12J 

5 

7* 

BA 

Do.  4%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock      .     .     .     . 

£1,900,000           4 

100       100|       3f" 

Dalgety  &  Co.  £20      • 

154,000 

8 

5           6£        6| 

Do.  4A%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock   .     .      .      .   i 

£620,000 

4a 

100       106     ;     4^8 

Goldsbrough  Mort  &  Co.  4%   A  Deb.\ 
Stock  Reduced  / 

£1,067,137 

4 

100         88J       4J 

Do.  B  Income  Reduced  ...          .  j 
Australian  Agricultural  £25       .           .   j 

£711,340 
20,000 

5 

£4 

100         98$  !     5A 
21i       71     ,     5| 

South  Australian  Company       .           .  ' 
Trust  &  Agency  of  Australasia  . 
Do.  5%  Cum.  Pref  ; 

14,200 
42,479 
87,500 

J 

20         65£ 
10           9J 

i 

NEW  ZEALAND   GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Presemt 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

5%  Bonds    .... 
4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

266,300 
29,150,302 

1914 
1929 

104 
104£ 

3H 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 
1  May—  1  Nov. 

3J%  Stock  (t)    .     .      . 

13,852,432 

1940 

98 

3| 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

3%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

9,659,980 

1945 

86£ 

SH 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
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NEW   ZEALAND   MUNICIPAL  AND   OTHER   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Auckland  5%  Deb.      . 

200,000 

1934-8* 

108 

q 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  Hbr.  Bd.  5%  Debs. 
Bank  of  N.  Z.  shares! 

150,000 
150,000 

1917 
div.  12J% 

103z 

§ 

10  April  -10  Oct. 

Do.  4%  Gua.  Stockj  . 

£1,000,000 

1914 

102 

3f 

April—  Oct. 

Christchurch   6%\ 
Drainage  Loan.      ./ 

200,000 

1926 

120 

4J 

30  June—  31  Deo. 

Lyttleton  Hbr.  Bd.  6% 

200,000 

1929 

120 

47 

Napier   Hbr.   Bd.   5%\ 
Debs  / 

300,000 

1920 

106 

*& 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  5%  Debs.   .     .      . 

200,000 

1928 

107 

4^B 

National  Bank  of  N.Z.\ 
£7£  Shares  £2J  paid/ 
Oamaru  5%  Bds.  .     . 

200,000 
173,800 

div.  12% 
1920 

5| 
97 

s 

. 
Jan.  —  July. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Otago  Hbr.  Cons.  Bds.  } 

443,100 

1934 

107 

4& 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Wellington  6%  Im'pts.\ 
Loan       .     .     .      ./ 

100,000 

1914-29 

105 

— 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  6%  Waterworks  . 
Do.  4*%  Debs.       .     . 

130,000 
165,000 

1929 
1933 

116 
105 

a 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 
1  May—  1  Nov. 

Westport     Hbr.     4%\ 
Debs  / 

150,000 

1925 

101 

m 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption, 
t  £6  13*.  4d.  Shares  with  £3  6*.  8d.  paid  up. 
t  Guaranteed  by  New  Zealand  Government. 
(x)  Ex  dividend. 


account,  the  yield  on  the  loan  at  the  issue  price  was  less  than 
could  be  obtained  on  shorter-term  Queensland  stocks  already  on 
the  market.  The  issue  therefore  did  not  meet  with  an  enthusiastic 
response  on  the  part  of  the  investing  public. 

Latest  revenue  returns  from  New  South  Wales  show  that  for 
the  first  nine  months  of  the  financial  year  the  net  revenue  was 
£10,549,000  against  £10,221,000  for  the  corresponding  period  of 
the  previous  year.  Eailways  brought  in  £521,000  more  than  last 
year,  and  land  revenue  produced  an  increase  of  £142,000,  but 
there  was  a  decrease  of  £615,000  in  the  amount  received  from 
the  Commonwealth.  For  the  same  period  of  nine  months  the 
revenue  of  the  State  of  Victoria  amounted  to  £6,618,000,  showing 
an  increase  of  £527,000,  of  which  £270,000  was  contributed  by 
the  railways. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  National  Bank  of  South 
Africa  in  Pretoria,  Mr.  Hugh  Crawford,  the  chairman,  made 
special  reference  to  the  purchase  of  the  business  of  the  National 
Bank  of  the  Orange  River  Colony,  Limited.  He  said  that  the 
company  could  congratulate  itself  on  the  acquisition  of  a  valuable 
connection,  which  it  had  every  reason  to  hope  would  become 
even  more  beneficial  as  the  Free  State  Province  continued  to 
develop.  The  progressive  tendency  evinced  by  the  figures  of 
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SOUTH   AFRICAN  GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

CAPE  COLONY. 

& 

f'/e  Bonds  .     . 

485,000 

dwgs. 

lOOx 

g 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

1883  Inscribed      . 

3,733,195 

1923 

104£ 

3f 

1  June—  1  Dec. 

1886         „              .        9,997,566 

1916-36* 

1014 

8f 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

3J%1886       „          (t). 

15,440,744 

1929-49f 

1004 

si 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

3%  1886         „         (t). 

7,554,940 

1933-43f 

87 

m 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

NATAL.              | 

4£%  Bonds,  1876   .     . 

758,700 

1919 

104 

3g 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep 

4%  Inscribed  (t)     . 
84%          „       ffl     •      . 

3,026,444 
3,714,917 

1937 
1914-39f 

107 
100J 

84 

Apr.—  Oct. 
1  June  —  1  Dec. 

3%            „       \t)     .     . 

6,000,000 

1929-49f 

87 

3 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

TRANSVAAL. 

3%  Guartd.  Stock  (t)  .   \  35,000,000 

1923-53f 

95| 

3T3* 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
+  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption. 
(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
(x)  Ex  dividend. 


the  balance-sheet  was  assisted,  he  remarked,  by  the  connection 
acquired  in  the  Orange  Free  State,  but  quite  apart  from  the 
additional  clientele  thus  obtained,  the  old  business  of  the  company 
showed  most  encouraging  progress  in  practically  all  its  depart- 
ments. 

The  accounts  showed  a  profit  of  £128,852  for  1910,  including 
£16,871  brought  forward.  The  dividend  of  5  per  cent,  against  3 
per  cent,  for  the  preceding  year  absorbed  £55,000,  a  final  payment 
of  £40,000  was  made  in  respect  of  the  capital  adjustment  account, 
£20,000  was  placed  to  reserve,  £5,000  to  pension  fund,  and 
£8,852  carried  forward.  The  purchase  price  for  the  National 
Bank  of  the  Orange  Eiver  Colony  has  been  written  down  to 


SOUTH   AFRICAN  MUNICIPAL   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

£ 

Bloemfontein  4%  . 

763,000 

1954 

99 

^iV 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Cape  Town  4% 

1,861,750 

1953 

102 

315 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Durban  4%       .      . 

850,000 

1951-3 

101 

4 

30  June—  31  Dec 

Johannesburg  4% 

5,500,000 

1933-4 

99 

4^ 

1  April—  1  Oct. 

Krugersdorp  4%    . 

100,000 

1930 

96 

4§ 

1  June—  1  Dec. 

Pietermaritzburg  4% 

825,000 

1949-53 

99 

4JL 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Port  Elizabeth  4  % 

373,568 

1964 

100 

4 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Pretoria  4%      .      . 

1,000,000 

1939 

99 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Pvand  Water  Board  4% 

3,400,000 

1935 

1014 

SB 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 
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SOUTH   AFRICAN   RAILWAYS,    BANKS,   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 

up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Mashonaland  5%  Debs  

£2,500,000 

5 

100 

100 

5 

Rhodesia  Rlys.   5%   1st  Mort.    Debs.\ 
guar.  by  B.S.A.  Co.  till  1915  .      .     .  / 

£2,000,000 

5 

100 

103£ 

*« 

Royal  Trans-African  5%  Debs.  Rep.     . 

£1,852,400 

5 

100 

86J 

5| 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

African  Banking  Corporation  £10  shares 

80,000 

5 

5 

4£ 

5J 

Bank  of  Africa  £18|  

160,000 

5* 

6J 

l^x 

4^1 

Natal  Bank  £10 

148,232 

8 

if 

SH 

National  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £10      . 

110,000 

5 

10 

Hi 

Standard  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £100    . 

61,941 

12J 

25 

4! 

Ohlsson's  Cape  Breweries     . 

60,000 

2£ 

5 

2| 

South  African  Breweries 

965,279 

12i 

1 

7 

British  South  Africa  (Chartered)    . 

8,054,646 

nil 

1 

nil 

Do.  5%  Debs.  Red  

£1,250,000 

5 

100 

107 

*i 

Natal  Land  and  Colonization    . 

68,066 

4 

5 

5 

4 

Cape  Town  &  District  Gas  Light  &  Coke 
Kimberley  Waterworks  £10       .     .      . 

10,000 
45,000 

nil 
5 

10 
7 

4 
5i 

5 

(x)  Ex  dividend. 

£119,930,  and  the  directors  propose  writing  off  the  balance  by 
annual  instalments. 

There  was  a  record  output  of  gold  from  the  Transvaal  during 
March,  the  month's  production  being  676,065  ounces,  valued 
at  £2,871,740,  whereas  the  previous  highest  return  was  that  of 
£2,806,235  for  December  1908.  The  monthly  returns  for  several 
years  past  are  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


Month. 

1911. 

1910. 

1909. 

1908. 

1907. 

1906. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

January  . 

2,765,386 

2,554,451 

2,612,836 

2,380,124 

2,283,741 

1,820,739 

February 

2,594,634 

2,445,088 

2,400,892 

2,301,971 

2,096,434 

1,731,664 

March 

2,871,740 

2,578,877 

2,580,498 

2,442,022 

2,287,391 

1,884,815 

April  . 



2,629,535 

2,578,804 

2,403,500 

2,281,110 

1,865,785 

May  . 

- 

2,693,785 

2,652,699 

2,472,143 

2,227,838 

1,959,062 

June  . 

— 

2,655,602 

2,621,818 

2,442,329 

2,155,976 

2,021,813 

July  . 

—  - 

2,713,083 

2,636,965 

2,482,608 

2,262,813 

2,089,004 

August 

— 

2,757,919 

2,597,646 

2,496,869 

2,357,602 

2,162,583 

September    . 

_ 

2,747,853 

2,575,760 

2,496,112 

2,285,424 

>  2,145,575 

October  .      . 

— 

2,774,390 

2,558,902 

2,624,012 

2,351,344 

2,296,361 

November    . 

_ 

2,729,554 

2,539,146 

2,609,685 

2,335,406 

2,265,625 

December     . 

— 

2,722,775 

2,569,822 

2,806,235 

2,478,659 

2,336,961 

Total*     .   ;  8,231,76032,002,912  '30, 925, 788 29, 957, 610^27, 403, 738 24 ,579, 987 

'       7       :     '       '         i     '  I  I  i 

Including  undeclared  amounts  omitted  from  the  monthly  returns. 


A  further  substantial  increase  was  shown  during  March  by 
the  Band's  labour  supply,   the  net  gain  on  the  month   being 
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4,023  hands,  bringing  the  total  number  of  Kaffirs  employed  at 
the  gold  mines  up  to  193,457.  This  statement  shows  the  course 
of  the  labour  supply  month  by  month  during  the  past  two 
years : — 


Month. 

Natives 
Joined. 

Natives 
Left. 

Net  Gain  on 
Mouth. 

Natives 
Employed  end 
of  Month. 

Chinese 
Employed  end 
of  Month. 

March       1909 

16,184 

11,979 

4,205 

162,043 

9.997 

April 

12,102 

11,244 

858 

162,901 

7,734 

May 

7,717 

12,339 

4,622* 

158,279 

7,717 

June 

8,335 

12,354 

4,019* 

154,260 

5,378 

July 

7,826 

12,612 

4,786* 

149,474 

5,370 

August        „ 

10,089 

12,642 

2,553* 

146,291 

5,361 

September  „ 

11,747 

13,811 

2,064* 

144,857 

3,204 

October       „ 

14,656 

13,762 

894 

152,5631 

3,199 

November  „ 

13,942 

13,742 

200 

152,763 

1,799 

December  „ 

17,293 

13,348 

3,945 

156,708 

nil. 

January  1910 

3,954 

160,662 

nil. 

February    „ 

—                     — 

9,109 

169,771                nil. 

March         „ 



8,574 

178,345 

nil. 

April 

May 

—                     — 

5,469 
150 

183,814 
183,964 

nil. 
nil. 

June            ,, 

\       

533* 

183,431 

nil. 

July 

—           i           — 

1,917* 

181,514                nil. 

August        „ 

.  

683* 

180,831 

nil. 

September  ,, 

—                     — 

1,369 

182,200 

nil. 

October      „ 

— 

2,097* 

180,103 

nil. 

November  „ 

— 

2,076* 

178,027 

nil. 

December  „ 

—                     — 

575 

178,602                nil. 

January  1911 

_                     — 

4,666 

183,268                nil. 

February    „ 

—                     — 

6,166 

189,434                nil. 

March 

—           .           — 

4,023 

193,457 

nil. 

J  Including  new  members  of  Native  Labour  Association. 


Ehodesia's  gold  output  for  March,  although  not  up  to  last 
November's  record  figure,  showed  a  satisfactory  increase  over 
the  two  preceding  months  of  this  year,  amounting  as  it  did  to 
55,066  ounces  valued  at  £231,947.  This  table  enables  com- 
parison with  the  monthly  returns  of  the  past  four  years : 


MONTH. 

1911. 

1910. 

1909. 

1908. 

1907. 

£ 

& 

£ 

£ 

£ 

January 

207,903 

227,511 

204,666 

199,380 

168,240 

February 

203,055 

203,888 

192,497 

191,635 

145,397 

March 

231,947 

228,385 

202,157 

200,615 

167,424 

April 

May 

~ 

228,213 
224,888 

222,700 
225,032 

212,935 
223,867 

175,210 
189,216 

June 

— 

214,709 

217,600 

224,920 

192,506 

July 

— 

195,233 

225,234 

228,151 

191,681 

August 

— 

191,423 

228,296 

220,792 

192,106 

September 

— 

179,950 

213,249 

204,262 

192,186 

October 



234,928 

222,653 

205,466 

191,478 

November 



240,573 

236,307 

196,668 

183,058 

December 

— 

199,500 

233,397 

217,316 

190,383 

Total 

642,905 

2,569,201 

2,623,788 

2,526,007 

2,178,885 
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Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When 
Redeemable 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Barbadoes  3£%  ins.  (t) 
Brit.  Guiana  3%  ins.  (t) 

375,000 
250,000 

1925-42* 
1923-451 

96 
84* 

ft 

1  Mar.—  1  Sep. 
1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Ceylon  4%  ins.  (t)  .     . 

1,076,100 

1934 

106 

3ft 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t).     .      . 
Hong-Kong  3£%  ins  (t) 

2,850,000 
1,485,733 

1940 
1918-43f 

96^ 

sf 

1  May—  1  Nov. 
15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

Jamaica  4%  ins.  (t)     . 

1,099,048 

1934 

105 

3*4 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3J%  ins.  (<)     .      . 

1,455,500 

1919-49f 

96J 

m 

24  Jan.—  24  July. 

Mauritius    3%   guar.\ 
Great  Britain  (ft  .  / 

600,000 

1940 

92 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  ins.  (ft.      .      . 
Sierra  Leone  3£%  ins.  (t) 
Trinidad  4%  ins.    .      . 

482,390 
725,101 
422,593 

1937 
1929-541 
1917-42* 

105 
101 

1 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 
1  June—  1  Dec. 
15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (ft.     .      . 
Hong-Kong  &  Shang-\ 
hai  Bank  Shares     .  / 

600,000 
120,000 

1922-44f 
Div.  £4J 

86 

3 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 
Feb.—  Aug. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  shorter  period, 
t  Yield  calculated  on  longer  period. 
(«)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


RUBBER   SHARES. 


Company. 

Issued 
Capital. 

Area 
planted. 

Nominal 
Value  of 
Share. 

Amount 
paid-up. 

Price. 

£ 
150  000 

Acres. 
3  391 

2s 

2s 

20s 

Batu  Tiga 

74,300 

1  545 

£1 

£1 

£1 

Bukit  Rajah      
Consolidated  Malay     .      .      . 
Highlands  and  Lowlands 

66,700 
62,900 
317,770 
225  000 

2,772 
2,196 
4,707 
3  127 

£1 
£1 
£1 

£1 

£1 
2s. 
£1 
£1 

l^xd 
20s.  3d. 
4f 

Kuala  Lumpur       .... 

180,000 
265,217 

2,584 
4,570 

£1 

£1 

£1 

£1 

Tf 

100,000 

4,192 

2s. 

2s. 

46s.  9d. 

Pataling  
Straits  (Bertam)     .... 

22,500 
200,000 
50,600 

1,454 
3,080 
1,807 

2s. 
2s. 
2s. 

2s. 
2s. 
2s. 

mxd 

6s.6d. 
32s.  6d 

(x)  Ex  dividend. 


EGYPTIAN   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Amount  or 
Number  of 
Shares. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Egyptian  Govt.  Guaranteed  Loan  (t)  . 
Unified  Debt  

£7,414,700 
£55,971,960 

3 
4 

99 
100 

97 

3 
31 

National  Bank  of  Egypt      .... 

300,000 

9 

10 

2o| 

Bank  of  Egypt      

50,000 

14 

12i 

27i 

6^s 

Agricultural  Bank  of  Egypt,  Ordinary 
„                i,                „       Preferred 

496,000 
125,000 

BJ 

5 
10 

? 

4& 

„               „      Bonds     . 

£2,350,000 

3£ 

100 

85 

4& 

(t  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
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THE    EMPIRE 
REVIEW 

"  Far  as  the  breeze  can  bear,  the  billows  foam, 
Survey  our  empire,  and  behold  our  home." — Byron, 

VOL.  XXI.  JUNE,   1911.  No.   125. 

THE    CORONATION    CONFERENCE 

THIS  is  the  second  time  that  the  Imperial  Conference  has 
assembled  in  Coronation  year;  and  the  first  time  that  the  meeting 
has  been  held  under  its  new  title  "  Imperial."  For  some  years 
I  had  been  urging  on  the  powers  that  be  to  call  the  Conference 
an  Imperial  instead  of  a  Colonial  Conference,  but  it  was  not  until 
the  idea  was  taken  up  by  Mr.  Deakin  that  it  came  to  fruition. 
Now,  however,  we  are  face  to  face  with  a  further  difficulty. 
We  have  the  Imperial  Parliament,  representative  of  the  British 
Islands  only,  and  the  Imperial  Conference,  representative  of  the 
Home  Parliament  and  the  parliaments  oversea.  Obviously  the 
term  Imperial  should  bear  the  same  meaning  always,  and  it 
might,  perhaps,  be  convenient  if  the  Conference  were  to  discuss 
this  point  before  separating. 

It  is  not  quite  easy  to  gather  what  Sir  Joseph  Ward's 
proposition  really  is.  On  the  one  hand  he  seems  to  want  an 
Imperial  Advisory  Council,  and  on  the  other  hand  an  Imperial 
Parliament  to  advise  the  Home  Parliament  on  oversea  matters. 
I  confess  to  seeing  some  difficulty  arising  in  the  case  of  two 
Imperial  Parliaments,  even  though  their  powers  be  different. 
But  I  can  see  no  difficulty  in  the  creation  of  an  Imperial 
Advisory  Council,  although  no  Advisory  Council  would  be  of 
the  least  use  if  the  representatives  were  out  of  touch  politically 
with  the  Governments  in  power.  Accordingly  it  would  be 
necessary  for  the  oversea  Dominions  to  nominate  new  repre- 
sentatives on  every  change  in  their  parliamentary  representation. 
I  have  always  been  an  advocate  of  an  Imperial  Council,  but  I 
deprecate  confining  its  powers  to  naval  and  military  matters,  as  it 
appears  Sir  Joseph  Ward  would  have  us  do.  What  is  required 
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is  a  council  directly  representative  of  the  oversea  Dominions  to 
sit  when  occasion  requires  with  the  Cabinet  in  Downing  Street 
and  discuss  all  external  matters  of  the  Empire,  that  is,  matters  of 
peace  or  war,  defence  (naval  and  military),  foreign  relations, 
commercial  relations,  native  policy,  emigration  and  immigration. 
The  council  should  also  sit  when  required  with  the  Imperial 
Defence  Committee,  and  be  at  the  call  of  any  government 
department  which  might  desire  aid  and  advice.  In  an  Imperial 
Council  you  do  not  want  representatives  of  the  Home  Parlia- 
ment ;  the  Cabinet  would  do  that  representation.  True  we 
should  have  another  use  of  the  term  Imperial  if  we  left  out 
Home  representation  ;  but  it  would  be  possible  to  save  that  diffi- 
culty by  electing,  say,  two  members  of  the  Cabinet  to  serve 
nominally  on  the  council.  I  see  nothing,  however,  in  Mr. 
Asquith's  criticism  of  Sir  Joseph's  proposal  that  the  United 
Kingdom  would  have  two  representatives  and  the  Dominions 
ten.  Such  a  criticism  is  based  on  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
entire  situation.  What  we  want  and  require  is  advice  from 
oversea,  not  from  ourselves. 

A  Parliament  elected  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire  is  an 
impossible  project.  There  can  be  no  representation  without 
taxation  and  no  taxation  without  representation.  By  all  means 
levy  ten  shillings  a  head  on  every  British  citizen  throughout  the 
Empire,  and  devote  the  money  thus  acquired  to  the  building  of 
Dreadnoughts,  the  making  of  harbours  and  the  maintenance 
of  coaling  stations,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  an  Imperial 
Parliament  for  these  purposes.  As  to  what  would  become  of  the 
Imperial  Conference  if  an  Imperial  Council  were  established,  that 
is  another  story.  Mr.  Deakin's  idea  was  that  the  Imperial  Con- 
ference should  be  in  effect  an  Advisory  Council,  but,  I  take  it, 
Sir  Joseph  Ward  desires  to  see  what  I  have  always  advocated, 
an  Advisory  Council  sitting  permanently  in  London. 

Then  we  are  told  it  is  a  mistake  to  centralise ;  the  Council 
should  meet  alternately  in  all  the  Dominions ;  this  is  not 
practical  and  would  be  of  no  service.  What  is  required  is  advice 
from  the  Dominions  to  the  Cabinet  in  Downing  Street.  No 
useful  purpose  would  be  served  by  members  of  the  Home  Cabinet 
running  over  to  Melbourne  or  Ottawa  every  other  year,  and, 
what  is  more,  no  member  of  the  Cabinet  would  be  allowed  to  go. 
The  essential  matter  is  solidarity,  and  that  can  only  be  obtained 
by  a  full  explanation  of  policy  to  the  different  units  of  the 
Empire.  Again,  Imperial  policy  can  only  emanate  from  the 
Imperial  centre,  and  by  Imperial  policy  I  do  not  mean  the 
policy  of  the  Parliament  at  Westminster,  but  the  policy  of 
the  Home  Parliament  and  that  of  the  different  Dominion  Parlia- 
ments combined.  No,  we  do  not  want  members  of  the  Advisory 
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Council  to  go  running  all  over  the  Empire ;  the  Council  must 
have  a  permanent  resting-place,  and  that  must  be  London. 

For  the  first  time  the  Imperial  Conference  is  to  be  informed 
officially  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
different  matters  outstanding  between  ourselves  and  foreign 
nations.  Nor  will  Sir  Edward  Grey  stop  there;  he  will  point 
out  the  rocks  ahead  and  the  shoals  we  have  avoided.  And  I 
trust  he  will  not  fail  to  mention  the  many  difficulties  which  the 
short-sighted  policies  of  the  oversea  governments  have  often  got 
us  into  with  foreign  and  friendly  powers.  There  is  nothing  new 
in  the  members  of  the  Imperial  Conference  taking  council  with 
the  members  of  the  Imperial  Defence  Committee ;  that  happened 
on  the  last  occasion,  and  since  that  date  we  have  held  a  sub- 
sidiary conference  to  which  special  delegates  were  seat  by  the 
self-governing  communities.  But  the  meeting  on  the  present 
occasion  has  increased  importance  in  view  of  the  decision  of 
Australia  and  Canada  to  provide  their  own  navies  in  addition  to 
accepting  the  help  of  the  Eoyal  Navy.  The  visit  of  Lord 
Kitchener  to  Australia  and  of  Sir  John  French  to  Canada  for  the 
purpose  of  making  suggestions  as  to  military  organisation  gives 
added  significance  to  the  meeting  of  the  Premiers  with  the 
authorities  at  the  War  Office.  Altogether  the  Imperial  Con- 
ference has  greatly  advanced  in  scope  since  I  was  invited  to 
attend  the  first  gathering  in  1887. 

Then  but  a  few  entertainments  were  given,  now  the  entertain- 
ments are  many  and  varied.  The  King  entertained  the  Premiers 
for  the  first  time  this  year.  The  Government  gave  an  evening 
party  for  the  first  time  to  welcome  our  oversea  visitors.  Indeed, 
whereas  some  fifteen  years  ago  a  complaint  was  made  by  an 
Australian  member  at  a  large  banquet  held  in  this  country  that 
"  Colonials,"  as  he  termed  them,  were  treated  as  strangers  in  the 
Homeland  and  rather  looked  down  upon,  to-day  you  have  only  to 
be  a  "Colonial"  to  receive  the  most  marked  attention  and  the 
best  and  most  distinguished  hospitality  that  this  country  has 
within  its  power  to  offer. 

We  miss  Mr.  Deakin ;  his  fluent  oratory  and  wide  view  of 
Imperialism  made  him  a  persona  grata  in  Imperial  circles,  and 
the  excellent  stand  he  made  for  Preference  will  never  be  forgotten 
by  those  who  think  with  him  in  the  Motherland.  Mr.  Fisher 
makes  his  first  appearance,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  he  will  add 
weight  and  importance  to  the  Conference.  Sir  Joseph  Ward  is 
an  old  friend,  and  this  time  he  has  the  lion's  share  of  the  work  to 
do.  New  Zealand  has  the  longest  agenda  on  the  paper,  and  it 
falls  to  Sir  Joseph's  lot  to  propose  and  make  good  all  the  resolu- 
tions standing  in  the  name  of  New  Zealand.  He  is  well  able  to 
undertake  the  task,  and  we  wish  him  all  success.  The  repre- 
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sentative  of  Newfoundland,  although  not  a  stranger  to  Downing 
Street,  has  not  before  appeared  in  a  single  capacity. 

General  Botha  comes  for  the  first  time  as  the  representative 
of  United  South  Africa,  and  if  he  will  take  a  word  of  advice  he 
will  speak  in  English  and  not  in  Dutch.  We  do  not  want  to  see 
a  repetition  of  what  happened  at  the  Eighty  Club  luncheon  when 
the  Prime  Minister  of  United  South  Africa  elected  to  make  his 
speech  in  a  foreign  language.  That  is  hardly  playing  up  to  the 
role  of  an  Imperial  Conference.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  might  just 
as  well  speak  in  French.  Every  one  is  glad  to  welcome  the 
"  silver-tongued  "  orator  of  Canada  once  more,  and  we  await  with 
interest  his  speech  on  Preference  and  his  explanation  of  the 
negotiations  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  that  led  up 
to  the  upfortunate  treaty  arrangements  which,  if  put  into  force, 
must  severely  handicap  the  cause  of  Imperial  Preference. 

THE  EDITOR. 
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FOREIGN    AFFAIRS 

BY    EDWARD    DICEY,    C.B. 
FRANCE   AND  MOROCCO 

THE  international  barometer  is  steady,  and  the  outlook 
peaceful.  In  the  Near  as  well  as  in  the  Far  East,  things  are 
quiescent.  Even  the  visit  of  the  German  Emperor  to  this  country 
has  come  and  gone  without  causing  so  much  as  a  ripple  to 
appear  on  the  calm  waters  of  European  politics.  One  can  only 
hope  that  nothing  untoward  may  happen  to  disturb  the  general 
amity. 

Last  month  I  had  misgivings  about  Morocco,  and  although 
less  acute  these  feelings  have  not  entirely  disappeared.  France  is 
doing  all  she  knows  to  explain  her  military  mission  to  Fez,  but 
she  has  not  succeeded  very  well,  notwithstanding  that  her 
supporters  in  the  Press  are  repeating  again  and  again  the 
different  communiques  issued  from  the  French  Foreign  Office.  It- 
has  been  a  difficult  task  to  keep  the  ball  rolling.  The  bubble  of 
danger  to  European  residents  was  soon  pricked  and  the  rebel 
tribes  were  singularly  passive.  In  fact,  for  days  we  heard  little  or 
nothing  of  the  position  at  Fez  for  the  simple  reason  there  was 
little  or  nothing  to  tell.  Why  the  scare  was  got  up  still  remains 
a  mystery,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  explanation  France  can 
hardly  find  fault  if  report  gains  circulation  that  she  wanted  to 
occupy  Fez,  and  thought  the  appeal  of  the  Sultan  a  good 
opportunity  to  secure  the  desired  end.  Endeavours  have  been 
made  to  conjure  up  difficulties  on  the  march,  but  there  have  been 
no  difficulties,  and  what  is  termed  "  the  relief  of  Fez  "  has  been 
accomplished  not  only  without  bloodshed  of  any  kind,  but  when 
the  foreign  troops  entered  the  capital  they  found  all  the  Europeans 
safe  and  well ;  while  as  regards  the  rebel  tribes,  they  melted  away 
like  snow  before  the  sun,  and  what  is  even  more  surprising  no 
reprisals  are  to  follow.  Altogether  the  situation  is  a  novel  one. 

We  are  reminded  that  before  any  active  steps  were  taken  the 
French  Government  were  careful  to  inform  the  Powers  interested 
that  they  intended  to  carry  out  strictly  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
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Algeciras,  which  are  correctly  interpreted  by  the  Times  to  mean 
"  the  integrity  of  Morocco,  the  sovereignty  of  the  Sultan,  and  the 
open  door."  Of  course  this  preliminary  was  not  forgotten.  Had 
it  been  otherwise  France  must  have  laid  herself  open  to  the  charge 
that  she  wished  to  court  the  hostility  of  Germany,  for  certainly 
Germany  would  never  have  permitted  what  is  in  reality  a  breach 
of  the  Algeciras  Act  unless  some  reason  had  been  given,  however 
weak  that  reason  might  be.  But  after  all  what  does  this  empty 
phraseology  mean,  and  least  of  all  what  does  it  mean  in  the  case 
of  France.  Have  we  not  before  us,  as  examples  of  open  door 
preservation,  Algiers  and  Madagascar.  Depend  on  it,  once 
France  has  secured  a  hold  over  Fez,  the  trade  of  Morocco  will 
pass  like  that  of  Algiers  and  Madagascar  into  the  hands  of  the 
French.  In  these  circumstances  I  find  it  a  little  difficult  to 
pay  serious  attention  to  the  claim  of  France  for  support  and 
goodwill  on  the  ground  that  she  gave  the  usual  diplomatic  notices 
to  the  other  Powers  concerned. 

What  I  venture  to  think  more  to  the  point  is  the  later 
statement  that  France  does  not  propose  that  the  French  troops 
shall  remain  at  Fez,  but  that  it  is  intended  to  remove  them  as 
soon  as  possible.  This  indicates  that  France  has  seen,  a  little 
late  perhaps,  but  she  has  seen  the  risks  attending  a  military 
occupation  of  a  city  where  her  own  commercial  interests  are  only 
co-equal  with  those  of  other  countries.  Moreover,  a  military 
occupation  of  the  capital  of  Morocco  by  a  foreign  Power  would 
not  necessarily  mean  the  maintenance  of  the  Sovereignty  of  the 
Sultan.  But  if  France  has  changed  her  original  intentions  she 
has  a  second  string  to  her  bow,  for  we  are  told  that,  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  position  of  the  Sultan,  France  proposes  to  provide 
this  potentate  with  a  native  army  drilled  by  French  instructors. 
Well,  we  all  know  that  this  will  not  be  accomplished  in  a  day  or 
a  year,  and  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  turn  a  native  army  under 
French  instructors  into  one  under  French  officers. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  as  I  warned  France  last  month,  she  must 
expect  no  assistance  from  us  if  she  violates  the  spirit  of  the  Act 
of  Algeciras.  We  are  bound  to  give  France  our  diplomatic 
assistance,  but  we  are  only  bound  to  do  so  provided  she  does  not 
put  herself  in  the  wrong  with  Germany,  and  I  confess  it  appears 
to  me  that  she  is  drifting  in  that  direction. 


THE   GERMAN  EMPEROR'S    VISIT 

The  visit  of  the  German  Emperor  to  this  country  has  proved 
an  immense  success.  Wherever  His  Majesty  went  he  was  well 
received,  and  the  reception  was  all  the  more  cordial  when  he 
appeared  in  public  with  the  Empress  and  the  Princess.  It  was  a 
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touching  sight  to  see  the  Emperor  and  the  King  place  their 
wreaths  at  the  foot  of  the  memorial  to  Queen  Victoria  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  unveiling  ceremony,  and  it  brought  back  to 
mind  the  historic  occasion  when  their  Majesties  stood  side  by 
side  before  the  bier  of  King  Edward  in  Westminster  Hall.  The 
two  monarchs  are  much  attached  to  each  other,  and  their  great 
hope  is  that  the  British  and  the  German  nations  should  be  the 
best  of  friends. 

Throughout  the  visit  not  a  discordant  voice  was  heard  either 
here  or  in  Germany.  There  seemed  to  be  an  earnest  desire  on 
the  part  of  both  communities  to  use  the  opportunity  to  strengthen 
the  ties  of  friendship  that  bind  together  the  British  and  the 
German  peoples.  It  was  essentially  a  family  gathering,  one  in 
which  politics  found  no  place.  It  was  the  first  occasion  that 
King  George  and  Queen  Nfary  had  received  any  visitors  since  the 
days  of  mourning  were  over,  and  the  fact  that  their  first  guests 
were  their  German  relatives  is  a  matter  for  sincere  congratula- 
tion, showing  as  it  does  how  eager  our  royal  family  is  to  show 
to  the  world  their  affection  and  esteem  for  the  German  Emperor 
and  the  German  Empress.  Let  us  hope  that  the  King's  wish  for 
a  lasting  friendship  between  the  two  nations  will  bear  fruit,  and 
that  henceforth  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  the  bickerings  that 
have  divided  the  countries  for  too  long  a  time. 

During  his  stay  with  us  the  Kaiser  was  most  gracious,  and 
the  many  acts  of  kindness  shown  by  the  Empress  will  long  be 
remembered.  The  day  set  apart  for  the  unveiling  was  beautifully 
fine  and  the  assembly  most  representative.  Indeed,  I  doubt  if 
any  ceremony  in  connection  with  the  Coronation,  other  than  the 
pageant  itself,  is  likely  to  make  a  greater  impression  on  the  minds 
of  the  British  public  than  did  the  uncovering  of  the  monument 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Queen  Victoria.  One  and  all  were 
bent  on  the  same  mission,  that  of  showing  respect  and  veneration 
to  a  much-loved  sovereign,  and  this  feeling  found  an  answering 
echo  in  the  hearts  of  the  German  nation.  Differences  there  have 
been  between  us,  but  those  differences  have  disappeared.  Let 
them  be  forgotten,  and  let  Great  Britain  and  Germany  join 
together  in  promoting  the  civilisation  of  the  different  countries  in 
which  they  have  mutual  interests,  and  in  preserving  the  peace  of 
Europe  and  the  peace  of  the  world.  These  are  noble  objects,  and 
very  dear  and  very  near  to  the  hearts  of  the  Kaiser  and  the  King. 
May  they  be  equally  dear  and  near  to  the  hearts  of  both  nations. 

Referring  to  the  circumstances  attending  the  Emperor 
William's  visit  to  this  country,  the  North-German  Gazette  says : — 

To  the  day  of  her  death  our  Sovereign  was  bound  to 
Queen  Victoria  by  a  feeling  of  the  deepest  devotion,  and  he 
preserves  towards  her  an  unchangingly  pious  veneration. 
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The  warm  words  with  which  King  George,  in  his  speech  at 
the  inauguration  of  the  Memorial,  alluded  to  the  presence  of 
the  Emperor  and  Empress,  and  emphasized  the  powerful  and 
effective  ties  of  friendship  and  kinship  between  the  two 
reigning  Houses,  were  a  manifestation  of  the  King's  senti- 
ments towards  our  Sovereign,  sentiments  which  the  Emperor 
William  reciprocates  with  equal  warmth.  While  the  Royal 
Family  surrounded  its  exalted  guests  during  the  last  few 
days  with  warm  sympathy,  countless  thousands  of  the  popula- 
tion of  London  at  the  same  time  welcomed  their  Majesties, 
wherever  they  appeared,  with  jubilant  greetings,  which  have 
made  a  deep  impression  on  the  Emperor  and  Empress. 

This  expression  of  German  sentiment  shows  how  highly  the 
German  people  appreciate  the  warmth  of  the  reception  extended 
to  their  sovereign  by  this  country.  It  also  affords  an  indication 
of  the  value  attached  by  Germany  to  the  strong  feeling  of  affec- 
tion evinced  by  the  King  and  Queen  towards  the  Emperor  and 
the  Empress.  Similar  views  were  expressed  by  other  representa- 
tive organs  of  the  German  Press  as  well  as  by  the  Press  of  Great 
Britain,  which  rose  to  the  occasion  in  a  manner  worthy  of  its  best 
traditions. 

Lastly,  one  must  not  forget  the  address  of  welcome  presented 
to  the  Kaiser  on  behalf  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
replied  to  by  the  German  Ambassador  in  the  following  letter 
addressed  to  Lord  Desborough,  Chairman  of  the  Chamber :  I 
am  commanded  by  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  to  request  you  to 
convey  to  the  members  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce 
His  Majesty's  best  thanks  for  their  address  of  welcome  and  to 
express  His  Majesty's  high  appreciation  of  the  friendly  sentiments 
it  contains.  It  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  His  Majesty 
that  the  members  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  realise 
the  importance  of  maintaining  amicable  relations  between  the 
two  countries  in  the  common  interests  of  the  two  peoples  and 
the  advancement  of  the  world's  civilisation.  His  Majesty  has 
also  been  pleased  to  hear  of  the  formation  of  an  Anglo-German 
section  of  the  Chamber. 

AND  AFTER 

So  much  for  the  visit  itself.  Now  we  await  the  afterglow. 
In  Germany  there  is  every  hope  of  a  better  feeling  prevailing. 
The  distrust  of  England,  so  prevalent  in  some  quarters,  is  fading 
away,  and  in  its  place  there  is  growing  up  a  better  understanding. 
A  real  attempt  is  being  made  to  come  to  closer  quarters  with  us, 
to  ascertain  the  facts  of  the  case,  with  the  result  that  a  more 
common-sense  view  is  gaining  ground  all  round.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  or  to  imply  that  no  suspicion  of  this  country  exists  in 
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Germany ;  that  would  not  be  true,  but  these  suspicions  are  much 
weaker  in  character,  and  unless  something  untoward  happens, 
such  as  a  too  grasping  movement  on  the  part  of  France  in 
Morocco,  which  might  embroil  Great  Britain,  they  will  disappear 
altogether.  The  German  nation  at  heart  has  no  hostile  feelings 
towards  this  country ;  the  German  people  like  the  English  people, 
and  admire  many  of  our  customs  and  ways.  In  Australia  and  in 
Canada  some  of  the  best  citizens  are  of  the  German  race.  They 
till  the  soil  and  grow  their  corn,  and  set  an  example  of  thrift 
that  others  would  do  well  to  follow.  It  is  only  here  and  there 
that  a  feeling  of  hostility  is  noticeable,  and  it  only  extends  over  a 
very  small  area.  You  have  only  to  go  to  Germany  and  see  for 
yourself.  You  will  find  the  German  people,  as  a  whole,  ready 
and  willing  to  do  anything  and  everything  for  you ;  their 
hospitality  is  without  stint,  and  their  admiration  for  all  things 
English  is  unconcealed. 

In  Africa,  where  at  one  time  the  ambitions  of  the  two  countries 
led  to  a  division  of  feeling,  all  is  changed.  Great  Britain  and 
Germany  have  joined  hands,  and  the  citizens  of  one  nation  are 
now  ready  to  help  the  citizens  of  the  other  nation  in  spreading 
civilisation  in  the  interior.  In  scientific  effort  there  is  the  same 
unity,  and  commercial  rivalry  is  of  the  most  friendly  description. 
In  the  Pacific,  where  Germany  and  Great  Britain  were  always 
coming  into  conflict,  peace  prevails.  By  pursuing  a  policy  of  give 
and  take  the  several  matters  outstanding  have  been  amicably 
settled,  and  German  and  British  trade  goes  on  side  by  side 
without  a  dispute  of  any  kind  arising.  In  the  Far  East,  Germany 
like  ourselves  insists  on  the  maintenance  of  the  open  door,  and  in 
the  Near  East  she  has  been  the  means  of  keeping  the  peace 
when  at  times  it  seemed  that  war  must  result.  To  sum  up  the 
position  of  Germany,  I  should  say  it  was  one  of  peace  and  good- 
will to  all  mankind.  There  is  no  desire  to  fight  as  one  frequently 
hears  is  the  case.  Germany  is  a  nation  of  arms  inasmuch  as 
every  German  is  a  soldier,  but  it  is  this  very  fact  of  being  a 
military  nation  that  gives  to  Germany  so  great  a  voice  in  the 
Concert  of  Europe.  The  Kaiser  believes  and  rightly  believes  that 
if  Germany  is  to  have  peace  she  must  be  prepared  for  war,  and 
ever  since  the  conflict  with  France  the  German  nation  have  kept 
themselves  ready  for  any  emergency  that  might  arise.  Had 
Germany  been  a  weak  nation  the  peace  of  Europe  could  never 
have  been  maintained.  And  seeing  what  a  strong  army  can  do 
is  it  surprising  that  Germany  wishes  to  have  a  strong  navy? 
The  very  fact  that  Germany  will  soon  be  the  next  strongest 
naval  power  to  ourselves  should  be  an  additional  inducement 
for  hastening  that  rapprochement  which  is  now  openly  discussed 
as  being  imminent. 
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In  this  country  too,  signs  are  not  wanting  that  the  feeling  is 
changing.  Newspapers  that  at  one  time  urged  us  to  beware 
of  Germany  are  altering  their  tone,  and  that  small  section  of 
opponents  to  closer  union  with  Germany  is  fast  becoming  smaller 
and  smaller.  The  Baghdad  railway  question  that  for  so  long  a 
period  divided  the  two  peoples  is  in  a  fair  way  of  settlement. 
The  Navy  question  no  longer  raises  angry  voices.  We  have 
learnt  to  know  that  Germany  is  a  nation  of  peace  and  not  a  nation 
of  war,  and  we  can  sympathise  with  a  Power  which  desires  to 
grow  as  we  have  grown.  Our  social  reforms  are  being  framed  on 
Germany's  models,  and  when  we  have  compulsory  military 
training  we  shall  then  be  in  a  better  military  position  than  is  the 
case  to-day.  We  are  accepting  the  principle  so  far  as  the  navy  is 
concerned  of  putting  our  own  house  in  order,  and  the  naval 
estimates  of  the  last  two  years  show  that  the  Kadical  Government 
has  awakened  to  the  fact  that  if  other  countries  are  building 
ships  we  must  follow  suit.  We  hold  the  supremacy  of  the  sea 
and  we  must  maintain  it.  We  have  no  desire  to  fight,  and 
least  of  all  to  fight  Germany,  but  we  must  be  in  a  position 
to  defend  ourselves  from  any  combination  that  may  be  brought 
against  us.  This  is  why  we  are  building  ships,  and  Germany 
fully  recognises  the  situation. 

We  could  wish  that  the  tariffs  in  Germany  were  less 
aggressive;  they  handicap  our  foreign  trade,  but  after  all  the 
remedy  is  in  our  own  hands.  If  we  like  to  introduce  a  tariff, 
Germany  will  soon  lower  her  walls.  Had  it  not  been  for  Home 
Bule  the  Irish  representation  in  the  House  of  Commons  would 
have  ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  tariff  reform,  and  we 
should  have  had  a  Government  in  office  which  would  have 
compelled  Germany  to  do  as  she  is  done  by.  But  Ireland  has 
sold  herself  to  Home  Eule,  and  Mr.  Kedmond's  bargain  with 
Mr.  Asquith  has  postponed  indefinitely  the  introduction  of  tariff 
reform.  The  political  issues  between  the  two  countries  are  few, 
they  are  not  burning  issues,  and  in  every  case  they  admit  of 
peaceful  solution. 

The  visit  of  the  German  Emperor  was  therefore  well  timed  ; 
it  came  at  a  moment  when  the  feelings  of  both  nations  had 
undergone  a  change,  when  instead  of  angry  and  jealous  sentiments 
all  was  in  favour  of  peace  and  good  will.  The  two  monarchs 
themselves  have  done  their  utmost  to  help  on  a  more  friendly 
state  of  affairs,  and  the  Government  favour  a  rapprochement. 
Let  us  not  let  the  tide  roll  back  without  doing  something. 
What  has  taken  place  with  France  and  Russia  should  take  place 
with  Germany,  and  were  this  effected  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  peace  of  the  world  would  be  secure  for  at  least  another 
generation. 
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THE  AUSTRIAN  SOVEREIGN 

The  rumours  regarding  the  health  of  the  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph  are  disquieting,  and  although  his  condition  at  the 
present  moment  gives  no  immediate  cause  for  uneasiness,  one 
cannot  disguise  the  fact  that  his  Majesty  is  advanced  in  years 
and  quite  unable  to  bear  any  physical  strain.  His  physicians 
have  wisely  recommended  the  Emperor  to  be  most  careful  and 
to  avoid  all  public  work,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  will 
follow  their  advice.  It  would  be  a  most  unfortunate  thing  for 
Europe  were  anything  to  happen  just  now  to  the  Austrian 
Emperor.  He  is  a  pivot  on  which  much  depends;  a  great 
personal  friend  of  King  Edward  and  now  of  King  George,  he  is 
also  exceedingly  fond  of  the  English  people.  Austria  and  Great 
Britain  are  closely  allied  together  in  many  ways,  but  what  is 
perhaps  more  important  to  the  world  at  large,  Austria  is  a 
member  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  and  the  Triple  Alliance  has  a 
very  intimate  connection  with  the  peace  of  Europe. 

What  would  happen  in  the  unhappy  event  of  the  passing  of 
the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  it  would  be  premature  to  discuss, 
but  rumour  is  busy  with  many  suggestions.  Germany,  it  is  said, 
will  seek  to  extend  her  territory  and  the  number  of  German 
citizens.  All  the  smaller  Powers  have,  or  should  have,  interest 
in  the  continuation  of  the  status  quo,  while  the  position  of  Russia 
and  Turkey  is  to  a  great  extent  bound  up  with  that  of  Austria. 
With  so  many  different  interests  at  stake  one  can  easily  under- 
stand the  anxiety  that  prevails  in  some  quarters  as  to  a  general 
break-up  on  the  demise  of  the  Austrian  Emperor,  but  if  one 
might  venture  to  prophesy,  I  think  one  might  almost  say  that 
these  fears  are  groundless.  Our  sympathy  goes  out  to  all  the 
members  of  the  Austrian  royal  family,  and  we  sincerely  trust  that 
the  Austrian  Emperor's  life  may  be  spared  for  many  a  year  to 
come,  and  that  he  may  continue  to  wield  that  vast  influence 
he  has  always  done  towards  securing  and  maintaining  the  peace 
of  Europe. 

CANADA    AND    JAPAN 

Canada  has  no  cause  to  find  fault  with  the  Motherland  for 
not  having  a  free  hand  in  the  making  of  treaties  with  foreign 
nations.  The  Dominion  Government  objected  to  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  Agreement  as  being  unsuitable  to  Canadian  conditions, 
whereupon  Japan  at  once  acquiesced  in  a  temporary  engagement 
pending  a  more  favourable  understanding.  The  position  of  Japan 
just  now  is  a  difficult  one  :  her  internal  affairs  are  by  no  means  in 
a  satisfactory  condition,  and  Korea  hardly  seems  to  find  the 
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favour  that  was  expected  as  an  outlet  for  the  surplus  population 
of  the  islands.  The  people  of  British  Columbia  are  anxious  to 
prevent  the  Japanese  from  selecting  their  beautiful  country  as  a 
place  of  residence,  and  they  have  protested  through  their  parlia- 
mentary representatives  against  a  continuance  of  the  present 
arrangement. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Dominion  Government  consider  that 
Japan  has  done  everything  possible  to  maintain  the  understanding 
arrived  at  in  1907.  Be  that  as  it  may,  there  will  be  many  oppor- 
tunities to  make  more  stringent  regulations  when  the  new  treaty 
is  made  two  years  hence,  and  it  may,  I  think,  be  assumed  that 
during  the  intervening  period  the  Japanese  Government  will 
see  that  the  present  arrangement  is  faithfully  carried  out.  If  I 
understand  aright,  the  British  Columbians  want  to  see  Canada 
placing  her  own  restrictions  on  the  entry  of  Japanese  into 
Canada,  rather  than  as  is  the  case  under  existing  conditions  by 
regulations  made  at  Tokio.  So  long  as  we  are  allied  with 
Japan  it  would  be  difficult  for  Canada  to  make  too  stringent 
regulations  against  the  admission  of  Japanese,  but  when  that 
alliance  comes  to  an  end,  the  Dominion  will  have  a  free  hand 
to  do  as  they  please. 

EDWAED  DICEY. 
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ADMINISTRATION   AND    PROGRESS   OF 
INDIA* 

(A  EEVIEW) 
By  THE  LATE   SIR  CHARLES   ELLIOTT,   LL.D.,   K.C.S.I. 

WHEN  Sir  John  Strachey's  book  on  the  '  Administration  and 
Progress  of  India'  first  appeared,  it  was  welcomed  by  all  who 
had,  or  desired  to  have,  any  knowledge  of  the  subject  as  the  most 
comprehensive  and  encyclopedic  description  of  the  working  of 
the  British  Government  in  that  country,  which  had  yet  been 
published.  His  wide  experience  in  almost  every  department  of 
the  Administration  gave  him  unrivalled  knowledge  of  all  its 
details,  and  his  philosophic  grasp  of  the  principles  involved, 
aided  by  a  vivid  and  picturesque  style,  enabled  him  to  set  the 
results  before  the  public  in  such  a  manner  as  almost  to  overcome 
the  difficulty  which  must  be  felt  in  realising  the  subject  by 
readers  unacquainted  with  the  country. 

Since  the  first  edition  appeared,  f  and  particularly  in  recent 
years,  since  the  great  intellectual  ferment  which  has  led  to  such 
varied  results  for  good  and  evil  set  in,  much  has  been  published 
tending  to  throw  light  on  the  aims  of  the  Government  and  on  the 
degree  of  success  attained  in  carrying  out  those  aims.  Special 
mention  may  be  made  in  this  connection  of  two  books  which 
appeared  last  year,  Sir  Bampfylde  Fuller's  '  Studies  of  Indian 
Life  and  Sentiment,'  and  Sir  Andrew  Eraser's  '  Among  Indian 
Rajahs  and  Ryots,'  which  to  some  extent  cover  the  same 
ground,  and  are  written  from  the  same  standpoint  of  personal 
experience,  though  tLe  former  deals  more  fully  with  the  past 
history  of  the  country,  and  the  latter  conveys  its  information  in  a 
less  formal  and  didactic  manner,  as  is  natural  for  one  who  narrates 
the  story  of  his  own  services  with  delightfully  picturesque  and 
sympathetic  touches. 

But  though  it  no  longer  stands  on  a  solitary  eminence,  Sir  John 

*  'India:  Its  Administration  and  Progress.'  By  Sir  John  Strachey,  G.C.S.I. 
Fourth  Edition.  Revised  by  Sir  Thomas  Holderness,  K.C.S.I.  Macmillan  &  Co., 
Ltd.  10s.  net. 
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Strachey's  book  is  a  classic  which  well  deserves  to  be  re-edited  and 
brought  up  to  date.  For  this  purpose  it  could  hardly  have  fallen 
into  better  hands  than  those  of  Sir  Thomas  Holderness,  who 
himself  served  under  Sir  John  Strachey,  and  whose  position  in 
the  India  Office  has  enabled  him  to  secure  access  to  all  sources 
of  information  required  for  his  task.  The  following  is  his 
description  of  the  way  in  which  he  has  carried  out  his  task  of 
revision : 

A  large  part  of  the  book  consists  of  a  detailed  account  of  the  working  of 
the  various  departments  of  the  Indian  Government  and  of  the  results.  It  is 
a  storehouse  of  facts.  Its  direct  utility  in  this  respect  depends  on  the  facts 
being  up-to-date.  This  necessitates,  where  facts  and  figures  are  concerned, 
some  changes  in  the  text.  But  such  alterations  have  been  kept  within  the 
narrowest  possible  limits.  Where  footnotes  would  equally  serve  the  purpose 
they  have  been  used.  Topics  'requiring  a  somewhat  fuller  treatment  have 
been  dealt  with  in  notes  appended  to  the  chapters. 

Thus  Sir  Thomas  Holderness's  revision  consists  mainly  of 
two  parts.  First,  the  correction  up-to-date  of  all  statistics  which 
go  to  make  up  the  apparatus  looked  for  in  a  gazetteer,  such  as 
those  of  Revenue  and  Expenditure,  the  Army,  the  Native  States, 
details  of  the  various  taxes  and  duties,  as  well  as  of  the  growth 
of  the  Spending  Departments,  Railways,  Canals,  and  the  popula- 
tion. (It  seems  a  pity  the  Editor  could  not  wait  till  the  Census 
results  of  1911  had  come  out,  as  they  will  very  shortly.)  These 
will  be  studied  by  the  politician  and  economist,  and  the  conclusion 
to  which  they  point  cannot  be  better  summed  up  than  by  Lord 
Curzon  in  his  farewell  address  at  Bombay  (quoted  on  p.  440) : 

Do  not  let  us  be  so  blind  to  the  truth  as  not  to  see  that  there  is  enormous 
improvement,  that  there  is  everywhere  more  money  in  the  country  in  circula- 
tion, in  reserves,  in  investments,  in  deposits,  and  in  the  pockets  of  the  people  ; 
that  the  wages  of  labour  have  risen,  that  the  standards  of  living  among  the 
poorest  have  gone  up,  that  they  employ  conveniences  and  even  luxuries  which 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  were  undreamed  of,  and  that  wherever  taxation 
could  be  held  to  pinch  we  have  reduced  it,  ...  I  can  put  the  matter  in  a  form 
which  will  appeal  to  business  men  by  some  figures  which  I  have  had  prepared 
....  I  compare  in  each  case  the  figures  of  1893-4  and  those  of  1904-5.  The 
capital  sunk  by  Government  in  railways  and  irrigation  works  has  increased  by 
56  per  cent. ;  that  invested  by  joint  stock  companies  in  industrial  undertakings 
by  23  per  cent.  The  Savings  Bank  deposits  have  gone  up  by  43  per  cent.,  the 
private  deposits  in  Presidency  banks  by  71  per  cent.  .  .  .  The  amount  of  income 
on  which  income  tax  is  assessed,  excluding  at  both  periods  the  incomes  now 
exempted,  has  increased  by  29  per  cent.  .  .  .  The  net  absorption  of  gold  in  the 
ten  years  shows  an  increase  of  120  per  cent.,  and  that  of  silver  136  per  cent. 
The  total  value  of  Indian  imports  has  gone  up  by  35  per  cent.,  of  exports  by 
48  per  cent.  The  non-productive  debt  has  decreased  by  sixteen  crores  (or 
millions  of  rupees). 

The  second  portion  of  the  new  matter  consists  of  a  number  of 
interesting  notes  on  social  and  political  changes,  which  illustrate 
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in  a  remarkable  way  how  even  the  "  changeless  East "  bends  and 
yields  to  the  pressure  of  western  political  ideas  and  economic 
progress,  and  it  is  to  a  consideration  of  these  developments  that 
this  article  is  addressed.  It  will  be  worth  our  while  to  linger  a 
little  over  the  examination  into  some  of  the  principal  changes  of 
this  kind  which  manifest  themselves,  or  to  compare  the  position 
of  1888  and  of  the  present  day. 

PROGRESS  OF  UNIFICATION  IN  INDIA. 

Probably  the  most  far-reaching  and  vital  of  these  changes  is 
the  tendency  which  now  manifests  itself  towards  unification  and 
consolidation  of  the  different  peoples  and  races.  Sir  John 
Strachey  begins  his  book  by  vehemently  asserting  that  there  is 
no  such  country  as  India,  but  only  a  great  region  including  a 
multitude  of  different  countries. 

This  is  the  first  and  most  essential  thing  to  learn  about  India,  that  there 
is  not,  and  never  was,  an  India,  or  even  any  country  of  India,  possessing, 
according  to  European  ideas,  any  sort  of  unity,  physical,  political,  social  or 
religious ;  no  Indian  nation,  no  "  people  of  India  "  of  which  we  hear  so  much. 
A  native  of  Calcutta  or  Bombay  is  as  much  a  foreigner  in  Delhi  or  Peshawar 
as  an  Englishman  is  a  foreigner  in  Borne  or  Paris. 

So,  too,  Sir  Alfred  Lyall,  whose  statesmanlike  wisdom  we  have 
so  lately  lost,  wrote  of  the  distribution  of  the  people  : 

Not  into  great  governments  or  nationalities,  or  religious  denominations  .... 
but  into  various  and  manifold  denominations  of  tribes,  clans,  septs,  castes  and 
sub-castes,  religious  orders  and  devotional  brotherhoods. 

But  Sir  T.  Holderness's  note  points  to  the  clear  beginning  of 
a  new  order  of  things. 

As  regards  the  educated  classes,  the  spread  of  trade  and  commerce,  the 
increasing  habit  of  travel  and  the  diffusion  of  the  English  language,  have  of 
late  years  done  much  to  break  down  the  walls  of  separation  between  different 
parts  of  India.  An  educated  Indian  is  now  at  home  in  any  of  the  larger  cities. 
The  National  Congress  holds  its  annual  gatherings,  which  attract  large  throngs 
of  delegates  and  visitors,  in  turn  in  every  part  of  India.  .  .  .  The  emergence  of 
a  distinct  Indian  nationality  among  the  educated  classes  is  possibly  only  a 
matter  of  time  if  existing  conditions  endure. 

So,  too,  Sir  Bampfylde  Fuller  speaks  *  of  certain  great  similarities 
which  have  the  effect  of  binding  this  complicated  society  into 
loose  confederations. 

There  is  the  tie  of  religion  which  respectively  unites  all  Hindus  and 
Mahomedans :  there  are  the  ties  of  a  common  language  and  a  similar  mode 
of  dress  which  draw  together  the  people  of  a  province  and  engender  the  nearest 
approach  in  India  to  a  national  feeling. 

The  recent  meeting  of  the  Imperial  Council  in  Calcutta  has  shown 
with  what  sense  and  moderation  questions  of  general  importance 

*  '  Studies  of  Indian  Life  and  Sentiment,'  p.  4.2. 
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can  be  discussed  by  members  from  distant  parts  of  the  Empire, 
who  not  long  ago  would  have  taken  no  interest  in  matters  outside 
of  their  own  province.  There  seems  reason  to  anticipate  that 
unless  any  great  disruptive  influence  should  arise  this  state  of 
feeling  will,  in  time,  filter  downwards  to  the  great  mass  of  the 
population,  and  that  the  phrase  "  the  people  of  India,"  which 
excited  so  much  scorn  thirty  years  ago,  may  become  a  reality. 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  INDIANS  IN  GOVEENMENT  OFFICES. 

The  extent  to  which  the  natives  of  India  are  employed  in  the 
work  of  administration  is  one  of  the  subjects  as  to  which  the 
greatest  amount  of  ignorance  and  misrepresentation  prevails.  If 
anyone  listened  to  the  ordinary  Kadical  Member  of  Parliament, 
or  to  the  ordinary  Indian  demagogue  on  tour  in  this  country,  he 
would  believe  that  every  important  and  highly  paid  office  is  filled 
by  an  Englishman,  and  that  only  the  most  -subordinate  and 
uninfluential  posts  are  held  by  the  natives.  Sir  John  Strachey's 
book  did  much  to  expose  the  error  of  such  assertions,  and  the  new 
edition  shows  how  far  the  process  of  admitting  the  natives  to  a 
share  in  the  government  of  their  own  country  has  been  carried  at 
the  present  time.  In  1888  the  higher  posts,  reserved  for  officers 
appointed  in  England  mostly  by  competition,  numbered  765,  or 
about  one  to  every  quarter  of  a  million  of  the  population,  while  the 
number  of  other  persons  in  the  superior  grades  of  the  executive  and 
judicial  branches  of  the  service,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  natives, 
was  2,600.  We  are  told  that  now  the  number  of  higher  posts 
reserved  for  the  most  part  for  members  of  the  Covenanted  Civil 
Service  is  955,  while  the  number  of  persons  in  the  superior  grades 
of  the  judicial  and  executive  service  has  risen  from  2,600  to  3,700, 
of  whom  only  about  100  are  Europeans.  The  contrast  between 
the  increase  in  these  two  classes  of  employees  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  course  of  thirty  years  is  remarkable,  and  adds 
emphasis  to  Sir  John  Strachey's  remark  that  "it  is  not  the  least 
extraordinary  fact  connected  with  our  Indian  Dominion  that  we 
should  be  able  with  such  a  handful  of  men  to  control  the 
administration  of  so  vast  an  Empire." 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  salaries  enjoyed  by  English  officials 
are  inordinately  high,  and  those  allotted  to  natives  are  scanty  or 
illiberal.  On  the  contrary  there  is  no  country  in  the  world,  except 
England,  where  the  rate  of  official  salaries  is  so  high.  A  High 
Court  Judge  receives  £3,200  a  year,  the  ordinary  district  judges, 
if  natives,  draw  from  £480  to  £800,  and  in  the  lowest  grade  of 
subordinate  courts  the  judges  receive  from  £160  to  £320.  In  the 
executive  service  the  pay  of  native  magistrates  in  charge  of  a 
district  rises  from  about  £800  to  £1,600.  Compare  these  figures 
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with  those  of  salaries  in  Europe.  In  France  the  ordinary  pay  of 
a  Judge  of  a  Court  of  First  Instance  ranges  from  £144  to  £800,  and 
the  First  President  of  the  highest  Court  of  Appeal,  receives  £1,200. 
The  Prefets  or  chief  executive  officers  of  districts  can  rise  from 
£720  to  £1,200.  In  Belgium  the  Presidents  of  Courts  of  First 
Instance  are  paid  from  £240  to  £381,  those  of  a  Bench  of  the 
highest  Court  of  Appeal  get  £520.  In  Prussia  Presidents  of 
Departments  receive  £590,  Presidents  of  Land  Courts  £375  to 
£495,  and  in  the  Imperial  Court  £700.  In  Spain  the  Presidents 
of  Provincial  Courts  receive  £400,  and  a  Governor  of  a 
Province  £500.  In  Sweden  Judges  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice 
are  paid  £610,  in  Denmark  the  Chief  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
gets  £555.  In  Italy  the  salaries  of  the  Prefets  range  from  £400 
to  £450,  and  those  of  Judges  of  the  Highest  Court  from  £400  to 
£600.  In  Japan  the  President  of  the  Highest  Court  is  paid  £602, 
and  other  Judges  from  £102  to  £306.  In  Portuguese  India  the 
Governor-General  gets  only  £1,000,  and  the  Chief  Justice  £275. 

The  contrast  between  these  rates  of  pay  and  those  which 
prevail  in  India,  where  living  is  ordinarily  so  simple,  and  the  mass 
of  the  population  so  poor,  is  very  remarkable,  and  many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  reduce  them  or  keep  them  down,  but  in  vain. 
It  used  to  be  said  that  one  advantage  of  increased  employment 
of  natives  would  be  its  cheapness,  as  men  living  and  serving  in 
their  own  country  could  not  expect  as  high  pay  as  is  required  to 
attract  men  to  take  up  a  life  in  exile.  But  this  has  proved  a 
mistake,  and  where  appointments  of  natives  have  been  made  at 
two-thirds  of  the  rate  of  pay  allotted  to  Europeans  holding  similar 
posts,  there  has  been  great  discontent  and  heart-burning.  It  has 
been  found  by  experience  that  the  income  of  a  successful  lawyer 
or  merchant  in  India  is  so  large  that  he  is  not  tempted  to  give  up 
his  profession  even  to  earn  the  highest  salary  drawn  by  officials 
in  the  Government  service.  Thus  we  have  lately  seen  a  Bengal 
lawyer  resign  the  post  of  Legal  Member  of  the  Governor-General's 
Council,  the  pay  of  which  was  sufficient  to  attract  a  Macaulay  or 
a  Maine,  to  revert  to  his  own  more  lucrative  profession ;  and  it  is 
becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  fill  up  such  posts  as  those  of 
executive  member  of  a  Provincial  Council,  without  sinking  to 
men  of  comparatively  inferior  calibre,  who  if  they  had  been 
Englishmen,  would  never  have  ambitioned  such  preferment. 

DECENTRALISATION. 

The  next  great  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  system  of 
Indian  Administration  has  been  the  passing  of  several  measures 
leading  to  its  decentralisation.  On  this  subject  a  passage  in  Sir 
T.  Holderness's  note  (p.  131)  deserves  attention. 
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Decentralisation  may  take  two  forms.  It  may  take  the  form  of  freeing  the 
Provincial  Governments  in  an  increasing  degree  from  the  control  of  the  Central 
Government,  and  the  district  officer  from  the  control  of  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment, without  otherwise  making  any  organic  change  in  the  constitution  of  the 
administration.  Or  it  may  penetrate  deeper  into  the  administrative  fabric,  and 
endeavour,  by  creating  a  genuine  system  of  popular  and  local  self-government, 
to  associate  the  people  more  largely  with  the  rulers  and  to  transfer  to  local 
bodies  much  work  which  is  at  present  centralised  in  Government  offices. 

The  chief  measures  connected  with  the  former  class  have  been 
the  progressive  development  of  the  principle  of  what  are  known 
as  Provincial  Settlements,  by  which  the  Local  Governments  are 
entrusted  with  independent  control  of  certain  departments  and 
with  certain  classes  of  revenue,  or  shares  in  those  classes, 
sufficient  for  meeting  the  expenditure  required  by  those  Depart- 
ments. This  system  was  introduced  in  1870  in  a  tentative  way, 
and  has  gradually  been  developed ;  large  changes  have  been  made 
in  the  distribution  of  Departments  between  Imperial  and 
Provincial,  till,  in  the  last  year  on  record,  out  of  a  total  gross 
revenue  of  seventy-five  millions,  the  provincial  Government 
were  entrusted  with  the  expenditure  of  about  twenty-five  millions. 
No  reform  that  has  been  introduced  during  the  last  half-century 
has  been  more  vital  and  fruitful  than  this.  It  has  put  an  end  to 
this  vexatious  interference  of  the  Central  Government  in  minor 
matters,  and  has  given  to  each  Provincial  Government  a  personal 
interest  in  the  increase  of  the  efficiency  of  the  administration,  in 
the  development  of  revenue,  and  in  keeping  down  expenditure. 


ENGLABGEMENT  OP  THE  COUNCILS. 

Of  the  other  class  of  decentralising  measures  the  principal 
example  has  been  the  constitutional  reform  carried  out  by  Lord 
Minto's  Government  and  by  Lord  Morley  in  the  enlargement 
of  the  Legislative  Councils  with  greater  powers  and  on  a  more 
representative  basis,  and  the  admission  of  natives  of  India  to 
the  Executive  Councils.  Both  of  these  measures  are  of  too 
recent  a  date  to  justify  the  pronouncement  of  any  definite  opinion 
as  to  their  success  or  prospects.  The  Legislative  Councils  have 
met  during  the  last  winter  and  the  tone  of  their  debates  has  been 
very  encouraging,  showing  a  degree  of  moderation  and  grasp 
which  had  never  been  realised  in  the  meetings  of  any  similar 
bodies  heretofore.  As  to  the  Executive  Councils,  their  work  is 
not  done  in  public,  and  there  has  been  nothing  yet  to  indicate 
how  much  the  country  has  gained  by  the  inclusion  of  natives ; 
only,  as  already  remarked,  we  have  seen  how  difficult  it  is  to  find 
suitable  occupants  of  such  posts  among  the  leading  members 
of  Indian  society. 
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BOYAL  COMMISSION  ON  DECENTRALISATION 

Another  important  influence  in  the  same  direction  has  been 
the  appointment,  in  1907,  of  the  Eoyal  Commission  on  Decentra- 
lisation, whose  report  contains  134  recommendations  for  further 
measures  in  this  direction.  These  recommendations  extend  to 
the  devolution  of  authority  in  every  grade  of  the  official  hierarchy. 

They  would  give  the  Provincial  Governments,  as  regards  finance,  more  dis- 
tinct sources  of  revenue  and  greater  powers  over  their  budgets;  as  regards 
administration,  they  would  relieve  these  Governments  from  various  restrictions 
and  limit  the  control  of  the  Central  Government  to  the  prescription  of  general 
principles  and  lines  of  policy.  In  the  same  spirit  the  Commission  advocate 
the  enhancement  of  the  power  and  authority  of  the  district  magistrate,  relieving 
him  from  much  of  the  detailed  work  which  now  falls  upon  him  and  increasing 
his  supervising  and  appellate  responsibilities.  Lastly,  the  Commission,  with 
a  view  to  interesting  the  people  more  largely  in  public  affairs,  and  to  their 
political  education,  would  reorganise  the  self-government  system  in  rural  areas, 
beginning  with  the  village  as  the  unit,  and  would  also  improve  the  municipal 
system  in  urban  areas. 

These  excellent  principles  are  not  exactly  new,  for  they  have 
been  held  from  time  immemorial  by  every  grade  of  the  service 
with  regard  to  its  own  relations  to  the  grade  above  it,  though 
not  to  those  below  it ;  and  it  is  in  the  extension  of  the  principle 
downwards  that  the  difficulty  arises.  The  keynote  was  sounded 
in  Lord  Bipon's  time.  "  It  is  better  to  leave  someone  in  authority 
below  you  to  do  the  work  inefficiently,  and  to  learn  by  his  own 
shortcomings,  thanl  for  you  to  take  it  out  of  his  hands  and  do 
it  for  him."  The  lesson  is  hard  to  learn  in  a  service,  the  motto 
of  which  has  always  been  administrative  efficiency.  It  requires 
infinite  patience,  a  difficult  quality  when  the  tenure  of  office  is 
brief — and  few  men  remain  in  one  place  long  enough  to  see 
the  fruit  of  their  labours.  As  Sir  T.  Holderness  says  : — 

In  the  development  of  local  self-governing  institutions,  and  in  the  fuller 
expression  of  Indian  public  opinion  by  means  of  the  enlarged  Legislative 
Councils,  the  Commission  hope  that  counteracting  forces  may  be  called  into 
existence  ;  but  even  under  the  most  favourable  conditions  this  will  necessarily 
be  a  work  of  time. 

THE  OPIUM  TRADE. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  views 
of  the  Indian  Administrations  since  1888  has  been  their  attitude 
towards  the  question  of  the  export  of  opium  to  India.  When  Sir 
John  Strachey  wrote,  the  prevailing  belief  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment was  that  the  outcry  against  the  export  was  based  on 
ignorance  and  fraud,  and  that  the  Chinese  Government,  which 
had  never  taken  a  single  step  to  put  down  the  growth  of  the 
poppy  in  its  own  country,  was  not  honest  in  objecting  to  the 
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consumption  of  Indian  opium,  being  actuated  merely  by  dislike 
of  foreign  trade  and  of  seeing  money  go  out  of  the  country  for 
the  purchase  of  the  drug :  and  that  the  belief  in  the  noxious 
effect  of  the  habit  of  smoking  it  was  grossly  exaggerated,  being 
founded  only  on  a  few  instances  of  excessive  abuse.  Both  these 
beliefs  have  now  been  largely  modified  or  abandoned.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  case  in  the  past  it  is  clear  now  that  a  general 
and  urgent  desire  to  abolish  the  consumption  of  opium  has  grown 
up  among  the  people,  and  that  the  Chinese  Government  has 
earnestly  and  actively  set  itself  to  stop  its  production  at  home, 
and  has  now  clean  hands  in  coming  forward  to  ask  help  in 
stopping  its  import  from  India.  There  is  still  much  conflicting 
evidence  as  to  the  injurious  effect  of  the  drug  when  moderately 
used,  and  there  is  probably  much  exaggeration  in  the  expostu- 
lations of  missionary  and  philanthropic  bodies  :  but  on  the  whole 
it  appears  that  the  consensus  of  Chinese  opinion  is  decisively 
unfavourable.  The  conviction  thus  grew  up  that  the  export  to 
China  was  a  grievance  which  ought  to  be  removed,  and  the  main 
question  has  been  how  this  can  be  effected  without  inflicting  too 
serious  an  injury  on  the  Indian  exchequer,  which  has  of  late 
years  received  on  an  average  about  three  and  three-quarter 
millions  from  this  source. 

In  his  note  attached  to  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  new  edition 
Sir  Thomas  Holderness  takes  up  the  story  of  the  events  which 
led  up  to  this  present  position.  "  In  1902,"  he  says,  "  when  Sir 
James  Mackay's  commercial  treaty  with  China  was  negotiated, 
the  Chinese  Government  showed  no  desire  to  modify  the  existing 
arrangements  or  to  enter  on  a  campaign  against  the  production 
or  the  import  of  opium.  The  change  which  has  taken  place 
must  be  attributed  to  the  results  of  the  Kusso- Japanese  War." 

There  arose  a  strong  desire  to  imitate  the  administrative  methods  of  Japan, 
which  had  sternly  set  its  face  against  the  opium  habit  and  had  eradicated  it 
from  the  country.  It  was  natural  that  this  should  suggest  a  policy  to  the 
advocates  of  reform  in  China,  and  that  this  policy,  once  accepted  by  the  Court, 
should  commend  itself  on  national  and  patriotic  grounds  to  a  considerable 
section  of  the  community.  It  is  only  on  this  supposition  that  the  ease  with 
which  restrictive  measures  have  been  enforced  throughout  a  vast  empire,  and 
the  absence  of  serious  opposition  from  millions  of  people  addicted  to  an  ancient 
habit,  becomes  intelligible. 

The  Chinese  Government  undertook  to  suppress  the  cultiva- 
tion of  opium  in  the  Empire  within  ten  years,  and  the  Government 
of  India  sympathetically  agreed  to  abolish  the  export  to  China, 
consisting  on  an  average  of  51.000  chests,  in  the  same  period ;  but 
the  remaining  export  of  16,000  chests  to  other  countries  is  not 
affected  by  this  agreement.  The  average  net  receipt  of  the 
previous  three  years  had  been  £3,789,000 ;  the  Chinese  portion 
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of  which  (fifty-one  and  sixty-sevenths)  was  £2,884,000  ;  and  the 
Government  consented  to  incur  this  loss  of  revenue  to  India, 
distributing  it  over  ten  years,  and  hoping  to  recoup  it  by  the 
gradual  growth  of  other  sources  of  income. 

The  mode  in  which  the  Indian  production  of  opium  is  being 
carried  out  is  as  follows.  Of  the  67,000  chests  48,000  were 
grown  in  Bengal  under  the  direct  supervision  of  Government 
officials  and  exported  from  Calcutta,  and  19,000  in  the  Native 
States  on  the  western  side  of  India,  exported  from  Bombay.  The 
reduction  and  ultimate  prohibition  of  the  growth  of  poppy  in 
Bengal  is  a  comparatively  simple  matter.  The  cultivators  can 
easily  utilise  their  fields  in  the  production  of  other  crops  as 
profitable  and  less  precarious ;  and  this  process  has  been  going 
on  for  three  years  without  any  complaint.  On  the  Bombay  side 
the  poppy  is  grown  without  restriction,  but  it  pays  a  heavy  excise 
duty  when  sent  down  to  the  port,  and  the  Euling  Chiefs  also 
levy  a  tax  or  duty  upon  it.  If  this  source  of  their  income  had 
been  suddenly  cut  off  they  would  have  had  a  serious  grievance ; 
but  as  the  total  amount  of  this  opium  is  only  19,000  chests, 
and  16,000  chests  have  still  to  be  sent  to  the  other  consuming 
countries,  and  will  still  be  supplied  by  Malwa  opium,  the  reduction 
of  that  source  of  supply  will  be  small  and  hardly  felt.  Therefore, 
as  far  as  India  is  concerned,  the  injury  to  the  cultivators  and 
the  loss  of  income  to  the  Native  States  will  be  inconsiderable. 

There  remains  the  question  of  the  loss  of  the  government 
revenue,  which  seemed  at  first  to  be  alarming,  but  this  alarm  has 
been  relieved  to  a  large  extent.  The  price  of  the  drug,  under  the 
stimulus  of  reduced  production,  has  risen  in  a  most  remarkable 
way,  and  bids  fair  in  a  very  short  time  to  recoup  to  the  Indian 
exchequer  a  large  portion  of  the  anticipated  loss.  The  amount 
exported  to  China,  which  as  stated  above  began  with  51,000 
chests  and  fell  by  5,100  chests  annually,  and  would  on  the  old 
scale  of  prices  have  brought  us  in  the  three  years,  1908-1910, 
£6,922,000,  has  actually  brought  in  £10,808,000,  an  excess  of 
£3,986,000  above  estimate  :  on  the  same  calculation  the  amount 
to  be  exported  in  the  next  seven  years,  sinking  to  nothing  in  the 
end,  might  have  been  estimated  to  bring  in  6  millions,  so  that  if 
the  exports  were  to  cease  altogether,  the  total  loss  would  be 
reduced  to  2  millions.  Again,  the  16,000  chests  sent  to  other 
countries,  having  appreciated  in  value  at  the  same  rate,  have 
brought  in  £1,600,000  above  the  sum  anticipated,  and  the  total 
gain  from  this  appreciation  has  been  equal,  within  £400,000,  to 
the  amount  which  China  may  have  expected  to  pay  in  the 
remaining  seven  years  under  the  terms  of  the  convention.  It 
was  natural  therefore  that  a  desire  should  be  expressed  to  do 
away  with  these  seven  years  of  probation  and  to  prohibit  all 
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export  to  China  at  once.  An  agreement  to  this  effect,  subject  to 
satisfactory  proof  of  the  reality  of  the  cessation  of  the  growth  of 
the  poppy  at  home,  has  been  come  to,  and  it  may  now  be  hoped 
that  we  have  an  immediate  prospect  of  the  time  when  this  open 
sore  which  has  for  so  long  embittered  the  feelings  of  the  best 
Chinese  towards  Britain,  and  has  been  made  the  subject  of  much 
controversy  by  many  persons  whose  knowledge  of  the  facts  is 
hardly  equal  to  their  benevolence,  will  have  been  entirely 
removed. 

PARTITION  OF  BENGAL. 

The  partition  of  Bengal  is  another  important  change  in  the 
administrative  system  which  has  given  rise  to  vehement 
opposition  but  is  now  happily  laid  to  rest.  Sir  T.  Holderness,  in 
the  notes  on  pp.  472-3,  describes  the  necessity  for  the  division  of 
the  Province,  which,  with  an  area  of  189,000  square  miles,  and 
a  population  of  75  millions,  was  obviously  far  too  heavy  a  burden 
for  one  man  to  bear.  Some  redistribution  of  the  charge  had 
long  been  contemplated.  Twenty  years  ago  when  I  was  Lieut. - 
Governor  of  the  Province  I  felt  the  pressure  keenly  and  urgently 
advocated  some  relief,  and  I  believe  all  my  successors  have  been  of 
the  same  opinion.  At  length  Lord  Curzon  took  up  the  question 
and  produced  a  scheme  of  redistribution  by  which,  as  ultimately 
settled,  the  new  province  of  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam  was 
constituted  with  a  population  of  31  millions,  of  whom  18  millions 
are  Mahomedans,  Bengal  proper  being  left  with  54  millions, 
9  millions  of  whom  are  Mahomedans. 

This  alteration  was  met  with  a  hostile  agitation  which  was 
utterly  unexpected  and  for  which  there  was  no  precedent.  As 
Sir  Alfred  Lyall  wrote, 

Even  from  the  point  of  political  allegiance,  the  government  under  which  a 
man  may  be  living  is  an  accidental  arrangement  which  the  British  Viceroy,  or 
some  other  inevitable  power  decided  upon  yesterday  and  may  alter  to-morrow. 
Nor  would  such  a  change  be  grievous  unless  it  divorced  from  him  a  ruler  of  his 
own  race  or  of  his  own  faith. 

Previous  alteration  of  boundary,  such  as  the  transfer  of  the  Sangar 
and  Nerbudda  territories  to  the  Central  Provinces,  the  transfer 
of  the  Delhi  Division  to  the  Punjab,  the  absorption  of  Oudh  by 
the  United  Province,  and  separation  of  several  districts  from 
the  Punjab  to  form  the  N.W.  Province,  had  been  carried  out 
almost  in  silence,  or  with  only  a  moderate  protest  from  those 
immediately  affected  and  who  disliked  the  change.  Unprecedented 
pains  were  taken  in  the  Bengal  case  to  satisfy  and  conciliate 
objections,  and  the  Viceroy  himself  visited  the  most  important 
parts  and  addressed  large  meetings  in  explanation  of  the  objects 
with  which  the  alterations  were  made.  But  so  skilfully  was  the 
opposition  engineered  that  it  started  an  extraordinary  outbreak  of 
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agitation  and  unrest  even  among  classes  whose  interests  were  in 
no  way  affected.     As  Sir  T.  Holderness  writes  : — 

The  partition  of  Bengal  will  long  remain  a  landmark  of  social  disorder  and 
the  harbinger  of  an  unhappy  era  of  criminal  acts  and  conspiracies  against 
British  rule.  That  era  we  may  now  hope  is  passing  away,  and  with  its  passing 
the  bitterness  which  the  creation  of  the  new  Province  evoked  will  give  place 
to  an  acknowledgment  that  it  is  justifying  its  existence  in  the  increased 
prosperity  and  development  of  the  districts  included  in  it.  ...  There  are 
already  signs  of  progress  and  contentment  now  that  the  Eastern  districts 
possess  their  own  Local  Government  and  their  own  Legislative  Council. 

EXCISE  DUTY  ON  COTTON. 

The  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  import  duties 
since  1888  have  not  been  very  large,  and  would  hardly  deserve 
notice  in  such  a  rapid  survey  as  this  were  it  not  for  one  item  of 
political  importance  which  they  entailed.  Sir  John  Strachey 
wrote,  with  natural  pride  in  the  principles  of  Free  Trade,  to 
which  he  was  devoted,  that  they  were  more  completely  carried 
out  in  India  than  in  any  other  country.  But  soon  the  growth 
of  financial  pressure  compelled  the  Government  to  raise  additional 
revenue  by  reimposing  customs  duties,  as  more  suitable  and 
popular  than  direct  taxation,  and  in  1894  a  tariff  of  5  per  cent., 
ad  valorem,  was  imposed  on  almost  all  imports,  that  on  cotton 
goods  being  reduced  shortly  after  to  3£  per  cent,  and  a  counter- 
vailing duty  at  the  same  rate  being  levied  on  the  produce  of 
Indian  cotton  mills. 

From  an  economical  point  of  view  this  excise  charge  was 
unexceptionable,  for  its  absence  would  have  laid  a  heavy  penalty 
on  the  trade  of  Manchester  and  would  have  given  a  great 
advantage  to  the  Indian  mill  owners.  This,  however,  is 
just  what  India,  which  is  violently  protective  in  its  instincts, 
is  yearning  to  do,  and  nothing  has  given  occasion  for  greater 
complaints,  or  has  been  more  constantly  brought  forward  as  an 
instance  of  the  injustice  done  by  the  British  Government  to 
Indian  interests,  than  this  excise  duty  on  cotton  manufactures. 
Already  in  the  early  sittings  of  the  new  Legislative  Councils  there 
have  been  indications  of  this  tendency,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  one  of  the  earliest  difficulties  that  will  arise  in  the 
development  of  self-government  will  be  in  connection  with  this 
passion  for  a  protective  regime. 

THE  NATIVE  STATES. 

The  last  topic  of  first-class  importance  which  it  seems  neces- 
sary to  touch  on  here  is  the  growth  of  closer  and  more  sym- 
pathetic relations  with  the  ruling  chiefs  of  the  Native  States. 
It  can  never  be  forgotten  what  a  bulwark  they  were  against  the 
spread  of  the  Mutiny  in  1857 ;  and  now  that  so  many  of  them 
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are  well  educated  and  able  to  understand  the  duties  of  their 
position  and  the  aims  of  the  Government,  it  is  easier  to  see  how 
much  may  be  learnt  from  their  methods  of  administration  and 
their  instinctive  knowledge  of  what  reforms  may  be  ventured  on 
without  offending  the  prejudices  of  their  people.  Experiments 
may  even  be  made  by  rulers  in  their  own  States  which  the  British 
Government  hesitates  to  make  in  its  own  territory.  Their 
armies  have  been  largely  reformed,  and  many  of  them  are  so 
constituted  as  to  furnish  valuable  contingents  to  the  Imperial 
Service  in  frontier  wars,  and  even  in  China.  A  scheme  for  the 
creation  of  an  Advisory  Council  of  Chiefs,  started  by  Lord  Minto, 
looked  very  promising,  but  difficulties  arose  from  the  great 
distances  of  the  States  from  any  common  centre,  from  questions 
of  precedence  and  other  causes,  and  for  the  present  the  scheme 
has  been  laid  aside.  But  some  of  the  benefits  it  was  designed  to 
produce  have  accrued  from  Lord  Minto's  action  in  consulting 
them  in  the  recent  outbursts  of  seditious  discontent  and  exagger- 
ated claims  to  self-government.  The  answers  of  the  chiefs 
showed  how  entirely  they  disapproved  of  any  such  movements 
and  what  a  strong  support  they  were  able  to  give  in  favour  of 
quiet  and  stable  government. 

This  brief  notice  of  the  advance  made  in  the  administrative 
work  of  the  Government  of  India  will  probably  be  felt  to  justify 
the  satisfaction  which  is  generally  felt  as  to  our  relations  with 
our  great  dependency.  It  certainly  justifies  the  republication  and 
revision  of  Sir  John  Strachey's  great  book,  which  serves  as  a 
bench-mark  to  indicate  the  level  reached  in  1888  and  to  compare 
with  it  the  height  and  depth  of  the  flood  of  progress  which 
prevails  at  the  present  time.  It  is  gratifying  to  those  who 
served  under  him,  like  Sir  Thomas  Holderness  and  myself,  and 
who  look  on  him  as  the  foremost  Civil  Servant  of  his  time,  that 
this  book  should  be  reproduced,  with  all  needful  amplifications, 
to  be  a  shining  example  of  endeavour  and  achievement  to  future 
generations  of  Indian  administrators. 

C.  A.  ELLIOTT. 


Since  the  above  article  was  written  the  author  has  passed  away. 
The  MS.  was  in  type  when  the  sad  and  unexpected  event  occurred,  but 
the  proofs  were  uncorrected.  They  have  since  been  corrected  by  his  son, 
the  Rev.  H.  V.  Elliott.  For  many  years  Sir  Charles  Elliott  has  been 
one  of  our  most  constant  and  valued  contributors,  and  his  loss  is  a 
great  one.  He  possessed  a  wide  knowledge  of  India  and  Indian 
affairs,  and  invariably  dealt  with  his  subject  in  a  most  careful  and 
just  manner.  We  shall  miss  his  facile  pen  and  his  trenchant  criticism, 
and  we  offer  our  sincere  and  heartfelt  sympathy  with  his  sorrowing 
widow  and  bereaved  family. —  [En.] 
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THE   EMANCIPATION    OF   THE   M.R 

BY  CHARLES  A.  W.  POWNALL 

THOSE  who  live,  whether  by  choice  or  from  necessity,  outside 
the  vortex  of  politics  find  some  difficulty  in  understanding  why, 
under  present  conditions,  the  entry  to  the  House  of  Commons 
should  be  an  object  of  ambition  to  others.  There  is,  of  course, 
the  off-chance  of  becoming  one  of  the  ministerial  circle  of  about 
forty  men,  who  not  only  have  an  enormous  amount  of  patronage 
but  divide  among  themselves  salaries  amounting  to  £127,000  a 
year.  But  such  capacity  as  will  enable  a  man  to  earn  one  of 
these  salaries — and  they  are  very  hardly  earned — can  be  more 
profitably  employed  elsewhere.  In  the  case  of  a  city  man  the 
magic  M.P.  after  his  name  will  render  him  more  attractive  as 
a  Guinea  Pig;  but  even  if  he  has  this  designation  he  is  less 
sought  for  by  Company  Promoters  who  are  forming  a  list  of 
Directors  than  a  Peer — however  impecunious,  however  ignorant 
of  business,  the  Noble  Lord  may  be.  An  enthusiast  is  apt  to 
believe  that  he  can  do  more  good  to  the  cause  he  has  at  heart 
by  entering  the  House  than  by  staying  outside,  but  he  is  also 
apt  to  discover  later  how  great  a  mistake  he  has  made.  A 
Labour  Leader  undoubtedly  looms  larger  in  his  Union,  as  a 
Dissenting  Minister  does  in  his  chapel,  by  entering  the  House. 
Women  like  their  husbands  to  stand  for  Parliament  because 
membership  means  cards  for  both  man  and  wife  to  certain 
official  functions  and  receptions  which  enlarge  a  visiting  list 
and  may  lead  to  further  knowledge  of  distinguished  people. 
These  inducements  only  affect  a  minority,  but  many  minds  may 
be  influenced  by  the  idea  that  it  would  be  well  to  belong  to  what 
used  to  be  described  as  the  best  club  in  London. 

Eegarded  as  a  club  it  is  an  enormously  expensive  one.  The 
entrance  fee  consists  of  the  costs  of  a  contested  election,  which 
average  £1,000,  and  this  sum  is  paid  not  on  election,  but  for  the 
chance  of  election ;  it  is  always  possible,  often  probable,  that 
the  other  candidate  will  get  the  seat.  Moreover,  it  is  not  for 
life  but  for  the  duration  of  a  Parliament — say  five  years — at  the 
end  of  which  period  the  same  entrance  fee  has  to  be  found  again. 
The  annual  subscription  is  the  cost  of  keeping  up  the  register 
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of  your  constituency,  which  means  £300  or  £400  a  year— besides 
as  much  more  as  can  be  squeezed  out  of  you  in  the  form  of 
contributions  to  slate  clubs,  cricket  clubs,  football  clubs,  local 
charities  and  every  other  pretext  which  can  be  devised.  The 
man  who  runs  the  gauntlet  of  all  this  and  gets  off  for  £600  a 
year  may  consider  himself  fortunate.  Compare  with  this  the 
cost  of  other  clubs  which  really  are  the  best.  Nowhere  in  Pall 
Mall  or  in  St.  James's  Street  does  the  entrance  fee  exceed  fifty 
guineas,  or  the  annual  subscription  ten  guineas,  in  each  case 
a  small  fraction  of  the  above  figures.  While  the  Carlton,  the 
"  Bag,"  the  Athenseum,  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  offer  peace 
and  comfort  to  their  members,  the  House  of  Commons  offers  the 
exact  opposite.  These  Clubs,  and  others  like  them,  have  so 
maintained  their  prestige  that  to  be  a  member  is  valuable  socially ; 
but  this  is  no  longer  the  case  with  the  House  of  Commons  where 
it  is  necessary  to  rub  shoulders  with  very  queer  company  which 
affects  the  tone  of  the  whole  body. 

From  the  financial  and  the  social  aspects  we  may  turn  to 
the  demands  on  a  man's  time.  To  become  a  candidate  on  the 
eve  of  an  election  is  to  lead  a  forlorn  hope  and  usually  means 
no  more  than  throwing  money  away.  Time  is  necessary  to 
make  oneself  personally  known  to  some  eleven  or  twelve  thousand 
people,  this  being  the  average  number  of  electors  in  a  modern 
constituency.  It  is  desirable  to  make  a  house-to-house  canvas 
which  can  only  have  effect  when  the  men  have  returned  from 
their  day's  work.  To  call  at  so  many  thousand  houses,  perhaps 
at  the  rate  of  twenty  or  thirty  an  evening,  will  occupy  a  couple 
of  years.  If  the  candidate  becomes  a  member  he  has  still  to 
keep  in  touch  with  his  constituents,  who  expect  him  not  only 
to  attend  to  his  parliamentary  duties  but  to  preside  at  political 
meetings,  at  whist  drives,  concerts,  flower  shows,  charitable 
bazaars,  at  entertainments  of  all  kinds.  Moreover,  it  is  con- 
sidered part  of  his  business  to  reply  fully  to  the  correspondence 
with  which  they  favour  him  on  their  grievances,  their  advance- 
ment in  life,  the  placing  out  of  their  sons,  and  often  on  their 
pecuniary  needs — which  they  imagine  he  was  born  into  this  world 
to  relieve.  Special  attention  has  to  be  shown  to  anyone  who 
possesses  any  local  influence,  such  as  Chairmen  or  Members  of 
Ward  Committees— a  difficult  class  to  manage.  They  are  full  of 
their  own  importance  and  sometimes  equally  full  of  fads,  their 
support  is  often  conditional  on  the  candidate  pledging  himself  in 
advance  on  a  score  of  different  subjects. 

Hard  taskmasters  are  they  indeed,  but  before  he  approaches 
them  the  candidate  had  placed  himself  under  another  yoke  even 
more  galling  to  his  independence.  Omitting  the  salaried  delegates 
of  the  Trade  Unions  or  of  Patrick  Ford,  who  are  otherwise 
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provided  for,  and  considering  only  the  average  man  who  aspires 
to  parliamentary  fame,  he  has  first  to  obtain  an  introduction  to 
the  central  office  of  the  Party  which  attracts  him.  There  he  is 
put  through  his  facings,  the  question  of  £  s.  d.  is  mooted ;  his 
being  accepted  is  doubtful  if  he  requires  pecuniary  support  either 
wholly  or  in  part.  If  he  wants  this  he  is  only  taken  on  at  the 
last  moment  faute  de  mieux  (du  plus  riclie).  If  he  can  dispense 
with  it  he  will  probably  leave  the  room — experto  crede — pledged 
to  support  the  Party  and  provided  in  return  with  a  letter  to  the 
local  leader  or  leaders  with  whom  he  has  next  to  deal.  They 
summon  a  meeting  of  influential  supporters  which  he  is  invited 
to  attend,  and  if  all  goes  well,  he  becomes  the  recognised 
"  prospective  candidate  "  for  a  place  to  which  he  is  usually  an 
utter  stranger.  The  whole  procedure  is  a  breach  of  the  original 
idea  of  the  Constitution,  according  to  which  each  locality  chose 
from  within  its  own  boundaries  the  citizen  whose  character, 
abilities  and  position  best  qualified  him  to  represent  his  neighbours. 
From  such  an  ideal  we  have  widely  departed  when  we  substitute 
for  the  local  burgess  of  the  city,  or  for  the  knight  of  the  shire, 
the  pledge-bound  nominee  of  an  irresponsible  outside  organisation. 
As  time  passes,  and  an  election  becomes  imminent,  the  prospective 
candidate  develops  into  an  actual  one,  his  having  been  adopted 
by  one  political  Party  necessarily  involves  his  being  denounced 
by  the  other.  A  contest  usually  begins  with  an  expression  of 
mutual  esteem  by  the  rival  candidates,  but  in  the  course  of 
a  few  days  the  buttons  are  taken  off  the  foils  and  each  gentleman 
calls  the  other  a  liar.  As  this  form  of  political  amenity  is 
inevitable  it  does  not  much  matter  who  starts  first,  it  may  be 
advisable  to  get  in  the  first  blow.  Then  follow  some  days  of 
wild  abuse  and  excitement,  combined  with  excessively  hard  work ; 
after  which  we  may  suppose  our  candidate  to  emerge  from  the 
chrysalis  stage  and  to  wing  his  way  into  the  House  as  a  new 
born  butterfly  M.P. 

He  is  now  one  of  the  670  individuals  with  whom  it  rests 
to  see  justice  done  between  this  nation  and  others,  between  a 
ruling  race  and  subject-races,  between  class  and  class,  and 
between  man  and  man.  Only  with  the  last  has  a  judge  to 
deal;  his  is  the  smaller  office,  but  he  is  able  to  act  in  it 
because  his  position  is  secure,  and  any  attempt  to  influence  his 
mind  or  to  affect  his  decision  would  be  an  offence  visited  with 
punishment  both  swift  and  severe.  We  have  the  best  judges 
in  the  world,  but  how  do  our  Members  of  Parliament,  who  are 
entrusted  with  a  much  greater  and  wider  responsibility,  compare 
with  them  when  taken  man  for  man  ?  Is  it  impossible  for  the 
country  as  a  whole  to  supply  the  House  of  Commons  with  a 
few  hundred  men  equal,  each  of  them — as  regards  ability, 
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integrity,  and  disinterestedness — to  those  whom  the  one  pro- 
fession of  the  Bar  has  no  difficulty  in  providing  for  the  Bench  ? 
This  most  desirable  condition  can  only  be  obtained  by  putting 
the  M.P.  on  the  same  footing  of  personal  freedom  as  the  judge. 
Theoretically  he  is  on  such  a  footing ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
his  political  capacity,  he  is  no  more  free  than  a  cocoa  slave  at 
San  Thome.  He  enters  the  House  not  as  a  free  man  but  as 
a  bondsman  doubly  bound.  He  is  tied,  and  rightly  tied,  by 
any  pledges  he  has  given  to  his  constituents ;  they  can  exercise 
their  constitutional  right  and  refuse  him  re-election  if  he  goes 
back  on  his  words  or  neglects  the  duties  he  has  voluntarily 
undertaken.  So  far  good.  But  at  the  back  of  this  there  is  the 
other  tie  upon  him  which  has  already  been  described  as  uncon- 
stitutional. In  order  to  be  recommended  to  his  constituency 
he  had  to  take  the  Party  pledge. 

Perhaps  he  did  so  lightly,  thinking  it  meant  no  more  than 
a  general  adhesion  to  Party  policy,  but  he  now  finds  it  covers 
in  minute  detail  every  question  which  arises.  He  cannot  think 
for  himself  as  a  judge  can,  his  thinking  is  done  for  him  by 
the  chiefs  of  the  Party,  whose  agents,  the  Whips,  stand  to  the 
new  M.P.  much  as  the  sergeants  at  a  depot  do  to  a  raw  recruit. 
They  drill  him  and  wheel  him  into  line.  To  attempt  independ- 
ence is  to  court  failure  from  the  outset.  The  House  is  divided 
into  two  hostile  camps ;  to  be  within  neither  is  to  be  an  outsider 
altogether.  Such  a  state  of  things  does  not  exist  in  any  other 
gathering  of  men  who  come  together  to  do  business.  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  imagine  a  railway,  an  insurance,  or  a  shipping  company, 
where  the  Board  is  always  divided  into  two  groups  sitting  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  table,  each  group  intent  on  ousting  the 
other  from  the  control  of  the  concern,  and  each  new  director, 
on  his  election  by  the  shareholders,  compelled  to  throw  in  his 
lot  with  one  group  to  stiffen  it  in  this  unending  rivalry  with 
the  other.  Any  business  concern  run  on  these  lines  would 
very  soon  find  itself  in  liquidation — which  is  exactly  where  this 
country  may  expect  to  find  itself  before  many  years  have  passed, 
if  the  national  business  continues  to  be  thus  conducted. 

Since  the  struggles  of  our  forefathers,  culminating  in  the 
Civil  War  of  the  seventeenth  century,  abolished  the  supremacy 
of  the  Throne;  since  subsequent  struggles  between  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  have  placed  what  is  called  the  Lower 
House  on  top,  it  has  been  believed  that  the  House  of  Commons 
is  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  nation.  Nothing  is  further  from 
the  truth.  We  are  not  governed  by  the  House  of  Commons  but 
by  two  groups  selected  from  it,  which  change  their  names  as 
time  passes.  On  one  side  they  are  called  Whigs,  then  Liberals, 
then  Radicals ;  on  the  other  side  Tories,  then  Conservatives, 
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then  Unionists.  As  there  is  never  much  difference  between  the 
measures  they  pass,  it  may  be  a  simpler  designation  to  speak 
of  them  as  the  "  Ins  "  and  the  "  Outs,"  the  former  of  whom 
desire  to  remain  in  office,  the  latter  to  get  into  it  from  outside. 
At  intervals  of  a  few  years  they  change  places,  just  as  the  pieces 
of  different  colours  are  sometimes  at  one  end,  sometimes  at  the 
other  end,  of  a  chess-board.  Then  the  game  proceeds  exactly 
as  it  had  done  before.  The  object  of  each  Party  when  it  finds 
itself  in  office  is  to  retain  power  by  passing  what  are  called 
popular  measures  so  as  to  square  the  electors  and  retain  their 
votes.  It  then  becomes  the  interest  of  the  Opposition  either 
to  crush  those  proposals  or  to  out-bid  them  by  offering  larger 
concessioDS.  To  the  latter  policy  we  owe  the  lowering  of  the 
franchise  to  such  an  extent  that  it  covers  masses  of  people  no 
more  competent  to  form  a  reasoned  opinion  on  great  national 
issues  than  the  cows  in  the  fields.  Who  has  forgotten  Disraeli's 
own  admission  that  his  Eeform  Bill  of  1967  was  a  "  leap  in 
the  dark  "  made  "  to  dish  the  Whigs  ?  "  *  As  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith 
lately  expressed  it,  "Parties  subsist  by  rewarding  sections  of 
their  supporters  with  measures  of  which  the  country  as  a  whole 
is  by  no  means  enamoured."  What  is  the  use  of  crying  "  the 
will  of  the  people  must  prevail,"  when  the  prevailing  will  is 
neither  that  of  the  people  nor  of  their  representatives,  but  comes 
from  the  "  Ins  "  of  the  time  being. 

On  his  first  introduction  into  this  atmosphere  the  new  M.P. 
has  probably  some  surprises  in  store  for  him  ;  he  thought  he  had 
become  a  person  of  importance;  he  finds  he  has  to  do  exactly 
what  the  Whip  tells  him.  His  holidays  come  when  the  Cabinet 
allows  the  Whip  to  release  him ;  since  autumn  sessions  have 
become  usual  the  member  may  be  held  in  close  attendance  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  year.  He  is  as  unable  as  a  child  to  fix 
his  own  bedtime ;  however  tired  he  may  be  he  has  to  sit  up  till 
all  hours  of  the  morning,  sometimes  all  night,  if  the  Whip 
requires  him  for  a  division.  Though  he  may  leave  the  House 
itself  when  bored  by  interminable  oceans  of  talk,  he  must  remain 
in  the  precincts  within  hearing  of  the  bells  which  ring  for  a 
division,  and  when  there  is  any  prospect  of  this  the  Whip  rounds 
him  up  as  a  ranchman  rounds  up  a  bullock.  As  the  member  is 
the  servant  of  the  Whip  so  is  the  Whip  the  servant  of  the 
Cabinet,  a  body  not  recognised  by  the  Constitution.  It  consists 
of  men  who  have  come  to  the  front  more  by  power  of  talk  th^n 
by  power  of  action  ;  lawyers  often  preponderate,  practical  men 
who  have  had  experience  of  affairs  in  the  outer  world  are  as  rare 
as  they  are  valuable.  When  a  vacancy  occurs  in  this  Junto, 

*  What  has  happened  in  the  case  of  the  men  may  be  expected  in  the  case  of  the 
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whose  deliberations  are  secret,  it  is  filled  by  the  co-option  of 
someone  who  has  given  promise  of  being  useful  to  his  Party. 
Whether  he  is  likely  to  be  useful  to  the  country,  or  whether,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  is  no  more  than  an  adventurer  merely  intent 
on  pushing  himself  forward,  does  not  so  much  matter.  If  a 
Cabinet  happens  to  contain  two  or  three  of  the  last  named  type 
they  can  play  into  each  other's  hands  to  drag  down  to  their  own 
level  men,  originally  honourable,  who  have  forgotten  that  you 
cannot  touch  pitch  without  being  defiled.  Usurped  as  is  the 
authority  which  it  wields,  the  Cabinet  has  of  late  years  succeeded 
in  obtaining  full  control  of  parliamentary  time  and  procedure. 
What  is  called  Government  business  jostles  Private  Bills  more 
and  more  out  of  the  way.  The  extraordinary  lengths  to  which 
the  closure  has  been  pushed  stifle  discussion  on  the  Government 
Bills,  many  clauses  of  which  are  passed  under  the  guillotine 
without  its  being  possible  to  the  private  member  to  say  a  word 
or  suggest  an  alteration.  Whether  a  Cabinet  be  acting  in  this 
autocratic  fashion  on  behalf  of  the  Crown,  as  was  formerly  the 
case,  or  on  its  own  behalf,  as  is  the  case  now,  is  immaterial ;  the 
interference  with  the  rights  of  the  Commons  is  the  same.  In 
this,  as  in  many  other  things,  history  repeats  itself. 

When  Junius — who  was  no  mean  authority  on  such  questions 
— had  been  nearly  three  years  in  the  House  of  Commons  he  wrote 
on  October  17,  1769,  that  "  the  political  freedom  of  the  English 
Constitution  was  once  the  pride  and  honour  of  an  Englishman. 
The  civil  equality  of  the  laws  preserved  the  property  and  defended 
the  safety  of  the  subject.  A  re  these  glorious  privileges  the  birth- 
right of  the  people,  or  are  we  only  tenants  at  the  will  of  the 
Ministry  ?  "  He  followed  this  up  by  writing,  on  March  19  of  the 
following  year,  "  We  can  never  be  really  in  danger  until  the  forms 
of  Parliament  are  made  use  of  to  destroy  the  substance  of  our 
civil  and  political  liberties — until  Parliament  itself  betrays  its 
trust  by  contributing  to  establish  new  principles  of  government  and 
employing  the  very  weapons  committed  to  it  by  the  collective  body 
to  stab  the  Constitution" 

In  the  opinion  of  some  who  suffer  this  is  very  much  what 
is  happening  now ;  often  they  are  afraid  of  the  consequences 
of  speaking  out,  but  sometimes  a  murmur  becomes  audible. 
On  June  17,  1909,  the  member  for  West  Islington  broke  loose 
and  complained.  According  to  him  "  the  aggrandisement  of 
Ministers  was  effecting  the  ruin  of  the  House  of  Commons  .  .  . 
this  House  of  Commons  was  a  very  servile  body  to  what  the 
House  of  Commons  once  was.  Ministers  treated  the  House 
with  contempt."  This  is  the  bitter  cry  which  comes  from 
a  Kadical  member  under  a  Radical  Government ;  it  echoes 
precisely  the  voice  of  Junius  140  years  ago.  During  those 
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years  vast  developments  have  been  made  in  machinery  of  all 
kinds,  including  the  Party  machine,  which  is  now  so  well  con- 
structed as  to  grind  the  individual  member  under  it  just  as  a 
pebble  is  ground  under  a  steam-roller  to  make  a  road  over  which 
people  may  pass.  This  not  only  humiliates  the  individual,  but — 
what  is  far  more  important — it  degrades  the  Assembly,  which  no 
longer  stands  as  it  did  in  the  respect  of  the  public.  On  this 
decadence  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  whole  has  been 
established  the  supremacy  of  its  inner  ring,  and  from  whichever 
side  this  may  be  drawn  it  is  human  enough  to  think  first  of 
itself.  Examples  lie  ready  to  hand.  Twelve  months  ago  the 
Bill  introduced  in  the  Upper  House  by  Lord  Eoberts  for  com- 
pulsory training  to  arms — a  very  different  thing  to  conscription — 
was  thrown  out  because  Lord  Lansdowne  put  the  whole  weight 
of  the  front  Opposition  bench  in  the  Lords  into  the  scale  against 
the  measure.  It  was  one  very  open  to  misrepresentation,  and 
likely  to  be  unpopular  with  the  more  ignorant  of  the  electorate, 
however  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  nation.  With  a  General 
Election  impending  it  would  have  been  dangerous  for  the  Unionist 
Party  to  be  committed  in  advance  to  such  a  scheme.  Turn  to 
the  other  side  and  we  find  Sir  Edward  Grey,  a  few  months  ago, 
denouncing  single-chamber  government  as  "  death,  disaster  and 
damnation."  But  does  he  separate  himself  from  his  colleagues 
who  advocate  such  a  resolution  ?  Does  he  shake  their  dust  off 
his  feet?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  He  meekly  follows  them.  Party 
discipline  applies  even  to  him ;  he  must  avoid  a  breach  with 
them  whatever  be  the  consequence  to  the  country  of  a  fundamental 
change  in  the  constitution,  a  change  which  he  so  vehemently 
denounces. 

So  it  goes  on  between  the  parties  in  a  ratio  of  about  six  of  one 
to  half  a  dozen  of  the  other,  in  this  matter  there  is  little  to  choose 
between  them.  Some  men,  who  are  no  partisans,  are  disgusted 
with  the  whole  political  game  as  now  played  between  the 
mandarins  of  the  two  front  benches.  And  there  is  probably  no 
man  who  is  so  much  disgusted  as  the  unfortunate  who  sits  on  the 
back  benches.  He  has  lavishly  spent  both  money  and  time  to 
get  there,  and  he  finds  himself  in  a  so-called  deliberative  assembly, 
which  does  not  deliberate  but  votes  to  order.  Often  he  has  not 
heard  a  word  of  a  debate,  he  knows  nothing  of  the  subject  or  the 
arguments  about  it,  he  does  not  form  an  opinion,  he  expects  this 
done  for  him.  But  he  sees  the  Whips  of  his  Party,  he  goes  to 
them  and  asks  "  which  way  do  we  vote  ?  "  As  he  passes  by  them 
he  is  noted,  and  his  name  appears  in  the  division  lists  for  future 
reference.  Here  lies  the  grip  which  the  Party,  through  the 
Whips,  has  on  the  individual.  Here  lies  also  the  chance  for  the+ 
individual  to  emancipate  himself,, 
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This  system  of  voting  by  persons  dates  back  to  the  time  when 
it  was  the  rule  at  elections,  but  it  was  there  found  so  open  to 
abuse  from  pressure  put  on  the  voters  by  landlords  and  employers 
that  it  was  done  away  with  in  favour  of  the  ballot-box  which 
gives  the  man  who  votes  at  elections  protection.  Why  should 
this  be.  denied  at  divisions  to  the  man  who  is  voted  for  at 
elections  ?  He  is  quite  as  much  subject  to  intimidation  ;  his  seat 
has  cost  him  a  great  deal  which  he  cannot  afford  to  lose  ;  far  from 
having  a  definite  tenure  of  it  he  has  no  prospect  of  retaining  it  if 
he  ventures  to  assert  his  independence.  He  has  before  him  the 
case  of  the  late  member  for  Preston,  who  became  marked  down 
by  the  Whips  because  he  added  to  considerable  ability  the  courage 
of  his  opinions.  Therefore  he  lost  the  support  of  the  Party  and 
found  himself  at  the  bottom  of  the  poll — an  object-lesson  to 
others  who  might  become  troublesome.  Nothing  of  this  kind 
could  happen  if,  by  the  use  of  the  ballot-box,  the  Whips  ceased  to 
have  a  check  on  the  votes  recorded.  Such  an  alteration  in 
procedure  would,  of  course,  be  opposed  by  those  to  whom 
government  by  party  has  become  a  fetish.*  Against  it  all  the 
Whips  might  combine  because  it  would  cut  the  knot  which  ties 
members  to  their  authority.  Those  on  the  Unionist  side  would, 
however,  be  much  more  sure  of  allegiance  being  shown  at  the 
ballot  than  those  on  the  other  side,  whose  followers  are  only  held 
together  by  their  being  shepherded  into  the  same  lobby  under  the 
orders  of  their  leaders.  In  no  other  way  could  Nonconformist 
Englishmen,  strongly  opposed  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
Roman  Catholic  Irishmen  have  been  brought  to  act  together 
during  the  last  five  years.  Remove  the  power  of  the  shepherds 
and  those  flocks  separate.  It  would  be  interesting  to  see  how  the 
Radical  Whips,  whose  occupation  it  is  to  marshal  the  forces  of 
disruption  in  raids  on  the  Constitution,  would  meet  an  attack  on 
their  own  supremacy  which  has  no  place  in  the  Constitution. 
How  they  would  prove  this  supremacy  to  be  sacrosanct,  the  one 
unauthorised  thing  to  stand  when  all  else  fell,  must  be  left  to 
their  ingenuity.  They  would  have  to  dispute  the  precedent,  due 
to  their  own  side  in  politics,  of  the  use  of  the  ballot-box  in 
political  affairs,  and  further  they  would  have  to  show  why  this 
system  of  voting  should  be  the  right  thing  when  applied  to 
millions  of  voters  while  it  suddenly  became  the  wrong  thing  when 
proposed  fora  few  hundred  legislators.  This  might  resolve  itself 
into  an  argument  that  sauce  for  the  goose  outside  the  House  was 
not  sauce  for  the  gander  inside — an  opinion  perhaps  supported  by 

*  This  prediction  was  verified,  some  months  after  it  was  written,  by  Messrs. 
Balfour  and  Asquith,  who  joined  forces  on  April  4th  to  quash  a  resolution,  moved  by 
Colonel  Griffith-Boscawen  and  seconded  by  Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  for  the  use  of  the 
ballot-box  in  the  House — not  as  a  matter  of  course  but  only  on  special  occasions, 
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a  disquisition  on  the  erratic  nature  of  ganders  and  the  impossibility 
of  making  them  toe  the  line  together  without  coercion.  Why 
should  coercion  be  necessary  in  the  business  of  Parliament  and  no 
other  ?  The  mere  word  is  anathema  in  the  West  of  Ireland,  how 
can  the  thing  be  tolerated  in  Westminster?  When  "trust  the 
people  "  is  a  popular  catchword,  why  withhold  trust  from  their 
representatives  ?  This  parable  about  geese  may  be  followed  by 
inquiring  whether  free  birds  are  not  more  likely  to  thrive  and  live 
useful  lives  than  captives  kept  only  for  the  foie  gras  they  can 
produce  in  the  shape  of  much  advertised  measures  wherewith  to 
tickle  the  palate  of  the  mob. 

For  some  years  we  have  had  a  surfeit  of  legislation  which  has 
not  done  anybody  much  good,  it  might  be  no  great  loss  if  a 
change  of  procedure  diminished  the  quantity  and  improved  the 
quality  of  ministerial  proposals.  When  there  was  no  longer  a 
ready-made  majority  in  the  Commons,  bound  to  pass  everything, 
the  sense  of  responsibility  would  be  increased  among  ministers 
as  well  as  among  members.  Vis-a-vis  to  his  constituents,  to 
whom  he  had  become  personally  known  at  the  election,  the  M.P. 
would  remain  bound,  as  he  is  now,  by  such  declarations  and 
promises  as  he  had  given  ;  to  suggest  his  not  acting  up  to  them 
at  the  ballot  would  be  to  describe  him  as  unworthy  either  of  his 
high  office  or  of  confidence.  There  should  be  no  difficulty  on 
this  score  between  him  and  those  who  knew  him.  It  might  be 
otherwise  with  the  subscribers  in  America  to  Irish  party  funds 
who  would  cease  to  have  any  such  guarantee  as  the  present 
system  gives  them  of  what  they  get  for  their  money.  Nowhere 
is  the  practice  of  foisting  candidates  on  constituencies  so  openly 
practised,  nowhere  is  their  election  so  certain  as  in  Ireland,  the 
bulk  of  whose  representatives  are  merely  the  nominees  of  Mr. 
Eedmond,  held  in  hand  by  his  Whips  and  subsisting  on  Irish- 
American  subscriptions.  If  the  people  across  the  Atlantic  with- 
drew their  confidence,  and  their  money,  from  strangers  to  them 
who  could  act  independently,  there  would  be  an  end  of  the 
Kedmondite  ascendency  in  Imperial  affairs,  which  is  now  one  of 
our  most  serious  dangers.  Ireland  would  then  have  no  difficulty 
in  finding  much  better  men — she  has  plenty  of  them — to  send  to 
Westminster  than  those  who  now  misrepresent  all  that  is  best 
in  her. 

Simultaneously  with  the  restoration  to  the  average  M.P.  of 
his  personal  freedom  would  come  a  restoration  to  the  House  as  a 
whole  of  the  respect  in  which  it  was  held  before  it  fell  under  the 
sway  of  the  Cabinets  and  the  Parties.  If  to  this  increased  respect 
were  added  a  feeling  that  the  Parties,  like  the  wicked,  had  ceased 
from  troubling,  there  would  be  a  general  sense  of  relief.  As  this 
is  written  the  country  rests  in  tjie  lull  from  political  strife  which 
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has  followed  the  death  of  King  Edward;  nothing  better  could 
happen  than  for  the  truce  caused  by  that  calamity  to  become  a 
permanent  peace  between  Parties,  leaving  legislation  to  be  dealt 
with  on  its  merits. 

Five  and  twenty  years  ago  when  most  eyes  were  dazzled  by 
the  glamour  of  the  Gladstonian  regime,  Mr.  Froude  was  not 
dazzled.  He  saw  through  all  the  dust  and  glare  of  Party  strife 
when  he  wrote  in  his  '  History  of  the  West  Indies '  that  one  of 
two  things  must  happen,  "  either  Party  politics  would  make  an 
end  of  England,  or  England  would  make  an  end  of  Party  politics." 
Unless  we  are  prepared  to  accept  the  first  of  these  alternatives 
we  must  turn  to  the  latter.  If  we  look  the  facts  in  the  face  we 
must  recognise  that,  for  the  present,  at  all  events,  our  old  system 
of  government  by  representation  of  the  people  has  broken  down. 

Last  year  we  had  two  General  Elections,  each  of  which  was  a 
tug  of  war  between  Unionists  and  Kadicals  ;  neither  Party  could 
obtain  the  independent  majority  necessary  for  independent  action, 
and  there  is  no  prospect  of  such  a  majority  during  the  life  of  the 
newly  elected  Parliament.  This  breakdown  is  partly  due  to  the 
absurd  anomalies  in  representation.  No  one  can  justify  a  member 
being  returned  by  St.  George's-in-the-East — the  haunt  of  the 
criminal  alien — with  3,133  voters,  equally  with  Wandsworth  with 
38,253  voters ;  the  one  M.P.  from  the  big  constituency  may  be 
swamped  in  the  House  by  a  dozen  M.P.'s  from  the  small  constitu- 
encies, who  have  no  more  electors  behind  them. 

To  remedy  this  inequality  and  to  really  ascertain  the  views  of 
the  people  on  dominant  issues,  such  as  Tariff  Eeform  and  Home 
Eule,  the  Eeferendum  has  been  suggested.  What  this  long  word 
means  the  people  do  not  understand  till  they  are  told  it  is  a  post- 
card, and  even  then  they  look  on  it  as  a  new-fangled  dodge  to 
shirk  the  issue.  In  so  far  as  it  tends  to  weaken  the  authority  of 
the  House  of  Commons  by  appealing  over  its  head  to  the  people 
it  is  objectionable ;  in  the  interest  of  the  country  the  House  should 
not  be  weakened,  but  strengthened.  As  matters  stand  the  House 
of  Commons  needs  reform  far  more  than  the  House  of  Lords  ; 
each  peer  can  use  his  own  judgment  in  giving  his  vote,  and  this  is 
exactly  what  the  M.P.  can  not  do  while  held  in  Party  bonds.  Let 
us  have  "  one  vote  one  value  "  to  put  Members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  an  equality,  and  let  us  also  have  them  in  possession 
of  the  ballot  box.  We  shall  sacrifice  the  Party  system,  it  is  true, 
but  this  sacrifice  will  be  cheaply  bought  by  the  salvation  of  the 
country  from  the  confusion  of  the  present  time,  and  from  the 
perils  of  the  future,  perils  which  are  very  real,  while  our  real  ruler 
is  our  avowed  enemy — Mr.  John  Eedmond.  "  One  vote,  one  value  " 
must  wait  for  the  passing  of  a  Eedistribution  Bill,  which  is 
impossible  while  Mr.  Eedmond  holds  the  balance  of  power.  But 
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voting  by  ballot  can  be  introduced  at  once,  and  if  moderate  men 
on  each  side  would  co-operate  for  this  purpose  they  would  not 
only  emancipate  themselves  but  their  country  ;  as  has  been  shown 
above  they  would  make  an  end  of  Mr.  Redmond.  He  objects  to 
the  payment  of  his  satellites  by  the  State,  because  unless  they 
look  to  him  for  their  incomes,  he  will  look  to  them  in  vain  for 
their  votes — of  which  the  ballot  box  would  equally  deprive  him. 

CHABLES  A.  W.  POWNALL. 


THE   KING'S    GAME    COLLECTION 

An  interesting  collection  of  wild  animals  is  daily  expected  to 
arrive  in  this  country.  It  is  labelled  "  His  Majesty  King  George's 
Game  Collection,"  and  is  a  present  from  the  sportsmen  of  South 
Africa.  The  circular  inviting  contributions,  mentioned  that  the 
mountain  zebra  would  be  especially  desired.  One  has  been 
obtained  ;  a  mountain  zebra  and  foal.  "  Boks  "  have  come  from 
the  Cape,  the  Orange  Free  State,  Natal,  the  Transvaal,  and  North- 
western Rhodesia.  One  case  contains  what  the  label  describes  as 
"  Sitatunga  " — a  sort  of  "  bok  " — "  Presented  by  Lewanika." 
Another  case  contains  "  Spur  Winged  Geese,"  the  donor  being 
"  Letita  Lewanika."  In  the  Cape  collection  there  are  blesboks, 
a  bushbok,  a  steinbok,  a  blaawbok,  crowned  eagles,  jackal 
buzzards,  secretary  birds,  Egyptian  geese,  Cape  partridges,  rock 
pigeons,  wood  pigeons,  black  tailed  jackals,  ground  squirrels,  a 
porcupine,  baboon,  puff  adder,  cobras,  and  other  snakes.  The 
Orange  Free  State  has  sent,  rock  rabbits,  an  eagle  owl,  a  porcupine, 
and  some  black  tailed  jackals.  Natal  contributes  an  owl,  velvet 
monkeys,  springbok,  a  baboon,  a  python,  a  leopard,  tortoise,  and 
a  cockatoo.  The  North-western  Rhodesia  collection  includes  a 
beautifully  marked  leopard.  Allowance  was  made  for  a  voyage 
lasting  twenty-eight  days,  and  the  provisions  included,  2,250  Ib. 
of  oathay,  2,250  Ib.  of  lucerne,  800  Ib.  of  crushed  mealies,  1,000  Ib. 
of  mealies,  300  Ib.  of  oats,  600  Ib.  of  chilled  mutton,  and  various 
quantities  of  sweet  potatoes,  pollard,  crushed  oats,  carrots,  fresh 
eggs,  rock  salt,  and  bird  seed. 
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VANCOUVER    ISLAND:    AN    OUTPOST    OF 
EMPIRE 

BY   HENRY   F.   PULLEN. 

AT  the  same  hour  that  the  midwinter  sun  is  setting  in 
England  it  is  rising  on  another  island,  a  part  of  the  same 
Empire,  and  an  island  similar  to  it  in  many  respects.  Vancouver 
Island  is  situated  on  the  western  edge  of  a  great  continent,  it  is 
in  practically  the  same  latitude,  its  climate  although  more  varied 
is  somewhat  similar,  there  is  a  decided  resemblance  in  the  fauna 
and  flora,  it  is  about  the  same  distance  from  the  mainland,  and  it 
is  peopled  by  men  and  women  of  the  same  nationality  who  have 
to  a  large  extent  carried  with  them  to  the  new  land  the  customs 
and  habits  of  the  old. 

The  main  difference  in  the  countries  is  that  one  is  almost 
fully  developed  while  the  surface  of  the  other  is  scarcely  scratched, 
and  most  of  it  is  still  covered  with  the  primeval  forest  of  the 
north  temperate  zone.  There  is  also  a  great  difference  in  the 
topography  of  the  two  islands.  Vancouver  Island  has  a  central 
ridge  or  mountain  backbone  extending  almost  throughout  its 
three  hundred  miles  of  length  and  sloping  either  way  to  the  sea. 
A  few  of  the  higher  mountains  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow, 
and  here  and  there  massive  glaciers  feed  mountain  torrents,  where 
splendid  river  trout  are  ever  ready  for  the  fly  of  the  angler. 
Because  of  this  mountainous  character  of  the  central  part  of  the 
island  there  is  much  more  variety  of  climate  than  in  Great 
Britain,  and  there  is  much  less  of  the  land  suitable  for  cultiva- 
tion. The  valleys  are,  however,  very  fertile,  and  in  these 
the  woodsmen's  axe  is  gradually  preparing  the  way  for  the 
agriculturist. 

Three  years  ago,  when  visiting  England,  nearly  every  person 
I  met  remarked  :  "  You  have  it  very  cold  in  Canada,  don't  you  ?  " 
I  then  had  to  explain  that  in  Victoria,  the  city  in  which  I  lived, 
the  climate  resembled  very  much  that  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  that 
we  seldom  had  snow  on  the  ground  more  than  a  day  or  two 
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during  the  winter,  and  that  in  fact  the  climate  of  the  whole  of 
Vancouver  Island  resembled  very  nearly  that  of  Great  Britain. 
The  chief  difference  in  our  summer  climate  lay  in  the  fact  that 
here  we  could  almost  depend  upon  three  months  of  bright 
sunshine  commencing  about  midsummer,  whereas  my  remem- 
brance of  the  English  harvest  time  was  that  there  was  often  a 
good  deal  of  rain,  which  sometimes  spoiled  the  crops. 

In  some  parts  of  Vancouver  Island,  especially  on  the  west 
coast,  they  have  much  summer  rain,  the  central  mountain  ridge 
causing  the  clouds  coming  from  the  Pacific  to  precipitate  their 
moisture.  In  this  respect  it  resembles  the  west  coast  of  Ireland. 
This  west  coast  is  very  abrupt  and  rocky,  like  a  battlement  to 
withstand  the  full  force  of  the  great  Pacific,  which  is  peaceful 
only  in  name. 

The  vegetation  natural  to  the  island  consists  mostly  of 
conifers,  with  a  few  gnarled  oaks  on  the  southern  part  of  the 
island  and  maples  here  and  there,  with  arbutus  on  the  rocky 
places,  and  willows,  alder,  and  crab  apple  in  the  swamps.  The 
conifers  are  chiefly  Douglas  Fir.  These  trees  have  very  rough 
bark  and  a  wood  which  is  used  for  the  doors  and  interior 
finishing  of  houses,  and  also  for  furniture.  The  first  cut  above 
the  ground  often  has  a  very  fine  grain,  which  takes  a  good  polish. 
The  tree  grows  to  a  height  of  over  three  hundred  feet  in  favour- 
able localities,  and  two  hundred  feet  is  common  anywhere.  I 
have  myself  walked  up  the  trunk  of  one  of  the  fallen  giants, 
taking  paces  a  yard  long,  and  have  counted  out  three  hundred 
before  the  small  brushy  top  was  reached.  Usually  the  trees  are 
cut  about  six  or  eight  feet  from  the  ground,  as  they  are  so  much 
thicker  and  more  difficult  to  saw  farther  down.  The  other 
conifers  include  cedar,  from  which  shingles  are  made  for  roofing 
purposes.  The  trees  grow  chiefly  in  swamps.  They  are  tall  and 
straight,  and  often  almost  without  branches  except  near  the  top. 
It  is  from  these  trees  that  the  Indians  make  their  canoes.  The 
tree  is  felled  and  the  inside  hewn  out  with  an  axe  to  the  shape  of 
the  inside  of  the  canoe.  Then  the  outside  is  shaped  and  the 
canoe  carried  to  the  water.  The  sides  of  the  canoe  are  often 
distended  by  using  interior  pressure ;  but  in  doing  this  great  care 
has  to  be  exercised,  as  the  wood  splits  very  easily.  So  straight  is 
the  grain  of  the  wood  that  planks  and  boards  can  be  made  by 
splitting  the  trees.  With  these  planks  the  Indians  formerly  built 
their  houses.  The  roots  of  the  cedar  tree  also  served  instead  of 
rope  for  tying  or  binding.  Other  conifers  found  are  spruce, 
scrub,  pine,  and  hemlock. 

There  are  many  berries  and  beautiful  flowering  shrubs  found 
on  the  island,  among  the  latter  being  the  arbutus  before 
mentioned,  which  often  attains  the  dimensions  of  a  large  tree. 
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It  has  an  evergreen  leaf  much  larger  than  the  arbutus  found 
in  England,  and  the  bark  is  red,  the  outer-covering  peeling  off 
every  year.  This  red  bark  in  contrast  with  the  laurel-like  leaf 
is  very  beautiful.  The  tree  has  a  white  flower  which  is  followed 
by  berries,  which  are  useful  as  food  for  the  birds  during  the 
winter.  The  syringa,  several  varieties  of  bush  spirea,  several 
honeysuckles,  several  dogwoods,  and  many  other  flowering 
shrubs,  are  seen.  The  devil's  club  is  a  most  {striking  shrub 
although  it  does  not  attain  any  great  size.  In  winter  the  clubs 
are  bare,  but  in  summer  they  are  covered  with  broad,  beautiful 
leaves.  They  grow  in  tangled  masses  in  the  swamps,  and  as 
the  bark  and  leaves  are  covered  with  tiny  prickles  that  pierce 
the  skin  and  remain  there  until  they  fester,  the  name  is  not 
inappropriate.  In  climbing  through  the  forest  a  traveller  some- 
times finds  the  loose  hillside  giving  way  beneath  his  feet.  There 
is  a  branch  within  reach  which  will  save  him  from  a  fall,  but 
if  he  recognises  the  devil's  club  he  usually  takes  the  fall  rather 
than  have  his  hands  filled  with  prickles.  Of  recent  years  trees 
and  shrubs  from  other  countries  have  been  imported,  and 
European  weeds  have  come  with  civilisation,  so  that  dandelions, 
thistles,  clover,  and  buttercups  are  common  in  the  fields.  There 
are  also  many  herbaceous  plants  peculiar  to  this  part  of  the 
world.  Much  of  the  country  around  Victoria  is  now  cleared 
and  planted  to  orchards  or  used  for  dairy  or  stock  farms.  There 
are  also  a  number  of  settlements  at  different  points  on  the  Island, 
and  these  are  constantly  increasing  in  size. 

At  different  points  large  beds  of  coal  have  been  found,  and 
for  a  number  of  years  these  have  been  worked.  Much  coal  is 
exported  and  the  local  market  supplied.  The  chief  mines  are 
at  Comox,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  north  of  Victoria, 
and  at  Nanaimo  and  Ladysmith,  points  about  midway  between 
Comox  and  the  south  end  of  the  island.  There  have  also  been 
found  large  deposits  of  iron  ore,  and  other  minerals,  but  they 
have  not  been  mined  to  any  extent. 

Of  the  fauna  the  wild  game  are  American  elk  or  wapiti, 
all  of  which  are  now  protected  by  law ;  blacktail  deer,  plentiful 
everywhere,  although  killed  by  hundreds  every  year ;  grey  wolves 
which  prey  upon  the  deer  and  elk  and  for  the  killing  of  which 
the  Government  pays  a  bounty ;  panther,  alias  mountain  lion, 
cougar,  puma  or  painter,  an  animal  that  is  hunted  a  good  deal, 
and  which  is  very  fond  of  sheep ;  black  bear,  fond  of  berries  and 
fish,  and  killed  for  its  fur  and  for  its  meat ;  coon,  marten,  and 
a  number  of  other  small  fur-bearing  animals. 

The  birds  are  even  more  diverse  than  the  mammals.  There 
are  ruffed  grouse,  mountain  or  blue  grouse,  quail,  snipe,  and 
imported  pheasants  for  the  gunner.  There  are  numerous  song 
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birds,  but  these  are  shyer  than  in  England,  and  the  blackbirds 
and  thrushes  of  the  old  country  are  missed  by  the  immigrant. 
There  are  thrushes  here,  but  they  are  very  shy  and  do  not  sing 
much.  There  are  blackbirds,  which  are  a  species  of  startling, 
living  in  swamps.  There  are  all  sorts  of  wild  ducks,  the  best 
being  the  common  mallard.  Geese  pass  north  and  south  in  the 
season,  and  nest  here  and  there  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
island.  One  species  of  humming  bird  is  common  throughout  the 
summer.  Most  of  the  small  birds  are  of  the  insect  eating  varieties, 
such  as  the  warblers  and  flycatchers.  Pigeons,  jays,  woodpeckers 
and  wrens  are  found  in  the  woods,  and  gulls  of  many  varieties 
along  the  shore,  while  crows  are  almost  everywhere.  Skylarks 
have  been  imported  and  are  now  acclimatised. 

Of  cities  Victoria,  the  capital  of  British  Columbia,  has  about 
45,000  inhabitants.  It  is  beautifully  situated  and  is  the  supply 
centre  for  the  island.  Large  sawmills  are  in  the  neighbourhood 
and  a  good  deal  of  shipping  is  done,  it  being  the  first  and  last  port 
of  call  for  steamers  plying  to  and  from  the  Orient  and  Australia. 
Its  splendid  parks  and  drives  are  the  admiration  of  all  visitors, 
and  all  are  agreed  that  it  is  more  like  an  English  city  than  any 
other  on  the  American  continent.  It  differs  from  an  English 
city,  however,  in  that  most  of  the  houses  are  built  of  wood  and 
all  are  detached,  standing  in  a  garden  where  flowers  and  vegetables 
are  grown.  These  houses,  many  of  which  are  of  bungalow  type, 
are  very  picturesque.  The  people  are  a  mixture  of  English, 
Scotch,  Irish,  Eastern  Canadian  and  American  with  English 
predominating.  All  are  intensely  loyal  to  Canada  and  the 
Empire,  with  the  exception  of  less  than  a  hundred  Socialists  who 
would  like  to  eradicate  national  barriers.  There  are,  besides 
these,  two  or  three  thousand  Chinese,  and  a  few  Japanese. 

The  mining  towns  of  Nanairno,  Cumberland  and  Ladysmith 
are  like  the  mining  towns  of  Wales,  except  that  the  houses  are 
not  built  in  rows  under  one  roof,  and  there  is  more  civic  pride 
displayed.  The  miners  come  from  Scotland,  Wales,  England  and 
the  United  States,  and  are,  more  or  less,  a  roving  population. 
They  earn  a  lot  of  money  and  spend  it  freely. 

On  the  whole,  Vancouver  Island  is  a  delightful  place  to  make 
a  home.  I  have  lived  here  now  for  twelve  years,  and  there  is  no 
part  of  the  world  I  love  as  well.  Born  and  raised  in  the  West  of 
England,  I  was  delighted  to  see  again  the  green  fields  and 
picturesque  hedgerows  of  that  country  nearly  three  years  ago, 
after  an  absence  of  sixteen  years,  but  I  soon  longed  once  more  for 
the  free  life  of  the  West.  Here  we  are  less  conventional  than  in 
England,  although  there  is  a  society  here  of  college-bred  men  and 
educated  women  that  ranks  second  to  few  places  in  the  world. 
There  is,  however,  an  atmosphere  here  that  is  different  and  it  is 
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hard  to  tell  what  makes  -it.     There  is  none  of  that   cramped 
feeling  that  is  a  feature  of  life  in  Great  Britain. 

I  have  said  nothing  so  far  of  the  harbour  of  Esquimalt 
adjoining  the  city  of  Victoria.  There  is  the  naval  station  lately 
taken  over  from  the  Imperial  authorities  by  the  Dominion 
Government.  There  the  training  ship  Rainbow  makes  her 
headquarters  and  one  or  two  British  sloops  of  war  rendezvous. 
At  that  place  an  immense  dry  dock  is  to  be  constructed,  large 
enough  to  dock  a  Dreadnought,  and  the  present  shipbuilding 
yards  will  be  enlarged  so  as  to  build  warships  for  the  Canadian 
section  of  the  British  Navy.  Near  by  is  a  military  post  and  a 
number  of  forts  which  guard  the  port.  Esquimalt  is  destined  to 
become  a  centre  of  naval  and  military  activity  in  the  future,  for  if 
ever  there  is  war  between  the  yellow  man  and  the  white,  Victoria 
will  be  one  of  the  points  liable  to  attack.  Victorians  are  proud 
of  their  city,  of  their  island,  of  their  province,  and  of  their 
country  ;  but  they  are  equally  proud  to  be  a  part  of  the  empire  on 
which  the  sun  never  sets.  The  man  who  is  not  an  imperialist 
here  is  not  wanted.  He  has  his  own  views  on  local  government, 
or  on  British  party  politics,  but  he  has  abundant  faith  in  the 
Empire  and  in  the  fact  that  this  is  a  necessary  and  important 
part  of  it. 

This  is  an  outpost  of  Empire,  but  it  will  not  always  be  an 
outpost.  The  time  will  come  when  it  will  be  a  centre  of 
great  strength,  one  of  the  chief  fortresses  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
As  the  last  century  saw  the  development  of  the  trade  of  the 
Atlantic,  so  will  this  century  see  the  development  of  a  much 
greater  trade  on  the  Pacific.  Of  this  great  trade  Canada  will 
command  a  large  share,  and  she  will  need  a  naval  force  here  to 
protect  it.  It  is  the  meeting  point  of  East  and  West.  We  are 
joined  to  China  and  Japan  by  the  ocean  on  which  our  great 
steamship  lines  sail.  The  Japanese  have  risen  to  be  a  world 
power.  China  is  awakening,  and  this  will  be  the  danger  point. 
On  this  point  our  energies  must  be  focussed  ;  for  if  ever  the  East 
and  the  West  shall  clash,  it  will  be  to  the  forts  of  Esquimalt,  to 
the  warships  that  sail  from  these  harbours,  and  to  the  men  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  that  people  this  Island,  that  the  Empire  will 
look  to  maintain  its  supremacy.  We  have  here  many  Eadicals  in 
politics,  but  with  all  their  Eadicalism  they  are  Imperialists  to  the 
core,  ready  to  die,  if  necessary,  for  their  country,  but  preferring  to 
live  for  their  country  and  for  the  Empire  of  which  they  are  so 
proud.  • 

HENRY  F.  PULLEN. 
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"  PRAATJES tf 

BY  A   SOUTH   AFRICAN 
Two  Homes. 

THE  gathering  of  her  children  in  the  Mother  City  of  the 
Empire  recalls  a  chord  which  was  struck  by  the  Bishop  of 
London  at  a  similar  home-coming  nine  years  ago,  a  chord  of 
affection  which  echoed  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  Dominions 
beyond  the  seas.  A  young  Ehodesian  was  in  England  for  the 
first  time,  for  years  he  had  dreamed  of  a  visit  to  the  Old  Country, 
and  worked  and  saved  with  this  end  in  view.  Love  of  the 
Mother -land  and  devotion  to  her  service  had  been  part  of  the 
creed  taught  and  practised  in  the  home  of  his  childhood  in  the 
shadow  of  Table  Mountain,  and  he  had  carried  these  influences 
to  the  Khodesian  settlement  where  his  work  lay.  In  the  noise 
and  rush  of  London,  and  amid  the  crowds  of  strangers,  he  at 
first  experienced  the  inevitable  home-sickness  for  South  Africa, 
and  the  more  unconventional  veld  life,  but  this  small  cloud  of 
loneliness  was  dispersed  at  that  memorable  service  for  the 
Colonials  in  Westminster  Abbey  when,  as  the  lad  wrote  to  his 
kinsfolk  at  the  Cape,  the  Bishop  of  London  spoke  his  memorable 
words  of  welcome  (afterwards  published  in  The  Empire  Review) 
and — "  he  said  we  had  two  homes  " — these  were  the  words  which 
lingered  and  have  borne  fruit  in  many  lives.  The  Ehodesian 
stranger  soon  learned  to  appreciate  the  truth  of  this  encouraging 
welcome,  when  he  experienced  English  kindness,  received  English 
hospitality,  and  formed  lasting  friendships  which  not  long  since 
drew  him  back  for  another  enjoyable  visit  to  his  "  other 
home." 

Opportunities  do  not  always  occur  for  expressing  the  warm 
gratitude  and  friendship  felt  towards  those  who  work  with  such 
kindness  and  goodwill  to  entertain  us,  though  I  am  sure  other 
overseas  visitors  would  agree  that  many  volumes  might  be  written 
of  happy  experiences  on  home-leave  holidays,  and  then  most  of 
the  tale  be  left  untold.  A  youthful  Cape  Colonist — like  the 
Khodesian — "  home  "  for  the  first  time,  amid  the  bewilderment 
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of  London  and  the  multitude  of  fresh  impressions,  exclaimed,  "  I 
say,  how  polite  they  all  are  !  "  a  spontaneous  tribute  to  courteous 
policemen  and  railway  officials.  An  Eastern  Province  schoolboy, 
however,  while  keenly  appreciative  and  thoroughly  enjoying 
himself,  was  determined  to  sing  the  praises  of  his  African  home 
and  not  be  overawed  by  the  most  wonderful  sights  in  the  other 
home.  His  young  cousins  took  him  as  a  great  treat  to  see  an 
astonishing  display  of  fireworks  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  "  Isn't 
that  fine  !  "  they  excitedly  asked.  "  Yes,"  he  admitted  calmly ; 
"  but  you  ought  to  see  Uitenhage  on  Guy  Fawkes  Night !  " 

A  Cape  and  English  Posy. 

How  can  one  bring  home  to  English  kinsfolk  the  appeal 
which  this  lovely  Mother-country  makes  to  the  hearts  of  her 
overseas  children  ?  The  peaceful,  ordered  life,  the  soft  greys  and 
greens  of  the  landscapes,  the  revelation  of  a  new  world  of  hope 
and  beauty  when  one  watches  for  the  first  time  the  wonderful 
resurrection  of  an  English  spring,  all  are  full  of  holiday  joys, 
satisfying  the  tired  longing. 

for  the  sight  of  an  English  lane, 

And  to  rest  for  a  while  on  English  turf  ere  our  work  shall  call  us  again. 

Year  after  year  I  have  revelled  in  the  radiant  loveliness  of  the 
flowers  in  the  Cape  Peninsula,  glory  flaming  in  disas  and  crassulas, 
pure  and  exquisite  beauty  of  white  arums,  nerines  powdered  with 
gold  dust,  and  delicate  purple  oxalis,  delight  of  the  months  when 
heaths  with  clustering  bells  and  proteas  in  which  the  honeybirds 
dip  deep,  with  gorgeous  and  infinite  variety  make  the  Western 
Province  a  paradise  for  botanists  ;  seasons  when  mountain,  plain 
and  hillside  call  us  daily  to  "  consider  the  lilies,"  Christmas-tides, 

When  all  our  snow  is  blooms  ablow 
While  Noel  carols  chime. 

E  have  seen  many  a  time  the  blue  hydrangea  glen  at  Groote 
Schuur  repeating  the  deep  blue  of  the  African  sky  above ;  but  I 
have  also  learned  to  love  the  sweetness  of  wild  violets  and  blue 
hyacinths  in  your— nay,  our  England,  and  have  gathered  the 
gold  of  English  meadows  and  Welsh  mountain-sides — gleaming 
in  pale  primroses,  glowing  in  the  deeper  yellow  of  cowslips,  and 
flaming  brighter  than  all  the  treasures  of  the  Rand  in  golden 
gorse. 

The  voice  of  Africa  speaks  to  her  children  in  many  ways,  it 
thunders  in  the  "  Smoke  that  talks,"  it  soothes  and  hushes  in  the 
sounds  you  must  listen  for  in  the  pinewoods  breathing  a  message 
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of  remembrance,  on  the  slopes  of  Table  Mountain,  or  along  the 
valleys  of  Hex  Eiver  and  Tulbagh,  for : — 

In  the  clustered  loquat  trees 

Doves  for  ever  croon  and  sing, 
And  the  golden  oranges 

Glow  like  lanterns  as  they  swing; 
Softly  over  emerald  seas 

Moves  the  wind  with  failing  wing 
In  the  Land  of  Waveren. 

But  the  sounds  of  haunting  sweetness  on  English  lawns  and 
from  the  depths  of  English  orchards  and  woodlands  speak  to 
us  no  less  "  rememberable  things,"  when  we  hear  the  glad  melody 
of  chaffinches  and  blackbirds,  listen  to  the  lark  singing  till  it  would 
seem  the  tiny  throat  must  burst  with  such  joyous  outpouring,  and 
to  "  the  wise  thrush  "  who  helps  us  to  learn  his  notes  by  heart 
when  "he  sings  each  song  twice  over."  Now  every  morning  is 
the  delight  of  the  birds'  chorus  chanting 

A  song,  a  song  for  England, 
Her  woods  and  valleys  green. 

The  Heritage  of  Noble  Example. 

A  priceless  heritage  which  is  brought  home  to  us  in  England's 
great  cathedrals  echoing  with  memories  of  her  prophets,  saints, 
sages  and  worthies,  in  her  noble  literature  speaking  to  us  through, 
"the  voices  of  our  Fathers"  and  bidding  us  "consider  what  a 
mighty  nation  ye  are  of."  I  generally  make  straight  for  West- 
minster Abbey,  and,  comparing  notes  with  one  who  shares  to  the 
full  my  love  for  that  ancient  shrine  of  kings  and  statesmen  and 
poets,  each  time  we  say,  "  Well,  it's  worth  while  crossing  the 
ocean  for  this  alone  !  "  because  each  time  we  feel  more  strongly 
the  joy  of  common  possession  and  the  glorious  heritage  of  noble 
tradition  which  are  among  the  many  privileges  of  British  citizen- 
ship. One  delightful  experience  lingers  vividly  in  memory  when 
Dean  Armitage  Kobinson,  hearing  of  a  personal  interest  in  a 
chapter  of  the  Abbey's  history,  extended  the  kindest  welcome  to 
the  deanery  and  hospitably  entertained  us,  showing  and  explaining 
many  of  the  treasures  in  that  historic  home  and  the  beautiful 
Jerusalem  Chamber.  On  that  day  looking  down  from  the 
Deanery  alcove  into  the  cool,  dim  aisles  of  the  Abbey,  one  valued 
keenly  the  law  of  kindness  to  strangers  from  one  of  the  dominions 
over  the  great  waters,  and  all  that  it  meant  in  giving  valuable 
time  and  taking  trouble  ungrudgingly  for  colonials.  Such 
generous  kindness  is  one  of  the  many  links  which  strengthen  the 
bonds  of  Empire  and  ensure  the  closer  union  of  her  scattered 
citizens  by  recognising  that  "  the  reverent  love  of  our  mighty 
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dead  "  is  a  living  faith  and  that  indeed  "  they  are  to  us  as  they  are 
to  you." 

In  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  other  lessons  of  renewed  courage, 
thoughts,  inspirations,  and  echoes  of  undying  history  are  brought 
home  to  us  when  we  study  memorials  recording  the  deeds  of 
England's  heroes,  not  forgetting  "  those  who  fell  in  our  common 
cause,"  and  who  are  commemorated  in  that  last  great  scroll  : 

And  our  hearts  are  full,  but  'tis  pride,  not  grief,  they  have  gone  with  the 

brave  and  true, 
To  the  warrior's  great  Valhalla,  in  the  faith  that  we  share  with  you. 

The  Flag  is  Everything. 

Musing  beneath  the  dome  in  the  heart  of  the  Mother  City 
of  the  Empire,  one's  thoughts  go  back  to  the  Anglican  Cathedral 
in  our  own  Mother  City,  lying  "  at  the  feet  of  the  old  grey  father 
among  her  blossoming  trees,"  the  city  which  has  been  justly 
acclaimed  Queen  of  the  Union,  to  be  loved  always  as 

the  Gate  of  the  Sea  and  the  North  for  the  pioneers 

Who  struck  through  the  heart  of  the  ranges  in  half-forgotten  years. 

Memory  recalls  an  Easter  week  nine  years  ago,  when  a  great 
congregation  filled  St.  George's  Cathedral  and  thousands  of 
mourners  lined  the  streets  of  Cape  Town  to  watch  the  passing 
of  the  great  pioneer  on  a  stage  of  that  last  journey  to  his  loved 
"  View  of  the  World."  There,  on  those  Matoppo  hills,  he  made 
peace,  and  welcomed  the  signs  of  it  as  the  sunlight,  flashing  on 
the  hoes,  showed  that  the  natives  had  resumed  work  in  their 
fields  below ;  there,  under  the  wide  African  sky,  he  has  found 
peace, 

And  there  awaits  a  people's  feet, 
In  the  paths  that  he  prepared. 

The  Easter  hymn,  ringing  out,  bade  us  remember  that  death 
is  but  the  gate  of  life  immortal,  as  the  light  from  the  western 
windows  poured  in  crimson  glory  on  the  Union  Jack,  beneath 
which  lay  the  mortal  remains  of  Cecil  John  Rhodes,  and  I 
thought  then,  as  often  since,  that  through  his  efforts  the  flag 
of  England  and  the  benign  influences  of  England's  rule  had  been 
carried  far  into  Africa.  The  Queen's  wreath  (Queen  Alexandra's 
beautiful  token  of  remembrance),  borne  by  a  chorister,  reminded 
us  all  of  the  link  between  sovereign  and  subjects  who  loyally 
serve  their  country,  with  a  grateful  thought  of  the  cheering 
comfort  the  Queen's  message  of  sympathy  had  brought  to  the 
dying  statesman  a  few  days  before.  A  great  Englishman — 
perhaps  the  greatest  of  his  generation— had  passed  away,  but 
we  mourned  him  also  as  a  great  South  African,  who  loved  our 
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country  and  gave  his  life  to  opening  up  the  Hinterland  that 
multitudes  might  enter  in  and  possess  it.  He  carried  the  flag 
of  England  into  the  heart  of  Africa ;  he  taught  also,  by  great 
example,  what  the  flag  means  of  blessing,  of  incentive,  of 
patriotism  and  Imperial  citizenship ;  under  that  standard,  and 
for  it,  he  lived  and  toiled,  counting  the  performance  of  public 
duties  and  service  to  the  Empire  his  highest  aim,  while  loyalty 
to  England  was  the  keynote  of  his  life.  Great  temptations  were 
in  his  path,  the  chance  of  immense  power  if  he  would  sacrifice 
his  flag,  but  to  him  the  flag  was  everything.  "  If  you  take  from 
me  my  flag,"  he  said,  "what  have  I  left?"  Some  time  after 
Bhodes  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  lone  Matoppos  I  was  talking  to 
the  young  Khodesian  who  had  grasped  the  meaning  of  "two 
homes  "  at  the  Abbey  service.  He  was  speaking  with  enthusiasm 
of  the  development  and  great  promise  of  the  country  to  which 
he  is  so  devoted,  and  it  was  suggested  to  him  that  the  work 
of  an  organisation  formed  chiefly  to  inculcate  patriotism  should 
be  extended  to  Ehodesia.  He  replied  that  perhaps  the  philan- 
thropic side  of  the  league  and  some  of  its  educational  schemes 
might  be  useful,  but  he  did  not  think  the  rest  of  it  needed,  for 
"  Our  people  are  all  loyal  up  there " ;  and  he  added  quietly, 
"You  see,  it's  Khodes's  country."  It  is  true  of  Rhodesia  that 
"  Living,  he  was  the  land,"  and  that  the  spirit  of  Cecil  Ehodes 
still  quickens  and  controls  and  his  vision  of  Empire  abides.  No 
greater  good  can  befall  South  Africa  than  that  all  who  love  her 
vast  spaces  and  believe  in  her  great  possibilities  should  strive 
to  make  Kipling's  tribute  to  Ehodes's  influence  in  the  country 
which  bears  his  name  as  great  and  living  a  truth  throughout  the 
Union : — 

and  dead 

His  soul  shall  be  her  soul! 

"  The  Crown  of  Liberty." 

The  great  purpose  of  this  home  gathering  in  the  Mother  City 
is  a  well-nigh  universal  theme  throughout  the  Empire,  and  abler 
pens  will  set  it  forth.  We  come  only  to  rejoice  and  render 
homage  freely  to  our  sovereign  lord  and  master.  Many  thoughts 
and  memories  crowd  in,  but  the  immediate  duty  is  to  look 
forward,  to  go  forth  to  meet,  not  the  "shadowy,"  but  the  hopeful 
future  without  fear,  knowing  that  the  light  of  the  past  reign 
shines  still  to  guide  the  present.  When  "  the  King  and  Queen 
of  all  our  realms  "  are  crowned  in  the  old  Abbey  at  Westminster, 
the  love  of  all  their  people  will  indeed  encompass  them.  The 
solemn  assurance  that  King  George  V.  is  ruler  of  the  Dominions 
beyond  the  seas  will  be  acclaimed  in  many  a  distant  home  and  in 
many  a  lonely  outpost  of  Empire  where  he  is  remembered  with 
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loyalty,  gratitude,  and  devotion,  for  he  is,  in  a  special  sense,  the 
Colonist's  King.     As  a  South  African  poet  has  said  : — 

Not  for  himself  our  king  ascends  the  steps  of  Britain's  throne, 
The  people's  suffrage  with  him  goes,  the  glory  is  our  own; 
Our  story  of  a  thousand  years,  though  oft  with  fault  and  flaw, 
Reveals  a  royal  progress  still  of  liberty  and  law. 

So  we  turn  from  shadows  of  strife  and  discord,  knowing  that — 

The  Sovereign  Power  unshaken  stands,  like  truth  o'er  passing  dreams, 
And  lit  with  glory  from  on  high,  above  the  shadow  gleams, 

Hartalijk  Bedanken. 

This  "  praatje  "  must  end,  as  it  began,  with  a  note  of  grati- 
tude. To  those  who  may  be  puzzled  as  to  the  meaning  of  a 
"  praatje,"  I  should  explain  that  it  is  a  Cape  Dutch  word  which 
is  current  coin  in  South  Africa  and  means  an  informal  talk— a 
chat.  We  take  our  needlework  on  to  the  stoep  or  into  the 
garden  and  have  a  "praatje,"  and  also  on  summer  evenings 
out-of-doors  or  by  the  winter  fireside  the  menfolk  enjoy  their 
pipes  and  "  praatjes."  These  passing  comments  are  only 
"praatjes  op  papier,"  i.e.,  chats  on  paper.  And  when  we  want 
to  tell  you  in  England  how  much  we  value  hands  held  out  across 
the  sea,  or  the  grip  of  fellowship  which  makes  us  feel  that  we 
are  warmly  welcomed  to  our  "  other  home,"  perhaps  you  will  find 
it  conveyed  as  we  really  mean  it  in  the  sincere  and  simple  South 
African  expression  of  gratitude — "  hartalijk  bedanken,"  i.e., 
"  heartily  we  thank  you."  In  spite  of  politicians,  or,  perhaps, 
because  just  now  we  call  a  truce  to  politics,  there  is  no  doubting 
the  reality  of  the  welcome  extended  by  all  in  the  homeland 
who  value  the  friendship  of  their  kinsfolk  over  the  seas,  and  it 
is  accepted  with  gratitude  as  sincere. 

A  happy  expression  of  Imperial  citizenship  may  be  found  in  a 
good-bye  message  left  by  a  colonial  when  his  home  leave  ended 
and  he  trekked  back  to  work.  It  was  quoted  in  South  Africa  by 
another  loyalist,  who  echoed  it  devoutly,  and  I  gladly  quote  it 
now  as  conveying  a  reminder  that  while  we  give  faithful  service 
and  abiding  affection  to  the  over-seas  Dominion,  which  is  our 
home,  yet  the  wider  patriotism  bids  us  remember  always  our 
other  home,  and  take  heed  that  we  love  not  England  less  : — 

Lest  a  wandering  doubt  of  Thy  children's  love  should  ever  again  be  heard, 
Sent  up  from  the  heart  of  some  puny  soul,  we  leave  this  simple  word. 
We  know  that  the  heart  of  the  mother  is  true,  and  are  proud  that  it  should 

be  thus, 
And  the  deathless  pride  of  our  Empire's  might  is  to  you  as  it  is  to  us. 

A  SOUTH  AFRICAN. 
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NEUSCHWANSTEIN 

A   ROYAL  DREAMER'S  MASTER-WORK 

BY  SIR  WALTER  F.  MIEVILLE,  K.C.M.G. 

BUILT  in  pure  Norman  style,  and  on  a  space  only  wrested  after 
years  of  toil  from  the  summit  of  the  rocky,  isolated  Tegelfelsen, 
the  stately  castle  of  Neuschwanstein,  looking  as  if  actually  grow- 
ing out  of  the  wild  living  crag,  raises  its  proud  pinnacles  high 
towards  the  vaulted  firmament.  Above  the  towering  walls,  one 
hundred  and  sixty  feet  in  height,  which  form  the  foundation  of 
the  gate-building,  stands  the  knight's  building,  connecting  the 
Torlau  with  the  gigantic  six-storied  palace,  the  which,  in  its 
turn,  is  overtopped  by  the  principal  tower,  the  artistically  devised 
gradation  of  height,  in  the  several  structures,  bringing  into  relief 
the  beautiful  symmetry  and  shapeliness  of  the  whole  edifice. 

Towers  both  square  and  round,  and  of  varying  heights,  from 
delicate  little  corner  towers  to  the  stately  Hauptturm,  which 
rears  itself  two  hundred  feet  above  the  castle  courtyard ;  galleries 
with  balustrades ;  cornices  and  battlements  ;  projecting  balconies, 
loggias  and  alcoves  ;  each  and  all  add  to  the  tasteful  architectural 
beauty  of  this  wondrous  stronghold.  Then  the  position  of  the 
Castle  is  unique ;  no  moats  or  outer  walls  being  required  to  add 
to  its  natural  inassailability,  for  on  all  sides  the  rocks  descend 
precipitately  into  the  depths  of  the  thundering  Pollat  ravine. 
From  whichever  side  it  is  seen,  the  effect  is  both  beautiful  and 
imposing,  and  the  charm  of  the  glorious  views  from  the  Castle 
itself  is  beyond  description. 

Given  lovely  lakes,  mighty  mountains,  deep-green  forest 
foliage,  and  the  lighter  greens  of  the  far- stretching  plain  ;  given 
the  glorious  colours  of  the  ever-changing  light,  the  whispers  of 
the  woods,  the  rushing  of  many  waters,  and  now  and  again  the 
peaceful  melody  of  distant  bells,  my  readers  should  be  able  with 
but  little  effort,  to  conjure  up  landscapes  of  almost  unsurpassable 
beauty,  and,  further,  this  personal  effort  should  place  them  in 
sympathy  and  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  this  paper  ;  for  it  is  not 
the  writer's  intention  to  essay  to  present  an  architectural  study  or 
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a  guide-book  description  of  Neuschwanstein,  or  to  attempt  a 
biographical  sketch  of  Ludwig  II.  of  Bavaria,  but  he  seeks  rather 
to  share  with  kindred  souls,  from  among  both  those  who  have 
visited  Neuschwanstein  and  those  to  whom  this  castle  of  realism 
and  romance  is  still  a  closed  book,  the  exquisite  pleasure 
experienced  in  the  endeavour  to  do  justice  to  the  much-mis- 
understood king  through  his  noble  master-work. 

The  interior  of  Neuschwanstein  is  decorated  with  pictures 
from  German  hero  legends  and  songs,  and  the  paintings  are 
conceived  and  executed  in  a  soothing  artistic  spirit.  But  before 
setting  forth  in  any  detail,  that  which  leaves  upon  the  mind  so 
profound  an  impression,  it  seems  fitting  that  at  least  passing 
reference  should  be  made  to  the  three  principal  causes  which  led 
to  this  pleasing  result,  namely,  to  Ludwig's  parentage  and  early 
upbringing ;  to  the  fact  that,  as  a  youth,  he  spent  much  time  at 
Hohenschwangau,  and,  last  but  not  least,  to  his  intimacy  with 
Eichard  Wagner.  Born  August  23rd,  1845,  Ludwig  inherited  a 
love  of  building  which  we  know  began  very  soon  to  show  itself, 
his  grandfather,  from  whom  the  taste  was  acquired,  having 
written  of  the  boy  as  early  as  in  1852,  "  Ludwig  was  given  some 
wooden  bricks  at  Christmas,  and  I  saw  buildings  by  him  which 
were  excellent."  To  his  father,  Maximilian,  he  owed  his  all  too 
sensitive  nervous  system,  while  from  the  Princess  Marie  of  Prussia, 
his  prosaic  mother,  came  to  him  the  heritage  of  personal  beauty. 
The  fact  that  his  father  and  mother  were  near  blood  relations, 
did  not  give  promise  of  very  robust  mental  or  physical  health,  and 
his  upbringing  by  parents  who  utterly  failed  to  understand  the 
boy's  complicated  nature,  deprived  him  of  nearly  all  the  ordinary, 
healthy,  natural  pleasures  of  childhood.  Very  unwisely  was  his 
high  destiny  brought  home  to  him  from  his  earliest  boyhood,  and 
this  tended  to  develop  in  him  an  unhealthy  egotism,  self-esteem, 
and  self-importance,  and  to  encourage  the  peculiar  contradictions 
of  a  wilful  and  stubborn,  yet  withal  most  lovable  nature. 

Ludwig  had  an  inherent  love  of  the  stillness  and  solemnity  of 
solitude,  was  naturally  very  highly  gifted,  and  was  an  idealist 
possessed  of  a  a  extraordinary  vivid  imagination. 

During  his  most  impressionable  boyish  years,  he  spent  much 
of  his  time  at  the  castle  of  Hohenschwangau,  and  one  cannot 
wonder  that  he  later  chose  this  most  beautiful  neighbourhood  for 
the  site  of  his  master-work,  Neuschwanstein,  of  which  the  founda- 
tion stone  was  laid  (in  1869)  five  years  after  Ludwig  came  to  the 
throne.  And  having  lived  in  a  castle  adorned  with  wall  paintings 
illustrating  German  legend  and  history,  and  the  chivalry  of  the 
middle  ages,  one  accepts  as  but  the  natural  outcome  of  his  early 
surroundings  the  wonderful  mural  pictures  with  which  the 
King  decorated  the  new  palace.  Did  he  not  daily  see  in  the 
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Swan  Knight  Hall,  which  was  used  as  a  dining-room,  paintings  of 
''The  Swan  Knight  taking  farewell  of  the  Grail  Castle,"  of 
"  The  Emperor  summoned  by  the  horn  of  the  Swan  Knight,"  of 
"  The  Victory  of  Lohengrin  in  the  Ordeal  appointed  of  God,"  and 
of  "  Lohengrin's  Marriage."  And  did  not  other  apartments  in 
his  father's  castle  bear  such  names  as  "  Schyren,"  "  Guelph,"  and 
"  Hohenstaufen  "  ;  "  Schwangau,"  "  Tasso,"  "  Longobards,"  and 
"  The  Hall  of  the  Heroes  "  ?  Then  as  a  great  treat  he  had  been 
present  on  his  sixteenth  birthday  at  a  representation  of  '  Lohengrin,' 
and  this  opera  made  the  deeper  impression  on  him  from  the  fact 
that  the  legend  of  the  Swan  Knight  was  itself  connected  with  his 
childhood's  place  of  residence.  One  can  thus  without  effort  com- 
prehend his  intense  interest  in  the  appearance  of  Elsa's  champion 
in  the  swan's  boat,  and  in  Lohengrin's  departure  when  Elsa, 
incited  by  a  false  friend,  had  put  to  her  champion  the  fatal  question 
as  to  who  he  really  was,  and  whence  he  came.  A  magnificent 
series  of  eleven  paintings  illustrative  of  the  Lohengrin  legend  now 
decorate  the  blue  and  silver  apartment  at  Neuschwanstein.  How 
Ludwig  must  have  come  to  love  the  story,  which,  perchance,  is  not 
so  very  familiar  to  all,  as  to  make  its  repetition  here  unwelcome. 

Count  Telramund,  the  husband  of  Elsa,  daughter  of  the  Duke 
of  Brabant,  accuses  his  wife  of  infidelity  to  her  marriage  vows  in 
order  to  obtain  possession  of  her  lands.  Elsa  beseeches  God  to 
send  a  champion  to  establish  her  innocence  before  the  appointed 
judges,  and  when  on  the  following  Good  Friday  the  traditional 
dove  flies  down  from  heaven  with  the  Host,  whereby  the  sanctity 
and  miraculous  power  of  the  Holy  Grail  was  yearly  renewed, 
Lohengrin,  son  of  Parzival,  the  Grail  King,  is  appointed  Elsa's 
champion.  Then  on  the  Lake  Brumbane  appears  the  swan  with 
a  gondola  shaped  boat,  and  hurries  him  off  to  Antwerp.  Simul- 
taneously with  Lohengrin's  landing  the  swan  disappears.  Elsa 
promises  at  Lohengrin's  pressing  instance  never  to  inquire  his 
name  or  antecedents.  He  defeats  the  villain,  Count  Telramund, 
after  a  keen  encounter,  and  the  heroine,  Elsa,  becomes  his  wife. 
Two  sons  were  born  of  the  marriage,  and  all  lived  together  in 
devoted  love  until  Elsa,  urged  thereto  by  some  unwise  friend, 
puts  the  fatal  question  to  her  beloved  husband.  Lohengrin 
satisfies  her  curiosity,  but  the  spell  is  thereby  broken,  the 
entreaties  of  king,  courtiers,  and  wife  are  in  vain;  the  swan 
re-appears,  and  the  swan-boat  bears  Lohengrin  away  to  his  far 
country,  leaving  Elsa  repentant  and  desolate. 

After  hearing  Wagner's  romantic  drama — a  variation  of  the 
above  legend — for  the  first  time  Ludwig  began  seriously  to  study 
the  poet-musician's  works,  and  when  he  read  in  Wagner's  preface 
to  the  '  Niebelungenlied '  the  query,  "  Will  any  Prince  appear  to 
make  the  presentation  of  my  works  possible  ?  "  Ludwig  at  once 
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generously  exclaimed  that  when  he  became  king  he  would  show 
the  world  how  highly  he  prized  Wagner's  genius.  Eight  royally 
did  he  keep  his  word,  for  in  the  very  first  year  of  his  reign  he 
rescued  Wagner  from  the  trammels  of  debt,  and  wrote  to  him  on 
the  day  following  their  first  meeting,  "  I  will  do  all  that  lies  in 
my  power  to  make  reparation  to  you  for  your  earlier  sufferings  :  I 
will  for  ever  chase  away  the  trifling  sorrows  of  everyday  life  from 
your  head,  and  I  will  give  you  the  repose  you  require,  so  that 
undisturbed  in  the  pure  sphere  of  your  art  you  can  unfold  your 
genius  in  its  entirety.  From  my  earliest  years  you  were  to  me 
a  friend  who  as  no  other  spoke  to  my  heart."  So  to  King 
Ludwig  II.  is  the  world  indebted  for  such  Wagnerian  master- 
pieces as  'Der  Ring,'  'Parzival,'  and  'The  Meistersinger,' and 
even  were  this  his  only  title  to  our  gratitude  that  thankfulness 
and  recognition  should  be  very  great.  For  the  prophetic  words 
that  the  King  deigned  to  write  to  the  poet-musician  in  1865 
even  to-day  have  obtained  partial,  and  will  as  the  ages  roll 
onward  attain  complete,  fulfilment:  "When  we  two  are  no 
more,  our  work  will  serve  as  a  shining  model  for  posterity  It 
will  delight  centuries.  And  hearts  will  glow  with  enthusiasm  for 
the  Art  which  is  from  God,  and  is  everlasting."  The  friendship 
thus  began  was  life-long  despite  the  disparity  in  the  ages  of  the 
two  friends,  though  within  two  years  from  his  first  coming  to 
Bavaria  Wagner,  at  the  king's  request,  left  Munich.  Several 
causes  contributed  to  this  sudden  separation.  Ludwig  himself, 
with  the  extravagant  enthusiasm  which  was  so  prominent  a  trait 
in  his  neurotic  character,  fixed  all  his  affections  on  Wagner,  and, 
regardless  of  mere  paltry  figures,  lavished  vast  sums  on  theatres, 
on  the  staging  of  the  new  operas,  and  on  Wagner's  personal 
comforts.  Thus  did  the  Bavarian  nobility  come  to  regard 
Richard  Wagner  as  the  king's  evil  genius ;  the  clergy  were 
incensed  against  him  because  he  was  a  free-thinker,  while  even 
the  thrifty  burghers,  though  they  idolised  their  king,  were  dis- 
pleased that  Wagner  should  abuse  the  monarch's  bounty  by 
adopting  so  luxurious  a  style  of  living.  Probably,  however,  these 
considerations  alone  would  not  have  moved  the  king  to  banish 
his  friend,  the  final  cause  being  undoubtedly  the  king's  chagrin 
and  disappointment  when  he  discovered  that  Wagner  was  carrying 
on  a  vulgar  intrigue  with  Frau  Yon  Billow.  So  we  see  that 
Lud wig's  power  of  will  was  strong  enough  to  make  him  realise 
and  do  what  was  right ;  yet  side  by  side  with  this  healthy  mental 
current  ran  an  enthusiasm  for  his  own  lofty  conceptions  which  at 
times  became  so  extravagant  as  to  threaten  to  turn  to  megalomania. 
Having  thus  traced  to  their  source  the  chief  causes  which 
determined  the  nature  of  the  interior  decoration  of  Neuschwanstein, 
a  detailed  though  necessarily  succinct  enumeration  of  two  or  three 
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of  the  grand  series  of  wall  paintings  may  here  well  find  place. 
To  endeavour  to  render  Wagnerian  thoughts  pictorially,  that  is 
solely  by  allegorical  representations  and  symbolical  scenes,  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  weird  sonorous  music,  so  soul-inspiring  and 
throbbing  with  passion,  may  have  been  but  to  attempt  the 
impossible.  Yet  Ludwig  and  the  group  of  artists  who  worked 
so  whole-heartedly  with  and  for  him  achieved  a  large  measure 
of  success.  He  took  an  intense  personal  interest  in  each  and 
every  picture,  and  no  detail,  however  small,  escaped  him.  One 
instance  of  this  careful  supervision  must  suffice ;  to  the  artist  Ille 
he  directed  his  secretary  to  write  as  follows  : — "  The  King  would 
be  glad  to  see  the  Emperor's  carriage  altered,  but  he  will  not, 
however,  make  it  a  command  against  your  artistic  convictions. 
Furthermore,  I  am  to  ask  you  to  consider  whether  the  swan's 
head  is  not  too  large,  and  if  its  breast,  which  is  resting  on  the 
water,  is  not  too  weak  ?  The  King  has,  I  may  explain,  from  his 
earliest  youth  been  familiar  with  the  appearance  of  these  birds." 
Little  wonder  then  that  each  painting  is  a  masterpiece.  In  the 
castle  the  legend  of  Gamuret  and  Gawan  are  well  delineated  by 
pictures  of  Gamuret's  entry  into  the  besieged  Moorish  city,  his 
victory  over  the  enemies  of  Belakane,  and  his  being  rewarded  by 
the  hand  and  crown  of  Queen  Herzeloide.  And  the  epic  finds 
further  illustration  in  paintings  of  Gawan  wooing  the  Duchess 
Orgelouse ;  his  successful  mediation  between  King  Melianz  and 
Obie;  his  saving  the  life  of  a  wounded  knight;  his  adventures 
at  Chatel-Merveill,  and  his  marriage  to  the  hitherto  disdainful 
Duchess,  who  finally  capitulated  before  his  courage  and  faith- 
fulness. Then  in  the  State  Hall  we  come  to  the  story  of  Queen 
Herzeloide's  son,  Parzival,  two  legends — the  mystically  spiritual 
story  of  the  Holy  Grail  and  the  worldly  chivalric  adventures  of 
the  Knights  of  the  Bound  Table — being  interwoven  and  inter- 
twined. First  we  see  Parzival  as  a  curly-headed  boy  awe-struck 
at  his  initial  glimpse  of  war-knights ;  then  his  parting  with  his 
mother  ;  his  successful  encounter  with  the  Bed  Knight ;  and  his 
marriage,  in  the  picture  of  which  the  flower  strewn  road  to  the 
church  is  very  effectively  portrayed.  Next,  and  the  paintings  are 
in  grand  contrast  with  those  chronicling  his  earlier  life,  we  have 
Parzival's  meeting  with  the  suffering  Grail-King  ;  his  arrival  in 
the  great  hall  of  the  Grail  castle ;  his  being  ministered  unto  by 
virgins  ;  and  his  dream,  in  which  fancy 

.  .  .  wove  for  him  a  picture 

Of  an  encounter  with  spears, 

Its  frame  was  as  the  blades  of  swords, 

Horses  wildly  stamping,  all  eager  for  the  fray, 

A  dream,  so  full  of  storm  and  woe — 

That  should,  in  wakeful  life,  his  death  be  thirty-fold  intended, 

It  would  be  as  nought  compared  with  the  agony  of  the  dream. 
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And  so  on,  all  round  the  walls,  until  we  come  to  the  splendid 
representation  of  the  Miracle  of  the  Holy  Grail  on  the  east  wall 
above  the  gorgeous  colouring  of  the  Norman  window.  The 
legend  of  the  orphaned  Tristan  and  of  Isolde,  the  golden-haired 
daughter  of  the  Irish  queen,  is  a  beautiful  and  faithful  picture 
of  chivalric  and  court  life ;  and  the  paintings  illustrating  it,  and 
which  find  place  in  Ludwig's  sleeping  apartment,  include  the 
beautiful  garden  scene  where  Tristan  folds  Isolde  to  his  heart 
while  the  faithful  Brangane  keeps  vigil;  Tristan  on  his  bed  of 
sickness  anxiously  awaiting  his  beloved ;  and  Isolde's  death  at 
the  bier  of  Tristan,  with  its  wonderful,  almost  unsurpassable 
pathos.  The  Tannhaiiser  series  of  pictures,  and  many  others, 
must  be  left  unnoticed,  though,  perforce,  mention  should  be  made 
of  the  grand  "  Tannhaiiser  on  the  Venus  Mount,"  which  hangs 
above  the  large  bookcase  in  the  King's  study,  and  in  which  the 
Knight  is  depicted  wearily  reclining  at  the  feet  of  the  Goddess 
of  Love,  and  longing 

For  the  world  of  the  earth, 

For  the  breath  of  the  forest 

For  the  heaven's  clear  blue, 

For  the  fresh  green  of  the  meadow, 

And  the  bird's  sweet  song, 

And  the  dear  sound  of  the  bells. 

The  sorrow  and  disappointment  caused  by  the  banishment  of 
Wagner  from  Bavaria  was  not  the  only  personal  grief  experi- 
enced by  Ludwig  in  the  early  days  of  his  reign  and  of  his 
manhood.  For  in  1867  the  King  had  announced  to  his  people 
that  he  had  plighted  his  troth  to  his  cousin  Princess  Sophie,  the 
beautiful  sister  of  Elizabeth  of  Austria  and  Marie  of  Naples. 
All  went  for  some  time  quite  smoothly,  and  Ludwig  proved  a 
most  devoted  swain ;  but  within  a  month  of  the  12th  of  October, 
the  day  fixed  for  the  marriage  ceremony,  Ludwig  accidentally 
discovered  his  betrothed  in  a  violent  fit  of  temper  and,  without 
parley,  rode  home  and  instructed  his  Minister  of  State,  Prince 
Hohenlohe,  to  arrange  diplomatically  the  breaking  off  of  the 
match.  After  this  most  unfortunate  experience  of  momentarily 
beholding  his  Venus  in  the  character  of  a  Fury  nothing  would 
induce  the  King  again  to  contemplate  matrimony : 

Comes  the  blind  Fury  with  the  abhorred  shears 

And  slits  the  thin-spun  life. 

Further,  the  King's  love  of  solitude,  which  had  already 
begun  to  show  itself,  increased  thenceforward,  and  the  shy 
dreamer  lived  more  and  more  in  a  world  of  illusion.  It  is  not 
hard  to  fancy  the  lonely  King  lamenting  with  the  legendary  man 
of  woe,  Wehwalt,  the  wolf's  whelp,  "  Mine  is  the  portion  of 
sorrow:  wherever  I  go  I  bring  sorrow  with  me,  sorrow  and 
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ill-luck,"  or  answering,  like  Sieglinde,  "  There  is  no  sorrow  thou 
couldest  bring  me,  for  'tis  already  mine."  Yet  but  a  little  while 
before  must  his  mood  have  been  quite  otherwise,  and  doubtless 
in  after  days  his  thoughts  oft-times  dwelt  on  the  happy  time 
when  a  woman's  look  fell,  like  Sieglinde's  on  Siegmund,  caress- 
ingly on  him,  the  steady  love-light  of  her  eyes  lingering  still  in 
memory,  and  wondrously  making  his  dark  life  bright.  Nor  does 
it  need  any  great  effort  of  imagination  to  hear  him  in  fancy 
calling  aloud  with  Siegmund, 

f'  0  crown  and  flower  of  womanhood  !  All  my  hopes  in  thee  are  fulfilled,  all 
my  failures  in  thee  are  mended :  thy  hand  soothes  and  banishes  all  my  woe, 
and  my  heart  bears  love.  Look  I  this  house  is  now  the  place  of  spring.  Spring 
lies  among  the  bushes,  and  where  his  warm  body  is  pressed,  the  flowers  sprout 
and  the  young  shoots  of  the  shrubs,  when  they  see  his  bosom  rise  and  fall  to 
the  beat  of  his  heart,  put  out  their  amorous  branches  to  touch  his  fair  form. 

So  also  can  we  imagine  his  mood  changing  yet  once  again  as 
he  remembers  the  truth,  or  perchance,  gazes  on  the  painting 
of  Fricka  in  anger  exclaiming  to  Wotan,  "  The  betrothal  vow 
has  been  broken,  and  though  that  is  not  all,  yet  it  is  enough." 
From  the  realms  of  fancy  let  us  return  to  the  domain  of  fact. 
The  next  year  (1868)  Princess  Sophie  married  the  Due  d'Alenson, 
the  grandson  of  Louis  Philippe  of  France,  and  to  the  consterna- 
tion of  the  assembled  wedding  guests  King  Ludwig,  constrained 
thereto  by  some  kindly  but  mistaken  impulse,  suddenly  appeared 
at  the  function.  But  though  she  lived  long,  her  end,  like  that 
of  her  sisters,  the  assassinated  Empress  of  Austria  and  the 
deposed  Queen  of  Naples,  was  very  sad,  as  she  perished  in  the 
terrible  conflagration  at  the  Paris  Charity  Bazaar  in  May  1897. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  true  reason  for  the  broken  engage- 
ment, and  it  is  possible  that  the  one  here  adopted  is  not  quite 
correct,  it  seems  clear  that  Ludwig  himself  was  in  no  way  to 
blame.  For  Princess  Sophie's  sister,  the  Empress  Elizabeth, 
remained  throughout  his  life-time  his  greatest  woman  friend, 
and  when  spending  her  summers  in  his  neighbourhood — and 
Neuschwanstein  stands  quite  near  to  the  Austrian  frontier — 
she  would  often  while  away  hours  with  him  in  his  study  enjoying, 
and  doubtless  adding  to,  the  beauty  and  harmony  of  his  tasteful 
apartments. 

The  scope  of  this  paper  has  not  permitted  of  any  mention 
of  Neuschwanstein's  interior  decorations  other  than  paintings. 
The  most  curious  piece  of  statuary  in  the  castle,  Ludwig's  own 
conception,  is,  perhaps,  the  enormous  open-mouthed  dragon 
guarding  the  entrance  to  the  concert  room  and  state  hall,  which 
apparently  rears  itself  up  towards  the  supporting  spiral-staircase 
column,  which  column  is  in  the  form  of  a  palm  tree  ornamented, 
capital-wise,  with  golden  dates.  It  has  been  sought  to  read 
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into  this  remarkable  piece  of  sculpture  a  reference  to  Ludwig's 
dread  of  the  hereditary  malady,  the  curse  of  so  many  scions  of 
the  thousand-year-old  house  of  Wittelsbach,  and  curiously 
enough,  it  was  in  the  very  concert  hall  guarded  by  this  dragon 
that  Ludwig  learned  from  his  faithful  coachman,  Osterholzer, 
that  a  so-called  Court  Commission  was  on  its  way  to  Neuschwan- 
stein  to  place  their  country's  king  under  restraint,  but  it  seems 
kindlier  and  more  reasonable  to  interpret  the  grim  monster  as 
but  the  guardian  of  the  treasures  of  the  state  hall. 

Undoubtedly  this  romantic  enthusiast  was  at  times  enigmatic 
and  eccentric.  It  is  difficult,  nay,  almost  impossible  to  explain 
the  king's  peculiar  weakness  in  commanding  private  performances 
of  his  favourite  operas,  at  which  representations  he  would  be  the 
sole  spectator.  Then  his  midnight  drives  in  the  Schwangau 
country  also  gave  rise  to  wild  rumours,  yet  one  can  easily  under- 
stand how  the  physical  joy  and  fatigue  of  rushing  through  the 
dark  forests  and  along  the  precipitous  snow-covered  mountain- 
roads  might  alleviate  insomnia.  And  if  at  times  the  royal  sledge 
was  decorated  with  allegorical  figures  or  built  in  fantastic  shape 
it  was  but  a  pretty  and  quite  harmless  conceit  for  one  possessing 
all  the  graces  of  youth  as  well  as  its  illusions  and  enthusiasms, 
and  was  but  in  keeping  with  the  young  king's  love  of  ancient 
legend-lore.  Doubtless  his  thoughts  on  these  drives  were  with 
Brunnhilde's  eight  sisters,  the  Valkyries,  "  riding  lightly  on 
the  very  winds  and  airs  of  heaven,  the  woods  and  mountain  side 
resounding  with  the  storm  of  their  going  as  over  dale  and  down 
glen  they  sped  swiftly." 

When  Ludwig  was  still  but  forty-one  years  of  age — in  the 
prime  of  manhood — the  waters  of  his  much,  beloved  lake,  the 
Starnberg  See,  brought  him  Nirvana,  the  extinction  of  all  that 
is  sinful  in  mind  or  heart,  giving  him  escape  from  the  miseries 
inseparably  attached  to  life,  and  encompassing  him  with  perfect 
peace,  goodness,  and  wisdom.  And  it  is  pleasant  to  remember 
that  in  those  parts  of  his  beloved  country  where  he  chiefly 
resided,  the  memory  of  the  "romanticist  on  the  throne"  is 
ever  kept  green,  and  dwells  fresh  and  warm  in  the  hearts  of 
his  people,  while  there  remains  as  an  abiding  monument  to  his 
genius,  Neuschwanstein,  his  master-work. 

WALTER  F.  MIEVILLE. 
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The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  voluntary  contributions  to  these  pages 
from  overseas  readers. 

The  late  Alfred  Beit. 

The  unveiling  of  the  statue  erected  to  the  memory  of 
Mr.  Alfred  Beit  in  recognition  of  his  services  to  the  Empire  as 
co-founder  with  Ehodes  of  Khodesia,  has  just  taken  place  at 
Salisbury.  Combining  business  imagination,  and  the  power  of 
taking  long  views,  with  a  remarkable  gift  for  rapid  calculation  and 
accurate  grasp  of  figures,  Mr.  Beit  was  a  thinker  who  foresaw  the 
trend  of  events,  and  a  lightning  calculator  who  grasped  in  a 
moment  the  accurate  profit  and  loss  in  money  of  a  proposition. 
Hence  he  was  enabled  either  to  initiate  a  far-reaching  policy,  or 
quick  to  criticise  that  which  was  intrinsically  inaccurate,  and 
inevitably  he  became  a  great  financial  leader. 

His  life  was  filled  to  the  brim  with  work,  achievement  and 
varied  experience  of  men  and  cities.  He  was  never  idle.  To  have 
been  an  active  partner  in  the  creation  of  Rhodesia ;  to  have  been 
a  leading  organiser  in  establishing  the  greatest  diamond  industry 
in  the  world  and  to  have  been  amongst  the  few  who  founded  the 
greatest  gold  industry  in  history — these  indeed,  are  achievements 
not  lightly  to  be  ignored  by  those  who  come  after  and  reap  the 
fruit  of  such  labours.  It  is  so  easy  to  state  these  results,  but  who 
can  measure  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  brain  power  or  the 
tensity  of  nerve  strain  expended  by  Mr.  Beit  in  bringing  about 
their  accomplishment. 

Very  human  himself,  Mr.  Beit  was  a  very  sympathetic  and 
kindly  critic  of  mankind.  His  experience  in  this  respect  was 
somewhat  exceptional.  From  the  obvious  excesses  and  un- 
expected virtues  of  the  virile  cosmopolitan  communities  in  the 
early  mining  camps  of  Kimberley  and  Johannesburg  to  the  culture 
and  veneer  of  the  great  cities  of  modern  civilisation,  much  that 
was  to  be  admired  and  much  that  was  mean  and  parasitic  in 
human  nature  was  revealed  to  him.  It  is  difficult  for  a  very  rich 
man  not  to  be  cynical,  and  Mr.  Beit,  who  had  a  fine  sense  of 
humour,  dearly  loved  a  story  that  was  subtle  and  cynical. 
Instinctively  and  essentially,  however,  he  was  the  most  kind- 
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hearted  and  tolerant  of  men,  and  was  always  wont  to  temper 
another  person's  harsh  criticism  of  others  by  some  more  kindly 
reminiscence  or  aphorism.  The  older  he  grew  the  more  he  desired 
to  increase  his  financial  gifts,  but  at  the  same  time  to  discriminate 
so  as  to  help  those  most  worthy  of  his  assistance. 

Cattle  Ranching  in  Southern  Rhodesia. 

Southern  Ehodesia  has  probably  no  superior  in  any  part  of  the 
world  as  a  ranching  country,  the  equable  climate  without  extremes 
of  heat  or  cold,  and  the  luxuriant  growth  of  vegetation  during  the 
spring  and  summer  months  being  eminently  adapted  to  encourage 
the  growth  and  well-being  of  horned  cattle.  Experience  has 
shown  that  the  most  satisfactory  results  are  obtained  by  crossing 
pure  bred  European  bulls  with  cows  belonging  to  the  native 
breeds.  Mashona  cattle,  the  most  numerous  of  the  native  animals, 
make  excellent  farm -cattle,  short-legged,  thick-set  and  good  in  the 
yoke.  These  cows  will  produce  at  least  one  calf  every  year,  and 
frequently  six  calves  in  five  years,  and  are  hardy  and  well  able  to 
withstand  any  adverse  circumstances  which  may  arise.  It  is 
found  that  when  mated  with  European  bred  bulls,  the  cross 
combines  the  good  qualities  of  both  parents — the  hardiness  and 
endurance  of  the  native  dam,  with  a  great  measure  of  the  early 
maturity  and  greater  weight  of  the  European  sire. 

Professor  Wallace— Professor  of  Agriculture  and  Kural 
Economy  at  Edinburgh  University — who  has  recently  visited  the 
country  with  a  view  to  reporting  upon  its  value  as  a  cattle-raising 
proposition,  tells  us  that: — "Southern  Rhodesia  is  essentially  a  live 
stock  country,  and  for  the  present  by  far  its  greatest  possibilities 
lie  in  the  bovine  branch  of  the  industry.  I  formed  a  high  opinion 
of  its  possibilities  for  the  breeding  and  raising  of  cattle  for  beef  for 
dairy  and  for  draught  purposes." 

The  Estates  Department  of  Southern  Rhodesia  leases  blocks 
of  land  not  exceeding  30,000  acres,  in  the  more  remote  districts  at 
the  rate  of  £5  per  annum  per  1,000  acres  for  ranching  purposes. 
The  leases  are  for  a  period  of  twenty-one  years,  but  the  land  is 
subject  to  revaluation  at  the  end  of  seven  and  fourteen  years,  the 
tenant  having  the  right  at  any  time  to  purchase  at  a  valuation  an 
area  of  not  more  than  one-fifth  of  his  holding.  These  leases  are 
subject  to  the  condition  that  the  lessee  maintains  a  certain  defined 
amount  of  stock  upon  the  land.  Blocks  of  about  6,000  acres  may 
also  be  purchased  for  ranching  purposes  upon  easy  terms  and 
subject  to  a  stocking  condition. 

Northern  Nigeria. 

We  commend  the  example  of  Sir  H.  Hesketh  Bell,  Governor 
of  Northern  Nigeria,  to  other  governors  of  Crown  Colonies  and 
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protectorates.  The  annual  report  deals  with  a  period  two  years 
prior  to  publication  ;  but  the  matter  is  brought  up  to  date  by  an 
excellent  preface  contributed  by  the  governor  which  is  really  a 
human  as  well  as  a  business  document.  From  this  preface  we 
learn  that : — Save  in  a  few  remote  districts,  life  and  property  are 
now  as  safe  in  Northern  Nigeria  as  in  any  other  of  our  African 
Protectorates,  and  Europeans  or  unarmed  natives  may  travel  in 
security  from  one  end  of  the  territory  to  the  other.  The  emirs  and 
other  great  chiefs  are  enjoying  a  degree  of  security  and  support 
which  they  never  had  before,  while  their  people  are,  in  most  cases, 
adequately  protected  against  rapacity  and  extortion.  Many  of 
the  native  rulers  are  showing  progressive  tendencies  and  an 
appreciation  of  constitutional  methods,  while  the  native  courts 
of  law  are  gaining,  to  a  rapidly  increasing  degree,  the  confidence 
of  the  people. 

Government  Policy. 

It  is  the  object  of  the  Government  to  maintain  the  prestige 
and  increase  the  authority  of  the  native  rulers  in  every  legitimate 
direction,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  many  of  them  feel  a 
genuine  appreciation  of  our  methods  and  policy.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  we  are  "  protecting  "  a 
people  in  spite  of  themselves,  and  that  almost  every  improvement 
and  development  initiated  by  us  is  absolutely  opposed  to  all  their 
instincts  and  traditions.  Though  we  have  relieved  the  Hausa 
peasant  from  the  grinding  tyranny  of  his  Fulani  oppressor,  and 
have  freed  the  primitive  pagan  from  the  fear  of  a  ruthless  slave- 
master,  it  should  be  remembered  that  we  are  imposing  on  all  these 
people  a  monotony  of  existence  that  stifles  their  spirit  of  adven- 
ture, and  that  we  are  forcing  on  them  a  wearisome  sense  of 
security  that  is  taking  all  the  sport  and  variety  out  of  their  lives. 
The  emotional  nature  of  the  negro  and  the  fanaticism  of  the 
Moslem  may  flare  up  at  any  moment,  and  that  steady  progress 
towards  civilisation  and  enlightenment  upon  which  we  are  priding 
ourselves  to-day  may  suddenly  receive  a  check  which,  though 
only  temporary,  might  retard  for  many  years  the  steady  progress 
of  the  country.  There  are,  at  present,  no  signs  of  disturbances 
or  of  serious  unrest  anywhere,  but  the  possibility  of  a  local  out- 
burst, headed  by  a  fanatical  Mullah  or  a  Mahdi,  is  a  contingency 
that  must  never  be  lost  sight  of,  and  for  which  due  provision 
must  be  made. 

Imperial  Contribution. 

The  desire  of  the  Imperial  Treasury  to  be  relieved,  within  a 
moderate  period,  of  the  heavy  calls  made  upon  it  in  aid  of  the 
administration  of  this  Protectorate  is  legitimate  and  reasonable, 
VOL.  XXI.— No.  125.  2  c 
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and  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the  commercial  development 
of  the  territory  will  soon  enable  the  inhabitants  to  contribute 
more  adequately  than  they  do  at  present  to  the  cost  of  their 
Government.  On  the  other  hand,  when  it  is  considered  that  we 
have  been  closely  controlling  about  8,000,000  people  and  keeping 
the  peace  over  an  area  of  more  than  250,000  square  miles  of 
territory  for  little  more  than  £500,000  a  year,  the  administration 
of  Northern  Nigeria  can  hardly  be  charged  with  extravagance. 
The  effective  government  of  natives  of  Africa  at  a  cost  of  about 
Is.  4:d.  a  head  per  annum  is  a  fact  for  which  I  think  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  parallel  in  any  other  part  of  the  King's 
dominions. 

Trade. 

While  the  progress  of  administration  in  Northern  Nigeria 
may  be  considered  to  have  made  remarkable  strides  during  the 
past  decade,  the  development  of  external  trade  has  been  dis- 
appointingly slow.  Most  of  the  natives  of  the  Protectorate 
appear  to  possess  the  instincts  of  commerce  to  a  remarkable 
degree,  and  the  amount  of  traffic  done  in  the  local  markets  is 
extraordinary.  The  great  markets  of  the  principal  centres  are 
full  of  wares  of  all  sorts,  and  on  every  highway  one  meets  a 
constant  stream  of  petty  traders  carrying,  from  east  to  west  and 
from  north  to  south,  the  products  peculiar  to  their  districts.  But 
everything  is  of  local  make  or  production.  With  the  sole 
exception  of  Manchester  cotton  goods,  hardly  an  article  of 
European  origin  is  to  be  seen.  Here  and  there  one  may  find  a 
woman  sitting  behind  a  few  boxes  of  matches,  a  tin  of  cigarettes, 
or  a  small  pile  of  lump  sugar,  but  otherwise,  nearly  everything 
that  is  bought  or  sold  is  the  actual  produce  of  the  country. 
Northern  Nigeria  seems  to  provide  within  its  borders  everything 
that  enters  into  the  daily  life  of  the  people.  The  consequence  is 
that  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  territory,  when  the  vast 
extent  and  great  population  of  the  country  are  taken  into 
consideration,  are  really  almost  trifling. 

Produce. 

It  may  confidently  be  hoped  that  the  completion  of  the 
construction  of  the  Baro-Kano  Railway  and  the  linking  up  of  the 
populous  centres  of  the  Hausa  States  with  the  sea-board  will 
rapidly  alter  existing  conditions,  and  that,  with  the  influx  of 
traders  and  capital  from  the  south,  the  natives  of  the  Protec- 
torate will  quickly  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  develop  the  latent 
resources  of  their  country  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  wealth 
of  sylvan  produce  which  lies  ready  to  their  hands.  Oil-palms 
abound  on  the  banks  of  the  great  rivers,  the  shea-butter  nut 
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tree  is  found  in  enormous  numbers  over  thousands  of  square 
miles,  valuable  gums  and  various  kinds  of  rubber  exist  in  great 
quantities  in  districts  which  will  soon  be  within  touch  of  the 
railway.  Fibre-producing  plants  and  ground-nuts  can  be  grown 
in  Northern  Nigeria  to  an  extent  that  can  hardly  be  paralleled 
in  any  other  tropical  country,  while  the  cultivation  of  cotton 
on  a  large  scale  has  been  carried  on  throughout  the  territory 
from  time  immemorial.  As  soon  as  the  attention  of  English 
capitalists  has  been  properly  directed  to  the  potentialities  of  trade 
in  this  Protectorate,  a  very  great  extension  of  industry  and 
enterprise  can  confidently  be  expected.  Unlike  his  position 
in  most  other  parts  of  British  Africa,  the  English  trader  can, 
so  far,  have  it  all  his  own  way  in  Northern  Nigeria.  Such  trade 
as  there  is  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  British  firms,  and 
it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the  start  which  they  already 
possess  will  enable  them  to  maintain  their  advantage  against 
the  foreign  competitors  who  are  certain,  sooner  or  later,  to  turn 
their  attention  to  this  Protectorate. 


Tobacco-Growing  in  South  Australia. 

It  has  often  been  contended  that  the  soil  and  climate  of  South 
Australia  in  certain  districts  are  eminently  suited  for  the  culti- 
vation of  the  tobacco  plant.  During  the  last  session  of  Parlia- 
ment attention  was  called  to  the  possibilities  of  the  industry,  and 
the  Government  obtained  a  report  from  the  Director  of  the 
Adelaide  Botanic  Garden,  who  has  had  wide  experience.  This 
report  was  favourable,  and  has  since  been  supplemented  by 
practical  experiments  carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Director.  Six  varieties  of  tobacco  were  planted  in  the  demon- 
stration plots  of  the  garden,  and,  under  ordinary  treatment,  the 
plants  have  thrived  so  well  that  the  leaves  at  the  present  time 
are  equal  in  size  to  those  of  the  best  leaves  grown  in  any  part  of 
the  world.  In  order  to  completely  test  the  value  of  the  article  a 
local  manufacturer  has  agreed  to  convert  the  whole  of  the  leaves 
into  cigars.  Expert  opinion  affirms  that  the  tobacco  plant  would 
yield  big  harvests  in  the  south-east  of  this  State  (around  Mount 
Gambier)  and  the  Mount  Barker  districts.  In  both  of  these 
localities  the  soil  is  extremely  rich,  and  the  latitude  of  the  former 
corresponds  with  that  of  Virginia,  in  America,  where  immense 
quantities  of  tobacco  are  produced.  It  is  thought  that  in  the 
Mount  Gambier  district  a  rotation  of  potato  and  tobacco  crops 
might  be  tried  with  advantage.  It  is  estimated  that  in  an 
average  season  a  yield  of  about  half  a  ton  to  the  acre  would  be 
obtained,  and  the  uncured  leaf  would  return  Is.  to  Is.  3d^ 
per  pound. 

2  o  2 
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INDIAN  AND  COLONIAL  INVESTMENTS* 

BY  TRUSTEE 

"  To  many  readers  the  careful  article  by  an  anonymous  contributor 
signing  himself  'Trustee,'  on  'Indian  and  Colonial  Investments,'  is  as 
interesting  as  anything  in  the  number,  and  if  the  tabular  matter  is 
kept  up  to  date,  as  is  promised,  this  article  will  no  doubt  be  frequently 
consulted  by  investors."— Times,  February,  1901. 

"'The  Empire  Review'  continues  its  table  of  Indian  and  Colonial 
Investments,  with  appropriate  comment.  These  articles  should 
certainly  assist  in  giving  a  wider  range  to  investments  in  the 
Colonies.  .  .  The  whole  of  the  contents  of  the  magazine  are  of  direct 
value  to  those  engaged  in  business  or  commerce  in  the  Empire." — 
Westminster  Gazette,  January,  1911. 

IMPOETANT  new  issues  of  large  amounts  have  actively  competed 
with  existing  securities  during:  the  past  few  weeks,  and  on  the 
whole  the  prices  of  investment  stocks  stand  at  much  the  same 
level  as  a  month  ago.  The  hope  that  the  Imperial  character  of 
so  many  of  the  celebrations  attendant  on  the  Coronation  would 
direct  renewed  attention  to  the  opportunities  for  profitable 
investment  afforded  by  our  Oversea  Dominions  has  not  been 
disappointed,  but  the  capital  seeking  employment  has,  for  the 
most  part,  found  ample  scope  in  the  new  supplies  of  securities. 


INDIAN  GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


When 

Title. 

Present  Amount. 

Redeem- 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

able. 

INDIA. 

3J%  Stock  Jfl       .     .     . 

85,304,848 
66,724,530 

1931 
1948 

96 

31 

Quarterly. 

Inscribed  («) 
8J%  Rupee  Paper  1854-5 
3%    „            „     1896-7 

11,892,207 

1926 
(a) 
1916 

96| 
79* 

ill 

30  June—  31  Dec. 
30  June—  30  Dec. 

(«)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments, 
(a)  Redeemable  at  a  Quarter's  notice. 

*  The  tabular  matter  in  this  article  will  appear  month  by  month,  the  figures 
being  corrected  to  date.  Stocks  eligible  for  Trustee  investments  are  so  designated.  -En. 
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INDIAN  RAILWAYS  AND   BANKS. 


Title. 

Subscribed. 

Last 

year's 
dividend. 

Share 
or 
Stock. 

Price. 

Yield. 

BAILWAYS. 
Assam—  Bengal,  L.,  guaranteed  3%     . 
Bengal  and  North-  Western  (Limited) 
Bengal  Dooars  L 

1,500,000 
3,000,000 
400  000 

3 

7£ 

100 

100 
100 

84 
153f 
95 

11 

4fi 

Bengal  Nagpur  (L),  gtd.  4%+Jth  profits 
Burma  Guar.  2  j%  and  propn.  of  profits 
Delhi  Umballa  Kalka,  L.,  guar.  8|%  +\ 
net  earnings                                        / 

3,000,000 
3,000,000 

800,000 

*S 

5 
5i 
7 

100 
100 

100 

109 
111* 

158J 

1 

4 

Bast  Indian  Def.  ann.  cap.  g.  4%  +  j\ 
sur.  profits   ...                         \ 

1,912,804 

5& 

100 

103 

Si 

Do.  do,  class  "  D,"  repayable  1953  (t)  . 
Do.  4J%  perpet.  deb.  stock  (<)... 
Do.  new  3%  deb.  red.  (<)  

4,637,196 
1,435,650 
8,000,000 

5 

9 

100 
100 
100 

120} 
118J 
81* 

4J 
8| 

8f 

Great  Indian  Peninsula  4%  deb.  Stock  (t) 
Do.  3%  Gua.  and  &  surp.  profits  1925  (t) 
Madras  and  South  Mahratta     .     .     . 
Nizam's  State  Bail.  Gtd.  5%  Stock      . 
Do.  3*%  red.  mort.  debs  
Bohilkund  and  Kumaon,  Limited  . 
South  Behar,  Limited 

2,701,450 
2,575,000 
5,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,074,700 
400,000 
379  580 

i 
i& 

P 

? 

5 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

108J 
102J 
106 
112 
85£ 
135* 
104 

f 

f 

4| 

South  Indian  4*.%  per.  deb.  stock,  gtd. 
Southern  Punjab,  Limited  .... 
Do.  3*.%  deb.  stock  red  

425,000 
1,000,000 
500,000 

i 

31 

100 
100 
100 

117 

144J 
88 

k 

West  of  India  Portuguese  Guar.  L.     . 
Do.  5%  debenture  stock  

800,000 
550,000 

5* 
5 

100 
100 

90 
102 

4* 

BANKS. 
Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,! 
and  China    .           .                             / 

Number  of 
Shares. 

60,000 

14 

20 

58 

m 

National  Bank  of  India  

— 

12 

12J 

37J 

4 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


In  'an  official  publication  some  interesting  details  are  given 
regarding  the  aggregate  amount  of  Indian  loans  raised  in  England. 
The  return  relates  to  the  half-year  ended  March  31,  and  shows 
that  at  the  commencement  of  that  period  the  outstanding  loans 
raised  in  England,  chargeable  on  the  revenues  of  India,  amounted 
to  £176,178,912.  During  the  half  year  fresh  debt  to  the  amount 
of  £9,639,588  was  incurred,  but  £2,820,165  was  paid  off,  so  that 
at  the  end  of  the  period  there  was  £182,998,335  outstanding. 

Numerous  new  finance  companies,  whose  operations  are  to  be 
directed  principally  to  Canada,  have  been  successfully  floated 
during  the  past  month.  The  Dominion,  in  fact,  continues  to 
figure  largely  in  the  new  issue  market  in  respect  of  fresh  capital 
for  its  industrial  and  agricultural  development.  Municipal  issues 
have  been  represented  by  another  city  of  Winnipeg  loan,  this 
vigorous  Canadian  centre  placing  £900,000  of  4  per  cent.  Stock 
through  the  Bank  of  Montreal  at  par.  The  proceeds  were 
required  for  local  improvements  and  power  works,  police  and  fire 
protection,  public  parks,  extension  of  electrical  equipment  and 
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hospitals,  for  schools  and  other  civic  purposes.  The  existing 
debt,  before  the  new  issue,  was  £4,344,503,  and  the  estimated 
revenue  for  the  current  year  is  £719,178. 

Increased  working  expenses  were  again  an  adverse  feature  of 
the  last  monthly  revenue  statement  of  the  Grand  Trunk  system. 
Whereas  the  gross  receipts  for  March  showed  an  increase  of 
£23,900,  there  was  an  increase  of  £41,000  in  working  expenses, 
so  that  there  was  a  decline  of  £17,100  in  net  revenue.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  this,  however,  occurred  in  respect  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Western,  the  results  of  which  have  only  an  indirect  effect 
on  the  dividends  of  the  parent  company. 

On  the  Canadian  Pacific  system  March  yielded  an  increase 
of  $445,000  in  net  earnings,  receipts  advancing  by  $1,004,000, 
while  the  working  expenses  showed  an  increase  of  $559,000. 
For  the  first  nine  months  of  the  financial  year  there  is  an 
aggregate  increase  of  $1,990,000  in  net  earnings. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

3J%  1884  Kegd.  Stock 

4,649,429 

1911-34 

100 



1  June—  1  Dec. 

3%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

8,638,850 

1938 

92£ 

3^ 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

2i%       „             „     (() 

1,004,422 

1947 

78 

a 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

PROVINCIAL. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

3%  Inscribed  Stock    . 

2,045,760 

1941 

85 

9t 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

MANITOBA. 

5%  Sterling  Bonds      . 
4%        „        Debs.       . 

308,000 
205,000 

1923 
1928 

109 
100 

44 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 
1  May—  1  Nov. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

3%  Stock     .... 

164,000 

1949 

81 

4 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

QUEBEC. 

3%  Inscribed  .      .     . 

1,897,820 

1937 

84 

4 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

MUNICIPAL. 

Hamilton  (City  of)  4% 

482,800 

1934 

100 

4 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Montreal     3%     Deb.\ 
Stock      .     .     .       / 

1,440,000 

permanent 

79 

3| 

ll  May—  1  Nov. 

Do.  4%  Cons.     „ 

1,821,917 

1932 

101 

3£ 

) 

Quebec  4%  Debs.  . 
Do.  3J%  Con.  Stock 

385,000 
504,196 

1923 
drawings 

102 
92 

3£ 
3il 

ll  Jan.—  1  July. 

Toronto  5%  Con.  Debs. 

136,700 

1919-20* 

106 

4  s 

I 

Do.  4%  Stg.  Bonds 

300,910 

1922-28* 

101 

4 

\1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  8f%  Bonds      . 
Vancouver  4%  Bonds 

1,169,844 
121,200 

1929 
1931 

93 
100 

? 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  4%  40-year  Bonds 

117,200 

1932 

101 

4 

7  Feb.—  7  Aug. 

Winnipeg  5%  Debs.    . 

138,000 

1914 

102 

*t 

30  Apr.—  31  Oct. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
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CANADIAN   RAILWAYS,    BANKS   AND    COMPANIES 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid  up 
Share. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Canadian  Pacific  Shares    . 

1,800,000 

10 

$100 

240£ 

4£ 

Do.  4%  Preference    .... 

£11,328,082 

4 

Stock 

102* 

M 

Do.  5%  Stg.  1st  Mtg.  Bd.  1915 

£7,191,500 

5 

M 

105 

3f 

Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock    .      . 

£27,993,228 

4 

() 

105£ 

3f 

Grand  Trunk  Ordinary       .      . 

£22,475,985 

nil. 

m 

nil. 

Do.  5%  1st  Preference  .     .     . 

£3,420,000 

5 

110 

*i 

Do.  5%  2nd         

£2,530,000 

5 

100 

5 

Do.  4%  3rd          „           ... 

£7,168,055 

i 

60i 

If 

Do.  4%  Guaranteed        .      .      . 

£10,540,011 

I 

94 

4* 

Do.  5%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock    .      . 

£4,270,375 

5 

129 

3$ 

Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock   .     . 

£17,971,942 

4 

101J 

3*8 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Montreal    .... 

140,000 

10 

$100 

256x 

4 

Bank  of  British  North  America 

20,000 

7 

50 

76 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  . 

200,000 

9 

$50 

£24J 

Canada  Company     .... 

8,319 

30s.  per  sh. 

1 

27 

Hudson's  Bay     

100,000 

80s.  per  sh. 

10* 

114£ 

Trust  and  Loan  of  Canada 

75,000 

8 

5 

gl 

Do.  new    

25,000 

8 

3 

Q1 

British  Columbia  Elec-\Def. 

£600,000 

8 

Stock 

148 

trie  Railway    .     .     ./Prefd. 

£600,000 

6 

Stock 

127J 

*« 

*  £1  capital  repaid  1904. 
(a:)  Ex  dividend. 


In  the  latest  half-yearly  accounts  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal, 
made  up  to  April  29th,  a  net  profit  of  £170,331  for  the  half  year 
is  shown.  After  deducting  the  amount  of  two  quarterly  dividends 
at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum  there  remains  a  margin  of 
£22,386  to  be  added  to  the  undivided  surplus,  increasing  it  to 
£220,214.  Including  this  the  reserves  amount  to  £2,685,768, 
against  a  capital  of  £2,958,904.  The  note  circulation,  deposits 
and  balances  due  to  other  banks,  amount  to  £38,902,886.  On 
the  assets  side  of  the  balance-sheet  there  appear :  gold  and  silver 
coin,  £1,848,979;  Government  demand  notes,  £2,296,966;  deposit 


NEWFOUNDLAND   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

fyo  Sterling  Bonds 

2,178,800 

1941-7-8f 

93 

3i 

Sterling        „ 

325,000 

1947 

82 

4 

*/0  Inscribed  Stock 

320,000 

1913-38* 

101 

4 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

4% 

455,647 

1935- 

106 

3f 

4%  Cons.  Ins.     „ 

200,000 

1936 

106 

m 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
t  Yield  calculated  on  latest  date. 
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with  Government  for  security  of  banknote  circulation,  £123,288 ; 
due  by  agencies  and  banks  in  Great  Britain,  £2,016,552 ;  due  by 
agencies  and  banks  in  foreign  countries,  £883,896 ;  call  and  short 
loans  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  £9,602,488 ;  invest- 
ments and  other  banks'  notes  and  cheques,  £4,647,753;  bank 
premises,  £123,287 ;  current  loans  and  discounts  and  other  assets, 
£22,985,586. 

Australian  revenue  continues  to  expand  in  a  manner  beyond 
all  expectation.  Whereas  the  Federal  Customs  revenue  for 
the  whole  financial  year  was  estimated  to  show  an  increase  of 
only  £107,000,  the  receipts  for  the  first  ten  months  amount  to 
£10,844,000,  an  increase  of  £1,078,000.  The  aggregate  of  all 
the  branches  of  Commonwealth  revenue  for  the  nine  months 
ended  March  31  amounts  to  £12,992,000,  showing  an  increase 


AUSTRALIAN  GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

W°  "     "  8 

9,686,300 
16,464,545 
12,480,000 

1933 
1924 
1935 

106 

98 

87* 

1 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 
Jl  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

VICTORIA. 

4%  Inscribed,  1885      . 
8J%        „        1889  (t) 

5,970,000 
4,996,000 
5,211,331 

1920 
1921-6* 
1929-49f 

QQl 

86 

1 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

QUEENSLAND. 

4%  Bonds    .... 
4%  Inscribed  Stock  t) 

aT   ::     ;;  3 

10,267,400 
7,939,000 
8,616,034 
4,274,213 

1913-15* 
1924 
1921-301 
1922-47t 

102 
104 
98 
86 

3A 

m 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

4%  Bonds   .... 
4%  Inscribed  Stock    . 
8J%        ,,            „      (t) 

8%         "            "      8 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

1,359,300 
6,269,000 
2,517,800 
839,500 
2,760,100 

1916 
1916-7-36* 
1939 
1916-26J 
1916  t  or 
after. 

101 
101 
98£ 
91* 
82* 

3 

Bf 

!f 

\l  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 

3J%  Inscribed  (t)  .     . 

3,780,000 
3,750,000 
2,500,000 

1920-35f 
1915-35J 
1927J 

97 
86J 
91* 

i 

8ft 

ll  May—  1  Nov. 
15  Jan.—  15  July. 

TASMANIA. 

3|%  Inscbd.  Stock   (t) 
37         "          "       (t) 

4,156,500 
1,000,000 
450,000 

1920-40* 
1920-40* 
1920-40f 

97J 

104 
86 

i 

ll  Jan.—  1  July. 

U8 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier. 

J  No  allowance  for  redemption.  (t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  Investment. 
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of  £1,458,000.  Trade  returns  also  display  a  large  increase. 
The  Commonwealth  imports  for  March  amounted  to  £5,753,000, 
an  increase  of  £845,000,  though  the  exports  at  £6,255,000 
show  a  decrease  of  £186,000. 

AUSTRALIAN   MUNICIPAL  AND   OTHER  BONDS. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Melbourne  &  Met.  Bd.\ 
of  Works  4%  Debs.  / 

1,000,000 

1921 

101 

3*i 

1  Apl.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  City  4%  Deb. 

850,000 

1915-22* 

100 

*i 

Melbourne         Trams"! 
Trust  41%  Debs.     .  / 

1,650,000 

1914-16* 

103 

«H 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

S.Melbourne  4*%  Debs. 

128,700 

1919 

101 

418 

Sydney  4%  Debs.  .     . 

640,000 

1912-13 

101 

4 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Debs.  .     .     . 

300,000 

1919 

101 

4 

Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 


AUSTRALIAN  RAILWAYS,   BANKS  AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 

up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Emu  Bay  and  Mount  Bischoff  .     .     . 

12,000 

6 

5 

6 

5 

Do.  4i%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .... 

£130,900 

4a 

100 

97 

*i 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Australasia  

40,000 

16 

40 

119 

5| 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales  .... 

125,000 

10 

20 

44 

4 

Union  Bank  of  Australia  £75    .     .     . 

60,000 

14 

25 

4 

Do.  4%  Inscribed  Stock  Deposits    .      . 
Australian  Merc.  Land  &  Finance  £25 

£600,000 
80,000 

4 
12J 

100 
5 

100| 

Do.  4%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock      .... 

£1,900,000 

4 

100 

lOOi 

31^ 

Dalgety  &  Co.  £20      

154,000 

8 

5 

Ail* 

/?3 

Do.  4J%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock   .... 

£620,000 

100 

107 

4,3 

Goldsbrough  Mort  &  Co.  4%  A  Deb.\ 
Stock  Reduced                                  .  / 

£1,067,137 

4 

100 

88* 

Q 

Do  B  Income  Reduced 

£711  340 

5 

100 

981 

g  1 

Australian  Agricultural  £25      .      .     . 

20,000 

£4 

i/OJ 

75 

5A 

South  Australian  Company       .     .     . 

14,200 

16i 

20* 

65£ 

41  5 

Trust  &  Agency  of  Australasia  . 

42,479 

7£ 

1 

fx 

S^g 

Do.  5%  Cum.  Pref  

87,500 

5 

10 

10 

5 

(*)  Ex  dividend. 


NEW  ZEALAND   GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

V 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

5%  Bonds    .... 
4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

266,300 
29,150,302 

1914 
1929 

104 
104 

*& 

SH 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 
1  May—  1  Nov. 

3£%  Stock  (t)    .     .     . 

13,852,432 

1940 

98 

9 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

3%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

9,659,980 

1945 

86i 

3i 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  Investments. 
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Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Auckland  5%  Deb.      . 
Do.  Hbr.  Bd.  5%  Debs. 

200,000 
150,000 

1934-8* 
1917 

108 
103 

a 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 
10  April—  10  Oct. 

Bank  of  N.  Z.  sharesf 

150,000 

div.  12J% 

111         3* 

— 

Do.  4%  Gua.  StockJ  . 

£1,000,000 

1914 

100 

April—  Oct. 

Christchurcb.   6%) 
Drainage  Loan.      ./ 

200,000 

1926 

120 

*& 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Lyttleton  Hbr.  Bd.  6% 

200,000 

1929 

120 

^ 

1" 

Napier  Hbr.   Bd.   5%\ 
Debs.       ..'.,/ 

300,000 

1920 

106 

<a 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  5%  Debs.   .     .     . 

200,000 

1928 

107 

4i 

National  Bank  of  N.Z.\ 
£7£  Shares  £2*  paid/ 

200,000 

div.  12% 

5£ 

6A 

. 
Jan.—  July. 

Oamaru  5%  Bds.  .     . 
Otago  Hbr.  Cons.  Bds.\ 
5%      / 

173,800 
443,100 

1920 
1934 

97 
107 

Si 
*£ 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Wellington  6%  Impts.\ 
Loan       .      .     .     ./ 

100,000 

1914-29 

105 

— 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  6%  Waterworks  . 

130,000 

1929 

120 

4| 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  4%  Debs.       .     . 

165,000 

1933 

103 

4 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Westport     Hbr.      4%\ 
Debs  / 

150,000 

1925 

101 

3H 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
t  £6  13s.  4d.  Shares  with  £3  6s.  8d.  paid  up. 
J  Guaranteed  by  New  Zealand  Government. 

An  important  feature  of  New  Zealand's  debt  has  been 
explained  by  the  Minister  of  Marine,  Eailways  and  Labour. 
Of  the  total  debt  of  81  millions  sterling,  over  50  millions  is 
reproductive.  The  time  was  approaching,  the  Minister  added, 
when  the  Government  would  not  require  to  borrow,  because 
repayments  were  coming  in  so  rapidly.  After  expending  nearly 
£2,000,000  on  public  works  during  the  past  year,  they  still  had 
over  £1,025,000  with  which  to  start  the  current  year.  If  the 
revenue  kept  up,  he  hoped  to  transfer  £600,000  to  the  public 
works  fund,  which,  with  the  money  now  available,  would  render 
unnecessary  any  loan  bill  during  the  coming  session. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  the  arrangements  for  the  debt- 
service  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  are  being  modelled  on  the 
system  of  the  Mother-country.  Legislation  recently  introduced 
provided  for  the  appointment  of  public  debt  commissioners,  to 
whose  account  all  sinking-fund  contributions  and  all  surplus 
revenue  at  the  end  of  each  financial  year  are  to  be  paid.  These 
sums  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  redemption  of  securities  or  their 
cancellation  by  purchase  in  the  market.  If  the  market  is  deemed 
unfavourable  for  immediate  action,  the  funds  are  to  be  temporarily 
invested  in  treasury  bills,  or  bonds  of  the  United  Kingdom,  India, 
or  any  colony  that  has  complied  with  the  Colonial  Stock  Acts 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  they  are  to  be  deposited  at  interest 
with  approved  banks  in  the  Union,  or  in  London. 
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SOUTH   AFRICAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

CAPE  COLONY. 

£ 

4£%  Bonds.     .     .     . 
4%  1883  Inscribed      . 
4%  1886 
34%  1886       „          (t). 
3%  1886         „         (t). 

415,600 
3,733,195 
9,997,566 
15,440,744 
7,554,940 

dwgs. 
1923 
1916-36* 
1929-491 
1933-43f 

100 
1024 
101J 
100* 

87 

1 
1 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  June—  1  Dae. 
15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  Jan.—  1  July, 
1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

NATAL. 

f  Bonds,  1876   .     . 
nscribed  (t)     .     . 

758,700 
3,026,444 
3,714,917 
6,000,000 

1919 
1937 
1914-39f 
1929-49f 

105 
107 
99 

87 

& 

111 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep 
Apr.—  Oct. 
1  June—  1  Dec. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 

TRANSVAAL. 

3%  Guartd.  Stock  (t)  . 

35,000,000 

1923-53f 

954 

3T35 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
f  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption. 
(£)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


There  are  now  to  hand  the  complete  report  and  accounts  of 
the  Hand  Mines,  Limited,  and  its  subsidiary  companies  :  and  the 
volume,  as  usual,  affords  an  excellent  commentary  not  only  on 
the  operations  of  this  important  group  alone  but  also  on  the 
year's  work  on  the  Hand  as  a  whole.  During  the  year  under 
review  the  net  profit  of  the  company  amounted  to  £1,133,547, 
and  two  dividends  of  110  per  cent,  each,  together  representing  a 
sum  of  £1,026,665,  have  been  paid.  The  balance  of  cash  carried 
forward  has  been  increased  to  £1,006,397  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
as  compared  with  the  sum  of  £881,802  brought  forward  at  the 
beginning  of  1910,  after  providing  for  the  redemption  of  the  final 
instalment  of  debentures  on  January  1st,  1910.  The  total 
distributions  made  by  the  company  to  its  shareholders  from 
its  inception  to  the  end  of  last  year  now  amount  to  £6,720,457. 


SOUTH   AFRICAN  MUNICIPAL   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

£ 

Bloemfontein  4%  .      . 

763,000 

1954 

99 

4^ 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Cape  Town  4%       .     . 

1,861,750 

1953 

102 

3jf 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Durban  4%       ...           850,000 

1951-3 

101 

4 

30  June—  31  Dec 

Johannesburg  4%        .   i     5,500,000 

1933-4 

994 

4-iS 

1  April—  1  Oct. 

Krugersdorp  4%    .      .    ,        100,000 

1930 

95 

4^ 

1  June—  1  Dec. 

Pietermaritzburg  4% 

825,000 

1949-53 

99 

4Jg 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Port  Elizabeth  4%     . 

372,568 

1964 

100 

4         30  June—  31  Dec. 

Pretoria  4%      .      .      . 

1,000,000 

1939 

99 

4^ 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Rand  Water  Board  4% 

3,400,000 

1935 

101J 

41 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
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SOUTH  AFRICAN   RAILWAYS,    BANKS,   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Vield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Mashonaland  5°/  Debs 

£2  500  000 

5 

100 

101 

415 

Rhodesia  Rlys.   5%  1st  Mort.   Debs.\ 
guar.  by  B.S.A.  Co.  till  1915  .      .     ./ 

£2,000,000 

5 

100 

101 

*H 

Royal  Trans-African  5%  Debs.  Rep.     . 

£1,852,400 

5 

100 

86J 

5| 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

African  Banking  Corporation  £10  shares 
Bank  of  Africa  £18f  .      .           .     . 

80,000 
160  000 

5 

51 

5 

6i 

4 

7i 

5J 
411 

Natal  Bank  £10    

148,232 

8* 

3 

8 

4l 

National  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £10 

110,000 

5 

10* 

12J 

4 

Standard  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £100 

61,941 

25 

62? 

5 

Ohlsson's  Cape  Breweries     . 
South  African  Breweries      .     . 

60,000 
965,279 

12* 

5 
1 

? 

British  South  Africa  (Chartered) 
Do.  57  Debs  Red 

8,055,486 
£1  250  000 

nil 
5 

1 

100 

im1!1 

4& 

Natal  Land  and  Colonization    . 

68,066 

4 

5 

5J 

4 

Cape  Town  &  District  Gas  Light  &  Coke 
Kimberley  Waterworks  £10      .     .     . 

10,000 
45,000 

nil 
5 

10 
7 

P 

7 

The  stamping  power  of  the  Band  Mines  group  was  increased 
in  1910  to  1,915  stamps  and  48  tube  mills,  raising  the  crushing 
power  from  4,500,000  tons  to  5,112,000  tons  per  annum.  A 
tonnage  of  7,563,798  was  developed  by  the  group,  and  the  ore 
in  reserve  at  the  end  of  the  year  amounted  to  17,146,600  tons. 
Ore  weighing  4,134,793  tons  was  crushed  with  an  average  yield 
of  £1  12s.  3d.  per  ton,  and  the  average  working  costs  amounted  to 
just  £1  per  ton,  leaving  12s.  3d!!,  per  ton  profit.  The  total 
working  profit  realised  from  current  ore  treatment  was  £2,524,035, 
in  addition  to  which  a  further  profit  of  £41,068  was  obtained 
from  the  re-treatment  of  dumps  and  accumulated  slimes. 

Owing  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  supply  of  native  labour,  due 
principally  to  the  increased  demands  of  the  mining  industry, 
these  results  are  somewhat  disappointing,  but  as  the  general 
manager  points  out,  the  past  year  was  abnormal,  and  while  a 
few  of  the  company's  subsidiaries  may  experience  some  further 
delay  in  reaching  their  normal  plane  of  operations  and  profit 
results,  the  general  holdings  of  the  company  are  on  such  a  sound 
basis  that  the  financial  position  of  the  company  as  regards  present 
dividend  obligations  seems  unassailable,  and  the  outlook  for  the 
comparatively  near  future  gives  every  promise  of  a  still  stronger 
position. 

Dealing  with  the  difficult  question  of  native  labour,  Mr. 
Schumacher,  the  chairman,  said :  "  There  has  been  a  marked 
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increase  in  the  supply  from  territories  north  of  latitude  22°  S., 
the  numbers  recruited  being  12,794  for  the  year  1910,  compared 
with  4,398  for  the  year  1909,  and  there  appears  to  be  great  scope 
for  obtaining  larger  numbers  from  Central  African  sources  in  the 
future.  These  natives  are,  it  is  true,  on  the  whole,  not  very 
efficient  workers,  at  all  events  for  the  first  few  months  of  their 
contracts,  but  after  a  while,  as  they  become  more  accustomed  to 
mining  conditions,  their  work  improves.  The  great  drawback  has 
been  the  exceedingly  high  death-rate  that  has  unfortunately 
prevailed  among  them  here,  just  as  it  does  in  their  own  country. 
I  can  only  say  that  we  are  doing  everything  in  our  power  to 
diminish  this,  and  that  we  spare  no  expense  and  no  trouble.  It 
is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  immense  improvements 
have  been  made  during  the  last  few  years  in  the  manner  in  which 
natives  are  being  housed  and  fed  and  treated  on  the  Witwatersrand 
Mines.  Gold  mining  here  has  become  a  great  established 
permanent  industry,  and  ever  since  we  realised  this  we  have 
made  a  regular  practice  of  improving  the  conditions  of  living, 
both  for  whites  and  blacks,  on  our  mines.  The  Kand  Mines- 
Wernher,  Beit  Companies  have  since  1902  spent  no  less  £994,319 
on  improvements  and  extensions  of  housing  and  other  accommoda- 
tion for  their  employees.  Of  this  sum  £406,222  has  been  spent 
on  dwelling-houses  for  our  married  white  employees,  £55,748  for 
single  rooms  for  whites,  £30,589  for  staff  messes  and  quarters, 
£25,789  for  boarding-houses,  £32,378  for  change  houses,  £294,698 
for  additions  and  improvements  to  native  compounds,  and 
£81,621  on  native  hospitals.  These  figures  speak  for  themselves. 
The  additional  cost  of  the  better  class  of  food  that  we  give  to 
natives,  the  better  hospital  attention,  etc.,  is  naturally  not  covered 
by  the  amounts  that  I  have  quoted.  I  must  further  lay  stress  on 
the  point  that  we  do  not  take  up  the  attitude  that  we  have  done 
all  that  can  be  done  for  the  health  of  the  natives,  and  that  no 
further  improvements  can  be  effected.  We  never  have  taken  up 
this  attitude,  and  we  never  shall.  Many  of  us  are  strongly  of  the 
opinion,  for  instance,  that  there  is  an  immense  field  here  for 
successful  bacteriological  research  work,  that  will  be  of  inestimable 
value  both  to  whites  and  blacks,  and  the  Witwatersrand  Mines 
have  recently  decided  to  contribute  a  large  sum  towards  the 
erection  of  an  important  institute  for  this  work  here,  provided 
that  the  Union  Government  of  South  Africa  will  take  an  active 
interest  in  it  also,  as  we  sincerely  hope  that  they  will." 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  reference  was  made  by  the  Chair- 
man to  the  company's  desire  to  find  openings  in  the  mines, 
both  underground  and  on  the  surface,  for  youths  of  fair  educational 
attainments  and  good  character  who,  on  leaving  the  various 
schools  and  colleges  in  South  Africa,  were  anxious  to  take  up 
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mining  in  one  or  other  of  its  branches,  and  were  not  in  a  position, 
or  did  not  wish,  to  attend  a  school  of  mines.  On  the  present 
occasion  Mr.  Schumacher  says :  "I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  say 
that  250  young  men  had  been  appointed  to  posts  as  learners 
in  the  Reduction  Works  of  the  Wernher,  Beit-Rand  Mines 
Companies  to  the  end  of  December,  1910,  and  that  the  majority 
of  them  show  every  sign  of  settling  down  to  their  work,  and, 
we  hope,  to  a  prosperous  and  useful  career.  Several  of  these 
learners  have  already  been  promoted,  and  in  hardly  any  instance 
has  a  learner  failed  to  justify  his  promotion.  Few  applications 
have  been  received  for  appointments  underground.  We  anticipate, 
however,  that  during  the  current  year  we  shall  be  successful 
in  finding  employment  for  a  fair  number  of  young  men  who  wish 
to  take  up  mining  proper,  rather  than  the  apparently  more 
attractive  but  no  less  arduous  duties  of  Reduction  Works  employees. 
In  order  to  encourage  regular  attendance  at  the  South  African 
School  of  Mines  and  Technology  on  the  part  of  the  learner 
employed  in  the  Reduction  Works,  our  companies  have  arranged 
a  system  of  bonuses  which  will  be  given  to  those  who,  in  addition 
to  good  work  on  the  mine,  show  the  greatest  progress  in  their 
theoretical  studies  of  some  subject  bearing  on  the  gold  mining 
industry.  It  is  also  our  intention  to  provide  gradually  separate 
quarters  and  messes  for  the  Reduction  Works  employees,  and  on 
some  mines  we  have  already  done  this." 

While  April's  output  of  gold  from  the  Transvaal  was  lower 
than  that  for  March,  the  reduction  was  more  than  accounted  for  by 
the  shorter  length  of  the  month,  the  daily  average  constituting  a 
fresh  record.  This  table  enables  comparison  with  the  production 
month  by  month  for  several  years  past : 


Month. 

1911. 

1910. 

1909. 

1908. 

1907. 

1906. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

January  . 

2,765,386 

2,554,451 

2,612,836 

2,380,124 

2,283,741 

1,820,739 

February 

2,594,634 

2,445,088 

2,400,892 

2,301,971 

2,096,434 

1,731,664 

March     . 

2,871,740!  2,  578i  877 

2,580,498 

2,442,022!  2,287^391 

1,884,815 

April  .     . 

2,836,267 

2,629,535 

2,578,804 

2,403,500,  2,281,110 

1,865,785 

May  .      . 



2,693,785 

2,652,699 

2,472,143   2,227,838   1,959,062 

June  . 



2,655,602 

2,621,818 

2,442,3291  2,155,976'  2,021,813 

July  .     . 

— 

2,713,083 

2,636,965 

2,482,608   2,262,813i  2,089,004 

August    . 

— 

2,757,919 

2,597,646 

2,496,8691  2,357,602!  2,162,583 

September 

— 

2,747,853 

2,575,760 

2.496.118   2,285,424;  2,145,575 

October  . 

— 

2,774,390 

2,558,902 

2,624,012|  2,351,344'  2,296,361 

November 

— 

2,729,554 

2,539,146 

2,609,685!  2,335,406:  2,265,625 

December 

— 

2,722,775 

2,569,822 

2,806,235   2,478,659   2,336,961 

Total*    . 

11,068,027 

32,002,912 

30,925,788 

29,957,61027,403,73824,579,987 

*  Including  undeclared  amounts  omitted  from  the  monthly  returns. 

During  the  month  there  was  an  increase  of  only  871  in  the 
native  labour  supply  for  the  gold  mines,  and  the  period  is 
approaching  when  a  seasonal  decrease  is  usually  shown,  as  is 
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indicated  by  the  following  statement  showing  the  course  of  the 
labour  supply  during  the  past  two  years  : — 


Month. 

Natives 
Joined. 

Natives 
Left. 

Net  Gain  on 
Month. 

Natives 
Employed  end 
of  Month. 

Chinese 
Employed  end 
of  Month. 

April         1909 

12,102 

11,244 

858 

162,901 

7,734 

May 

7,717 

12,339 

4,622* 

158,279 

7,717 

June            ,, 

8,335 

12,354 

4,019* 

154,260 

5,378 

July 

7,826 

12,612 

4,786* 

149,474 

5,370 

August        „ 

10,089 

12,642 

2,553* 

146,291 

5,361 

September  „ 

11,747 

13,811 

2,064* 

144,857 

3,204 

October       „ 

14,656 

13,762 

894 

152,563J 

3,199 

November  „ 

13,942 

13,742 

200 

152,763 

1,799 

December  „ 

17,293 

13,348 

3,945 

156,708 

nil. 

January  1910 

— 

— 

3,954 

160,662 

nil. 

February    „ 

— 

— 

9,109 

169,771 

nil. 

March         „ 

— 

— 

8,574 

178,345 

nil. 

April 
May 

— 

z 

5,469 
150 

183,814 
183,964 

nil. 
nil. 

June            ,, 

— 

—  . 

533* 

183,431 

nil. 

July 

— 

— 

1,917* 

181,514 

nil. 

August        ,, 

—  . 

— 

683* 

180,831 

nil. 

September  ,, 

— 

— 

1,369 

182,200 

nil. 

October       „ 

— 

— 

2,097* 

180,103 

nil. 

November  „ 

— 

— 

2,076* 

178,027 

nil. 

December  „ 

— 

— 

575 

178,602 

nil. 

January  1911 



— 

4,666 

183,268 

nil. 

February    „ 

— 

— 

6,166 

189,434 

nil. 

'March         „ 

— 

— 

4,023 

193,457 

nil. 

April 

— 

— 

871 

194,328 

nil. 

Including  new  members  of  Native  Labour  Association. 


Rhodesia's  output  of  gold  for  April  was  not  only  less  than  that 
for  the  preceding  month,  but  also  compared  unfavourably  with 
the  return  for  April  last  year.  This  table  gives  the  monthly 
returns  for  some  years  past : — 


MONTH. 

1911. 

1910. 

1909. 

1908. 

1907. 

£ 

& 

£ 

& 

£ 

January     .      . 

207,903 

227,511 

204,666 

199,380 

168,240 

February   . 

203,055 

203,888 

192,497 

191,635 

145,397 

March 

231,947 

228,385 

202,157 

200,615 

167,424 

April 

221,296 

228,213 

222,700 

212,935 

175,210 

May 

— 

224,888 

225,032 

223,867 

189,216 

June 

— 

214,709 

217,600 

224,920 

192,506 

July 

— 

195,233 

225,234 

228,151 

191,681 

August 

— 

191,423 

228,296 

220,792 

192,106 

September  . 

— 

179,950 

213,249 

204,262 

192,186 

October      . 



234,928 

222,653 

205,466 

191,478 

November  . 



240,573 

236,307 

196,668 

183,058 

December  . 

— 

199,500 

233,397 

217,316 

190,383 

Total      . 

864,201 

2,569,201 

2,623,788 

2,526,007 

2,178,885 

The  other  minerals  produced  from  Southern  Rhodesia  during 
the  month  consisted  of  16,284  ounces  of  silver,  57  tons  of  lead, 
17,705  tons  of  coal,  7,897  tons  of  chrome  ore,  40  tons  of  asbestos, 
and  2  tons  of  scheelite. 
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CROWN  COLONY   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When 
Redeemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Barbadoes  3£%  ins.  (t) 
Brit.  Guiana  3%  ins.  (t) 

375,000 
250,000 

1925-42* 
1923-45f 

96 
84J 

Hi 

1  Mar.—  1  Sep. 
1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Ceylon  4%  ins.  (t)  .     . 

1,076,100 

1934 

108 

3f 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t).     .     . 

2,850,000 

1940 

85£ 

3JS 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Hong-Kong  3  j%  ins  (t) 
Jamaica  4%  ins.  (t)     . 
Do.3£%ins.  (t)     .      . 

1,485,733 
1,099,048 
1,455,500 

1918-43f 
1934 
1919-49f 

97 
105 
97 

3$ 

1* 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 
24  Jan.—  24  July. 

Mauritius    3%   guar.\ 
Great  Britain  (t)  ./ 

600,000 

1940 

92 

3i 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  ins.  (t).     .     . 

482,390 

1937 

105 

3| 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Sierra  Leone  3A%  ins.  (f 

725,101 

1929-54f 

96 

1  June—  1  Dec. 

Trinidad  4%  ins.   .     . 

422,593 

1917-42* 

101 

3& 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t).     .     . 

600,000 

1922-44f 

86 

3J| 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

Hong-Kong  &  Shang-1 
hai  Bank  Shares     .  J 

120,000 

Div.  £4J 

£88 

*if 

Feb.—  Aug. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  shorter  period, 
t  Yield  calculated  on  longer  period. 
(<)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


RUBBER   SHARES. 


Company. 

Issued 
Capital. 

Area 
planted. 

Nominal 
Value  of 
Share. 

Amount 
paid-up. 

Price. 

Anglo-Malay      
Batu  Tiga    . 

£ 
150,000 
74  300 

Acres. 
3,391 
1  545 

2s. 
£1 

2s. 
£1 

19s.  3d. 

AA 

Bukit  Rajah      . 

66  700 

2,772 

£1 

£1 

up 

Consolidated  Malay     . 
Highlands  and  Lowlands 

Kuala  Lumpur       .... 
Lanadron     

62,900 
317,770 
225,000 
180,000 
265  217 

2,196 
4,707 
3,127 
2,584 
4,570 

£1 
£1 

£1 
£1 
£1 

2s. 
£1 
£1 
£1 
£1 

19s.  a; 

r 

4£ 

Linggi     
Pataling  
Straits  (Bertam)     .... 
Vallambrosa      

100,000 
22,500 
200,000 
50,600 

4,192 
1,454 
3,080 
1,807 

2s. 
2s. 
2s. 
2s. 

2s. 
2s. 
2s. 
2s. 

43s.  3d. 

£« 

30s.  3d. 

(x)  Ex  dividend. 


EGYPTIAN   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Amount  or 
Number  of 
Shares. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Egyptian  Govt.  Guaranteed  Loan  (t)  . 
Unified  Debt  .      .      . 

£7,414,700 
£55,971,960 

3 

4 

99 
100 

97 
1001 

3 

315 

National  Bank  of  Egypt      .... 

300,000 
50  000 

9 
14 

10 
121 

20 

27 

4| 
6  ^ 

Agricultural  Bank  of  Egypt,  Ordinary 
„               „               „      Preferred 

496,000 
125,000 

Bi 

V 

10 

? 

$ 

„               ,,               „      Bonds     . 

£2,350,000 

H 

100 

87 

4 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
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"  Far  as  the  breeze  can  bear,  the  billows  foam, 
Survey  our  empire,  and  behold  our  home." — Byron, 

VOL.  XXI.  JULY,  1911.  No.  126. 

THE   DECLARATION   OF   LONDON 

BY  T.  BATY,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

(Hon.   General   Secretary  International  Law  Association;  late  Civil  Law 
Fellow,  Univ.  Coll.,  Oxford.) 

IT  would  indeed  be  regrettable  if  the  question  of  ratifying  the 
Declaration  of  London  were  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  party 
politics.  For  really  it  is  an  instrument  which  will  not  do. 
Shortly  stated,  it  amounts  to  this. 

Neutral  British  ships  can  be  destroyed  on  the  high  seas. 
Neutral  British  ships  can  be  condemned  for  traffic  in  innocent 
goods.  Neutral  British  ships  can  be  condemned  for  trading  with 
neutral  ports.  Neutral  British  ports  can  have  their  trade  cut  off, 
on  the  plea  that  ships  seeking  such  harbours  are  really  intending 
to  go  to  some  belligerent.  Neutral  foreign  ships  destined  to 
belligerent  British  commercial  ports  with  cargoes  of  food  can  be 
confiscated,  and,  if  need  be,  sunk.  Paper  blockades  are  in  effect 
legalised.  Real  blockades  are,  with  contemptuous  tolerance,  made 
comparatively  useless.  They  will  never  be  needed  by  a  belligerent 
who  knows  his  business.  The  immunity  of  ships  sailing  under 
convoy  is,  indeed,  recognised.  It  is  entirely  obsolete. 

The  net  result  is,  in  all  important  points,  against  the  neutral. 
It  is  not,  of  course,  denied  that  there  are  specious  safeguards 
intended  to  limit  the  exercise  of  the  terribly  wide  range  of  action 
conceded  to  belligerents.  Acts  of  destruction — of  confiscation  for 
trading  in  innocent  goods  or  with  neutral  ports — of  interference 
with  the  trade  of  neutral  harbours,  cannot  be  done  by  a  belligerent 
at  pleasure.  The  point  is,  that  under  the  existing  law  they 
cannot  be  done  at  all ;  whereas  under  the  Declaration  they  can. 
VOL.  XXL— No.  126.  2  D 
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Who  would  accept,  in  return  for  an  absolute  immunity,  a 
position  of  liability  to  loss  and  distress  coupled  with  a  right  of 
litigation  with  a  powerful  government  ?  Yet  it  is  that  exchange 
which,  in  essence,  the  Declaration  would  impose  on  the  neutral 
merchant. 

The  truth  is,  that  during  a  century  of  peace  the  principles  of 
maritime  war  have  been  forgotten.  What  precisely  neutrals 
would  stand  was  all  threshed  out  a  hundred  years  ago.  It  was 
settled,  for  one  thing,  that  before  a  belligerent  stranger  could 
presume  to  interfere  with  a  neutral  ship,  she  must  find  her  plainly 
and  obviously  in  the  wrong.  Just  as  you  cannot  invade  foreign 
territory,  so  you  cannot  lay  a  finger  on  a  foreign  ship  unless  she  is 
not  only  wrong,  but  obviously  wrong.  She  must  be  condemned 
"  out  of  her  own  mouth."  This  is  no  fantastic  Quixotry.  It  is 
the  principle  of  prize  law  acknowledged  in  practice  by  France  and 
Spain,  as  well  as  by  Britain,  all  through  the  wars  which  alone  can 
create  any  precedent.  It  follows  that  the  principles  of  prize  law 
differ  toto  ccelo  from  those  of  municipal  law.  It  is  not  a  case  of 
balancing  testimony — as  in  a  civil  suit.  It  is  not  even  a  case  of 
proving  guilt  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt — as  in  a  criminal 
prosecution..  It  is  a  case  of  proving  guilt  by  the  ship's  own  papers 
and  the  declarations  of  her  own  people,  together  with  the  patent 
facts  of  her  course  and  cargo. 

That  is,  the  master  who  sails  with  safe  bills  of  lading, 
and  keeps  to  his  course,  has  nothing  to  fear  from  cruisers. 
All  neutral  ports  are  safe  ports.  All  belligerent  ports  are 
safe  ports,  except  naval  ports  and  ports  under  blockade.  All 
cargoes  are  safe  cargoes  except  guns,  bayonets,  explosives  and 
the  like. 

But  under  the  Declaration  no  ship  will  be  safe  from  cruisers. 
Let  her  course  be  ever  so  correct,  her  cargo  ever  so  innocent 
(unless  it  be  cotton  or  jute),  her  port  of  destination  ever  so 
neutral,  her  master  and  crew  ever  so  unanimous  in  their  testi- 
mony, she  may  always  be  required  to  justify  her  innocence  before 
the  captors'  court.  Their  word  will  be  taken  against  hers.  She 
will  have  to  fight  for  her  life  under  all  the  risks,  and  subject  to 
all  the  expense,  of  ordinary  civil  litigation  in  a  distant  country. 
It  will  not  reconcile  her  owners  to  the  loss  of  her  old  privilege 
"  to  be  condemned  only  out  of  her  own  mouth,"  that  they  may 
appeal  in  due  process  of  years  to  a  secret  tribunal  manned  by  a 
nice  selection  of  cosmopolitan  lawyers. 

The  fact  is,  the  principles  of  prize-law  have  been  simply 
ignored.  The  anxious  safeguards  against  interference  by  the 
ships  of  one  nation  with  those  of  another — an  admitted  anomaly 
— disappear  altogether  from  sight.  It  is  charitable  to  put  down 
the  disappearance  to  ignorance ;  an  ignorance  which  was  shared 
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by  the   United  States  judges,  by  the  admission  of  Nelson,  J., 
in  1865. 

Having  once  taken  from  the  neutral  ship,  in  this  manner,  her 
assurance  of  normal  safety,  the  rest  is  easy.  We  are  going  to 
go  behind  her  papers  and  the  evidence  of  her  crew ;  we  can 
therefore  dispense  with  the  crude  and  hampering  tests  of  the 
nature  of  the  cargo  and  the  character  of  the  port  of  destination. 
We  can  make  the  test  of  guilt  depend  on  intention,  and  we  can 
prove  it  how  we  like.  We  can  say — and  we  do — that  the 
ultimate  destination  of  the  cargo  to  the  use  of  the  enemy  govern- 
ment (unless  it  is  cotton  or  jute  !)  is  sufficient  to  turn  it  into 
contraband.  We  can  say  that  the  destination  of  the  ship  to 
a  "base"  or  a  "government  contractor"  shall  of  itself  be  a 
presumption  that  her  cargo  of  rice  or  coal  or  railway-sleepers 
is  tainted  with  deadly  guilt.  We  can  say  that  although  she  is 
on  a  straight  course  for  Antwerp,  we  believe  she  is  going  to 
London.  We  can  say  that  although  she  may  be  going,  as  her 
papers  show,  to  Antwerp,  she  is  really  going  on  to  Leith.  We 
can,  in  short,  set  up  any  suspicions  we  like,  and  invite  the  owners 
to  try  the  costly  game  of  demolishing  them. 

Clearly  this  is  an  enormous  change.  Read  the  Prize  Law 
cases  decided  a  hundred  years  ago  by  Portalis,  Stowell  and 
Grant,  and  you  will  realise  how  strong  a  case  the  captor  must 
have  in  order  to  justify  his  violent  interference.  If,  indeed,  the 
ship's  papers  and  the  evidence  of  her  crew  were  in  conflict,  or 
there  were  some  other  patent  discrepancy  inconsistent  with 
innocence,  it  is  true  that  something  like  an  ordinary  civil  trial 
ensued.  "Further  proof"  was  admitted;  the  ship  and  cargo- 
owners  were  given  an  opportunity  of  explaining  the  irregularity, 
and  in  such  a  case  the  captors  might  contradict  their  explana- 
tions. But  such  "  further  proof,"  except  on  questions  of  owner- 
ship, was  a  rarity.  It  was  never  allowed  as  an  indulgence  to  the 
captor,  nor  was  it  ever  enforced  because  the  court  chose  to  regard 
the  clear  evidence  of  the  papers  and  of  the  ship's  company  as 
suspicious  in  the  circumstances.  One  need  not  multiply  cases. 
A  simple  example  is  that  of  the  Neptunus  (3  C.  Robinson,  80), 
where  the  papers  gave  the  destination  as  Hamburg,  but  the  mate 
declared  it  was  Guernsey.  Further  proof  was  allowed,  and 
proved  unconvincing.  The  captors  or  the  court  could  never 
import  their  suspicions  into  a  prize  case  and  call  for  "further 
proof "  of  innocence  on  the  strength  of  them.  There  must  be 
direct  evidence  of  guilt,  on  the  ship's  own  showing. 

How  the  author  of  the  letter  addressed  by  the  Foreign  Office 
to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Glasgow  on  November  26,  1910, 
can  represent  the  indulgence  of  "  further  proof,"  allowed  to  a 
neutral  whose  evidence  is  unsatisfactory,  as  being  actually  a 
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disadvantage  to  him,  it  is  hard  to  see.  Certainly  it  throws  on 
him  the  burden  of  proof ;  but  then  it  is  only  made  when  he  has 
half-convicted  himself  by  obvious  misstatements. 

The  Declaration  not  only  revolutionises  Prize  Law  in  this 
way,  by  enabling  ships  to  be  condemned  on  suspicions  of 
intention,  instead  of  for  clear  facts  established  by  her  own 
showing.  It  is  further  vitiated  by  assuming  that  a  belligerent 
may  safely  be  allowed  to  do  what  he  likes,  since,  if  he  is  wrong, 
he  can  always  pay  damages  for  it. 

That  is  an  assumption  which  few  of  us  who  have  had  any 
experience  of  litigation  will  be  willing  to  accept.  In  civil  law, 
the  courts  are  anxious  to  discourage  enterprising  people  from 
thinking  they  can  do  what  damage  they  please  to  others  on  the 
terms  of  paying  for  it.  They  protect  the  public  from  such 
conduct  by  injunctions,  and  still  more  effectively  by  the  criminal 
law.  The  right  to  damages  is  not  sufficient.  It  is  most 
expensive,  uncertain  and  slow  to  enforce,  especially  when  the 
opposite  party  is  a  great  Empire.  Pending  the  result  (the 
Knight  Commander  case  of  1904  is  not  decided  yet!),  the  belli- 
gerent goes  on  his  way,  destroying  and  seizing  neutral  cargoes 
and  driving  the  neutral  flag  from  the  seas. 

Indeed,  he  may  find  it  actually  worth  while  to  annex  cargoes 
and  admit  liability,  for  he  gets  the  valuable  goods  and  only  pays 
their  fair  value.  What  more  did  the  old  claim  of  Britain  to  treat 
food  in  certain  circumstances  as  contraband  amount  to?  She 
only  claimed  to  take  it  and  pay  for  it.  This  right  of  pre-emption 
will  now  apparently  exist  in  respect  of  every  cargo — not  excluding 
cotton  and  jute !  A  belligerent  has  only  to  confiscate  it,  admit 
that  he  is  liable  in  damages,  and  pay  them,  to  secure  all  the 
benefits  of  pre-emption,  and  to  strike  a  crushing  blow  at  the 
trade  of  the  enemy. 

The  belligerent  has  every  advantage  in  practice.  The  Declara- 
tion gives  him  every  new  opportunity  imaginable  for  exercising 
those  advantages. 

These  two  objections  are  general  objections.  It  is  a  fault 
affecting  the  whole  Declaration,  that  it  throws  overboard  the 
cautious  old  principles  of  prize  law.  It  is  an  equal  fault  that  it 
assumes  that  a  right  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  injured  party  is 
enough  to  deter  cruisers  from  illegality.  A  third  general  fault 
may  be  added.  The  Declaration,  like  a  Continental  constitution, 
is  satisfied  with  laying  down  principles.  Difficulties  in  the  way 
of  their  practical  application  it  loftily  ignores.  For  instance,  it 
makes  the  test  of  contraband  ultimate  destination  for  the  enemy's 
State  purposes.  But  the  merchant  wants  a  simple  and  conclusive 
test  which  shall  be  easy  to  conform  to,  and  which  shall  exclude 
guesses  and  cross-swearing.  Such  a  test  was  the  old  one  of 
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destination  to  a  given  naval  port.  The  Declaration  abandons  it, 
and  substitutes  the  vague  test  of  "ultimate  intention,"  coupled 
with  a  tissue  of  worthless  "rebuttable"  presumptions.  That 
is  entirely  characteristic  of  its  spirit  from  first  to  last.  It 
breathes  the  spirit  of  a  Continental  paper  constitution,  which, 
as  Dicey  shows,  is  not  worth  in  practical  efficacy  a  simple 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  with  its  clear-cut  provisions  for  cases  of 
infraction. 

But  besides  these  quite  general  faults  there  are,  of  course, 
faults  of  detail.  The  points  to  which  exception  may  most  fairly 
be  taken  are  (1)  the  permission  to  destroy  neutral  prizes  ;  (2)  the 
wide  extension  of  the  notion  of  "  occasional "  contraband  ;  (3)  the 
covert  recognition  of  the  principle  of  "  continuous  voyage." 

1.  Regarding  the  permission  to  destroy  neutral  ships,  there  is 
really  no  room  for  argument.    It  is  a  violent  and  brutal  thing  to 
sink  a  ship  in  mid-ocean.    Passengers  are  subjected  to  serious 
risks;   they  lose  their  personal  effects  and  baggage.    Even  the 
crew  are  scarcely  so  far  beneath  consideration  that  we  can  suppose 
them  fairly  treated  in  being  placed  on  a  belligerent  cruiser  exposed 
to  the  enemy's  guns.     Damages  can  never  be  a  compensation  to 
the  neutral  or  a  deterrent  to  the  cruiser  in  such  circumstances. 
In  its  solemn  spirit  of  broad  farce,  the  Declaration  lays  a  liability 
in  damages  on  the  belligerent  unless  he  can  prove  that  the 
destruction  was  not  necessary  to  his  operations  and  that  the  ship 
was  confiscable.     The  rich  humour  of  this  can  only  be  perceived 
to  the  full  when  it  is  realised  that  it  is  the  condition  of  the  ship 
and  its  cargo  which  is  the  principal  evidence  in  such  cases — and 
ex  hypothesi  these  have  been  put  beyond  reach.    And  even  suppose 
damages  have  to  be  paid.     They  are  a  small  price  for  liberty  to 
interfere  in  this  effective  fashion  with  the  trade  of  a  rival. 

2.  The  topic  of  contraband  is  an  intricate  one.    We  shall 
best  approach  it  by  stating  shortly  the  existing  law.     The  ancient 
claim  to  prohibit  all  trade  with  the  enemy's  country  was  by  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century  replaced  by  an  established  right  to 
prohibit  the  carriage  of  contraband.     This  was  a  perfectly  simple 
conception.      Contraband  consisted  of    an   exceedingly   narrow 
range  of  particularly  dangerous  articles — guns,  the  ingredients  of 
gunpowder,  bayonets,  etc. 

The  only  difficulty — not  a  very  serious  one — was  as  to  the 
inclusion  of  objects  near  the  border  line,  such  as  cavalry  horses. 
Some  countries  had  slightly  different  lists  from  others,  and  this 
is  the  foundation  of  the  loose  idea  that  a  country  can  declare 
contraband  anything  it  likes.  It  cannot.  Great  Britain  intro- 
duced the  practice  of  seizing  a  few  less  dangerous  articles.  But 
she  never  claimed  to  confiscate  them,  and  she  only  seized  them 
in  very  peculiar  circumstances.  If  they  were  going  straight  to  a 
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port  of  naval  or  military  equipment,  she  said  to  the  neutral 
carrier:  "I  will  take  your  cargo  and  pay  for  ifc  rather 
than  that  it  should  reach  my  enemy.  And  I  will  pay  you  your 
freight." 

This  was  "occasional"  contraband,  and  the  term  was  only 
applied  to  two  things — food  and  naval  stores.  It  was  in  no 
sense  like  "  absolute  "  ordinary  contraband.  It  was  paid  for,  not 
confiscated,  and  the  carrier  got  freight.  He  was,  in  fact,  treated 
as  an  innocent  party,  liable  to  have  his  goods  requisitioned,  but 
liable  to  no  penalty.  Much  less  was  his  ship  confiscated  for 
carrying  such  innocent  goods.  Even  the  carrier  of  "  absolute  " 
contraband  did  not  risk  his  ship. 

Is  it  credible  that  the  Declaration  does  this  ?  It  (1)  confiscates 
the  ship  which  is  carrying  these  primd  facie  innocent  goods ; 

(2)  confiscates  the  goods  without  a  penny  piece  of  compensation ; 

(3)  abolishes  the  safe  test  of  destination  to  a  military  port,  and 
substitutes  a  tissue  of  ambiguous  and  "rebuttable"  presumptions, 
which   no   one  is   able  to  interpret  definitely;    (4)  enormously 
extends  the  list  of  innocent  articles  that  may  be  "occasional" 
contraband ;  and  (5)  refuses  freight  to  the  carrier. 

And  each  of  these  innocent  ships  with  innocent  cargo  is, 
remember,  liable  to  be  blown  out  of  the  water  without  compensa- 
tion if  the  captor  can  induce  the  prize-court  subsequently  to 
believe  that  the  cargo  might  be  destined  for  the  use  of  the  hostile 
government  in  any  manner  whatsoever. 

The  sole  consolation  of  the  neutral  trader  would  be  to  know 
that  so  long  as  he  keeps  off  belligerent  ports  he  is  safe.  The 
hostile  cruisers,  with  their  enormous  powers  over  almost  every 
kind  of  cargo  except  raw  materials,  can  institute  a  virtual  "  paper 
blockade  "  of  the  enemy  coast,  and  cut  off  all  its  trade.  But  at 
least  the  ship  is  safe  which  is  going  to  a  neutral  country  ? 

Not  at  all.  If  the  omcial  commentary  on  the  Declaration  is 
correct  (and  the  Government  apologists  are  never  tired  of  telling 
us  that  it  is)  the  ibelligerent  cruiser  is  invested  with  authority 
over  every  cargo,  whithersoever  bound.  Her  commander  has 
only  to  say  that  he  does  not  believe  the  evidence  of  the  ship's 
papers  and  crew ;  if  he  proves  his  suspicions  he  succeeds  in 
condemning  her :  if  he  fails  to  do  so  he  gets  a  ship  and  cargo  and 
has  to  pay  for  them.  In  any  event  the  neutral  is  put  to  the 
grave  risks  of  litigation  under  difficulties. 

3.  We  are  told  that  the  doctrine  of  "  continuous  voyage  "  is 
definitely  rejected  for  those  innocent  goods  which  are  "  occasional 
contraband."  Indeed,  it  is  nothing  of  the  sort !  It  is  virtually 
recognised.  The  ground  of  condemnation,  in  the  case  of 
"  occasional "  contraband,  is  the  destination  of  the  goods  to 
government  use.  True,  it  is  stated  that  the  ship  must  be 
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bound  for  an  enemy  port ;  but  as  we  have  shown,  a  belligerent 
is  at  liberty  to  prove  that  the  ship  is  really  going  on  beyond 
her  ostensible  neutral  destination.  It  can  easily  be  seen  that 
a  neutral  port  close  to  belligerent  territory  would  find  its  trade 
annihilated. 

All  these  five  questions  of  suspicion  and  intention,  involving  a 
tremendous  array  of  most  expensive  evidence,  utterly  unknown 
to  the  old  Prize  Law,  which  took  the  ship's  own  account  as 
conclusive  unless  self-contradictory,  are  to  be  decided  by  what 
tribunal?  By  the  captor's  own  prize  court,  with  a  further 
expensive  appeal,  in  the  absence  of  all  effective  cross-examination, 
by  a  miscellaneous  crowd  of  judges  sitting  in  secret. 

If  such  a  system  is  tolerable  to  the  government,  it  only  needs 
explanation  to  be  rejected  by  the  country.  Kespectable  as  these 
foreign  jurists  may  be,  they  are  certain  to  be  permeated  in  large 
numbers  with  the  continental  idea  that  the  government  is 
presumably  right  and  the  private  trader  presumably  wrong. 

We  are  told,  however,  that  all  this  does  not  matter.  Certain 
countries,  seldom  particularised,  have  expressed  a  desire  to  sink 
ships,  to  treat  wheat  like  gunpowder,  to  assume  guilt  from 
guesses  and  to  impute  imaginary  destinations  to  ships  and  goods. 
In  the  face  of  these  cool  demands  we  are  supposed  to  be  obliged 
to  make  the  best  bargain  we  can.  Bad  may  be  the  best.  But 
we  must  put  up  with  it.  So  we  are  assured. 

When  we  come  to  examine  these  exaggerated  terrors,  they 
shrivel  up  into  nothing.  Never  a  single  cargo  of  food  has  been 
seized  as  contraband  and  confiscated  on  the  way  to  an  unblockaded 
commercial  port.  Never  a  single  neutral  ship  has  been  sunk. 
Even  in  the  classical  cases  of  the  Actceon  and  Felicity,  in  which 
the  captors'  own  court  held  that  such  an  act  can  never  be 
justified,  it  was  not  a  neutral  ship  which  was  sunk,  but  a  licensed 
enemy  ship. 

We  are  expected  to  be  impressed  by  the  action  of  France  in 
declaring  rice  contraband  in  the  course  of  her  operations  in  China 
in  1884-5.  That  astonishing  piece  of  effrontery  on  the  part  of 
Jules  Ferry  was  sufficiently  met  by  the  protests  of  Lord  Granville 
at  the  time.  How  can  this  out-of-the-way  case  be  cited  as  an 
authority,  when  all  that  happened  was  that  France  put  forward 
an  untenable  claim,  which  may  have  frightened  some  coasting 
vessels,  but  had  no  further  practical  effect  ?  Not  a  cargo  was 
seized  or  condemned.  The  carriage  of  rice  to  Chinese  ports  must 
obviously  be  an  affair  of  coasting  trade ;  one  does  not  send  rice 
from  Europe  to  China  !  Coasting  junks  may  have  been  deterred 
from  sailing  by  the  French  threats  ;  but  it  has  yet  to  be  proved 
that  threats  are  a  source  of  law.  Lord  Granville  had  no  time  to 
translate  his  protests  into  an  assurance  of  safety  to  the  rice-ships ; 
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the  war — which  was  not  at  first  supposed  to  be  a  war — was  over 
in  a  few  weeks.  The  errors  regarding  International  Law  which 
Ferry  displayed  at  the  time  are  sufficiently  remarkable ;  he  affected 
to  be  at  peace  with  China  while  bombarding  her  forts  and 
blockading  harbours.  Presumably  we  are  to  accept  these  absurdi- 
ties also  as  matters  for  a  friendly  compromise ! 

But  Prince  Bismarck  declined  to  protest,  even  at  the  request  of 
some  merchants  in  Kiel !  Surely  fatuity  could  no  further  go,  than 
to  quote  an  obiter  dictum  of  an  eminent  statesman  as  conclusively 
settling  the  law  of  nations— or  rather  of  conclusively  unsettling 
it.  Prince  Bismarck  had  his  own  reasons  for  preferring  to  keep 
quiet.  What  he  chose  to  tell  the  Kiel  Chamber  of  Commerce 
does  not  interest  the  world. 

The  Eussian  destructions  and  attempted  confiscations  of  1904 
were  promptly  protested  against ;  if  the  protest  was  not  immedi- 
ately translated  into  action,  it  is  simply  because  the  Russians  gave 
assurances  which  were  accepted  as  satisfactory ;  and  the  whole 
subject  has  been  under  diplomatic  discussion  ever  since. 

Turn  to  the  matter  of  imaginary  conjectural  destinations, 
which  we  have  seen  the  Declaration  permits  to  be  inferred  with 
dangerous  freedom,  thus  rendering  no  ship  and  no  voyage  safe. 
We  find  in  history  only  three  cases  of  such  a  startling  departure 
from  the  rule  which  guarantees  safety  to  a  ship  which  does  not 
openly  commit  herself.  There  are  (1)  the  American  cases  of  the 
'sixties — decided  by  a  casting  vote,  vigorously  condemned  by 
British  jurists  and  most  continental  ones  ever  since,  and  never 
accepted  as  right  by  the  British  Government,  which  was  the  only 
one  damnified.  There  are  (2)  the  South  African  cases,  in  which 
we  paid  indemnities  to  the  German  ships  about  whose  supposed 
hostile  cargoes  we  had  made  guesses.  There  is  (3)  the  Doelwyk 
case,  in  which  a  Netherlands  ship  was  considered  liable  by  an 
Italian  court  on  the  strength  of  guesses  as  to  destination  to 
Abyssinia.  But  that  Italian  court  was  so  careless  of  prize  law, 
that  it  released  the  ship  because  the  war  was  over.  So  that  none 
of  the  three  instances  is  authoritative. 

The  alleged  right  to  destroy  has  even  less  foundation.  It  is 
based  on  nothing  more  substantial  than  the  fact  that  the  Naval 
Instructions  of  Japan,  the  United  States,  France  and  one  or  two 
other  countries,  regulate  the  destruction  of  prizes  without  being 
careful  to  express  that  it  is  hostile  prizes  that  are  alone  meant. 
It  was  not  necessary  to  express  it,  because  it  went  without  saying . 
Nobody  thought  of  destroying  a  neutral  prize.  Slender  indeed,  then, 
are  the  shreds  of  historical  ground  for  these  exaggerated  belligerent 
claims  which  we  have  discussed  at  length.  Bits  of  obiter  dicta, 
empty  threats,  discredited  cases,  are  strung  together,  and  a  scare- 
crow patched  up  from  the  fragments,  which  rustles  its  disjointed 
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limbs  and  flapping  sleeves  in  the  breeze  of  criticism,  a  laughing- 
stock to  beholders.  "  Let  us  take  away  the  nasty  thing,"  say 
the  Government,  "  and  substitute  a  nice,  strong  man-trap."  On 
the  contrary,  the  safe  and  sane  thing  to  do  is  to  cast  the 
scare-crow  away  to  the  rubbish-heap  ;  and  keep  clear  of  traps 
as  well. 

An  even  more  futile  reason  for  accepting  the  Declaration 
as  a  pis-aller  is  the  incredibly  foolish  allegation  that,  whatever 
international  law  may  be,  we  cannot  secure  its  observance  by 
belligerents,  except  at  the  excessive  cost  of  war.  How  are  we  to 
enforce  the  Declaration,  then?  Again  and  again  belligerents 
have  been  brought  to  book.  They  are  peculiarly  amenable  to 
reason,  because  they  must  necessarily  be  apprehensive  of  driving 
neutrals  into  the  opposite  camp.  To  go  no  further  back  than  the 
Japanese  War,  we  secured  the  release  of  the  Malacca  and  the 
arrest  of  the  Peterburg  and  Smolensk  by  the  ordinary  methods  of 
diplomacy.  We  are  at  this  moment  announcing  a  firm  determina- 
tion not  to  admit  the  Eussian  claim  to  exclude  us  from  the  White 
Sea.  We  secured  the  release  of  Mason  and  Slidell  in  1862.  We 
prevented  Frederick  the  Great  from  establishing  the  new  rule, 
"  Free  ships,  free  goods,"  in  1756.  It  is  certain  that  an  embargo 
on  Kussian  ships  would  have  elicited  prompt  satisfaction  for  the 
sinking  of  the  Knight  Commander  in  1904. 

We  have  said  nothing  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  Declaration 
may  hamper  an  island  Power  when  belligerent.  That  has  been 
so  forcibly  brought  before  the  public  by  Mr.  T.  G.  Bowles  that  it 
is  unnecessary  to  say  more  here.  He  has  also  shown  that  the 
ingenious  dilemma  constructed  by  the  Government  is  a  sophistry. 
The  dilemma  is  that  the  critics  of  the  Declaration  destroy  each 
other :  if  the  instrument  is  bad  for  belligerents  it  must  be  good 
for  neutrals,  and  vice  versa.  In  fact,  the  Declaration  is  bad  for 
an  island  power  in  either  case.  In  either  case  she  depends  on 
the  freedom  of  the  seas.  As  a  neutral  she  obviously  does.  Her 
ships  must  be  safe  and  the  ships  coming  to  her  ports  must  be 
safe.  As  a  belligerent  her  principal  interest  is  the  security  of  her 
supplies  from  overseas.  She  cannot,  like  her  enemy,  get  supplies 
overland.  So  that  she  is  injured  both  as  a  belligerent  and  a 
neutral  by  the  Declaration,  and  the  dilemma  disappears. 

Sometimes  it  is  assumed  that  the  supremacy  of  the  British 
Navy  in  war  renders  superfluous  any  legal  protection  for  our 
ships  and  our  trade  when  Great  Britain  is  unfortunately  a 
belligerent.  The  experience  of  the  United  States,  when  an  over- 
whelming superior  Power  was  obliged  to  see  its  mercantile  marine 
annihilated  through  the  activity  of  the  Alabama,  proves  the 
contrary.  Our  fleet  can  see  to  our  national  safety  :  our  real 
vulnerability  is  in  our  trade.  And  there  is  a  darker  and  more 
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vital  consideration.  Suppose  the  ironclad  fleet  temporarily 
crippled  after  a  fleet  action.  Worse :  suppose  it  defeated.  Are 
we  to  say  actum  est .  de  re  Britannica  ?  Or  are  Jarrow  and 
Clydebank  and  Barrow  and  Belfast  to  make  an  effort  to  re- 
cuperate ?  If  they  are — and  who  is  to  proclaim  that  they  will 
not  be  ready  ? — the  safe  supply  of  food,  timber,  electric  plant  and 
the  like  must  be  of  incalculable  importance. 

On  all  grounds,  then,  patriotic  Britons  may  unite  with 
cosmopolitan  humanitarians  in  supporting  Professor  Holland's 
reasonable  plea  for  reconsideration.  The  instrument  was  drafted 
after  a  secret  and  comparatively  short  discussion.  Surely  an 
open  and  searching  inquiry,  whether  by  Royal  Commission  or 
otherwise,  is  a  modest  demand  to  be  made  on  behalf  of  the  great 
interests  of  British  shipping  and  British  national  security. 

T.  BATY. 
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FOREIGN   AFFAIRS 

BY    EDWARD    DICEY,    C.B. 
THE  CROWN  PRINCE  OF  GERMANY 

OF  all  the  guests  who  came  over  for  the  Coronation  none 
made  a  more  favourable  impression  on  the  British  public  than 
the  Crown  Prince  of  Germany.  This  was  particularly  noticeable 
in  the  procession  to  and  from  the  Abbey.  Cheer  after  cheer 
greeted  the  Heir-apparent  to  the  Throne  of  the  German 
Empire.  His  natural  manner,  his  desire  to  please  and  be 
pleased  attracted  the  British  people,  while  his  close  kinship  with 
the  King  was  an  additional  link  in  the  chain  of  his  popularity. 

The  Crown  Princess  was  also  a  special  favourite.  Both 
appeared  to  enjoy  themselves  thoroughly  and  to  appreciate  the 
attention  they  attracted.  Certainly  their  visit  was  most  opportune, 
and  the  genial  manner  of  the  Crown  Prince  will  not  soon  be 
forgotten.  It  is  not  often  that  a  foreign  prince  takes  such  a  hold 
on  the  people  of  this  country,  and  this  fact  alone  is  a  happy 
augury  of  a  better  understanding  between  the  two  nationalities. 
I  trust  it  may  not  be  long  before  the  Crown  Prince  of  Germany 
pays  us  another  visit.  The  more  we  see  of  him  the  more  we 
shall  like  him,  and  in  these  days  it  is  well  that  the  people  of  both 
countries  should  get  to  know  at  an  early  age  their  future  rulers. 
The  stay  of  the  German  Emperor  amongst  us  was  not  without 
effect,  and  the  sojourn  of  His  Majesty's  son  and  heir  coming  so 
soon  as  it  did  after  that  of  his  father  has  greatly  enhanced  the 
warmth  of  the  after-glow. 

THE  SITUATION  IN  MOROCCO 

The  occupation  of  Alcazar  by  a  Spanish  force  has  given  rise 
to  much  perturbation  on  the  part  of  the  Signatory  Powers  to  the 
Algeciras  Act.  France  especially  resents  what  she  regards  as  an 
open  breach  of  her  Treaty  rights,  and  has  not  failed  to  convey  her 
views  to  Spain  in  the  clearest  possible  terms. 

Spain  has  retaliated  by  saying  she  is  only  following  the 
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example  of  France,  and  in  replying  to  the  report  that  Spain 
contemplates  further  occupations  in  Morocco,  including  Tangier, 
the  Spanish  Prime  Minister  tells  us  that  "  Spain  has  three 
objects  in  view — to  secure  the  tranquillity  of  the  whole  region  from 
Ceuta  to  Tetuan,  to  accomplish  a  similar  task  throughout  the 
district  between  Melilla  and  the  Muluya,  and  to  give  the  police 
force  at  Larache  such  material  support  as  might  enable  it 
adequately  to  fulfil  its  mission  there  and  at  Alcazar."  "  The 
Government,"  we  are  advised  by  the  same  authority,  "has  no 
other  intentions,  and  does  not  mean  to  occupy  either  Tetuan  or 
Arzila  or  Tangier.  With  regard  to  the  situation  at  Alcazar,  the 
presence  of  a  French  force  on  the  other  bank  of  the  river  Lucus 
shows  that  the  French,  too,  recognise  the  necessity  of  pre- 
cautionary measures."* 

In  these  circumstances  it  is  hardly  likely  that  Germany 
will  remain  content  to  see  the  trade,  if  not  the  territory  of 
Morocco  divided  between  France  and  Spain  without  making  a 
move  of  some  kind.  I  should  not  therefore  be  surprised  if  before 
many  days  have  elapsed  some  overt  action  is  not  taken  to  assert 
the  rights  of  Germany  in  Morocco.  It  has  transpired  that  before 
the  signing  of  the  Algeciras  Act,  a  secret  Treaty  was  entered  into 
between  France  and  Spain  delimiting  the  territory  of  the  Sultan 
of  Morocco  into  French  and  Spanish  spheres  of  influence  in  the 
event  of  the  collapse  of  the  Shereefian  authority.  But  according 
to  the  Temps  no  action  was  to  be  taken  by  Spain  without  France 
being  first  consulted.  Had  Spain  therefore  admitted  France  to  her 
confidence  as  far  as  France  was  concerned  no  difficulty  would 
have  arisen.  But  what  about  Germany  and  the  other  Signatory 
Powers  ?  A  secret  treaty  could  in  no  way  bind  them. 

This  timely  disclosure  places  France  in  an  unenviable  position. 
Evidently  her  aim  was  to  exclude  Germany  from  Morocco  at  all 
costs,  but  she  is  now  hoist  with  her  own  petard  and  it  would 
seem  must  give  some  further  explanation  regarding  the  occupa- 
tion of  Fez  by  French  troops.  As  I  said  at  the  time,  that 
occupation,  if  not  opposed  to  the  strict  letter,  was  quite  at 
variance  with  the  true  spirit  of  the  Act,  but  Germany  wisely  held 
her  hand.  While  not  approving  of  the  occupation,  she  respected 
the  diplomatic  excuse  put  forward  by  France.  Now  that  circum- 
stances have  made  public  property  of  the  secret  treaty  arrange- 
ments between  Spain  and  France,  the  veil  is  lifted,  and  we  have  a 
clearer  understanding  of  the  motive  power  that  led  France  to 
accept  the  Sultan's  invitation  to  Fez.  Nominally  it  was  to 
restore  order,  but  as  I  showed  in  my  last  article,  nothing  very 
much  out  of  the  normal  was  happening  at  the  capital ;  almost 
before  the  French  troops  arrived  the  tribes  retired,  and  the  much 
circulated  story  of  Europeans  in  danger  turned  out  to  be  a  myth. 

*  See  telegram  from  Times  correspondent  at  Madrid,  June  18. 
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The  sole  difference  between  the  action  of  France  in  going  to 
Fez  and  that  of  Spain  in  going  to  Alcazar  is,  that  in  the  one  case 
the  Sultan  was  willing,  and  in  the  other  he  was  not  consulted. 
Both  acts  in  themselves  constitute  an  infringement  of  Treaty 
obligations.  Already  France  is  beginning  to  fear  the  conse- 
quences of  her  temerity.  No  sooner  did  the  French  Government 
hear  of  Spain's  appearance  in  Morocco,  than  a  hasty  communica- 
tion was  drawn  up  and  addressed  to  the  Signatory  Powers  to  the 
Algeciras  Act. 

According  to  the  official  text  of  this  document  "  the  French 
Government  makes  known  the  relief  of  Fez  and  intimates  that 
the  military  operations  for  reducing  the  insurgents  to  submission 
will  be  confined  within  the  strictly  necessary  limits,  and  will 
not  be  extended  to  the  Berber  country  in  the  Atlas  region.  The 
assurance  is  added  that  General  Moinier  has  been  instructed  to 
expedite  the  formation  of  the  Shereefian  force  which  is  to  be  or- 
ganized, at  Mulai  Hand's  request,  in  order  that  the  French  troops 
may  be  withdrawn,  and  in  order  that  the  Sultan  may  be  left  to 
set  on  foot  the  reforms  for  which  the  Algeciras  Act  provides.  It 
is  declared  that  France  continues  to  be  guided  by  this  Act,  and 
that,  far  from  desiring  to  impair  the  integrity  of  Morocco,  French 
policy  is  consistently  endeavouring  to  enhance  the  Sultan's 
authority  and  to  restore  freedom  of  commerce,  which  the  in- 
surrection in  Morocco  had  imperilled."* 

France  appears  unduly  anxious  to  let  it  be  known  that 
she  intends  to  leave  Fez  earlier  than  was  at  first  contemplated. 
Indeed  it  would  seem  that  her  great  desire  is  to  get  away  at  once. 
One  cannot  help  thinking  that  France  is  beginning  to  see  her 
mistake.  She  went  rather  too  far,  and  but  for  Spain  her  plan 
might  perhaps  have  succeeded.  In  the  circumstances  it  is  hardly 
surprising  that  she  is  very  angry  with  Spain,  and  doubtless,  when 
Germany  appears  on  the  scene,  she  will  be  equally  angry  with 
Germany.  The  Act  of  Algeciras  is  no  longer  a  binding  document, 
and  things  will  revert  to  the  position  they  were  in  before  the 
settlement  was  arrived  at. 

Of  one  thing  I  am  very  certain,  this  country  is  not  going  to 
pull  the  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  for  France.  Such  diplomatic 
advice  as  we  think  fit  we  shall  undoubtedly  tender,  but  the 
question  of  "  diplomatic  support  "  will  have  to  remain  in  abeyance. 
We  are  not  intending  to  fall  out  with  Germany  to  keep  France  in 
the  commercial  saddle  in  Morocco,  and  we  certainly  are  not 
prepared  to  quarrel  with  Spain  because  that  power  claims  equal 
rights  with  France  in  Morocco.  Had  France  been  content  to 
await  events  her  position  was  a  strong  one.  Her  haste  to  obtain 
the  spoils  lest  they  should  fall  from  her  grasp  has  proved  her  un- 
doing. The  dignified  action  of  Germany  cannot  fail  to  commend 

*  See  telegram  from  Tijnes  correspondent  at  Paris,  June  18, 
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itself  to  all  the  Powers  other  than  France.  As  to  what  particular 
course  Germany  will  take  I  know  nothing,  but  it  is  open  to  her 
now  to  require  admission  to  the  spheres  of  influence  that  France 
fondly  supposed  she  was  nominally  going  to  divide  with  Spain, 
but  in  reality  to  keep  for  herself. 

Now  one  understands  the  eagerness  of  France  to  maintain  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Sultan  and  the  integrity  of  Morocco.  Without 
that  Spain  could  at  any  time  come  in  and  take  a  share  of  the  spoil. 
As  long  as  the  Sultan  remained  in  power,  however  nominal  his 
power  might  be,  France  was  free  to  act  alone.  With  the  Sultan's 
power  gone,  France  would  be  compelled  to  give  Spain  a  share  of 
the  plunder.  But  the  game  is  up,  and  with  the  expected  arrival 
of  Germany  in  Morocco,  affairs  in  that  country  will  have 
entered  upon  a  stage  most  interesting  to  the  student  of  inter- 
national politics. 

THE  REVOLT  OF  ALBANIA 

The  revolt  of  the  Albanians  against  Turkish  rule  was  not 
altogether  unexpected  ;  nevertheless,  the  actual  step  has  caused 
much  uneasiness  in  the  chancelleries  of  Europe,  and  unless 
matters  mend  we  shall  be  within  measurable  distance  of  a 
renewal  of  the  Near  Eastern  Question  and  its  accompanying  evil, 
the  intervention  of  the  Powers.  This  would,  indeed,  be  most 
regrettable  and  could  scarcely  fail  to  pave  the  way  for  a  further 
rising  in  the  Balkans.  On  all  grounds  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Turks  and  the  Albanians  will  come  to  terms  before  such  a  con- 
flagration arises.  No  one  can  throw  stones  either  at  this  country 
or  Germany  for  not  having  encouraged  the  new  regime  in  Turkey. 
Both  Governments  have  given  it  their  blessing,  and  if  individuals 
have  doubted  the  ability  of  the  Young  Turks  no  such  doubt  ever 
existed  in  the  minds  of  either  the  British  or  German  authorities. 
It  will  therefore  be  most  unfortunate  if  some  way  of  escape  can- 
not be  found  out  of  what  at  present  looks  very  much  like  chaos. 

An  opinion  prevails  in  some  circles  that  the  Albanians  are  a 
noble  race  of  men  fighting  for  their  independence  against  a 
grasping  and  cruel  Power  that  seeks  to  make  the  yoke  of  Albania 
heavier  than  she  can  bear.  One  remembers  something  of  the 
same  feeling  being  expressed  by  otherwise  friendly  Powers  when 
this  country  undertook  the  necessary  task  of  maintaining  British 
supremacy  in  South  Africa,  and  before  joining  in  the  attack  on 
Turkey  we  should  do  well  to  pause  and  consider  the  situation 
calmly  and  without  bias.  If  this  be  done  there  can  be  but  one 
result,  that  the  outcry  against  Turkey  cannot  be  justified  even  if 
the  Young  Turks  are  not  carrying  out  their  negotiations  with 
Albania  quite  in  the  wisest  manner.  One  cannot  blame  Turkey 
for  desiring  to  preserve  intact  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  if  the 
allegiance  of  the  Albanians  has  not  always  rested  on  a  firm  basis 
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the  elasticity  of  their  loyalty  offers  no  excuse  for  open  rebellion. 
Moreover,  it  is  an  open  secret  that  in  the  Crimean  War  many 
Albanian  chiefs  fought  under  the  Eussian  flag  against  the  com- 
bined forces  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Turkey. 

As  a  race  the  Albanians  are  not  of  a  peaceful  disposition. 
Strong  and  fearless  they  delight  in  fighting ;  the  men  carry 
arms  much  in  the  way  that  we  carry  walking  sticks.  There  is 
little  or  nojdiscipline ;  each  for  each,  and  all  for  all  appear  to  be 
their  mottoes.  And  scarce  wonder,  seeing  that  plunder  is  to  an 
Albanian  a  second  nature.  Bobbery  involves  him  in  no  particular 
disgrace,  in  fact,  most  Albanians  as  young  men  have  enjoyed 
membership  of  one  of  the  numerous  bands  of  robbers  that  infest 
the  mountains  of  their  native  country  of  Thessaly  and  Macedonia. 
They  are  excellent  fighting  men,  and  many  an  Albanian  has 
rendered  yeoman  service  to  the  different  Turkish  pashas,  who 
have  not  hesitated  to  employ  them  when  occasion  required.  In 
these  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  Albanians 
are  not  prone  to  fall  in  with  a  policy  of  "  peaceful  persuasion," 
a  hesitation  on  their  part  which  does  not  pass  unrecognised  by 
the  Turkish  Government,  and  goes  a  long  way  to  account  for 
what  is  regarded  by  some  critics  as  the  adoption  of  harsh 
measures  on  the  part  of  the  suzerain  power. 

That  the  Turks  have  made  mistakes  no  one  will  deny.  For 
instance,  I  have  it  on  excellent  authority  that  only  the  other  day 
they  attacked  and  destroyed  the  wrong  village.  A  mistake  of  this 
kind  is  apt  to  get  exaggerated  and  often  leads  to  an  altogether 
wrong  impression  obtaining  credence.  In  the  case  to  which 
allusion  is  made  the  inhabitants  were  presumably  innocent  of  the 
charge  that  was  brought  against  the  inhabitants  of  the  other 
village,  but  one  does  not  hear  of  any  reparation  being  made.  No 
one  will  defend  this  line  of  action ;  on  the  other  hand  one  must 
remember  that  the  campaign  in  Albania  is  a  guerilla  warfare,  and 
that  in  such  conditions  mistakes  are  far  more  excusable  than  would 
be  the  case  if  hostilities  were  of  the  more  usual  character.  The 
object  in  view  is  to  restore  order,  and  that  object  is  most  difficult 
of  attainment. 

With  a  laudable  desire  to  give  time  for  consideration  the 
Turks  concluded  an  armistice  with  the  Albanians,  but  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  on  the  part  of  the  Albanians  the 
armistice  was  not  observed  exactly  in  the  way  that  ordinary  armis- 
tices are.  It  is  claimed  for  the  Albanians  that  previous  experience 
rendered  them  suspicious  of  the  Imperial  clemency,  and  that 
they  required  some  more  definite  proof  of  reforms  being  carried 
out  than  the  mere  statements  of  the  Turkish  representatives. 
Particularly  do  they  resent  being  compelled  to  give  up  their 
arms.  Nor  is  it  at  all  an  easy  matter  for  the  Turks  to  put 
their  request  in  this  respect  into  performance.  One  day  an 
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Albanian  is  armed ;  another  day  his  arms  disappear,  there  is 
no  trace  of  them.  Moreover,  to  disarm  themselves  and  to  come 
to  terms  afterwards  is  not  compatible  with  the  Albanian  method 
of  concluding  a  bargain,  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  if  Turkey 
insists  on  this  as  a  preliminary  to  the  granting  of  concessions 
hostilities  will  continue. 

That  fighting  has  gone  on  during  the  period  assigned  to 
the  armistice  must  I  think  be  admitted  ;  it  could  hardly  be 
otherwise  in  a  campaign  of  this  kind.  But  that  is  no  excuse 
for  casting  all  the  blame  on  Turkey.  Still  it  is  an  old  and 
true  saying  that  there  is  no  smoke  without  fire.  In  view  of 
what  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  Turkish  excesses,  it 
seems  only  fair  to  give  the  official  statement  issued  by  the 
Turkish  Embassy  denying  the  accusation  that  the  Turkish  troops 
have  wantonly  violated  the  condition  of  the  armistice.  It 
runs  thus : 

Since  the  issue  of  the  proclamation  by  Torgut  Shevket 
Pasha,  the  insurgents  have  twice  attacked  the  Imperial 
troops.  First,  the  insurgents  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  Sem  attacked  an  Ottoman  battalion  at  Proja  and  were 
repulsed.  Secondly,  on  the  night  of  June  20-21,  together 
with  Montenegrins,  the  insurgents  opened  fire  on  Turkish 
soldiers  near  Kapse,  and  were  equally  repulsed.  There  is 
consequently  every  reason  to  warrant  a  flat  contradiction 
of  the  news  that  has  been  published  concerning  a  violation 
of  the  armistice  by  the  Imperial  troops. 

Further,  since  Shevket  Pasha's  proclamation,  depreda- 
tions of  private  residences  have  been  committed,  and  an 
official  inquiry,  supported  by  the  testimony  of  the  Christian  in- 
habitants of  Kastrat  and  Bratoch,  has  elicited  and  established 
the  fact  that  the  furniture  and  windows  of  churches  in  those 
two  localities  were  destroyed  by  the  insurgents  themselves 
with  the  object  of  creating  difficulties  for  the  authorities  and 
the  Imperial  Government. 

If  several  houses  were  destroyed  in  the  course  of  military 
operations,  it  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  insurgents  used 
those  houses  as  suitable  forts  from  which  to  direct  the  fire 
of  their  rifles  upon  the  Turkish  soldiers.  Other  houses  were 
destroyed  and  set  ablaze  by  the  insurgents  themselves,  either 
because  the  occupants  refused  to  side  with  them  or  to 
cunningly  attribute  these  depredations  to  the  Imperial  troops. 
These  facts  are  clearly  established  by  the  evidence  of  the 
non-insurgent  Christian  inhabitants. 

As  for  reports  concerning  murders  of  women  and  children 
by  the  Ottoman  troops,  the  Imperial  authorities  and  General 
Shevket  Pasha  energetically  protest  against  such  base  and 
calumnious  accusations,  which  have  been  put  in  circulation 
with  the  object  of  discrediting  the  Ottoman  Army,  for  it  is  a 
fact  that,  before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  the  insurgents 
had  taken  good  care  to  send  their  wives  and  children  across 
into  Montenegro,  which  had  provided  them  with  an  ample 
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supply  of  arms  and  ammunition  to  sustain,  if  necessary,  a 
fight  to  the  finish. 

As  for  the  participation  of  Montenegrins,  it  is  established 
by  the  fact  that  in  all  encounters  with  the  insurgents  the 
Imperial  troops  have  found  on  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
and  wounded  arms  and  ammunition  stamped  with  the  Eoyal 
Cipher  of  Montenegro  and  Montenegrin  rifles,  and  it  also 
very  often  happened  that  the  Montenegrins  outnumbered  the 
Malissoris. 

All  the  reports  coming  from  biassed  and  interested  sources 
can  have  for  sole  object  a  malicious  misrepresentation  of  the 
facts  in  order  to  move  public  opinion  in  Europe.  They  are 
at  the  same  time  a  supreme  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
insurgents,  who,  together  with  their  adherents,  are  now 
hemmed  in  by  the  Imperial  troops,  to  seek  the  sympathy  of 
the  foreigner,  in  spite  of  all  the  measures  of  clemency 
and  the  assurance  of  a  general  amnesty  by  the  Imperial 
Government.* 

Certainly  the  part  played  by  the  Montenegrins  is  not  altogether 
free  from  blame,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  the  sug- 
gestion that,  but  for  the  assistance  rendered  by  Montenegro  in 
the  early  stage  of  the  revolt,  things  would  not  have  gone  as  far 
as  they  have  done.  Without  making  any  definite  statement 
with  regard  to  the  appeals  which  have  been  made  to  foreign 
Powers,  it  is  an  open  secret  that  those  appeals,  if  they  did  not 
have  their  genesis  in  Montenegro,  were  fostered  and  encouraged 
in  that  country.  It  is  understood  that  King  Nicholas  has  been 
urged  to  use  his  influence  on  the  part  of  Turkey  to  bring  the 
revolt  to  an  end.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not  it  does  not  appear 
that  His  Majesty  has  exercised  his  influence  in  the  way 
indicated. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  prevent  an  outbreak  in  the  Balkans, 
and  that  is  to  keep  Turkey  strong.  To  range  the  Powers  on  the 
side  of  Albania  would  be  detrimental  to  the  peace  of  Europe. 
It  is  therefore  much  to  be  regretted  that  Turkey  does  not  manage 
to  quell  the  revolt,  and  it  is  equally  to  be  regretted  that  exaggerated 
reports  of  Turkish  excesses,  should  receive  the  prominence  they 
are  doing.  After  all  the  backing  that  has  been  given  to  the  new 
regime  in  Turkey,  for  the  Powers  to  intervene  collectively  would 
be  most  disastrous.  •  It  would  ruin  Turkey's  prestige  and  place 
all  the  fat  in  the  fire.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  all  the  abuse 
of  Turkey  that  is  now  going  on  is  a  tactical  error,  and  that  every 
effort  should  be  made  on  the  one  hand  to  induce  the  Albanians 
to  heal  their  differences  with  the  imperial  authorities  and  on  the 
other,  with  the  Turks  to  avoid  mistakes  that  cannot  fail  to  lead 
to  a  wrongful  judgment  being  passed  on  their  actions. 

EDWABD  DICEY. 

*  See  Times,  June  27. 
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AUSTRALIAN    NAVAL    DEFENCE 

BY  F.   A.   W.   GISBORNE 

THE  report  on  the  all-important  subject  of  Naval  Defence, 
recently  submitted  by  Admiral  Henderson  to  the  Commonwealth 
Government,  is  a  fitting  sequel  to  that  dealing  with  military 
preparation  previously  supplied  by  Field-Marshal  Viscount 
Kitchener.  The  document  itself  is  of  great  length,  and  contains 
much  technical  matter  intelligible  only  to  naval  experts.  With 
what  is  caviare  to  the  unprofessional  palate  it  is  not  now  proposed 
to  deal.  Important  as  details  connected  with  ranks  and  ratings, 
equipments  of  various  kinds,  naval  establishments,  periods  and 
methods  of  training,  and  terms  of  service,  are,  their  interest  to 
the  ordinary  layman  is  but  slight.  The  portentous  mass  of 
technicalities  embodied  in  the  report  and  its  various  appendices 
may,  therefore,  in  the  court  of  unprofessional  criticism,  be 
pronounced  ultra  vires;  and  the  calculations  and  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  distinguished  officer  responsible  for  these 
necessary  but  rather  bewildering  details  must  be  unquestioningly 
accepted. 

In  the  preamble  to  the  report  Admiral  Henderson,  by  way  of 
foundation,  formulates  certain  rules  and  conditions  relating  to 
the  whole  subject  of  Imperial  Defence.  He  accepts  as  axiomatic 
the  statement  of  Lord  Kitchener  that  "  the  Empire's  existence 
depends  primarily  upon  the  maintenance  of  adequate  and  efficient 
naval  forces."  He  quotes  also  the  lengthy  paragraph  of  the 
Field-Marshal's  Memorandum,  in  which  emphasis  is  laid  on  the 
possibility  of  an  occasion  arising  when,  owing  to  the  dispersion 
of  the  British  squadrons,  an  enemy  might  gain  a  local  and 
temporary  sea  supremacy,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  inflict 
serious  injury  on  some  portion  of  the  Empire  whose  land 
forces  were  inadequate  to  resist  attack.  He  thus  associates 
himself  with  Lord  Kitchener's  recommendations,  and  indirectly 
warns  the  Government  and  people  of  the  Commonwealth  that 
complete  security  requires  effective  preparation  on  land  as  well  as 
sea.  The  sailor  needs  the  assistance  of  the  soldier,  and  vice 
versa.  The  reminder  is  necessary,  for  there  are  still  a  few — 
fortunately  not  many — politicians  in  Australia  who,  like  anti- 
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militarists  elsewhere,  are  inclined  to  delude  themselves  into  the 
belief  that  they  can  slumber  peacefully  in  their  beds  so  long  as 
a  certain  number  of  armed  vessels  patrol  the  adjacent  seas.  The 
joint  authority  of  such  competent  judges  as  Lord  Kitchener  and 
Admiral  Henderson  will,  it  may  be  hoped,  suffice  to  impress  on 
the  minds  of  these  complacent  optimists  certain  elementary 
truths  of  strategy,  whose  neglect  must  always  bring  disaster. 
Without  a  sufficient  fleet  Australian  commerce  must  always  be 
in  jeopardy.  Without  a  sufficient  army  Australian  territory 
must  always  be  in  danger  of  conquest  by  a  powerful  enemy.  To 
combine  territorial  integrity  with  maritime  security  the  harmoni- 
ous cooperation  of  both  land  and  sea  forces  is  required. 

"  Being  girt  by  the  sea  and  having  no  inland  frontiers  to 
protect  Australia  is  compelled  to  regard  the  sea  itself  as  her  first 
and  natural  line  of  defence."  A  glance  at  the  map  is  enough  to 
confirm  the  truth  of  this  observation.  But  the  task  of  defending 
a  frontier  exceeding  10,000  miles  in  length  would  be  difficult  for 
even  the  most  populous  country  and  the  most  martial  race.  For 
Australia  with  her  sparse  and  widely-scattered  population  it  is  an 
impossible  one ;  and  recognising  this  fact,  Admiral  Henderson 
regards  the  creation  of  a  local  fleet  adequate  in  itself  to  the 
protection  of  the  Australian  coasts  as  outside  the  purview  of  his 
report.  He  contemplates  only  the  development  of  a  naval  force 
that  i  would  represent  the  Commonwealth's  just  proportionate 
contribution  to  the  sea-power  of  the  Empire.  "  The  burden  now 
borne  almost  entirely  by  the  Mother  Country,"  to  use  the 
Admiral's  pointed  expression,  should  be  fairly  apportioned  among 
the  partners  in  the  Empire.  The  fleet  whose  gradual  construc- 
tion he  recommends  will,  when  completed,  represent  Australia's 
fair  share  of  the  common  burden.  The  vessels  to  be  built  will 
constitute  not  so  much  an  Australian  navy  as  a  new  division  of 
the  Imperial  Fleet. 

Population  and  maritime  trade  Admiral  Henderson  naturally 
regards  as  the  essential  standards  of  contribution  to  Naval  Defence. 
He  takes  the  present  number  of  inhabitants  of  the  United  Kingdom 
as,  approximately,  ten  times  that  of  the  population  of  the  Common- 
wealth ;  and  reckoning  the  sum  provided  by  the  former  for  naval 
purposes  this  year  as  £40,000,000  (in  reality  the  amount,  according 
to  the  recently  published  estimates,  will  be  £44,392,500),  he  fixes 
Australia's  share  as  £4,000,000  for  the  present  year,  future  con- 
tributions to  increase  with  the  increase  of  population.  In  regard 
to  sea-borne  trade  the  total  value  of  the  exports  and  imports  of 
the  United  Kingdom  for  the  year  1909  is  quoted  as  £1,094,000,000, 
while  the  corresponding  amount  in  the  case  of  Australia  during 
the  same  period  is  stated  as  £162,000,000,  including  the  inter- 
state coastal  trade.  On  the  basis  of  over-sea  commerce  alone 
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Australia's  share  would  be  about  11  per  cent.,  on  that  of  total 
sea  trade  15  per  cent,  of  the  naval  expenditure  of  the  Mother 
Country.  The  population  basis,  thus,  is  more  favourable  to  the 
Commonwealth  than  one  confined  to  maritime  commerce,  and 
Admiral  Henderson  has  accepted  the  former  as  more  practicable 
and  equitable  than  the  latter.  For,  of  course,  it  must  be 
remembered  that,  although  the  average  amount  of  wealth  owned 
by  each  unit  of  the  Australian  population  probably  exceeds  that 
of  each  inhabitant  of  the  United  Kingdom,  taxpayers  in  the 
Commonwealth  have  to  meet  the  interest  on  an  enormous  debt 
due  to  outside  creditors,  and  also  have  to  find  large  and  temporarily 
unproductive  sums  with  a  view  to  the  development  of  the  resources 
of  a  vast  virgin  territory.  Great  Britain's  National  Debt  is 
mainly  held  by  her  own  citiziens,  and  she  has  no  transcontinental 
railways  to  construct,  no  lighthouses  to  erect  as  guides  to  the 
mariner  along  thousands  of  miles  of  dangerous  and  uninhabited 
coasts,  and  no  postal  and  telegraphic  facilities  to  provide  for  the 
benefit  of  the  scattered  dwellers  in  distant  solitudes.  For  various 
reasons,  too,  the  ordinary  charges  of  administration  are  higher  in 
a  young  country  than  in  an  old. 

The  question  of  finance  in  connection  with  the  carrying  out  of 
the  proposed  naval  scheme  will  be  reserved  for  later  consideration. 
The  fleet  whose  construction  Admiral  Henderson  recommends  is  to 
number  in  all  fifty-two  vessels.  These  will  include  eight  armoured 
and  ten  protected  cruisers,  eighteen  destroyers  twelve  sub- 
marines, three  depot  ships  for  flotillas  and  one  fleet  repair  ship. 
The  personnel  required  to  man  the  vessels  and  complete  the 
various  harbour  establishments  will  consist  approximately  of 
15,000  officers  and  men.  The  total  force  will  be  divided  into  two 
divisions,  the  Eastern  and  the  Western.  The  former,  consisting  of 
twenty-six  vessels,  will  have  its  main  base  for  cruisers  at  Sydney, 
with  sub-bases  at  Thursday  Island,  Townsville,  Port  Western, 
Port  Lincoln,  Hobart  and  Eiver  Tamar.  Port  Stephens  and 
Brisbane  are  recommended  as  principal  bases  for  the  submarine 
and  the  destroyer  flotillas  respectively.  The  latter,  also  consisting 
of  twenty-six  ships,  including  a  considerably  larger  proportion  of 
submarines  and  correspondingly  smaller  proportion  of  destroyers 
(a  difference  obviously  attributable  to  the  relative  insignificance  of 
the  volume  of  coastal  traffic  along  the  western  shores  of  the 
Australian  continent  as  compared  with  that  skirting  the  Pacific 
sea-board),  will  have  Freemantle  for  its  headquarters,  with  Port 
Darwin  and  Port  Western  as  sub-bases.  The  last  mentioned 
port,  and  Port  Lincoln,  will  also  serve  as  principal  bases  for  two 
of  the  three  western  submarine  flotillas,  the  third  being  based  on 
Freemantle.  Subsidiary  stations  will  be  fixed  at  Hobart,  Eiver 
Tamar,  Albany  and  Cone  Bay,  a  branch  of  King  Sound,  or 
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some  other    suitable    harbour  in   that  comparatively  unknown 
locality. 

Each  division  of  the  fleet  will  be  under  the  command  of  an 
admiral  or  commodore,  but  Admiral  Henderson  recommends  that 
there  shall  be  periodic  interchanges  of  vessels,  so  that  their  officers 
may  obtain  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  entire  sea  frontiers  they 
will  be  required  to  defend ;  and  that  at  least  once  a  year  the  two 
complete  divisions  shall  meet  to  engage  in  fleet  tactics  and  exer- 
cises. Hobart,  Jarvis  Bay  and  Port  Lincoln  are  suggested  as  the 
most  suitable  places  for  these  concentrations  during  the  summer 
months,  while  in  winter  manoauvres  will  be  practised  along  the 
northern  coasts.  Various  places  are  recommended  as  suitable  for 
recruiting  centres  and  sub-centres,  dep6ts,  wireless  telegraphy 
stations,  gunnery,  torpedo  and  cookery  schools,  barracks  and 
training  establishments,  Sydney,  owing  to  its  numerous  advan- 
tages for  these  purposes,  being  most  favoured.  Hobart,  however,  is 
particularly  recommended  as  the  site  for  the  future  Naval  College. 
Port  Western,  whose  vicinity  to  Melbourne  and  command  of  the 
chief  south-eastern  water-way  constitute  inportant  strategic  ad- 
vantages, will  also  become  a  centre  of  considerable  naval  activity, 
as  the  early  erection  there  of  barracks  designed  to  accommodate 
a  personnel  of  two  thousand  is  foreshadowed. 

In  framing  his  proposals  no  doubt  Admiral  Henderson  kept 
continually  in  mind  two  essential  facts,  whose  importance  can 
hardly  be  overrated.  The  most  vulnerable  portions  of  Australia 
are  the  least  populous,  while  the  most  populous  are  the  least  vul- 
nerable. An  attack  from  the  South  is  impossible,  and  from  the 
east  improbable,  seeing  that  no  South  American  State  is  likely  to 
undertake  any  aggressive  maritime  enterprises  for  a  very  long 
time  to  come,  and  the  wildest  chauvinist  in  the  United  States  has 
never  yet  proposed  the  conquest  of  Australia.  Europe  and  Asia 
are  the  only  two  continents  from  which  danger  is  to  be  appre- 
hended, and  the  most  cogent  reasons  can  be  given  to  support  the 
view  that  the  latter  is  most  to  be  dreaded  by  the  Commonwealth. 
To  the  swarming,  overcrowded  myriads  of  Asia,  Australia's 
Monroe  doctrine  is  a  standing  challenge,  and  her  fertile  but  un- 
occupied plains,  a  perpetual  temptation.  Perhaps,  if  there  be  a 
weak  point  in  Admiral  Henderson's  report,  it  lies — to  the  un- 
professional mind — in  the  apparent  inadequacy  of  the  protection 
assigned  to  the  northern  coast  of  ,the  continent.  A  northern 
division  based  on  Port  Darwin  with  sub-bases  at  Wyndham  and 
Thursday  Island  might  seem  to  be  the  natural  complement  of  the 
eastern  and  western  divisions ;  for  then  the  three  chief  naval  bases 
would  be  almost  equi-distant  one  from  another.  The  additional 
division  will,  no  doubt,  be  a  development  of  the  future.  Finan- 
cial necessities  imposing  a  limit  on  the  dimensions  of  Australia's 
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infant  navy,  Admiral  Henderson  probably  considered  it  better  to 
provide  for  two  fairly  strong  squadrons  than  for  three  weak  ones. 
In  emphasising  the  "urgent  necessity  of  establishing  railway 
communication  between  Port  Darwin  and  Freemantle  and  the 
centres  of  population,  manufactories  and  resources  which  are  re- 
quired for  the  maintenance  of  a  fleet,"  the  Admiral  reiterates  a 
warning  previously  given  by  Lord  Kitchener,  and  the  counsels  of 
two  such  eminent  exponents  of  military  and  naval  opinion  are 
not  likely  to  be  disregarded.  At  present  the  fact  is  indisputable 
that  the  withdrawal  of  the  British  fleet  from  Australian  waters 
would  leave  the  northern  and  north-western  shores  of  the  conti- 
nent at  the  mercy  of  even  a  third-rate  naval  power;  and  the 
occupation  of  such  places  as  Wyndham  and  Port  Darwin  by  alien 
invaders,  and  their  utilisation  as  channels  of  entry  and  settlement, 
might  inflict  a  mortal  wound  on  British  supremacy  in  the  conti- 
nent, and  bring  on  future  generations  of  its  white  inhabitants 
sorrows  more  bitter  and  enduring  than  fell  to  the  lot  of  Christian 
Spain  during  the  centuries  that  followed  the  landing  of  Tarik  and 
his  Arab  adventurers  at  the  close  of  the  Gothic  dominion. 

In  regard  to  cost,  Australia  is  likely  to  find  the  trident  a 
somewhat  expensive  weapon.  Briefly  summarised  the  total  cost 
of  the  fleet  whose  construction  is  recommended  will  amount  to 
£23,290,000,  exclusive  of  charges  for  renewals,  repairs  and  main- 
tenance. Of  this  sum,  £910,000  has  already  been  expended,  and 
an  additional  .£2,590,000  has  been  authorised  for  expenditure. 
The  period  of  construction  will  be  divided  into  four  eras,  the  first 
covering  seven  years,  and  the  remaining  three  five  years  each. 
Thus,  the  naval  machine  will  not  be  completed  and  in  full 
working  order,  granting  no  serious  interruption,  until  about  1934. 
During  the  currency  of  the  building  period,  twenty-two  vessels 
will  have  to  be  replaced  at  an  estimated  cost  of  nearly  £5,000,000. 
The  reserve  of  stores  necessary  for  the  fleet  is  calculated  to  cost 
another  £2,000,000,  exclusive  of  the  annual  expenditure  on  the 
stores  used ;  and  the  large  sums  just  mentioned,  together  with 
others  required  for  the  payment  of  personnel  and  the  provision  of 
various  naval  requisites,  will  be  distributed  over  the  full  term  of 
twenty-two  years.  The  initial  outlay  on  works  such  as  dockyards, 
barracks,  schools  and  other  accessories  is  not  taken  into  account, 
the  necessary  data  for  estimating  their  cost  not  being  available. 
Extras  of  the  kind  indicated  will  obviously  add  very  appreciably  to 
the  total  bill. 

During  the  first  era  terminating  in  1917  the  annual  expenditure 
for  all  purposes,  including  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  the 
vessels  enumerated  in  the  programme  and  payment  of  their 
personnel,  is  set  down  as  £3,000,000.  During  the  second  as 
£4,000,000 ;  during  third  as  £4,500,000 ;  and  during  the  fourth  as 
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£5,000,000.  No  doubt,  after  the  close  of  the  last  lustrum,  pace 
Messrs.  Carnegie  and  Stead,  yet  heavier  yearly  additions  will  have 
to  be  borne  owing  to  the  obsolescence  of  the  greater  portion  of  the 
original  fleet,  and  the  probable  increasing  cost  of  the  steel-clad 
leviathans  of  the  future.  Even  on  the  unlikely  assumption 
that  the  British  Empire  will  remain  unassailed  for  the  next 
twenty-two  years,  the  Australian  taxpayer  must  expect  to  have  to 
find  during  that  period  a  minimum  sum  amounting  to  nearly 
£90,000,000  in  addition  to  the  heavy  charges  he  has  already  to 
meet.  The  prospect  to  him  is  distressful.  Unless  Providence 
should  send  to  Australia  flocks  of  American  millionaires  whose 
golden  fleeces  might  be  subjected  to  the  shears  of  the  tax  collector, 
a  distracted  Commonwealth  Treasurer  will  soon  have  to  engage 
in  a  search  for  the  Philosopher's  Stone.  Certainly  economies 
might  be  effected.  The  most  robust  of  the  old-age  pensioners 
might  be  transformed  into  stokers  and  jack-tars  and  sent  to  sea. 
The  projected  Federal  capital  might  be  removed  to  Spain — and 
left  there.  The  seven  governments  and  the  seven  separate  legisla- 
tures by  whose  costly  ministrations  the  Australian  citizen  is  at  least 
being  taught  the  wholesome  moral  lesson  that  it  is  more  blessed 
to  give  than  to  receive  might,  in  some  degree,  be  subjected  to  the 
rough  discipline  of  Colonel  Pride.  These  are  but  humble 
suggestions.  The  plain  truth  must  be  faced  that  economy  will 
sooner  or  later  have  to  be  practised  both  by  the  Commonwealth 
and  State  Governments  in  order  to  satisfy  the  first  of  all  needs, 
that  of  security ;  otherwise  the  cry  "  ad  arma  "  to  Australia  will 
mean  a  summons  to  the  court  of  bankruptcy. 

A  leading  Melbourne  journal  on  the  first  publication  of  Admiral 
Henderson's  report  exclaimed  in  artlessly  expressed  horror,  that 
it  was  a  "staggerer."  It  certainly  is  such  to  those  simple 
strategists  who  have  hitherto  believed,  or  affected  to  believe,  that 
Australian  integrity  could  be  assured  for  all  time  by  the  creation 
of  a  "  mosquito  "  fleet  consisting  of  a  few  score  torpedo  boats. 
The  confident  anticipation  that,  should  any  foreign  country  here- 
after be  so  audacious  as  to  launch  an  Armada  against  Australia, 
the  bed  of  the  Pacific  would  quickly  be  strewn  with  the  bones  of 
shattered  Dreadnoughts,  stung  to  death  by  swarms  of  marine 
insects  issuing  from  Australian  harbours,  has  sustained  a  severe 
shock.  The  dream  of  cheap  defence  has  vanished.  The  belief, 
also,  that  the  island  continent,  cradled  in  the  southern  seas  far 
remote  from  the  aggressive  nations  of  Europe,  might  hope  to  stand 
aloof  from  the  great  world-struggles  for  supremacy  is  no  longer 
entertained.  There  was  a  time  when  the  fatuous  and  ignoble 
suggestion  was  welcomed  in  some  quarters  that  Australia  might 
escape  the  perils  of  war,  should  Great  Britain  become  involved  in 
hostilities,  by  the  simple  expedient  of  declaring  her  neutrality. 
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That  time,  happily,  is  passed.  Every  patriotic  Australian 
welcomes  Admiral  Henderson's  declaration  that  the  enemy  of  the 
sea  power  of  the  Empire  is  necessarily  also  Australia's  enemy ;  and 
unreservedly  accepts  as  conclusive  his  clear  enunciation  of  the 
fundamental  laws  of  naval  strategy  as  applied  to  existing  con- 
ditions. "No  proof  is  required  to  support  the  authoritative 
assertion  that  the  loss  of  the  command  of  the  sea  by  the  British 
Empire  would  render  Australia  the  prey  of  the  strongest  maritime 
power.  In  insisting  on  the  "paramount  importance  of  unity  of 
control  in  war  of  all  the  naval  forces  of  the  Empire  "  the  Admiral 
adds  the  weight  of  his  authority  to  an  opinion  long  held  and 
expressed  by  the  most  respected  public  men  and  writers  in  the 
Commonwealth.  True,  there  are  yet  some  who  would  repay 
the  people  of  the  Mother-country  for  the  free  protection  so  long 
bestowed  by  limiting  the  operations  of  an  Australian  fleet  to 
Australian  waters.  True,  that  dubious  form  of  pride  which  does 
not  disdain  the  acceptance  of  an  obligation  but  only  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  it  yet  lingers  in  some  narrow  minds.  The  little 
Australian  is  still  inclined  to  practise  the  role  of  the  spoilt  boy, 
who  clings  to  his  father's  coat  tails  with  one  hand,  now  and  then 
administering  a  sly  pinprick,  while  with  the  other  he  throws  clods 
at  inoffensive  passers-by.  To  the  true  Australian  such  a  role 
seems  to  lack  alike  gratitude,  dignity  and  safety.  With  the 
approach  of  maturity  and  the  sense  of  responsibility  it  brings, 
Australian  public  opinion  is  learning  the  wholesome  lesson  that 
security  rests  upon  power,  and  that  in  intercourse  between  nations 
as  between  individuals  wisdom  and  self-respect  combine  to  urge 
the  strict  observance  of  the  Golden  Kule. 

In  a  speech  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  Pioneers'  Club  in 
Sydney  last  April,  Lord  Dudley  administered  a  timely  and 
vigorous  rebuke  to  the  spirit  of  selfish  parochialism  just  referred 
to.  "  That  the  interests  of  Australia  and  the  interests  of  the 
Mother-land  are  absolutely  bound  together,"  he  declared,  "is  a 
truth  which  cannot  be  doubted  or  questioned ;  and  it  passes  one's 
belief  that  anyone  can  be  so  small-minded  as  to  imagine  for  one 
moment  otherwise  than  that,  for  many  years  to  come  at  any  rate, 
the  best  way  that  Australia  can  help  herself  is  by  helping  the  old 
country  and  the  Empire.  Never  let  the  mistake  be  made  that 
these  armed  forces,  and  especially  the  navy,  should  be  tied  by 
the  apron  strings  to  Australia.  Never  let  the  mistake  be  made 
that  Australia  can  best  be  defended  by  confining  her  ships  to 
Australian  waters.  I  do  hope  it  will  always  be  remembered  that 
it  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  greatest  strategists  and  thinkers 
upon  these  matters  that  the  surest  and  quickest  way  of  defeating 
an  enemy  is  to  go  out  and  seek  him  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  if 
Australia,  in  the  foundation  of  her  new  navy,  imagines  that  her 
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shores  can  be  best  protected  by  retaining  her  ships  in  Australian 
waters,  the  greatest  mistake  that  can  be  made  will  be  made." 
The  impressive  warning  conveyed  in  the  last  sentence  by  the 
Governor-General  is,  of  course,  not  needed  by  anyone  possessed 
of  even  a  rudimentary  knowledge  of  naval  strategy  and  history. 
But  in  adding  his  authority  as  a  responsible  statesman  as  well  as 
a  man  of  wide  knowledge  and  experience  to  that  of  the  dis- 
tinguished naval  expert  who  has  recently  visited  Australia,  Lord 
Dudley  has  bestowed  a  signal  service  on  the  Commonwealth. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that,  possibly  with  some  slight 
modifications,  Admiral  Henderson's  masterly  and  elaborate  scheme 
of  naval  defence  will  be  adopted.  The  present  able  Minister  of 
Defence  aptly  remarked  before  his  departure  for  England  that 
it  was  no  use  consulting  a  skilled  physician  if  you  rejected  his 
prescription.  The  first  step  has  already  been  taken  in  the 
creation  of  a  Naval  Board  consisting  of  five  members,  the 
President  being  the  Minister  for  Defence,  and  the  first  of  the 
four  permanent  members  Bear-Admiral  Creswell,  an  officer 
who  previously  held  with  much  distinction  the  position  of 
Director  of  the  Commonwealth  naval  forces.  This  wise  measure 
will,  it  may  be  hoped,  be  followed  by  the  affiliation  of  the 
Australian  Naval  Board  to  the  British  Admiralty,  a  step  intro- 
ductory to  the  creation  of  an  Imperial  Council  of  War.  For 
that  is  the  one  thing  yet  needful.  The  machinery  for  joint 
action  in  the  event  of  war  is,  as  has  again  and  again  been  urged, 
still  imperfect :  there  is  too  much  light-hearted  optimism,  too 
much  dependence  on  voluntary  effort,  too  much  sentiment,  and 
far  too  little  business.  The  discussion  on  the  resolution  to  be 
moved  by  Sir  Joseph  Ward  at  the  Imperial  Conference  will 
be  followed  with  much  interest  and  anxiety  by  all  patriotic 
Britons.*  The  true  Imperial  spirit  shown  by  that  worthy 
successor  of  the  colonial  statesman  who,  in  the  highest  degree 
yet  attained,  combined  the  attributes  of  Imperialism  and 
Democracy,  the  late  lamented  Bichard  Seddon,  deserves  the 
warmest  admiration.  A  real  union  for  offensive  and  defensive 
purposes  between  Great  Britain  and  her  dependencies  based  on 
proportionate  contribution  to  the  support  of  an  Imperial  army 
and  navy  would  establish  the  Empire  on  a  rock  invincible 
against  all  storms  of  battle. 

"  The  condition  of  peaceableness  is  strength.  The  old  saying 
still  holds  good  that  the  weak  will  be  the  prey  of  the  strong." 
It  is  always  refreshing  to  read  the  manly  utterances  of  a  German 
statesman  in  this  sentimental  age,  and  the  two  brief  sentences 
just  quoted  from  the  remarkable  speech  recently  delivered  in  the 
Keichstag  by  Herr  Von  Bethmann-Hollweg  concisely  express 
*  This  article  was  written  and  in  type  before  the  Imperial  Conference  assembled, 
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the  stern  realities  of  national  as  well  as  individual  existence. 
The  cry  for  disarmament  and  arbitration  is  the  cry  of  degeneracy 
and  weakness.  It  ignores  also,  considerations  vital  to  the 
progress  of  the  human  race.  It  is  war,  as  has  recently  been 
shown  in  an  article  of  singular  merit  both  for  depth  of  thought 
and  felicity  of  phrase  contributed  by  Mr.  Harold  F.  Wyatt  to 
last  April's  number  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  that  is  the  great 
elevating  agency  among  the  peoples  of  the  world,  in  spite  of 
all  the  teachings  of  a  false  and  timorous  humanitarianism. 
Militancy  remains  the  true  test  of  national  fitness ;  courage, 
endurance  and  self-sacrifice  are  the  essential  virtues  of  the  race 
destined  to  triumph  because  most  worthy  to  survive.  Just  as 
some  of  the  highest  of  the  moral  qualities  have  been  found  in  a 
Bayard,  a  Havelock,  and  are  displayed  by  thousands  of  chivalrous 
soldiers  alive  to-day,  so  they  characterise  also  the  military  nation, 
and  prove  to  it  a  source  of  moral  elevation  as  well  as  physical 
strength. 

The  three  great  evils  which  threaten  the  British  Empire  to- 
day are  commercialism,  sentimentality  and  ultra-democracy.  The 
first  induces  an  overwhelming  absorption  in  money-seeking  and 
love  of  luxury,  attended  too  often  by  selfishness,  physical  and 
moral  deterioration  and  a  neglect  of  the  higher  social  and  civic 
duties.  The  life  is  more  than  meat ;  nations  cannot  live  by  bread 
alone.  That  spurious  kind  of  benevolence  destitute  of  knowledge 
and  judgment  which  we  call  sentimentality  is  the  direct  cause  of 
decadence.  It  ignores  the  facts  that  to  relieve  merited  suffering 
may  be  to  encourage  and  perpetuate  sin  ;  to  pamper  the  unworthy 
is  to  wrong  the  meritorious ;  to  bestow  indiscriminate  charity  on 
the  unfit  at  the  expense  of  the  fit  is  to  foster  the  tares  and 
choke  the  wheat.  Euin  irretrievable  must  follow  a  course  of 
policy  which  directly  defies  the  stern  yet  merciful  edicts  of 
Nature,  and  treats  the  vicious  and  the  degenerate  as  the  first 
objects  of  the  State's  care.  But  in  the  incessant  strife  of  nations, 
political  institutions  also  count  for  much.  A  nation  entirely 
subject  to  the  short-sighted,  erratic  rule  of  democratic  assemblies 
has  no  more  chance  of  ultimate  success  when  contending  against 
another  governed  by  wise  statesmen  than  a  man  who  is  drunk 
has  of  overcoming  another  who  is  sober.  Blackstone  in  assigning 
strength  as  the  chief  characteristic  of  monarchies,  and  wisdom  as 
that  of  aristocracies,  rather  cruelly  allotted  only  good  intentions 
as  the  portion  of  democracies  ;  and  even  Rousseau  in  this  latter 
respect  expressed  his  agreement  with  the  opinion  of  the  great 
jurist. 

A  trite  and  decidedly  blunt  saying  tells  us  whither,  in  the 
case  of  individuals,  good  intentions  may  lead  :  and  it  is  much  the 
same  with  nations,  The  aim  of  every  British  patriot  in 
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organising  the  immense  potential  resources  for  defence  and 
attack  of  the  British  Empire  should  be  to  combine  the  freedom 
and  energy  of  democracy  with  monarchical  unity  of  purpose  and 
aristocratic  wisdom,  resolution  and  prevision.  The  plans  of 
statesmen  and  strategists  should  not  be  imperilled  by  the  chance 
votes  of  ignorant  and  deluded  majorities.  Incompetence  must 
not  be  allowed  to  pass  judgment  on  competence.  Errors  that  in 
domestic  affairs  are  remediable  too  often  in  foreign  affairs  prove 
irremediable,  and  lead  to  the  gravest  calamities.  To  allow  the 
crew  to  dictate  to  the  captain  how  he  shall  navigate  the  ship  in 
calm  weather  is  unwise,  though  not  necessarily  dangerous ;  but 
when  the  sky  is  dark  with  clouds,  and  the  wind  and  sea  are  rising, 
such  folly  may  lead  to  destruction.  The  early  constitution  of  an 
Imperial  council  of  war,  or  some  efficient  body  endowed  with 
absolute  powers  of  control  over  all  Imperial  forces,  is  essential  to 
the  continuance  of  the  Empire.  Let  us  trust  serious  attention 
will  be  given  to  the  speedy  accomplishment  of  this  task,  and 
that  a  design  long  urged  by  some  of  the  ablest  naval  and  military 
authorities  will  at  length  reach  fruition. 

And  the  work  must  be  speedily  done,  or  it  will  be  too  late. 
Far  too  much  time  has  already  been  lost,  and  prudence  has  had 
but  a  scanty  hearing  amid  the  clamour  of  tongues.  Imperial 
preference,  improvement  of  means  of  communication,  and  other 
such  matters,  are  mere  trivialities  when  compared  with  the  vital 
question  of  safety.  Signs  familiar  to  the  historical  student  point 
unmistakably  to  the  rapid '"approach  of  the  time  when  the  British 
Empire  shall  be  put  to  the  final  test.  Those  "  ancestral  voices 
prophesying  war,"  heard  long  ago,  may  still  be  heard  to-day. 
The  very  intensity  of  the  universal  prayer  for  peace  betrays  the 
danger  of  war.  The  question  of  Jezebel,  so  often  asked,  is  as 
often  followed  by  the  answer  of  Jehu.  While  statesmen 
proclaim  friendship  in  the  senate  they  direct  the  continuous 
increase  of  warlike  preparation  from  the  cabinet.  While  we  hear 
the  coo  of  the  dove,  we  see  the  hawk  poised  aloft,  eager  to  strike 
his  prey.  Who  can  fail  to  discern  that  the  British  Empire 
embracing  within  its  ample  bounds  some  of  the  most  desirable 
regions  lin  the  world  must  of  necessity  excite  the  jealousy  and 
covetousness  of  ambitious  nations,  whose  territories  have  become 
too  small  for  their  inhabitants?  Who  can  be  so  simple  as  to 
believe  that  their  rulers  will  acquiesce  in  the  perpetuation  of  such 
a  state  of  things  ?  No  doubt,  temporary  and  precarious  peace 
could  be  purchased  by  unlimited  concessions  and  surrender.  But 
even  then  the  evil  day  would  only  be  postponed,  and,  when  it  came, 
the  pusillanimous  betrayers  of  an  Empire's  trust  would  enter  on 
the  conflict  with  shrinking  hearts  and  enfeebled  hands.  Bat  no 
true  Briton  would  purchase  peace  with  dishonour;  and  if  thQ 
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gage  of  battle  were  thrown  down,  his  manhood  and  patriotism 
would  urge  him  fearlessly  to  accept  the  challenge.  When  Attila 
of  old  summoned  his  martial  host  at  Chalons  to  the  "joys  of" 
battle  he  unconsciously  spoke,  not  as  a  savage  warrior,  but  as  a 
statesman  and  philosopher.  The  nation  whose  sons  obey  such 
a  summons  with  languor,  reluctance  or  timidity,  is  a  decadent 
nation  doomed  soon  to  pass  away.  Those  who  obey  it  with 
alacrity  and  ardour  bear  within  them  moral  forces  that,  wisely 
directed,  are  invincible.  Such  forces  exist  beyond  all  doubt  in 
full  potency  among  the  inhabitants  of  all  parts  of  the  British 
Empire  to-day,  but  the  machinery  of  organisation  is  still 
lamentably  weak  and  imperfect.  Here  lies  the  work  of  the  true 
Imperial  statesman.  Its  successful  accomplishment  will  win  for 
him,  and  those  associated  with  him,  an  honour  and  gratitude  that 
will  perish  only  with  the  British  name. 

F.  A.  W.  GISBOENE. 

TASMANIA,  May,  1911. 


PEDIGREE    CATTLE    FOR    RHODESIA 

WHAT  may  be  called  the  largest  exportation  of  pedigree  stock 
sent  to  South  Africa  at  any  one  time  has  just  been  consigned  to 
Southern  Rhodesia,  the  stock  being  purchased  by  the  Rhodesian 
administration  for  distribution  amongst  settlers  on  easy  terms  of 
payment.  The  animals  included  sixty  bulls,  fifteen  Shorthorns  of 
the  Coates  Herd  Book,  a  selection  from  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land's Alnwick  herd,  and  others  from  herds  noted  for  their 
dairy  properties.  All  the  bulls  successfully  passed  the  tuberculin 
test  as  required  by  the  Government.  Among  the  Herefords  were 
some  very  fine  animals,  including  two  from  the  King's  herd  at 
Windsor.  The  Sussex  stock  were  carefully  chosen  from  the  herds 
of  well-known  breeders. 
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THE  SITUATION  IN  EGYPT 

FAILURE  OF  THE   GOVERNMENT  POLICY 

MR.  KOOSEVELT'S  speech  at  the  Guildhall  last  year  on  British 
administration  in  Egypt  was  welcomed  by  every  European  resident 
in  that  country,  whether  of  British  or  other  nationality. 

The  open  condemnation  of  the  policy  followed  since  Lord 
Cromer's  resignation  was  not  pleasant  hearing,  but  coming  as  it 
did  from  the  late  President  of  the  United  States,  it  was  recog- 
nised that  the  criticism  was  made  in  a  friendly  spirit.  Sir 
Edward  Grey's  statements  in  the  House  of  Commons  following 
on  Mr.  Roosevelt's  speech,  were  also  well  received  in  Egypt,  and 
it  was  hoped  that  deeds  would  follow  words.  But  in  this 
we  were  sadly  disappointed.  The  statements  themselves  did 
not  amount  to  much.  There  was  naturally  no  admission 
that  Sir  Eldon  Gorst's  policy  had  proved  a  lamentable 
failure.  Nor  was  the  idea  of  Egyptian  autonomy  abandoned  ; 
the  Egyptian  Nationalists  were  merely  warned  that  any 
future  development  in  that  direction  would  largely  depend  on 
their  own  behaviour,  and  that  Great  Britain  was  not  to  be  hustled 
out  of  Egypt  by  the  action  of  a  seditious  minority  whose  pro- 
gramme included  assasination.  "  I  cannot  talk  any  more  about 
self-governing  institutions  in  Egypt  so  long  as  this  agitation 
against  British  occupation  continues,"  said  Sir  Edward  Grey. 
At  the  same  time  he  took  on  his  own  shoulders  all  responsibility 
for  Sir  Eldon  Gorst's  methods  and  their  results. 

Quite  recently  the  Egyptian  Gazette,  commenting  on  the 
situation,  said  : — 

The  fault  lies  at  the  door  of  the  present  Government  who  have  insisted  oa 
dictating  the  policy  to  be  followed.  Sir  Edward  Grey  in  his  speech  in  the 
House  of  Commons  last  June  deprived  us  of  any  hope  we  might  have  enter- 
tained in  the  possibility  of  a  strong  governor.  By  taking  the  responsibility  on 
his  own  shoulders  he  gave  us  to  understand  that  the  British  Agent  is  without 
responsibility  and  without  initiative  and  we  cannot  lightly  overrate  the 
importance  of  this  admission.* 

The  Foreign  Secretary  evidently  considers  that  the  policy  he 

*  Egyptian  Gazette,  May  18th,  1911. 
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has  imposed  on  Sir  Eldon  Gorst  is  still  the  right  one,  although  it 
received  an  unexpected  set-back  by  the  murder  of  Boutros  Pasha. 
That  foul  crime  came  as  a  shock  to  every  European  in  Egypt,  for 
it  showed  how  far  the  nationalists  were  prepared  to  go  in  order 
to  attain  their  ends,  and  the  occupying  power  was  justly 
condemned  for  allowing  nationalism  to  develop  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  render  such  a  crime  possible.  It  naturally  did  not  suit  the 
Government  that  the  word  fanaticism  should  be  coupled  with 
the  crime  which  they  preferred  to  attribute  to  political  motives. 
Yet  everyone  outside,  and  many  inside,  official  circles  in  Egypt, 
knew  perfectly  well  that  fanaticism  of  the  worst  kind  inspired 
the  deed.  If  Boutros  had  not  been  a  Christian  Copt  he  never 
would  have  been  assassinated. 

Much  was  expected  in  the  autumn  of  1910  when  the  British 
Agent  returned  to  his  post.  It  was  even  hoped  that  a  new  policy, 
based  on  the  old  lines  which  had  been  so  successful  in  Lord 
Cromer's  day,  would  be  inaugurated,  but  nothing  was  done  and 
we  drifted  along  on  the  old  course.  The  same  Nationalist 
Ministry  remained  in  power  with  some  slight  shuffling  of  port- 
folios, and  a  Christian  was  appointed  to  the  Ministry  of  Finance. 
I  would  ask  was  it  reasonable  to  expect  that  Mahommed  Said, 
the  Nationalist  Prime  Minister  of  the  spring  of  1910,  should 
have  changed  his  views  and  become  anti-nationalist  and  anglo- 
phile  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  ?  I  would  go  further  and 
ask,  was  it  fair  to  Sir  Eldon  Gorst  to  send  him  back  if  the  policy 
was  going  to  be  altered,  and  was  it  reasonable  to  expect  him  to 
inaugurate  any  real  change  ?  The  question  then  arises  whether  any 
change  was  ever  seriously  contemplated  by  the  Government.  If 
it  were,  then  both  the  Egyptian  Ministry  and  the  British  Minister 
were  being  placed  in  a  false  and  impossible  position.  The  British 
nation  had  been  roused  to  indignation  by  Mr.  Boosevelt's  speech 
and  they  had  to  be  appeased  for  the  moment.  Is  it  not  possible 
that  Sir  Edward  Grey's  speech  was  only  a  sop  thrown  to  them  ? 

In  recent  years  the  political  cry  has  been  that  we  are  only  in 
Egypt  to  teach  the  Egyptians  to  govern  themselves.  This  has 
been  so  dinned  into  our  ears  (in  his  last  report  Sir  Eldon  Gorst 
uses  the  words  ad  nauseam]  that  we  are  apt  to  believe  it  to  be 
true  and  to  forget  the  conditions  which  led  to  our  intervention  in 
the  country.  Yet  no  one,  I  venture  to  state,  will  dispute  Lord 
Milner's  accuracy  as  a  historian  of  the  early  days  of  the  occupation. 
"We  have  gone  to  Egypt,"  says  Lord  Milner,  "  professedly  with 
no  other  object  than  to  restore  order,  nor  can  there  be  the 
smallest  doubt  of  the  absolute  bona  fides  of  that  profession."  * 
He  says  nothing  about  our  mission  being  to  educate  the  Egyptians 
to  govern  themselves.  We  went  to  Egypt  to  restore  order,  we  have 

*  '  England  in  Egypt,'  Chap.  ii. 
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stayed  in  Egypt  because  we  could  not  decently  evacuate  it,  and 
because,  politically,  it  suited  us  to  stay.  Being  in  Egypt  it  is  our 
bounden  duty  to  give  good  government  to  the  country,  to  educate 
the  Egyptian,  and  so  far  as  his  capacities  and  expediency  allow, 
to  let  him  participate  in  the  government  of  his  country.  But 
this  is  a  very  different  matter  to  guiding  his  steps  along  the  road 
to  actual  autonomy,  and  then  as  a  logical  sequence,  evacuation 
of  the  country.  Has  any  advocate  of  Egyptian  autonomy  con- 
sidered what  the  result  of  such  a  policy  would  be,  for  I  would 
insist  on  the  fact  that  if  we  arrive  at  real  Egyptian  autonomy, 
evacuation  must  necessarily  follow.  It  would  be  impossible  for 
the  occupation  to  continue  and  for  the  British  Government  to 
wink  at  all  the  old  abuses  which  would  most  certainly  recur. 

We  must  not  hide  from  ourselves  the  plain  truth  that  the 
Egyptian  autonomy  spoken  of  to-day  means  the  Government  of 
Egypt  by  the  Moslem.  No  Christian  would  have  a  place  in  the 
Government  dreamt  of  by  the  Egyptian  Nationalist.  Autonomy 
then  being  established  and  evacuation  having  become  a  fait 
accompli,  I  would  further  ask  how  long  would  it  be  allowed  to 
last  ?  How  long  would  it  be  before  Turkey,  the  suzerain  power, 
would  step  in,  and  if  not  Turkey,  some  other  European  power  ? 
In  the  former  case  all  the  old  abuses  which  we  have  been 
endeavouring  to  eradicate  would  be  revived,  in  the  latter  the 
occupying  power  would  at  least  have  our  example  before  it,  and 
Egyptian  autonomy  would  be  doomed.  In  the  history  of 
oriental  nations,  there  are  many  cases  of  greatness  being 
arrived  at  under  a  great  despot,  but  there  is  not  one  example  of 
an  oriental  nation  governing  itself  on  the  modern  democratic 
principles  of  the  West.  Keal  Egyptian  autonomy  is  only  the 
dream  of  the  sentimental  enthusiast. 

Searching  all  round  for  excuses  for  the  failure  of  the  Govern- 
ment's policy  in  Egypt,  Sir  Eldon  Gorst  in  his  last  report 
attempts  to  rest  the  responsibility  of  initiating  the  idea  of 
Egyptian  autonomy  on  the  shoulders  of  his  distinguished  pre- 
decessor. He  writes  as  follows  : — 

But  as  will  be  seen  from  his  last  reports,  for  some  years  before  his  departure, 
Lord  Cromer  had  been  considering  what  steps  were  possible  for  the  purpose  of 
associating  the  Egyptians  more  directly  with  the  conduct  of  their  own  affairs. 

This  is  quite  true,  but  Lord  Cromer's  idea  of  Egyptian 
autonomy  was  very  different  from  the  Egyptian  autonomy 
towards  which  we  are  drifting  to-day.  Let  him  speak  for  him- 
self. In  '  Modern  Egypt,'  after  prefacing  his  remarks  by  the 
weighty  statement  so  apt  to  be  forgotten  that,  "  one  or  more 
generations  must  pass  away  before  the  question  (Egyptian 
autonomy)  can  be  even  usefully  discussed,"  he  goes  on  to  say  : — 
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The  only  real  Egyptian  autonomy  therefore  which  I  am  able  to  conceive  as 
either  practicable  or  capable  of  realisation  without  serious  injury  to  all  the 
interests  involved,  is  one  which  will  enable  all  the  dwellers  in  cosmopolitan 
Egypt,  be  they  Moslem  or  Christian,  European,  Asiatic  or  African,  to  be  fused 
into  one  self-governing  body.  That  it  may  take  years,  possibly  generations  to 
achieve  this  object  is  more  than  possible,  but  unless  it  can  be  achieved  any 
idea  of  autonomy  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  must  be  abandoned.* 

This  is  a  clear  pronouncement  and  it  should  once  and  for  all 
dispose  of  the  argument  that  Lord  Cromer  ever  initiated  a  policy 
which  was  to  reach  its  present  development  towards  autonomy 
by  a  Moslem  majority.  What  is  the  position  in  Egypt  to-day  ? 
It  is  true  the  total  effacement  of  the  English  official  is  not  so 
marked  as  it  was  three  years  ago,  when  he  was  "  to  learn  to  guide 
without  the  appearance  of  guiding  and  in  so  far  as  he  acquires 
this  quality  much  of  his  work  must  be  performed  in  the  back- 
ground where  his  labours  remain  unseen  and  unrecognised."  f 
A  programme  according  to  which  the  English  official  was  to 
efface  himself  completely,  an  impossible  position  if  British  prestige 
was  to  be  maintained  in  an  oriental  country.  This  has  been 
somewhat  modified ;  like  frightened  rabbits  the  English  officials 
of  those  days  were  instructed  to  retire  into  their  holes,  to-day 
they  have  emerged  but  are  still  sitting  at  the  mouths  of  their 
burrows.  Neither  the  English  nor  the  Egyptian  official  quite 
knows  where  he  is  and  neither  is  contented.  Only  recently  one 
of  the  Egyptian  Ministers  to  whom  I  appealed  to  settle  a  long 
outstanding  question,  remarked :  "  I  really  don't  know  who  is 
Minister,  whether  it  is  the  Adviser  or  myself."  I  feel  sure  he 
would  have  been  quite  satisfied  to  revert  to  the  old  regime  and 
take  orders  not  advice  from  his  adviser.  He  wanted  one  thing  or 
the  other  and  he  had  got  neither. 

The  Coptic  and  Mahomedan  Congresses  have  attracted  con- 
siderable interest  even  in  England.  It  is  stated  by  Sir  Eldon 
Gorst  that  the  former  "  did  not  claim  to  represent  more  than 
12,000  of  the  700,000  Copts  of  Egypt."  {  If  that  be  so,  why 
should  every  influence  of  the  British  Agency  have  been  brought 
to  bear  to  prevent  the  assembling  of  the  Congress  at  Assiout  ? 
for  the  views  of  such  an  insignificant  minority  need  not  have 
carried  any  great  weight.  The  British  Agency  failed  and  the 
Congress  assembled,  a  farce  which  does  not  tend  to  increase  British 
prestige,  for  the  word  failure  should  never  be  associated  with  the 
British  Agency  in  Egypt.  The  proceedings  and  resolutions  of 
the  rival  Mahomedan  Congress  were  watched  with  great  interest. 
All  the  Egyptian  Moderates  took  part  in  it,  the  extreme  Nation- 
alists held  aloof.  It  might  be  assumed  then  that  it  represented 

*  'Modern  Egypt.' 
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all  that  was  best  in  the  Egyptian  Mahomedan  world,  such  a 
body  as  would  govern  Egypt,  should  Egyptian  autonomy  ever  be 
arrived  at.  Unfortunately  the  Mahomedan  religion  does  not 
admit  of  moderate  views,  and  as  was  expected  every  resolution 
against  the  Copts  was  carried  unanimously. 

These  were  the  propositions  put  before  the  Congress  : — 

1.  Does  the  Congress  deem  it  possible  to  divide  political  rights  in  Egypt  into 

two  divisions  according  to  religious  creeds  ?  The  answer  was  unani- 
mously in  the  negative. 

Does  it  decide  that  the  Egyptian  nation  is  one  whole  and  incapable  of  being 
divided  with  respect  to  political  rights,  and  that  though  each  community  is 
free  to  follow  its  own  creed  yet  the  State  religion  is  one,  and  this  Islam  ? 
The  answer  was  yes. 

2.  Does  the  Congress  think  that  it  is  within  the  rights  of  any  community  to 

demand  Sunday-rest,  or  rest  on  any  other  day?     Answer. — No. 

Or  that  the  Congress  deems  one  day  for  rest  sufficient  and  that  day  Friday  ? 

Answer. — Yes. 

8.  Does  not  the  Congress  think  that  government  posts  should  be  given  according 
to  applicants'  worth  in  all  the  varied  meanings  of  that  word,  namely 
scientific,  administrative  and  moral  ? 

Here  there  was  an  uproar  of  voices,  all  speaking  at  the  same  time.  When 
this  finally  ceased  the  feeble  voice  of  Sheikh  Aly  Yousef  was  heard 
saying  that  admittance  to  government  posts  should  be  in  proportion  to 
numbers,  and  that  a  Copt  can  never  possess  sufficient  administrative 
worth  either  to  become  Moudir  or  Moawin,  or  to  hold  any  responsible 
position.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  these  words  pleased  the  audience 
immensely. 

4.  Does  not  the  Congress  think  that  the  Copts  have  already  more  than  their 

share  of  the  government  posts  ?     The  answer  was  unanimously  yes. 
Does  the  Congress  not  deem  it  necessary  to  draw  the  government's  attention 

to  the  fact  that  most  of  her  posts  are  occupied  by  Copts,  when  there  are 

capable  Moslems  to  fill  them  ?     Answer. — Yes. 
Should  not  the  government  be  urged  to  revive  the  permanent  committee  in 

connection  with  the  Ministry  of  Education  for  examining  all  candidates 

so   that  the   great  preponderance  of  Copts  should  not  happen  in  the 

future  ?     The  answer  was  again  in  the  affirmative. 

5.  Does  the  Congress  deem  any  change  in  the  system  of  election  necessary 

whereby  each  religious  community  should  have  its  own  electoral  sphere, 
or  that  the  present  system  is  good  and  satisfactory?  Answer. — The 
present  system  is  quite  satisfactory. 

6.  Does  the  Congress  agree  that  the  government  gives   each  religious  com- 

munity what  it  pays  into  the  councils  the  5  per  cent,  tax,  to  be  spent  by 

it  as  it  pleases  ?     Answer. — No. 
Does  not  the  Congress  think  that  the  Copts  enjoy  more  than  their  share  of 

education  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  and  to  what  they  pay  into  the 

treasury  ?     Answer. — Yes. 
Does  the  Congress  think  that  the  Copts  have  a  right  as  a  religious  party  to 

ask  the   government  to   subsidise  out  of  its   own  treasury  their  own 

communal  institutions  ?     Answer. — No.* 

Two    other    incidents    are    worth    recording.      A   would-be 
Mahomedan  reformer    proposed    that    the  Government   should 
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prohibit  polygamy  and  prevent  easy  divorce  as  far  as  possible. 
This  was  indignantly  rejected  by  the  Congress,  a  large  majority  of 
which  was  composed  of  aged  men  who  could  hardly  have  been  ex- 
pected to  take  an  active  interest  in  such  a  question.  The  other 
incident  was  the  proposal  to  found  a  National  Bank.  There  are 
many  excellent  and  old  established  banks  in  Egypt,  but  they  had 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Congress  one  great  defect.  They  were  managed 
by  Europeans  and  Christians.  A  National  bank,  that  is  to  say,  a 
bank  entirely  managed  by  Mahomedans,  was,  according  to  the 
Congress,  an  absolute  necessity.  There  was  a  slight  difficulty  as  to 
how  it  was  to  be  run  in  practice.  The  capital  was  to  be  £1,000,000, 
and  interest  being  contrary  to  the  precepts  of  the  Koran  the 
shareholders  and  founders  of  the  bank  were  to  provide  the  capital 
but  receive  no  interest.  This  was  the  first  proposal,  but  it  was 
apparently  even  too  much  for  Mahomedan  patriotism,  and  there 
is  now  a  talk  of  2£  per  cent,  interest  on  the  shares.  How  the 
precepts  of  the  Koran  and  the  working  of  the  bank  are  to  be 
reconciled  remains  to  be  seen.  Lastly,  in  a  great  assembly 
of  moderate  Mahomedans,  a  dignity  of  procedure  and  speech 
was  to  be  expected  if  only  as  affording  proof  to  the  outside 
world  of  the  fitness  of  Egypt,  that  is,  Moslem  Egypt,  for 
autonomy. 

A  word  regarding  the  order  and  discipline  of  the  Congress.  I  sent  you 
yesterday  a  very  short  account  of  the  tumult  and  disorder  which  reigned 
supreme  almost  through  the  whole  sitting.  Whenever  a  vote  was  taken  the 
congressists  started  to  gesticulate,  clamour,  stand  on  chairs,  and  shout  their 
arguments  for  or  against  the  measure  in  the  direction  of  the  chair.  Everyone 
spoke  at  the  same  time  and  consequently  no  one  was  heard.  Whenever  some- 
one by  dint  of  greater  vociferation  than  the  rest  gained  the  secretary's  eye  and 
started  to  speak,  his  sentence  would  be  cut  short  by  a  yell  from  the  audience  of 
no,  or  yes,  or  something  of  the  kind.  Three  secretaries  had  to  take  turns  in 
reading  the  propositions,  and  each  left  the  little  stand  speechless  and  utterly 
exhausted.  The  President  looked  annoyed  and  worried.  Once  he  stood  up  and 
said  something  to  the  audience  to  the  effect  that  if  this  confusion  was  continued 
he  would  leave.  At  another  time  he  asked  one  of  the  delegates  to  inform  the 
congressists  that  he  was  annoyed  by  all  this,  and  that  he  would  either  leave, 
or  close  the  meeting  if  it  was  not  stopped.* 

After  this  there  is  no  need  to  labour  the  argument  that  Egypt 
has  so  far  shown  herself  totally  unfit  for  self-government. 
"  What  is  required  in  Egypt,  apart  from  a  strong  British  Minister, 
is  that  we  should  put  an  end  to  our  present  anomalous  and 
illogical  position.  To  get  rid  of  the  Capitulations  and  to  declare 
a  form  of  Protectorate  would  be  the  best  thing,  and  it  certainly 
was  at  one  time  feasible.  If  it  be  now  impossible,  let  us  at  least 
be  honest  enough  to  proclaim  and  act  on  the  truth — that 
the  question  of  self-government  for  Egypt  lies  beyond  the 
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horizon  of  practical  politics — and  above  all,  let  us  have  done 
with  cant."  * 

Sir  Elden  Gorst's  report  for  1909  was  generally  interpreted 
as  a  confession  of  failure,  his  report  for  1910  is  a  defence  and 
apology  for  that  failure.  The  document  has  satisfied  no  one  in 
Egypt,  and  is  condemned  alike  by  the  European  and  native  press. 
It  is  chiefly  blamed  for  a  want  of  sincerity,  for  no  one  can  imagine 
that  Sir  Elden  Gorst  altogether  believes  what  he  writes.  Both 
Sir  Elden  Gorst  and  Sir  Paul  Harvey,  the  Financial  Adviser,  write 
as  if  the  Legislative  Council  and  the  General  Assembly  had  the 
final  say  in  all  questions  submitted  to  them.  The  Financial  Ad- 
viser deplores  the  rejection  of  the  Suez  Canal  Convention  which 
cost  Egypt  four  millions  and  incidentally  gave  him  and  the 
British  Agency  a  most  undeserved  snub.  But  why  was  the 
scheme  rejected  ?  Simply  because  we  had  not  the  strength  or 
courage  to  tell  the  General  Assembly  that  legally  their  opinion 
was  only  consultative,  that  their  advice  need  not  be  followed,  and 
that  the  Egyptian  Government  would  do  what  was  best  in  the 
interests  of  the  country. 

Our  present  policy  has  been  tried  long  enough  and  has  proved 
a  miserable  failure.  It  should  be  changed.  We  must  either 
govern  Egypt  as  Egypt  was  governed  in  the  days  of  Lord  Cromer 
to  the  great  benefit  of  the  country  and  its  people,  or  we  had  far 
better  go. 

Sir  Eldon  Gorst  is  somewhat  unnecessarily  severe  on  his 
critics.  For  example,  he  says  : 

To  abandon  the  present  system  because  a  small  section  of  the  population 
have  taken  up  an  attitude  of  violent  hostility  to  the  occupation,  and  to  rule  the 
Egyptians  with  a  "rod  of  iron  "  as  has  been  suggested  by  some  whose  know- 
ledge of  the  country  and  of  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  was  to  say  the  least 
extremely  superficial,  would  be  a  sad  confession  of  failure. f 

Who  has  suggested  to  rule  with  a  rod  of  iron  ?  Surely  this 
term  cannot  fairly  be  applied  to  Lord  Cromer's  system  of  govern- 
ment. The  country  needs  a  strong  consistent  Government,  and 
a  firm  hand  at  the  helm.  At  present  it  has  neither. 

CAIRO.    June  1911. 

A  DWELLER  IN  EGYPT. 

*  'The  Misgovernment  of  Egypt,'  by  Dr.  A.  J.  Butler,  Nineteenth  Century, 
October,  1910. 
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STORIES   OF   INDIAN   ART 

BY  PERCY  BROWN 

THE  general  conditions  under  which,  the  artistic  productions 
of  the  bazaars  of  India  are  prepared  are  now  comparatively  well 
known.  The  "  caste  system,"  the  "  trades  guilds "  and  the 
"  village  community  "  of  that  country  have  been  so  frequently 
described  that  the  design  and  manufacture  of  indigenous  Indian 
art  is  no  longer  a  mystery.  Museums,  filled  with  the  spoil  of  the 
East,  have  also  done  much  to  make  people  familiar  with  the  more 
sumptuous  industries,  while  examples  of  the  cheaper  and  more 
common  art  crafts  are  to  be  frequently  observed  decorating  the 
English  homes  of  rich  and  poor  alike.  And  in  the  latter  instance, 
no  doubt,  the  proud  owner  of  these  possessions  can  tell  that  the 
embossed  brass  bowl  came  from  Benares,  or  the  carved  ivory  tusk 
from  Delhi,  because  of  the  knowledge  all  classes  are  rapidly 
acquiring  of  the  Empire  over  the  Seas. 

To  many  of  these  collectors  of  the  Indian  workman's 
handicraft,  a  certain  pleasing  glamour  of  romance  surrounds  these 
objects  from  the  bazaars  of  Lucknow  or  Lahore  which  gives  them 
an  added  value  in  the  owner's  eyes.  Whether  due  to  the  clash 
of  arms,  the  luxuriance  of  art,  and  those  "bright  gods"  of  the 
Aryan  invasion  of  the  pre-historic  days,  or  the  fascinating  period 
of  the  Moghul  Emperors  when  the  country  revelled  in  gold  and 
glitter,  they  are  invested  with  a  charm  which  is  indefinable. 
Even  at  the  present  time,  when  railways  drive  their  unswerving 
ways  through  ancient  forts  and  palaces,  and  the  tombs  of  one 
age  are  utilised  as  Christian  churches  or  official  residences  in  a 
later  one,  the  atmosphere  of  world-old  traditions  still  clings  to  the 
Indian  artisan  and  his  arts  and  crafts.  A  closer  intercourse  with 
the  country  has  tended  to  bring  this  individual  somewhat  more 
into  focus,  and  has  also  led  to  an  increased  respect  for  his 
remarkable  and  ingenious  methods  and  processes,  now  that  these 
are  becoming  better  understood.  In  view  of  this  it  is  believed 
that  a  few  lesser  known  incidents — sidelights  thrown  on  various 
aspects  of  Indian  art — may  add  to  the  interest  that  has  already 
been  taken  in  this  subject. 
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It  is  usual  to  preface  any  account  of  an  Indian  art  with  the 
observation  that  its  origin  is  shrouded  in  the  mists  of  antiquity. 
This  in  many  cases,  as  proved  by  careful  investigations,  is 
moderately  correct,  but  in  one  or  two  notable  instances  is  not. 
As  an  example  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  what  is  now 
termed  the  "  oriental  carpet "  was  known  in  India  until  only  a 
few  years  before  England  became  first  acquainted  with  the 
country.  There  is  no  little  evidence  to  show  that  the  Emperor 
Akbar  in  the  sixteenth  century  A.D.  introduced  carpet- weaving  as 
a  new  manufacture,  and  brought  over  designs  and  weavers  from 
Persia  in  order  to  get  the  trade  started  in  India.  The  "  Great 
Moghul's  efforts  were  not  entirely  successful,  and  after  flourishing 
for  a  time  under  the  royal  patronage,  it  considerably  declined 
until  it  was  revived  by  a  very  recent  demand. 

To  those  who  possess  Indian  embroideries  it  may  interest  them 
to  know  that  most  of  these  are  not,  as  one  would  ordinarily 
assume,  produced  by  the  women  of  the  country,  but  by 
"  needlemen,"  a  special  caste  of  male  embroiderers  who  have  been 
solely  identified  with  this  trade  for  generations.  Exceptions, 
which  will  be  referred  to  later,  occur  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  but  this  essentially  feminine  occupation  is  mainly 
undertaken  by  the  male  sex.  In  the  native  States  of  Kathiawar, 
where  the  most  minute  stitch  is  to  be  found,  embroidery  is  done 
by  both  sexes,  but  the  work  of  the  men  is  even  locally  recognised 
as  the  best  that  the  district  can  produce.  The  fine  needlework  of 
Kashmir,  modern  examples  of  which  are  now  so  frequently  seen 
in  English  houses,  is  entirely  the  production  of  strapping  Kashmir 
Mussulmen,  whose  deft  fingers  have  for  centuries  produced  the 
most  intricate  woven  and  embroidered  fabrics.  It  affords  a 
subject  for  speculation,  whether  the  long  years  of  association  with 
this  art  and  its  feminising  influences  have  been  responsible  for 
this  stalwart,  handsome  individual  becoming  the  unmanly  and 
chicken-hearted  creature  of  the  present  day.  And  as  for  the 
women  of  Kashmir,  whose  beauty  has  been  extolled  in  prose  and 
verse,  it  is  now  no  secret  that  the  art  of  needlework  is  so  foreign 
to  their  sex,  that  it  is  quite  a  rare  thing  to  find  one  who  can  even 
thread  a  needle.  This  may  be,  however,  in  some  manner  due  to 
religious  prejudices,  as  in  many  quarters  the  art  of  the  embroiderer 
is  regarded  as  an  impure  one.  This  attitude,  however,  has  not 
been  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  except  by  one  authority  who 
states  that  it  may  be  due  to  the  supposed  unclean  habit  that  some 
needlemen  have  of  moistening  the  thread  with  the  tongue,  and 
the  custom  of  others  of  twisting  this  article  with  the  toes. 

One  of  the  principal  exceptions,  however,  to  embroidery  in 
India  being  regarded  as  belonging  entirely  to  man's  sphere,  is  the 
"  phulkari  "  or  "  flowering  "  work  of  the  Punjab.  The  word 
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"industry"  barely  applies  to  this  production  as  it  represents  the 
home  occupation  of  the  women  of  the  agricultural  classes,  and 
cannot  be  referred  to  as  a  trade  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word.  These  Ifabrics  of  an  Indian  red  cotton  ground,  heavily 
embroidered  with  geometrical  patterns  in  white  or  yellow  floss 
silk,  used  to  be  not  frequently  seen  as  furniture  draperies  or  piano 
covers  in  modern  drawing-rooms,  where  their  happy  colouring, 
like  all  true  Indian  schemes,  harmonised  with  the  occidental 
surroundings.  It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  English  room,  which  the 
phulkari  has  decorated,  to  the  little  mud  hut  in  "  the  Land  of  the 
Five  Bivers,"  where  the  wife  of  Tulsi  Das,  the  Jat  labourer, 
lovingly  prepared  it  during  the  long  winter  evenings  by  the  light 
of  a  flickering  "  cherag."  The  heavy  household  work  for  the  day 
having  been  done,  seated  on  a  low  string  chair — raised  only  a  few 
inches  from  the  ground — with  her  little  brown  baby  scrambling 
about  at  her  feet,  she  puts  in  daily  a  few  golden  yellow  stitches. 
The  correct  position  of  these  in  the  design  is  located  by  labori- 
ously counting  each  woven  thread  of  the  coarse  cotton j  ground 
fabric,  and  inserting  the  needle  each  time  according  to  this 
elaborate  calculation.  Slowly  the  pattern  progresses,  the 
embroiderer,  working  from  the  back  or  wrong  side  of  the  cotton 
ground,  has  not  the  small  pleasure  of  observing  the  design  develop 
under  her  fingers,  but  this  matters  little  to  a  mind  that  has  been 
nourished  on  patience  for  many  generations.  Then  one  eventful 
day  a  small  portion  only  remains  unfinished — one  little  square  cr 
fragment  of  a  border.  And  the  worker  completes  the  pattern, 
but  not,  as  one  would  expect,  with  the  yellow  colour  which  is  the 
sole  note  of  the  main  design  ;  but,  changing  her  thread,  she 
purposely  fills  in  this  small  space  with  a  blot  of  glaring  purple  or 
crimson,  screaming  out  by  itself  from  the  golden  gloss  of  the 
general  scheme.  This,  often  mistaken  by  the  uninitiated  for  an 
accident  or  oversight,  will  be  observed  in  all  true  "phulkaries," 
and  is  done  to  avert  the  curse  of  the  Evil  Eye,  for  it  is  not 
permitted  to  mankind  to  produce  a  flawless  thing  ;  some  fault  or 
defect  must  exist ;  the  work  of  God  only  is  perfect. 

One  of  the  most  inexplicable  art  processes  carried  on  in  India 
—one  of  the  many  extraordinary  methods  which  have  in  the 
course  of  time  been  evolved  by  the  artisan  in  his  desire  kfor 
decoration,  is  that  known  as  "  tie-dyeing."  It  is  a  style  of 
ornamentation  usually  applied  to  cotton  fabrics,  and  represents  a 
pattern  dyed  on  this  material  in  a  series  of  small  dots  or  circles. 
One  would  naturally  assume  that  a  design  worked  out  in  this 
manner  would  not  be  capable  of  much  elaboration — that  the 
workman  would  be  confined  to  comparatively  simple  scrolls  and 
similar  forms.  But  the  reverse  is  often  the  case,  as  many  of  the 
examples  depict  elephants  and  cavaliers,  chariots  and  horses, 
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musicians  and  dancing  girls,  all  drawn  in  outlines  formed  of 
innumerable  small  circles.  However,  the  method  adopted  by  the 
dyer  to  secure  'this  effect  is  the  most  astonishing  part  of  this 
industry,  as  each  minute  dot  is  obtained  by  the  cloth  being  tied 
up  into  a  knot  by  means  of  a  thread.  When  this  part  of  the 
process  is  complete — that  is,  the  fabric  being  tied  up  into  some 
thousands  of  knots — it  is  put  into  the  dye-pot.  The  knots  bound 
up  tightly  with  the  thread  resist  the  action  of  the  dye,  and 
ultimately,  when  the  colouring  process  is  complete,  this  thread  is 
removed,  revealing  a  small  undyed  white  spot,  the  thousands  of 
which  are  so  arranged  as  to  produce  the  desired  pattern.  No 
description,  however,  can  do  justice  to  this  process,  which, 
regarded  in  any  light,  is  possibly  one  of  the  most  remarkable  on 
record.  The  trade  is  not  a  small  one,  and  flourishes  in  many 
parts  of  India,  particularly  in  Bajputana.  The  story  of  this  art 
has  an  interesting  sequel.  It  has  been  explained  that  the  article 
is  a  cotton  cloth  and  the  pattern  appears  as  white  spots  on  a  red 
ground.  The  association  of  this  garment— for  it  forms  an  article 
of  clothing  worn  by  the  Hindu  working  classes — with  a  machine- 
made  production  in  England — the  special  property  of  the  British 
workman — may  seem  somewhat  remote,  but,  nevertheless,  it 
exists.  What  is  referred  to  is  the  red  and  white  spotted  hand- 
kerchief seen  in  the  hands  of  the  English  labourer  and  navvy — 
the  "  bandana."  Years  ago  a  number  of  Rajputana  coolies 
emigrated  to  Jamaica,  taking  with  them  their  tie-dyed  shawls 
and  turbans.  Examples  of  these  eventually  found  their  way  to 
England,  where,  owing  to  a  demand,  these  spotted  patterns  were 
reproduced  in  the  mills  of  Manchester.  Later  the  same  style  of 
design  with  certain  modifications  was  introduced  by  the  Man- 
chester manufacturers  into  common  articles  for  local  use,  hence 
the  "  bandana "  handkerchief,  from  the  Hindustani  word 
"  bandna,"  to  tie. 

The  religious  objections  on  the  part  of  the  orthodox  Mussul- 
man to  representations  of  any  living  thing  are  well  known, 
although  many  notable  instances  are  forthcoming  of  this  restric- 
tion being  treated  with  scant  ceremony,  when  the  real  artistic 
passion  asserted  itself.  The  Emperor  Jahangir's  encouragement 
of  miniature  portraiture  is  one  of  these,  but  it  may  be  argued  his 
general  character  was  not  exactly  orthodox.  That  this  scruple  is 
still  in  evidence,  the  following  incident  will  prove.  On  the  door- 
way to  a  small  mosque  in  the  Punjab  was  carved  in  wood  a 
common  Indian  border — a  repeating  pattern  of  a  spiral  of  foliage 
alternating  with  a  figure  of  a  bird.  The  execution  indicated  that 
the  work  was  comparatively  new — the  building  having  been 
recently  restored — but  a  close  observation  of  the  carving  revealed 
that  the  head  of  each  bird  had  been  removed  by  a  blow  of  the 
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chisel.  An  old  greybeard  standing  by,  readily  explained  this 
curious  mutilation.  The  carving  was  the  handiwork  of  the  village 
carpenter,  who  happened  to  be  a  Hindu,  and  naturally  confined 
himself  to  his  traditional  design.  On  the  completion  of  the 
commission,  an  inspection  of  the  work  by  the  elders  of  the  mosque 
followed.  All  was  approved,  with  the  exception  of  the  birds, 
which,  representing  living  things,  were  interdicted  by  the  law  of 
the  Koran.  A  long  and  profound  discussion  then  ensued. 
Finally,  a  brilliant  way  out  of  the  difficulty  was  suggested  by  one 
of  the  priests,  and  at  once  put  into  effect  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
concerned — with  the  exception  no  doubt  of  the  Hindu  carpenter. 
Each  bird  was  neatly  decapitated,  •  and  the  disfigured  design 
remains  to  testify  that  the  word  of  the  man  who  started  life  as  a 
poor  shepherd  in  Arabia  fourteen  centuries  ago,  still  guides  the 
arts  of  the  present  day. 

Of  the  simple,  and  rudimentary  tools  used  by  the  Indian 
artisan,  to  produce  the  most  intricate  and  elaborate  works,  much 
might  be  written.  Many  have  no  doubt,  admired  the  fine  ivory 
carving  procurable  in  Delhi,  but  probably  very  few  know  that  the 
minute  detail  so  characteristic  of  this  work  is  obtained  by  the 
carver  employing  sharpened  pieces  of  wire  from  the  frames  of  old 
umbrellas,  the  hollow  ribs  of  which,  so  the  workman  considers, 
make  up  into  most  excellent  gouges.  The  miniature  painters  of 
the  same  place,  to  obtain  their  finest  touches,  use  paint  brushes 
made  from  the  fluffy  hairs  on  the  tails  of  young  squirrels.  To 
procure  these,  they  trap  the  animal,  cut  off  its  tail,  and  then 
release  the  maimed  creature,  as  their  religion  does  not  permit  the 
sacrifice  of  life  in  any  form.  The  pigments  used  by  these  painters 
were,  until  recently,  entirely  prepared  by  the  individuals  them- 
selves, as  was  the  custom  in  Europe  in  the  medieval  days.  Time 
of  course  was  no  object,  and  as  an  example  of  this,  to  obtain  a 
particular  green,  much  favoured  by  the  early  artists,  pieces  of 
copper  were  buried  underground  with  lime  for  six  months,  after 
which  period  the  colour  was  extracted  from  the  deposit  of  verdigris 
on  the  metal.  To  the  miniature  painters  of  Kashmir  is  due  the  credit 
of  making  their  art  famous  by  the  introduction  of  a  very  tender 
tint  of  light  brown  observable  on  the  background  of  their  pictures. 
It  is  used  in  portraiture  as  a  light  wash  of  colour  to  throw  up  the 
features,  and  is  known  as  "  abrung  "  or  colour  of  water.  The 
artists  of  the  present  day  affirm  that  this  inexpressibly  delicate 
effect  was  obtained  by  allowing  clean  water  to  stand  in  a  vessel 
until  it  had  evaporated,  and  then  using  as  a  pigment  the  trace  of 
sediment  which  remained  when  the  water  had  disappeared. 

Apart  from  the  primitive  nature  of  the  tools  used  in  the 
ivory  carving  of  India,  this  industry  has  other  interesting  features, 
one  of  these  being  of  no  little  importance  on  account  of  its 
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economic  as  well  as  its  artistic  aspect.  It  is  usual  to  associate 
the  lordly  elephant  and  his  gleaming  white  tusks  with  the 
Indian  Empire,  this  animal,  the  Bengal  tiger,  the  cobra,  and 
the  lotus  flower,  being  the  emblems,  so  to  speak,  of  India  in 
her  different  moods.  It  is  strange,  therefore,  to  find  that 
practically  all  the  ivory  used  in  India  for  decorative  purpose  is 
obtained  from  Africa.  The  explanation  of  this  is  that  the 
African  ivory  is  closer  in  the  grain  and  not  so  liable  to  turn 
yellow  as  the  Indian.  We  have,  therefore,  the  spectacle  of 
the  wild  elephant  roaming  the  jungles,  and  the  tamed  specimen 
used  in  many  capacities,  yet  the  distant  countries  of  Mozambique 
and  Zanzibar  supply  the  Indian  carvers  with  their  most  prized 
ivory. 

The  fineness  of  the  work  that  the  artist  in  this  material 
can  execute,  is  one  of  the  most  astonishing  parts  of  this  craft. 
For  example  a  group  will  be  produced  of  a  camel  with  driver 
barely  half  an  inch  high,  the  rope  being  a  fibre  of  ivory  not 
thicker  than  a  human  hair.  Large  mats,  woven  in  fine  strips 
of  ivory,  are  not  uncommon  and  frequently  observed  among  the 
possessions  of  the  wealthy,  as  they  have  the  reputation  of  being 
deliciously  cool  to  sleep  upon.  At  one  time  the  writer  used  to 
annually  visit  a  distant  town  where  ivory  carving  was  carried 
on,  and  was  regularly  interviewed  by  an  old  artist  who  was  a 
past-master  of  his  craft.  This  individual  always  produced  his 
masterpiece  of  the  year,  and  it  was  usual  to  fully  discuss  the 
merits  of  this  carefully  finished  example  of  his  labours.  Elabor- 
ately carved  deities,  caparisoned  elephants  with  swinging  ropes 
and  tassels,  caskets  perforated  like  lace,  were  each  brought  up 
for  inspection,  until  one  year  the  old  man,  with  a  subdued  look 
of  triumph  that  he  could  hardly  conceal,  presented  himself  with 
a  small  box,  little  more  than  an  inch  square.  Opening  this  a 
piece  of  thread  projected  from  the  cotton  wool  with  which  it 
was  filled.  Carefully  drawing  this  forth  he  laid  it  in  the  palm 
of  my  hand,  and  by  means  of  a  magnifying  glass  it  was  possible 
to  discern  that  attached  to  this  thread  was  a  minute  chain 
composed  of  ten  perfectly  formed  links,  each  not  larger  than 
the  eye  of  a  fine  needle,  all  carved  out  of  one  piece  of  ivory. 
This  work,  more  wonderful  than  artistic,  was  the  man's  chef 
d'ceuvre  for  the  year. 

In  the  production  of  the  well-known  lac-ware,  a  trade  com- 
mercially identified  with  shellac  and  sealing  wax,  which  is 
carried  on  all  over  India,  the  principal  tool  used  is  a  blunt  piece 
of  fibre  from  the  stem  of  the  palm  leaf,  and  with  this  apparently 
clumsy  instrument  the  most  artistic  results  are  obtained.  This 
industry  is  second  only  to  the  tie-dying  handicraft  in  the  interest 
of  its  process,  which  defies  description.  The  word  "  lac  "  is  the 
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same  as  the  numerical  "  lakh  " — meaning  a  hundred  thousand — 
closely  associated  with  the  monetary  system  of  India,  and  is 
derived  from  the  small  insect  which  in  countless  numbers 
deposits  the  lac  in  the  form  of  a  resinous  incrustation  on  the 
twigs  of  trees. 

The  great  intrinsic  value  of  some  of  the  most  historic 
specimens  of  Indian  art  is  now  so  well  known  as  to  cause  no 
astonishment,  as,  for  example,  the  Peacock  Throne  at  Delhi, 
which  Tavernier,  an  expert,  appraised  at  over  seven  million 
pounds,  but  the  "  Pearl  Carpet "  of  Baroda,  which  has  escaped 
the  fate  of  the  throne,  is  not  often  referred  to.  This  wonderful 
production  is  not  a  carpet  but  a  canopy,  is  a  comparatively 
modern  piece  of  work,  and  according  to  an  official  report  is 
believed  to  have  cost  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling. 
It  was  made  to  the  order  of  Kunde  Rao,  one  of  the  rulers  of 
Baroda,  a  Hindu  who  contemplated  a  secession  to  Mahome- 
danism,  and  was  intended  as  a  present  to  the  tomb  of  the  prophet 
at  Medina.  During  the  manufacture  of  this  canopy,  it  was 
reported  to  the  royal  donor  that  the  priests  in  charge  of  the 
shrine  were  engaged  in  a  quarrel  over  the  division  of  this  gift, 
which,  it  was  rumoured,  they  had  decided  to  share  among  them- 
selves. The  probability  is  that  this  story  was  concocted  and 
circulated  with  the  object  of  retaining  the  article  in  the  country, 
and  it  certainly  effected  this  purpose,  for  it  was  never  despatched 
to  its  intended  destination.  The  design  of  this  embroidery  is 
an  elaborate  one,  myriads  of  seed  pearls  forming  the  field  of  the 
pattern,  which  is  worked  out  in  a  combination  of  diamonds, 
rubies,  and  emeralds,  freely  dispersed.  To  place  on  the  four 
corners  of  the  "  carpet "  are  four  large  weights  in  solid  gold, 
thickly  set  with  diamonds.  The  general  effect,  however,  is  not 
strikingly  artistic,  its  tawdriness  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a 
somewhat  common-place  bead  mat.  On  very  special  occasions 
it  is  lent  for  exhibition  purposes,  when  it  is  accompanied  by 
the  greater  part  of  a  local  regiment  of  sepoys  as  a  body-guard. 

Of  articles  of  lesser  value,  but  nevertheless  of  considerable 
artistic  as  well  as  intrinsic  worth,  mention  may  be  made  of 
"  kinkhobs,"  or  cloths  of  gold.  Threads  of  silk  and  gold  are 
woven  together  to  form  these  fabrics,  and  the  surprising  weight 
of  some  of  them  indicates  approximately  the  amount  of  precious 
metal  they  contain.  Owing  to  the  Europeanization  of  the  country, 
these  do  not  fetch  the  price  they  used  to  years  ago,  and  the 
writer  was  able  to  rescue  recently  one  of  a  pair,  a  dream  of  oriental 
colouring,  the  fellow  to  it  having  been  deliberately  burnt  by  the 
owner — not  by  any  means  an  uncommon  practice — for  the  purpose 
of  extracting  the  very  appreciable  quantity  of  gold  which  it 
contained, 
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With  regard  to  the  status,  social  and  otherwise,  of  the  Indian 
artist,  accounts  appear  to  differ.  Historic  records  indicate  that 
in  the  early  ages,  when  the  inhabitants  of  India  were  being 
sifted  into  their  different  castes  and  communities,  the  craftsman 
occupied  a  very  inferior  position,  being  classed  with  the  lower 
servants  and  even  with  the  order  corresponding  to  the  "  hetaera  " 
of  ancient  Greece.  An  almost  similar  state  of  affairs,  however, 
was  observed  in  England  when  the  term  "actor"  and  "vagabond" 
were  regarded  as  synonymous.  But  in  later  times  the  artist 
in  India  is  generally  accepted  not  only  as  a  superior  member 
of  the  community  but  as  a  being  endowed  with  gifts  which 
place  him  much  above  ordinary  men.  The  Emperor  Akbar  is 
said  to  have  made  the  following  very  sympathetic  observation 
with  reference  to  the  painter  of  pictures : — "  It  appears  to  me 
as  if  a  painter  had  quite  peculiar  means  of  recognising  God  ;  for 
in  sketching  anything  that  has  life,  and  in  devising  its  limbs 
one  after  the  other,  he  must  come  to  feel  that  he  cannot  bestow 
individuality  upon  his  work,  and  is  forced  to  think  of  God,  the 
only  giver  of  life,  and  will  thus  increase  his  knowledge." 

It  is  only  natural  that  any  good  art  craftsman  is  looked  upon 
with  considerable  pride  by  the  community  with  which  he  lives. 
Kipling  notes  that,  "In  some  districts  when  a  carpenter  has 
made  a  carven  chaukut  for  a  door  or  window,  he  takes  a  holiday 
to  exhibit  it,  and  spreading  a  sheet  on  the  ground  lays  it  down 
in  front  of  the  house  it  is  to  adorn,  and  sits  there  to  receive  the 
congratulations  and  gifts  of  his  admiring  townsmen."  This 
individual  is  nearly  always  an  artist  to  the  finger-tips,  and 
acquainted  with  the  observances  of  the  universal  art  brotherhood. 
One  afternoon,  years  ago,  the  writer  stopped  to  see  one  of  these 
artisans  carrying  on  his  occupation  before  a  much  impressed 
group  of  neighbours  in  the  village  street.  He  was  engaged  in 
inscribing,  in  a  remarkably  facile  manner,  a  pattern  of  scrollwork 
on  some  pottery,  and  generations  of  forbears  in  the  same  line 
had  given  the  man  an  ancestrally  transmitted  skill,  in  the  reflected 
glory  from  which  the  countryside  was  wont  to  revel.  One  of 
the  company,  seeing  my  interest,  asked  somewhat  boastfully  if 
I  had  ever  seen  such  cleverness  before.  Slightly  nettled  by  this 
— and  their  attitude  generally — I  asked  if  I  might  try  my  hand 
at  the  work.  The  craftsman  gravely  handed  me  the  article  and 
tool,  silencing  with  a  scowl  the  titter  aroused  from  the  bystanders 
at  my  unexpected  request.  The  art  was  not  difficult  to  one 
accustomed  to  the  use  of  all  drawing  appliances,  and  this, 
combined  possibly  with  a  certain  amount  of  hereditary  dexterity, 
enabled  me  to  manipulate  easily  the  rude  metal  style  in  working 
out  the  indigenous  patterns,  and  to  introduce  a  few  specially 
designed  scrolls  and  details  of  my  own.  When  I  had  finished, 
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the  confused  and  puzzled  look  of  my  audience  made  me  deeply 
regret  my  impulse,  but  the  old  workman  courteously  salaamed, 
the  light  in  his  eyes  was  that  of  pleasure  and  interest,  I  had 
given  him  the  masonic  sign  of  the  craft,  and  he  saw  in  me  a 
brother  artist.  The  village  grumbler  murmured  something  to 
the  effect  that  "  if  the  '  Saheb  logue '  can  do  these  things,  what 
is  the  prospect  for  these  poor  ones?"  but  he  was  speedily 
silenced,  and  we  sat  there,  the  craftsman  and  I,  drawing  and 
comparing  scrolls  and  patterns,  until  night  closed  in. 

It  is  customary  to  refer  to  the  degradation  of  Indian  art  owing 
to  the  influence  of  the  Occident.  That  a  change  in  the  nature  of 
the  indigenous  decoration  is  taking  place  is  evident,  but  it  is 
believed  that  much  of  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  country  is 
passing  through  one  of  its  periods  of  transition.  A  brief  reference 
to  some  of  these  stages  of  change,  culled  from  the  nation's  history, 
may  serve  to  illustrate  this  view.  Immediately  previous  to  the 
opening  of  the  Christian  Era,  the  trace  of  the  influence  of  the 
Classical  art  on  the  work  of  the  Indian  craftsmen  is  readily 
observed.  The  extent  of  this  Hellenism,  and  the  ultimate  effect 
it  had  on  the  designs  of  the  country,  opens  up  a  large  field  of 
discussion.  But  that  at  this  age  not  only  the  arts  but  many  other 
aspects  of  the  country  were  undergoing  a  metamorphosis,  there  is 
little  doubt.  With  the  advent  of  the  Moghuls  at  a  much  later 
date,  India  was  swept  from  end  to  end  by  a  wave  of  Maho- 
medanism,  which  has  left  an  indelible  mark  on  almost  everything 
connected  with  the  life  of  its  people.  In  the  art  of  the  country 
at  this  particular  period  of  transition  some  most  interesting  results 
of  the  change  are  observable.  The  conquerors  employed  the  local 
Hindu  craftsmen  to  erect  their  mosques  and  tombs,  and  had  to 
divert  their  ideas  to  comply  with  the  accepted  Mahomedan 
observances.  A  trace  of  the  difficulties  that  this  presented  may 
be  noticed  in  connection  with  the  Classical  period  previously 
referred  to,  when  Indian  craftsmen  were  employed  to  copy  Greek 
names  and  titles  on  the  coins  put  into  currency  by  the  invaders. 
As  the  shackles  holding  together  the  two  countries  gradually 
slackened,  so  these  inscriptions  became  more  degraded,  until  they 
were  finally  undecipherable.  Again,  a  small  figure  of  Buddha 
nestling  among  the  acanthus  foliage  of  a  Corinthian  capital  is  an 
example  frequently  brought  to  light  in  the  vicinity  of  Peshawar, 
and  indicates  the  manner  in  which  the  Oriental  impinged  itself  on 
to  the  Occidental  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago.  It  may  be 
remarked  that  this  obvious  precedent  does  not  appear  to  have  had 
a  deleterious  effect  on  the  subsequent  art  of  the  country,  but  if  at 
the  present  time  an  Indian  artist  dares  to  copy  a  Gothic  capital 
and  introduce  into  this  a  figure  of  "  Krishna," — a  modern 
parallelism  to  the  example  above  alluded  to — he  is  ridiculed,  and 
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the  usual  wail  goes  up  regarding  the  present  day  decadence  of 
Indian  art. 

With  the  Islamization  of  the  country  in  the  Middle  Ages  a 
similar  state  of  affairs  is  discernible,  and  some  of  the  early  steps 
leading  to  this  transition  of  style  are  illuminating.  As  a  case  in 
point  it  was  customary  for  the  Hindu  carver  to  introduce  in  a 
niche  above  the  lintel  of  a  door  a  small  representation  of  the 
elephant  god,  "  Ganesh,"  his  deity  of  good  luck.  This  of  course 
was  dead  against  the  tenets  of  the  followers  of  the  Prophet,  and 
it  is  possible  to  see  in  certain  old  Mahomedan  buildings,  erected 
during  these  years  of  transition,  the  general  idea  permitted  to 
remain,  but  Ganesh  converted  into  some  innocuous  foliage,  while 
his  curling  trunk  by  means  of  an  extra  twist  is  made  into  a 
convenient  scroll.  In  the  same  way  the  Hindu  godess  "  Kali," 
has  also  been  transformed,  in  some  early  Mahomedan  decorative 
schemes,  into  a  conventional  pattern  of  leaves,  the  difficulty  of 
the  traditional  position  of  the  dancing  legs  being  overcome  by 
representing  these  as  elongated  seed  pods.  The  arrival  of 
European  traders  at  a  somewhat  later  date  led  to  the  introduction 
of  many  foreign  elements  into  Indian  designs,  which  in  the 
process  of  time  have  become  Indianised,  and  no  questions  being 
asked,  are  now  accepted  as  genuine  indigenous  patterns.  Sir 
George  Bird  wood  truly  observes  "  the  assimilative  power  of  the 
Hindus  is  as  remarkable  as  their  receptive  power,  and  in  the 
hands  of  their  hereditary  craftsmen  everything  they  copy  in  time 
assumes  the  distinctive  expression  of  Indian  art."  With  regard 
to  the  present  it  is  of  course  a  shock  to  discover  the  gold  brocade 
weaver  of  to-day,  whose  art-pedigree  is  traceable  without  a  break 
from  the  time  of  ancient  Babylon,  laboriously  copying  in  his 
precious  materials  and  world-old  process  English  kitchen  wall 
papers  at  2^d.  a  yard,  but  this  has  had  its  precedent  a  dozen 
times  during  the  country's  history,  and  it  can  hardly  be  proved 
that  the  result  in  any  of  these  instances  has  led  to  what  is 
frequently  alluded  to  as  a  decay  of  art. 

PERCY  BROWN. 
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THE    KAIETEUR   FALL 

BY  E.  R.  DAVSON 

BRITISH  GUIANA  moves  slowly  in  the  matter  of  increased 
travelling  facilities  into  the  interior  of  the  Colony,  the  only 
difference  between  a  trip  to  the  Kaieteur  Fall  now  and  fifty  years 
ago  being  an  improved  steamer  service  on  the  Demerara  Eiver, 
a  little  railway  across  to  a  comfortable  hotel  at  Eockstone  on  the 
Essequebo  Kiver,  and  a  launch  service  thence  to  the  tributary 
Potaro.  Beyond  these  additional  facilities  the  primitive  conditions 
of  boat  travelling  up  a  tropical  river  remain  as  before. 

And  yet  in  my  opinion  part  of  the  enjoyment  of  the 
grand  sight  is  not  unconsciously  due  to  the  labour  required  to 
enjoy  it,  to  the  days  of  "  roughing  it "  and  camping  out,  before 
one  can  stand  and  gaze  and  gaze  again  at  the  great  fall  thundering 
down  from  the  highlands  to  the  plain,  from  the  centuries  of  the 
past  to  the  ages  that  are  to  come.  Whether  the  tourist  of  the 
future  who  may  journey  by  Pullman  car  with  a  cosmopolitan  com- 
pany will  derive  as  much  enjoyment  from  a  scene  "improved,"  it 
may  be,  by  facilities  for  its  more  comfortable  inspection,  as  in  the 
case  of  its  rival,  Niagara,  in  the  Northern  Continent  is  another  story. 

At  present  you  leave  Georgetown  in  the  early  morning  by  the 
steamer  and  travel  all  day  up  the  Demerara,  first  passing 
sugar  plantations,  then  cocoa  and  rubber  estates,  and  then  by 
alternate  bush  and  savannah,  broken  by  the  little  homesteads 
of  blacks  and  Bovianders.  And  for  those  who  live  only  to  be 
happy,  the  life  of  these  people — at  least,  as  viewed  from  the  deck 
of  a  steamer — seems  ideal,  as  one  watches  them  darting  about 
the  river  in  their  "  dug-out "  corials,  or  reclining  in  scanty 
raiment  before  their  cottage  doors,  while  a  bountiful  nature 
conjures  their  products  to  an  almost  incredible  growth. 

At  Wismar,  many  miles  up-stream,  the  steamer  is  brought  to 
rest  at  sunset ;  and,  as  the  darkness  falls,  the  little  toy  railway 
bears  one  across  the  watershed  to  Eockstone  on  the  Essequebo, 
where  you  dine  in  comfort  and  are  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  chorus  of 
frogs  and  the  distant  song  of  the  boatmen  down  at  the  landing. 

At  dawn  next  morning  you  stand  at  the  Gateway  of  the  South, 
and  as  the  launch  pushes  off  look  up  the  broad  Essequebo 
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Already  you  feel  the  spell  of  Guiana's  wilds,  for  it  can  truthfully 
be  said  that  the  Essequebo  still  can  lead  one  to  the  great  and 
mysterious  unknown.  It  must  also  be  confessed  that  this  spell 
is  all  that  makes  the  launch  journey  endurable,  for  through  the 
torrid  day  the  little  boat  pounds  along  the  river  with  unbroken 
forest  on  either  bank,  taking  the  while  a  zig-zag  course  among 
the  sandbanks  which  vary  according  to  the  lowness  of  the  water. 
As  evening  falls,  you  find  that  the  distant  hills  are  appreciably 
nearer,  and  at  length  you  turn  off  into  the  mouth  of  the  Potaro. 
So  the  monotonous  thrum  of  the  screw  goes  on  in  the  darkness, 
until  the  lights  of  the  gold  town  appear  and  the  water  around 
shows  white  with  the  frothy  spume  from  the  Tumatumari  Falls. 
At  Tumatumari  one  is  privileged  to  enjoy  the  hospitality  of  the 
gold  officials,  or,  failing  that,  there  is  a  comfortable  rest  house  in 
which  to  sleep ;  next  morning  another  launch  lies  waiting  above  the 
falls  to  carry  the  traveller  on  a  few  more  hours  to  Potaro  landing. 

Now  you  finish  with  launches,  and  a  strong  shallow  batteau 
with  eight  or  ten  black  or  Indian  paddlers  is  the  next  means 
of  conveyance.  But  ahead  lie  the  long  Pakatuk  rapids,  and  a 
full  day  is  required  to  drag  the  boat  up  and  portage  the  stores 
round.  Hence  the  foreseeing  traveller  sends  the  boat  ahead 
and  walks  by  Indian  trail  from  Tumatumari  to  above  the  rapids. 
From  now  onwards  is  the  real  bush  life ;  the  rhythmic  tap-tap 
of  the  paddles  on  the  batteau  hour  by  hour,  the  blistering  heat 
of  the  sun  as  it  is  reflected  on  the  water,  the  bubbling  pot  and 
the  noonday  pipe  on  the  shady  sand-spit,  the  struggle  up  one 
rapid  after  another  when  you  wade  in  the  water,  and  the  boat 
is  dragged  sometimes  perpendicularly  up  the  rocks  to  the  smooth 
waters  above.  Then  comes  the  camp  at  even,  with  the  tarpaulin 
spread  between  the  trees,  the  tinned  meats  are  unpacked 
and  the  hammocks  unrolled ;  and  so  to  sleep,  while  the  fire 
glow  dies  down  and  the  men's  voices  are  hushed  and  still.  A 
fish  splashes  in  the  river;  some  animal,  inquisitive  as  to  our 
intrusion,  scurries  through  the  undergrowth;  overhead  the 
nightbirds  pipe  their  never-ceasing  song ;  and  above  all  and 
around  all  is  the  tropics'  purple  night,  with  its  strange  half-lights 
and  its  heavy-scented  fragrance. 

So  the  days  pass  till  Takuit  is  reached;  here  you  leave  the 
boat,  for  the  rapids  beyond  are  almost  insuperable,  and  climb 
up  the  hill  to  the  Kaieteur  plateau.  The  way  is  steep,  the  air 
like  a  Turkish  bath,  and  the  deep  "kong-kay"  of  the  bell-bird 
is  all  that  breaks  the  silence  till  one  emerges  on  the  table-land. 

At  last,  Kaieteur  opens  up  to  view  and  weariness  is 
forgotten.  Imagine  if  you  can,  a  landscape  of  alternate  forest 
and  plain  with  a  broad  river  flowing  through  its  midst  and  a 
line  of  mist-wreathed  hills  in  the  distance ;  imagine  this  land 
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suddenly  cut  off  as  it  were  by  some  mighty  giant's  axe,  and 
after  a  sheer  descent  of  a  thousand  feet  of  rock,  a  new  and 
different  land  lying  far  beneath  with  the  river  still  meandering 
down  towards  the  Demerara  coast;  imagine,  too,  the  awful 
plunge  this  river  makes  from  above  to  below,  when  its  waters 
are  at  first  spread  out  like  a  glassy  curtain  from  the  upper  edge, 
until  they  divide  and  sub-divide  and  go  shooting  and  fleecing 
down  like  countless  feathery  rockets,  until  they  are  lost  in  the 
mist  which  rises  from  the  maelstrom  where  they  hurl  themselves 
on  to  the  rocks  below.  And  all  the  while,  flights  of  white- 
throated  swifts  sweep  to  and  fro,  now  in  front,  and  now  twisting 
round  and  vanishing  into  the  dark  cavern  behind,  and  the  sun, 
catching  the  cloud  of  mist,  casts  a  rainbow  arc  around ;  the  deep 
organ  note  of  the  falling  waters  sounds  unceasingly  in  the  ear 
and  slowly  creeps  into  the  brain. 

Then  gradually  the  sun  sinks  low,  tinging  the  scene  with 
the  deep  mellow  colour  of  a  Rembrandt  picture.  The  short 
twilight  gives  place  to  night,  and  the  moon  rises  up  and  clothes 
the  landscape  in  a  ghostly  and  fantastic  garb,  while  the  camp- 
fire  flares  up  a  few  yards  from  the  Fall,  like  an  evil  spirit  disturbing 
a  scene  of  peace  and  solitude. 

Imagine  all  this,  and  you  have  a  mental  picture  of  Kaieteur. 

What  were  our  sensations  on  seeing  the  Fall  ?  First,  I  should 
say,  a  great  and  overwhelming  humility,  a  realisation  of  the 
littleness  of  life  when  faced  with  this  wonder  of  nature.  For 
it  recks  not  of  time  nor  of  puny  mortals,  who  live  and  have 
their  being  and  vanish  away  one  generation  after  another, 
while  the  thundering  waters  fall  through  the  ages  ever  changing 
and  ever  unchanged.  If  we  were  Animists,  like  the  Indians 
around,  we  would  worship  the  Fall  as  one  of  the  greatest 
spirits  in  our  polytheism  ;  but  as  we  are  not,  we  gaze  our  last, 
and  we  involuntarily  bow  our  heads  and  begin  the  long,  slow 
descent  from  the  plateau  in  a  silence  which  none  want  to  break. 

Yet  may  not  the  puny  mortals  triumph  in  the  end  ?  The 
Fall  supplies  an  energy  that  is  measured  in  millions  of  horse- 
power, and  practical  men  say  that  this  at  present  runs  to  waste. 
Power  in  a  primeval  land  is  of  benefit  to  none,  but  the  day  will 
surely  come  when  the  struggle  to  live  pushes  men  further  and 
further  into  the  wilds,  and  the  Fall  may  well  then  be  harnessed 
to  drive  the  factories  and  mills,  and  light  the  town  of  a  future 
day.  Then  it  may  be  that  the  beauty  of  Kaieteur  will  pass 
away,  but  its  greatness  must  remain,  and  in  its  power  of  giving 
the  needs  of  life  and  means  of  wealth  to  man,  it  may  be 
acknowledged  even  more  than  now  to  be  one  of  the  wonders 
of  the  world. 

E.  B.  DAVSON. 
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HERE    AND    THERE    IN    MASHONALAND 

BY  E.  B.  BAKER 

IT  may  be  that  I  am  more  prone  to  observe  and  admire  the 
beauties  of  nature,  and  to  pay  less  strict  attention  to  business  than 
is  the  ordinary  searcher  for  likely  "  propositions."  This  is  partly, 
no  doubt,  due  to  the  fact  that  I  have  not  been  dependent  for  a 
living  on  the  success  of  such  ventures,  and  have  merely  engaged 
in  a  little  desultory  and  rather  unscientific  prospecting  from  time 
to  time ;  combining  duty  or  a  shooting  trip  with  that  form  of 
recreation.  Certainly  I  have  been  more  attracted  by  the  enjoy- 
ment of  varied  scenes  and  forms  of  animal  life,  than  by  any  desire 
or  hope  of  acquiring  wealth. 

The  Mshaba  Hills,  on  the  western  border  of  Mashonaland, 
afford  possibilities  which  do  not  seem  to  have  received  much 
attention  on  the  part  of  investigators  into  the  mineral  resources 
of  the  country. 

An  area  was  marked  out  some  years  ago  for  the  development 
of  a  supposed  seam  of  coal.  Much  of  the  ground  in  that  part 
presented  a  curious  appearance  after  rain,  looking,  in  fact,  exactly 
as  if  coal-dust  had  been  sprinkled  everywhere  over  the  red  soil. 
This  was  due,  I  believe,  to  the  presence  of  mica  in  considerable 
quantities  ;  though  whether  that  appearance  was  in  any  way 
responsible  for  the  reservation  of  a  coal  area  I  am  unable  to  say. 

It  seems  probable  that  tin  exists  in  the  hills ;  I  had  no  means 
of  testing  the  metal  contained  in  the  masses  of  heavy  black  rock 
distributed  near  the  foot  of  the  hills,  but  I  judged  from  various 
indications  that  their  composition  might  be  some  combination  of 
iron  with  tin.  If  that  be  so,  perhaps  stream-tin  may  be  found 
in  some  of  the  many  steep  and  rocky  beds  of  the  hill  torrents. 

Gold,  in  minute  quantities,  can  be  won  by  washing.  Con- 
siderable outcrops  of  quartz  are  visible  ;  some,  at  least,  carry 
values  in  precious  metal. 

The  ravines  or  gorges  are  extremely  beautiful.  Commencing 
with  a  slight  dip  on  the  hilltop,  the  channel  widens  and 
deepens  with  every  yard  that  it  descends.  Through  masses  of 
granite  or  diorite,  now  flashing  white  among  broken  quartz,  now 
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hidden  in  the  foliage,  and  again  spreading  thinly  over  a  smooth 
expanse  of  rock,  the  torrent  hurries  down  and  is  lost  between  the 
low  red  banks  of  earth  on  the  plain.  Palm  ferns  and  elephant 
grass,  with  an  occasional  clump  of  big  mimosas  with  their  sweet- 
smelling  flowers  and  tulip  trees,  mark  its  course  till  it  is  lost  to 
sight.  In  the  winter  the  streams  are  nearly  or  quite  dry.  The 
Umniati  River  runs  about  ten  miles  east  of  the  hills,  and  here, 
too,  gold  is  found  among  the  sands. 

It  is  easier  perhaps  to  get  crocodiles  than  gold.  The  saurians 
come  out  and  sun  themselves  on  the  low  sand-banks,  an  easy 
mark.  The  firing  of  a  shot,  however,  is  the  signal  for  the  hurried 
departure  of  all  except  the  victim,  and  they  will  not  reappear  for 
several  hours  at  least. 

There  are  some  fine  barbel  in  the  river  :  and  bream,  weighing 
from  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  a  pound,  used  to  swim  lazily  in 
the  pools,  looking  as  if  they  could  be  lifted  out  by  hand.  They 
were  not  so  simple  as  that,  but  with  the  assistance  of  Domingo,  a 
Portuguese  native,  I  secured  fair  quantities. 

Domingo  was  rather  an  expert  at  fishing.  He  would  bring 
out  small  silver  fish,  two  a  minute,  catching  them  with  a  line  and 
tiny  hook.  Two  dozen  or  so  are  sufficient  for  a  dish.  Between 
the  hills  and  the  river  game  and  carnivora  abounded.  Herds  of 
tsessebe  and  sable  antelope  could  frequently  be  observed  at  close 
quarters  ;  hartebeeste,  small  buck,  jackals,  hyaenas,  leopards,  and 
wild  dogs  were  a  common  sight.  Sometimes  some  ostriches  would 
be  seen  running  swiftly  away  at  our  approach.  I  saw  a  pack  of 
wild  dogs  pull  down  a  sable  antelope,  nor  would  they  leave  their 
prey  until  I  had  come  quite  close  and  shot  two  of  their  number. 

Lions  occasionally  made  their  presence  known  by  their  deep 
grunting  roars,  or  were  seen  high  up  the  mountain  slopes.  Once 
they  nearly  caused  me  serious  inconvenience.  I  was  on  the  move 
and  had  ridden  on,  with  a  companion,  to  fix  our  camping  place 
for  the  night,  leaving  two  of  our  boys  to  bring  on  a  rather  heavy 
box  containing  all  our  food  and  cooking  utensils.  They  arrived 
after  sundown,  in  a  hurry,  without  the  box,  their  faces  as  nearly 
white  as  African  faces  can  go.  It  appeared  that  they  had  perceived 
two  lions  following  them  along  the  path,  and  in  their  fright  they 
had  abandoned  the  box  some  two  miles  from  our  outspan  and  run 
in  as  fast  as  they  could. 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  hasten  back  on  foot  to  rescue 
our  property.  We  were  armed,  it  is  true,  but  our  rifles  would 
have  availed  little  if  the  lions  had  attacked  us,  as  it  was  quite 
dark  long  before  we  returned  with  the  box.  Fortunately  we  saw 
only  their  spoor,  and  recovered  our  belongings  without  mishap. 

There  were  a  number  of  elephants  in  the  thick  bush  near  the 
Sebakwe  river,  but  they  were  not  often  visible. 
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The  Kukori  district  is  a  long  way  from  the  Mshaba  Hills,  being 
in  fact  on  the  extreme  north-eastern  border  of  Mashonaland. 
While  washing  the  sands  in  the  Mazoe  river  for  gold-dust  one  had 
no  lack  of  company,  of  its  kind  :  crocodiles  swarm  in  that  river ; 
wild  duck  are  not  uncommon,  guinea  fowl  come  down  from  the 
low  hills  to  the  river  bed,  and  dozens  of  brightly  coloured  birds 
flash  to  and  fro.  A  rhinoceros  is  sometimes  seen  among  the  thick 
reeds  on  the  banks,  or  in  the  islands  in  mid-stream,  but  they  do 
not  court  observation.  Among  the  hills  the  spoor  of  koodoo  and 
buffalo,  and  of  lions,  is  of  common  occurrence.  Sometimes  a 
hasty  movement  is  the  signal  for  the  loud  coughing  bark  of  a 
dog-baboon  which,  standing  sentinel  for  his  troop,  has  probably 
been  suspiciously  regarding  you  for  some  time,  himself  unseen. 

The  Kukori  country  is  rather  waterless,  and  being  composed 
chiefly  of  sand  and  granite  hills,  has  few  attractions  for  the 
prospector.  In  past  years  the  natives  got  much  gold  out  of  the 
Mazoe ;  how  much  remains  is  a  matter  for  experiment.  The 
Abercorn  district,  from  the  time  when  I  first  knew  it,  had  an  air 
of  potential  prosperity  and  wealth.  Perhaps  no  marked  spirit  of 
prophecy  was  needed  to  foresee  the  likelihood  of  a  future  boom. 
There  are  proofs  of  a  rich  and  extensive  belt  of  gold ;  graphite 
has  been  found  and  worked,  asbestos  certainly  exists,  and  in  one 
part  copper  will  probably  be  produced  before  long.  Not  far  from 
Abercorn,  Old  Enterprise,  once  greatly  favoured,  then  neglected, 
and  now  again  receiving  some  attention,  shows  indications  of  a 
like  nature. 

Along  the  Nora  Eiver  I  often  wandered,  gun  in  hand,  with 
one  eye  open  for  likely  ground.  I  thought  I  had  found  native 
silver  once :  the  fine  threads  of  dull  whitish  substance,  combined 
with  beautiful  crystals  of  manganesian  epidote,  failed  to  re-act 
to  tests  for  silver,  but  I  never  discovered  what  it  was.  On  the 
river  banks  are  large  deposits  of  mica,  some  sheets  being  several 
inches  square. 

I  saw  plenty  of  small  buck  and  a  few  herds  of  koodoo  and 
sable  antelope.  Wart-hogs  favour  the  locality  too,  and  if  their 
flesh  has  not  the  delicate  flavour  of  venison,  it  is  at  any  rate  a 
pleasant  substitute.  There  are  also  numbers  of  bush  pigs.  It  is 
said  that  a  herd  of  domestic  pigs  once  escaped  from  a  farm  and 
ran  wild  in  the  bush.  Judging  from  the  colour  of  several 
specimens  of  these  bush  pigs,  I  should  say  that  there  is  certainly 
a  strain  of  foreign  blood  in  them. 

Personally  I  have  had  no  opportunity  to  examine  closely  the 
stones  of  river  beds.  From  casual  observations  I  should  be 
inclined  to  direct  attention  to  the  desirability  of  investigations 
with  a  view  to  finding  out  if  diamonds  or  other  gems  are  present. 
Penhalonga  is,  of  course,  noted  for  its  mineral  resources. 
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Going  north-east  from  there  one  comes  up  on  to  a  high  bare 
plateau,  very  cold,  and  uninteresting  from  a  mining  point  of 
view.  But  dropping  down  again  towards  the  border  of  Portuguese 
East  Africa,  one  might  find  much  ground  for  experiment  in  the 
valley  of  the  Hondi  Kiver. 

Perhaps  the  best  hunting  grounds  for  the  prospector  are  to  be 
found  south-east  of  the  Melsetter  district  in  the  low  veld  lying 
between  the  confluence  of  the  Sabi  and  Lundi  rivers,  which 
converge  towards  the  south-eastern  border  of  Mashonaland. 
From  reports  and  flying  visits  one  gathers  that  the  main 
characteristics  of  this  region  point  rather  to  the  existence  of 
other  minerals  than  gold.  The  Mkondo  copper  mine  is  in  an 
active  state  of  production,  and  deposits  of  tin,  nickel,  and  iron 
ores  await  development  to  prove  their  value. 

The  huge  granite  hills  in  this  (the  Ndanga)  district,  are  one  of 
the  finest  sights  in  Ehodesia.  In  the  rainy  season,  the  sun, 
coming  out  after  a  storm,  lights  up  the  streams  of  water  spread 
over  the  smooth  blue  granite  slopes  of  the  hills,  imparting  an 
appearance  as  of  molten  silver,  or  an  expanse  of  snow.  Among 
the  rough  boulders  the  tropical  vegetation  bursts  forth  as  though 
it  sprang  from  the  bare  rock.  Here  and  there  a  fairy  nook,  with 
a  tiny  streamlet  shining  amidst  ferns  and  flowers,  offers  a  pretty 
contrast  to  the  rugged  grandeur  of  the  piled  up  masses  of  blue- 
grey  stone  overshadowing  the  scene. 

The  Mount  Darwin  District,  which  has  recently  come  into 
prominence  in  the  mining  world  on  account  of  some  rich  strikes, 
was,  and  probably  still  is,  a  promising  field  for  the  kind  of  small 
adventures  that  enliven  one's  existence  in  a  wild  country. 

At  the  time  which  I  have  in  mind,  some  years  ago,  leopards 
were  very  numerous  in  the  hills  between  Mt.  Darwin  (Fura)  and 
the  Mazoe  river,  especially  on  the  Gwetera  river  about  six  miles 
south  of  the  mountain.  One  or  two  got  into  a  sheep  pen  one 
night  and  killed  seventy  sheep. 

One  day  I  remember  I  was  using  a  Lee-Metford  carbine  for 
the  first  time  on  the  veld,  with  dum-dum  bullets.  These  carbines 
seem  to  be  seldom  accurate,  and  the  weapon  in  question  took 
some  getting  used  to. 

Coming  away  at  sunrise  from  the  kraal  where  I  had  slept,  I 
saw  a  reit  buck  standing  on  the  edge  of  a  clump  of  trees  about 
500  yards  away.  I  dismounted,  and  bidding  my  carriers  stand 
without  moving,  began  to  stalk :  the  buck,  intent  on  the 
motionless  forms  of  the  natives,  and  probably  feeling  more 
secure  at  sight  of  the  horse,  allowed  me  to  reach  an  anthill 
300  yards  from  where  he  stood :  The  shot  was  not  easy,  the 
buck  standing  head  on  towards  me,  but  to  advance  further  would 
have  been  to  expose  myself  and  possibly  lose  the  shot  altogether ; 
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so,  taking  steady  aim,  and  allowing  for  windage  and  the 
remarkable  right-handed  drift  of  my  carbine  (about  nine  inches 
in  100  yards),  I  pressed  the  trigger. 

The  buck  rolled  over  almost  before  I  felt  the  recoil,  but  was 
up  and  off  into  the  trees  immediately.  I  called  for  one  of  the 
boys,  and  we  began  to  track  him.  This  was  easy  enough  as  the 
blood  spoor  was  plain.  We  were  very  careful  to  work  silently, 
and  the  buck  was  evidently  bleeding  profusely,  so  that  I  expected 
soon  to  come  up  with  him.  Every  500  yards  or  so  we  came 
upon  a  pool  of  blood  showing  where  the  animal  had  stopped  to 
rest.  I  judged  that  he  was  hit  through  the  lung,  and  this  proved 
to  be  the  case.  I  was  puzzled  however,  as  the  sun  got  higher,  at 
the  long  chase  he  was  giving  us  ;  we  heard  him  cough  once 
among  the  trees  ahead  of  us,  but  still  he  kept  out  of  sight. 

We  had  been  following  for  nearly  two  hours  when  we 
discovered  at  last  the  reason  for  this  tenacity  on  the  part  of  the 
buck  :  we  were  not  the  only  trackers.  A  jerk  of  his  head  revealed 
him  lying  exhausted  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  while  at  the  same 
moment  a  fine  leopard  slunk  off  the  trail  about  fifty  yards  in 
front  of  us.  A  momentary  hesitation,  due  to  curiosity  or 
reluctance  to  leave  the  buck,  was  fatal  to  him ;  and  so  I  had  to 
send  for  another  carrier  while  I  skinned  both  buck  and  leopard. 

One  continually  meets  with  scepticism  when  relating  small 
incidents  which  do  not  seem  very  remarkable  at  the  time  of 
happening.  I  have  narrated  elsewhere  how  a  lion  once  took  a 
bag  of  mealies  off  the  verandah  of  my  store,  under  the  impression 
that  he  had  secured  a  prize.  I  don't  much  expect  that  to  be 
believed,  it  is  classed,  by  all  but  eyewitnesses,  in  the  same 
category  with  the  comet  with  a  curly  tail  which  several  of  us 
watched  for  about  twenty  minutes  one  evening  (before  dinner) 
at  Darwin.  Tales  of  attacks  by  wounded  baboons  or  buck  are 
more  credible  perhaps. 

I  had  an  experience  of  that  kind  once :  I  was  crossing  the 
dry  bed  of  a  small  river  running  into  the  Mazoe,  when  I  saw  a 
roan  antelope  standing  against  the  opposite  bank  about  150  yards 
away.  I  fired  ;  presumably  the  bullet  only  grazed  his  side,  and 
he  came  for  me  head  down,  like  a  mad  bull.  Luckily  I  had  a 
magazine  rifle,  and  while  that  buck  covered  150  yards,  in  five 
seconds  as  it  seemed  to  me,  I  let  go  seven  shots.  The  circum- 
stances were  hardly  such  as  to  ensure  accurate  shooting  ;  he  was 
down  once  and  up  again,  and  the  sand  thrown  up  by  his  fall  flew 
over  me  as  he  went  down  to  the  seventh  shot,  which  was  not,  as  it 
happened,  the  last  in  the  magazine.  He  had  been  hit  three  times. 

This  happened  towards  the  Bukori  country,  where  one  some- 
times sees  a  rhinoceros.  The  islands  in  the  Mazoe,  covered  with 
tall  reeds,  are  their  favourite  haunts, 
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We  had  a  buffalo  hunt  once  at  Darwin.  Four  of  us  were 
following  different  spoor,  of  about  equal  freshness  ;  it  was  a  weary 
task  in  the  burning  sun.  The  track  I  was  following  led 
into  old  spoor  which  I  followed  for  hours,  until  a  native 

intercepted  me  to  say  that  L ,  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile 

away  on  my  right,  had  found  some  very  fresh  marks  leading  behind 
the  mountain.  I  went  over  to  join  him,  and  just  as  I  reached  him 
we  caught  sight  of  four  buffalo  standing  among  the  small  "  janje  " 
(wild  loquat)  trees  about  600  yards  to  our  right,  and  staring 
straight  towards  us. 

We  separated,  and  crouching  behind  such  cover  as  we  could 
find,  made  our  way  towards  them,  converging  together  as  we  got 
nearer.  It  looked  like  a  good  thing,  but  alas,  while  we  were  still 
about  350  yards  away,  the  buffalo  evidently  scented  us,  though  the 
air  was  still,  and  becoming  alarmed  began  to  move  off.  I  was 

just  in  time  to  see  L raise  his  rifle  and  fire,  when  the  whole 

herd,  including  a  number  we  had  not  hitherto  observed,  dashed 

out  of  sight.     L had  killed  a  young  bull  with  a  rather  clever 

shot,  but  though  we  went  on  for  a  considerable  time,  we  did  not 
get  within  sight  again. 

I  suppose  there  is  great  activity  among  those  hills  now.  Then 
there  were  some  shafts  where  the  Apollo  Eeef  had  been  partly 
developed  and  subsequently  abandoned,  and  very  dangerous  they 
were  when  the  long  grass  hid  them  from  you ;  my  riding  donkey 
tried  to  fall  into  one  in  quest  of  some  plant  growing  on  the  edge 
which  took  his  fancy,  and  anyone  who  knows  what  a  donkey's 
mouth  is  like  will  understand  that  I  had  no  say  in  the  matter. 

Near  the  Gwetera  river  a  few  properties  were  doing  well,  but 
there  was  no  enthusiasm  about  the  prospects  in  general. 

We  used  occasionally  to  have  rather  lively  times  with  lions 
when  they  came  our  way.  They  carried  off  a  native  one  night 
out  of  the  police  camp,  and  used  to  visit  us  nightly  while  there 
was  no  moon,  taking  a  dog,  a  goat,  or  anything  they  could  pick 
up.  They  pulled  a  pigsty  to  pieces  one  night,  and  when  we 
sat  up  for  them  there,  they  went  elsewhere  and  snapped  up 
another  dog. 

However  A got  one,  obviously  the  man-eater,  down  by 

the  river  one  afternoon,  and  W- at  the  store,  got  two  lionesses  ; 

one  was  found  stunned  by  his  trap-gun,  and  I  have  a  photograph 
of  her  alive  and  fastened  up  with  a  rope ;  the  other  nearly  killed 

W 's  partner.     She  had  sprung  on  him  near  the  store  and 

clawed  his  shoulders  horribly,  but  W •  was,  and  I  hope  still  is,  a 

dead  shot,  and  put  a  bullet  into  her  as  she  stood  over  his  partner, 
without  the  slightest  apparent  nervousness. 

The  donkey  referred  to  above  deserves  honourable  mention. 
He  was  an  East  African  donkey,  not  of  the  slim  white  Zanzibar 
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breed,  but  smaller  and  very  strong.  He  carried  me  one  day,  with 
saddle  and  other  impedimenta,  weighing  in  all  about  190  Ibs., 
over  14  miles  in  two  hours,  and  he  could  maintain  a  steady  trot 
for  nearly  that  distance  without  stopping.  But  it  was  for  his 
qualities  as  a  pointer  that  I  loved  him.  He  had  had  his  left- 
ear  broken  in  one  of  his  fights  with  his  inveterate  foe,  a  Zanzibar 
jack  donkey,  with  whom  he  waged  war  at  every  opportunity, 
regardless  of  my  feelings  if  I  happened  to  be  on  his  back ;  and 
the  injured  member  drooped  disconsolately  in  consequence :  the 
other  ear  drooped  in  sympathy  until  a  buck  was  heard  or  scented. 
In  that  case  the  donkey  stood  stock  still,  and  the  right  ear  stood 
at  attention  while  he  gazed  steadily  in  the  direction  of  the  game. 
I  could  slip  off  and  shoot,  between  his  ears  if  necessary,  and  he 
never  stirred  if  I  went  after  a  buck  and  left  him. 

It  is  said  that  many  horses  are  equally  steady,  and  that  one 
can  fire  while  seated  on  their  backs,  which  is  quite  true,  only  I 
never  discovered  how  to  get  a  steady  shot  with  a  rifle  in  that 
position,  it  is  a  good  deal  harder  than  it  sounds.  Many  horses, 
however,  will  carry  a  dead  buck :  and  on  this  point,  I  am  bound 
to  say,  my  donkey  was  firm  ;  he  let  it  be  clearly  understood  that 
he  had  the  deepest  objections  to  any  such  usage.  But,  I  repeat, 
as  a  pointer  he  was  unrivalled. 

He  would  give  vent  at  times  to  the  most  raucous  and  per- 
sistent braying.  When  visiting  a  kraal  many  miles  from  any 
white  man,  I  shut  him  up  for  the  night  in  a  native  hut  which  was 
in  course  of  construction.  The  mud  had  not  yet  been  applied,  and 
the  bare  poles  forming  the  circular  wall  made  a  convenient  stable. 
The  children  of  the  kraal  crowded  round  with  noses  flattened 
against  the  wall,  never  having  seen  an  animal  of  his  species 
before.  I  should  think  they  never  wanted  to  see  one  again ; 
voicing  I  know  not  what  sentiments,  or  being  merely  anxious 
to  produce  an  impressive  effect,  the  donkey  gave  forth  an  awful 
bray,  and  those  children  fell  away  "  like  chaff  before  the  wind  "  ; 
with  shrieks  of  terror  they  sought  safety  with  their  mothers,  and 
the  donkey  was  thenceforth  accorded  the  respect  due  to  so 
distinguished  a  stranger. 

E.  B.  BAKEE. 
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EMIGRATION    AND    THE    IMPERIAL 
CONFERENCE 

THE  precis  of  the  proceedings  at  the  Imperial  Conference 
just  issued  is  useful  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  as  a  record  the 
document  is  of  little  permanent  value.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
we  shall  have  some  more  detailed  report  of  the  debates  for 
purposes  of  reference.  What  the  public  want  to  know  are  the 
views  expressed  by  the  Dominion  premiers.  In  the  precis  we 
have  far  too  much  of  the  opinions  entertained  by  Home 
Ministers  and  far  too  little  of  what  the  Oversea  Ministers  said. 

As  was  the  case  last  year  the  Emigration  discussion  went 
very  wide  of  the  mark,  and  this  is  partly  attributable  to  the 
statement  made  by  the  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  who  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  organisation  of  the 
Imperial  Government  was  reponsible  for  the  increased  proportion 
of  emigrants  going  to  the  Colonies  instead  of  the  United  States, 
whereas  the  Imperial  Government  have  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  matter.  On  the  other  hand  the  Imperial 
Government  have  consistently  refused  to  assist  emigration  in 
any  way  or  any  form  whatsoever  except  by  the  issue  of  pamphlets 
from  the  Emigrants'  Information  Office. 

The  Dominion  Premiers  appeared  to  have  accepted  Mr.  Burns' 
statement  as  meeting  the  meaning  of  the  resolution.  It  does  nothing 
of  the  kind,  and  one  cannot  help  thinking,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  resolution  itself  was  placed  on  the  paper  by  Australia, 
that  the  premiers  collectively  were  not  altogether  unwilling  to 
allow  themselves  to  be  hoodwinked  by  the  spokesman  for  the 
Imperial  Government.  It  was  an  opportunity  missed  and  one 
that  is  not  likely  to  come  again. 

THE  EDITOR. 
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INDIAN  AND  COLONIAL  INVESTMENTS* 

BY  TRUSTEE 

"  To  many  readers  the  careful  aptiele  by  an  anonymous  contributor 
signing  himself  'Trustee,'  on  'Indian  and  Colonial  Investments,'  is  as 
interesting  as  anything  in  the  number,  and  if  the  tabular  matter  is 
kept  up  to  date,  as  is  promised,  this  article  will  no  doubt  be  frequently 
consulted  by  investors."—  Times,  February,  1901, 

"'The  Empire  Review'  continues  its  table  of  Indian  and  Colonial 
Investments,  with  appropriate  comment.  These  articles  should 
certainly  assist  in  giving  a  wider  range  to  investments  in  the 
Colonies.  .  .  The  whole  of  the  contents  of  the  magazine  are  of  direct 
value  to  those  engaged  in  business  or  commerce  in  the  Empire."— 
Westminster  Gazette,  January,  1911. 

CONSIDEEABLE  irregularity  has  marked  the  movements  of 
Colonial  Government  securities  during  the  past  month.  The 
Coronation  festivities  have  tended  to  divert  attention  from  the 
stock  markets,  and  another  influence  of  a  different  and  distinctly 
depressing  kind  has  been  that  of  the  Birkbeck  Bank  suspension. 
This  unfortunate  affair  was  sufficient  to  create  a  feeling  of 
uncertainty  with  regard  to  gilt-edged  securities  as  a  whole,  and 
numerous  colonial  stocks  suffered  in  sympathy  with  Consols, 
though  not  to  such  an  extent  as  did  Indian  stocks.  The  un- 


INDIAN   GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


When 

Title. 

Present  Amount. 

Redeem- 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

able. 

INDIA. 

£ 

IPTS   :  :  : 

85,078,318 
66,724,530 

1931 

1948 

94 

80? 

!8 

Quarterly. 

2J%      „     Inscribed  (t) 

11,892,207 

1926 

68 

3g 

3|%  Rupee  Paper  1854-5 

(a) 

96| 

3| 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

3%    „            „      1896-7 

•• 

1916 

79* 

3*1 

30  June—  30  Dec. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments, 
(a)  Redeemable  at  a  Quarter's  notice. 

*  The  tabular  matter  in  this  article  will  appear  month  by  month,  the  figures 
being  corrected  to  date.  Stocks  eligible  for  Trustee  investments  are  so  designated.  —  ED. 
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INDIAN  RAILWAYS   AND   BANKS. 


Title. 

Subscribed. 

Last 

year's 
dividend. 

Share 
or 
Stock. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 
Assam—  Bengal,  L.,  guaranteed  3%     . 
Bengal  and  North-  Western  (Limited) 

£ 

1,500,000 
3,000,000 
400  000 

3 

u 

100 
100 
100 

80Jx 
149* 
95 

?J 

Hi 

Bengal  Nagpur  (L),  gtd.  4%+|th  profits 
Burma  Guar.  2£%  and  propn.  of  profits 
Delhi  Umballa  Kalka,  L.,  guar.  3J%  +\ 
net  earnings      j 
East  Indian  Def.  ann.  cap.  g.  4%  +  J] 

3,000,000 
3,000,000 

800,000 
1,869,909 

5* 

5i 
7 

Hi 

100 
100 

100 
100 

106z 
1111 
155J 

100 

1 
4 

5ft 

Do.  do,  class  "  D,"  repayable  1953  (t)  . 
Do.  4J%  perpet.  deb.  stock  (t)    .     .     . 
Do  new  3%  deb.  red.  (t) 

4,680,091 
1,435,650 
8,000,000 

5 

f 

100 
100 
100 

f 

3is 

Great  Indian  Peninsula  4%  deb.  Stock  (i 
Do.  3%  Gua.  and  fa  surp.  profits  1925  (t 
Madras  and  South  Mahratta     .     .     . 
Nizam's  State  Rail.  Gtd.  5%  Stock      . 
Do.  %y/  red.  mort.  debs  

2,701,450 
2,575,000 
5,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,074,700 

f 

81 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100* 
106 

&|I 

4 

V 

Rohilkund  and  Kumaon,  Limited  . 
South  Behar  Limited 

400,000 
379,580 

7J 
5 

100 
100 

133£ 
104 

4f 

South  Indian  4J%  per.  deb.  stock,  gtd. 
Southern  Punjab,  Limited  .... 
Do.  3J7  deb.  stock  red  

425,000 
1,000,000 
500,000 

*& 
7* 
3J 

100 
100 
100 

116 
141 
89 

1 

West  of  India  Portuguese  Guar.  L.     . 
Do  57  debenture  stock  

800,000 
550,000 

5 
5 

100 
100 

89 
103 

i 

BANKS. 
Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,  \ 
and  China 

Number  of 
Shares. 

60,000 

14 

20 

59 

Hi 

National  Bank  of  India  

— 

12 

121 

38£ 

3£ 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments, 
(z)  Ex  dividend. 


settling  influence  has,  however,  now  almost  spent  itself,  thanks 
to  the  absence  of  any  spreading  of  the  trouble  to  other 
institutions. 

In  most  of  the  reports  of  the  Indian  railways  for  the  second 
half  of  1910,  the  generally  prosperous  condition  of  the  country 
during  that  period  is  reflected  in  increased  profits.  Thus,  except 
in  a  few  cases,  dividends  are  maintained  at  the  same  rates  as  a 
year  ago.  In  sympathy,  however,  with  the  Government  stocks 
there  has  been  a  general  shrinkage  in  the  quotations  of  the 
companies'  stocks. 

Two  further  Canadian  issues  have  been  placed  in  London 
through  the  Bank  of  Montreal,  which  must,  by  the  way,  be 
reaping  substantial  profits  from  this  class  of  business.  There 
has  been  an  issue  of  half  a  million  sterling  of  4  per  cent,  registered 
stock  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  offered  at  101  per  cent.,  the 
proceeds  being  required  principally  for  the  Temiskaming  and 
Northern  Ontario  Railway  and  its  branches.  The  other  issue 
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consisted  of  £414,700  worth  of  4£  per  cent,  debentures  of  the 
city  of  Calgary  offered  at  103  per  cent. 

One  of  the  month's  strongest  features  in  the  Stock  Exchange 
has  been  provided  by  Canadian  Pacific  shares  which  have  soared 
to  nearly  250.  The  demand  has  been  based  mainly  on  the 
continued  prosperity  of  the  Dominion  and  the  hopes  of  another 
bumper  harvest.  As  far  as  can  be  gathered  at  this  time  of  the 
year  the  crop  prospects  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  Official 
estimates  put  the  probable  exports  of  wheat  from  the  prairie 
provinces  at  the  big  total  of  158  million  bushels,  after  deducting 
31  million  bushels  for  seed,  grain  and  bread  consumption  in 
Canada.  This  quantity,  it  is  added,  will  require  145,000  cars  to 
transport  it  eastward,  and  if  the  estimates  are  borne  out  the  rail- 
way companies  will  find  their  hands  full. 

Much  disappointment  was  at  first  caused  by  the  dividend 
declaration  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  at  the  same  rate  for 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

8J%  1884  Regd.  Stock 

4,649,429 

1911-34 

100 



1  June  —  1  Dec. 

3%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

8,638,850 

1938 

92 

3J 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

4%     „          »    M 

1,004,422 

1947 

78 

3f 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

PROVINCIAL. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA, 

3%  Inscribed  Stock    . 

2,045,760 

1941 

83 

*h 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

MANITOBA. 

5%  Sterling  Bonds     . 
4%        „       Debs.      . 

308,000 
205,000 

1923 
1928 

110 
100 

44 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 
1  May—  1  Nov. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

3%  Stock    .... 

164,000 

1949 

80 

*h 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

QUEBEC. 

3%  Inscribed  .      .     . 

1,897,820 

1937 

84 

4 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

MUNICIPAL. 

Hamilton  (Citv  of)  4% 

482,800 

1934 

100 

4 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Montreal     3%     Deb.\ 
Stock       .     .     .       / 

1,440,000 

permanent 

79 

3| 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Do.  4%  Cons.     „ 

1,821,917 

1932 

101 

Hi 

Quebec  4%  Debs.  . 
Do.  3J%  Con.  Stock 

385,000 
522,774 

1923 
drawings 

102 
91 

sti 

il  Jan.—  1  July. 

Toronto  5%  Con.  Debs 

136,700 

1919-20* 

106 

4| 

Do.  4%  Stg.  Bonds 

300,910 

1922-28* 

101 

4 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  8J%  Bonds      . 

1,169,844 

1929 

93 

*& 

Vancouver  4%  Bonds 

121,200 

1931 

100 

4 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  4%  40-year  Bonds 

117,200 

1932 

101 

4 

7  Feb.—  7  Aug. 

Winnipeg  5%  Debs.    . 

138,000 

1914 

102 

*£ 

30  Apr.—  31  Oct. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

•  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
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CANADIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS  AND   COMPANIES 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid  up 
per 
Share. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

7 

Canadian  Pacific  Shares    . 
Do.  4%  Preference    .... 

1,800,000 
£11,428,082 

10 
4 

$100 
Stock 

247| 
102J 

4 

3| 

Do.  5%  Stg.  1st  Mtg.  Bd.  1915 

£7,191,500 

5 

106 

3& 

Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock    .      . 

£29,225,428 

4 

103ix 

31 

Grand  Trunk  Ordinary       .     . 

£22,475,993 

nil. 

28| 

nil 

Do.  5%  1st  Preference  .     .     . 

£3,420,000 

5 

110J 

*i 

Do.  5%  2nd         

£2,530,000 

5 

100£ 

*1* 

Do.  4%  3rd          

£7,168,055 

| 

60i 

if 

Do.  4%  Guaranteed       .     .     . 

£10,540,011 

4 

94i 

** 

Do.  5%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock    .     . 

£4,270,375 

5 

127z 

3P 

Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock   .     . 

£17,971,942 

4 

100£» 

3il 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Montreal    .... 

140,000 

10 

$100 

250 

4 

Bank  of  British  North  America 

20,000 

7 

50 

76J 

4^ 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  . 

200,000 

9 

$50 

£21J 

4k-P 

Canada  Company     .... 

8,319 

30s.  per  sh. 

1 

27 

5i 

Hudson's  Bay     

100,000 

80s.  per  sh. 

10* 

112£ 

31 

Trust  and  Loan  of  Canada      . 

90,000 

8 

5 

5! 

60 

Do    D.6W              •••••• 

25,000 

8 

3 

Ql 

C  ]  ;I 

British  Columbia  Elec-)Def. 

£600,000 

8 

Stock 

147 

g5 

trie  Railway    .     .     .  /Prefd. 

£600,000 

6 

Stock 

128J 

4f* 

•  £1  capital  repaid  1904. 
(x)  Ex  dividend. 

1910-11  as  for  the  preceding  year,  but  the  full  report  and 
accounts  have  served  to  counteract  this  disappointment.  The 
undivided  surplus,  if  distributed,  would  provide  a  further  £4  a 
share  in  addition  to  the  £4t  a  share  actually  announced  for  the 
year.  At  the  impending  meeting  the  Governor  will  doubtless 
explain  why  the  committee  have  acted  so  conservatively. 

Reports  of  several  of  the  Australian  banks  are  now  to  hand. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  bank  of  New  South  Wales  a  dividend  at  the 
rate  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum  for  the  half  year  was  declared  as 
usual,  a  sum  of  £53,265  was  added  to  the  reserve  fund,  which  now 
amounts  to  £1,925,960,  and  £62,112  was  carried  forward. 

NEWFOUNDLAND   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Be- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

fY0  Sterling  Bonds    . 
Sterling        „ 

2,178,800 
325,000 

1941-7-8f 
1947 

93 

82 

!« 

Inscribed  Stock    . 

320,000 

1913-38* 

101 

4J 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

47                       n 

446,861 

1935 

04 

3i§ 

4%  Cons.  Ins.     „ 

200,000 

1936 

IU4 

3i£ 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
f  Yield  calculated  on  latest  date. 
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For  the  half-year  ended  March  27,  the  Western  Australian 
Bank  earned  a  net  profit  of  £29,065  excluding  £13,398  brought 
forward.  A  dividend  at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent,  per  annum  is 
again  paid  and  £22,463  is  carried  forward.  The  reserve  fund 
now  amounts  to  £525,000,  against  a  paid-up  capital  of  £200,000. 

The  Bank  of  Adelaide,  which,  by  the  way,  acts  as  London 
agent  for  the  Western  Australian  Bank,  reports  a  credit  of 
profit  and  loss  amounting  to  £76,485.  A  sum  of  £30,000  is 
added  to  the  reserve  fund ;  a  final  dividend  at  the  rate  of 
10  per  cent,  per  annum  is  paid,  making  10  per  cent,  for  the  year, 
and  £21,485  is  carried  forward.  All  the  25,000  new  shares 
authorised  last  year  were  taken  up  at  £2  premium,  and  the 
premiums,  amounting  to  £50,000,  have  been  credited  to  the 
reserve  fund,  making  it  £400,000. 


AUSTRALIAN  GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

4%  Inscribed  Stock  t) 

9,686,300 
16,464,545 
12,475,800 

1933 
1924 
1935 

104 
99 

87* 

w 

3ii 

1  Jan.—  1  July, 
k  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

VlCTOBIA. 

4%  Inscribed,  1885      . 
3|%        „        1889  (t) 
3/o          „         (t)  .     . 

5,970,000 
4,996,000 
5,211,331 

1920 
1921-6* 
1929-49f 

1014 

97* 
84J 

4 
4 

m 

1  Jan.—  1  July, 

QUEENSLAND. 

4%  Bonds  .... 
4%  Inscribed  Stock  t) 
84%  ,,  „  t) 
3%  ,,  ,,  t) 

10,267,400 
7,939,000 
8,616,034 
4,274,213 

1913-15* 
1924 
1921-SOf 
1922-47f 

102 
102 
96* 
84* 

3tf 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

4%  Bonds  .... 
4%  Inscribed  Stock  . 
34%  »  ..  (*) 
3%  „  „  fl 

3%  „  „  (t) 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

1,359,300 
6,271,700 
2,517,800 
839,500 
2,760,100 

1916 
1916-7-36* 
1939 
1916-261 
1916  t  or 
after. 

101 
101 

97J 
90* 
81* 

35 

I 

$ 

k  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 

84%  Inscribed  (fl  .  . 

3,780,000 
3,750,000 
2,500,000 

1920-35f 
1915-35J 

1927J 

97 
86i 
91* 

9 

B& 

(l  May—  1  Nov. 
15  Jan.—  15  July. 

TASMANIA. 

3*%  Inscbd.  Stock   (t) 
4%         ii          n 
37     .                        (t) 

4,156,500 
1,000,000 
450  000 

1920-40* 
1920-40* 
1920-401 

96 
103 

041 

*A 

32 

Q15 

•1  Jan.—  1  July. 

0^2 

°tt 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier. 

%  No  allowance  for  redemption.  (t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  Investment. 
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Considerable  improvement  is   shown  by  the  results  of  the 
Bank  of    New  Zealand  for  the  year  ended    March  31.     The 

AUSTRALIAN   MUNICIPAL  AND   OTHER   BONDS. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Melbourne*  Met.  Bd.\ 
of  Works  4%  Debs.  / 

1,000,000 

1921 

101 

BH 

1  Apl.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  Crty  4%  Deb. 

850,000 

1915-22* 

100 

*i 

Melbourne         Trams  \ 
Trust  4J%  Debs.     .  / 

1,650,000 

1914-16* 

103 

4 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

S.  Melbourne  4J%  Debs. 

128,700 

1919 

101 

*i 

Sydney  4%  Debs.  .     . 
Do.  4%  Debs.  .     .     . 

640,000 
300,000 

1912-13 
1919 

102 
102 

34* 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 


AUSTRALIAN  RAILWAYS,   BANKS  AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 

up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

1° 

Emu  Bay  and  Mount  BischoS  . 

12,000 

6 

5 

Do.  4J%  Irred.  Deb.  Stook  .... 

£130,900 

42 

100 

97" 

*t 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Australasia  .'     

40,000 

16 

40 

119J 

55 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales  .... 

125,000 

10 

20 

43 

W 

Union  Bank  of  Australia  £75    .     .     . 

60,000 

14 

25 

63  i 

6* 

Do.  4%  Inscribed  Stock  Deposits    .     . 
Australian  Merc.  Land  &  Finance  £25 

£600,000 
80,000 

4 
125 

100 
5 

If 

9^ 

Do.  4%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock      .... 

£1,900,000 

4 

100 

99£z 

4 

Dalgety  &  Co.  £20      

154,000 

8 

5 

4 

g3 

Do.  4J%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock   .... 

£620,000 

4.1 

100 

107 

4V* 

Goldsbrough  Mort  &  Co.  4%  A  Deb.\ 
Stock  Reduced        ...                 .  / 

£1,048,412 

4 

100 

*& 

Do.  B  Income  Reduced  

£691,375 

5 

100 

98A 

5JL, 

Australian  Agricultural  £25 

20,000 

£4 

i/UJ 

75 

"IS 

South  Australian  Company       .     .     . 

14,200 

20a 

65J 

41  g 

Trust  &  Agency  of  Australasia  . 

42,479 

7£ 

1 

I 

8^ 

Do  57  Cum.  Pref  

87  500 

K 

10 

10 

5 

(z)  Ex  dividend. 


NEW  ZEALAND   GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

5%  Bonds    .... 
4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

266,300 
29,150,302 

1914 
1929 

105 
104 

B« 

31* 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 
1  May—  1  Nov. 

3J%  Stock  (t)    .     .     . 
3%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

15,741,498 
9,659,980 

1940 
1945 

96J 
86* 

3| 

m 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
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NEW  ZEALAND   MUNICIPAL  AND   OTHER   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Auckland  5%  Deb.      . 

200,000 

1934-8* 

108 

*& 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  Hbr.  Bd.  5%  Debs. 
Bank  of  N.  Z.  shares! 

150,000 
150,000 

1917 
div.  12J% 

103 
12j 

g|8 

10  April-  10  Oct. 

Do.  4%  Gua.  StockJ  . 

£1,000,000 

1914 

100 

H 

April—  Oct. 

Ghristchurch   Q%\ 
Drainage  Loan.      ./ 

200,000 

1926 

120 

4 

30  June—  31  Deo. 

Lyttleton  Hbr.  Bd.  6% 

200,000 

1929 

120 

41 

Napier  Hbr.   Bd.   5%\ 
Debs  / 

300,000 

1920 

106 

*& 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  5%  Debs.   .     .      . 

200,000 

1928 

107 

4^g 

National  Bank  of  N.Z.\ 
£7J  Shares  £2£  paid/ 
Oamaru5%Bds.  .     . 

200,000 
173,800 

div.  12% 
1920 

97 

5 

Jan.—  July. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Otago  Hbr.  Cons.  Bds.\ 
5%      / 

443,100 

1934 

107 

*i 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Wellington  6%  Impts.  I 
Loan                        ./ 

100,000 

1914-29 

105 

— 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  6%  Waterworks  . 
Do.  4J%  Debs.       .     . 

130,000 
165,000 

1929 
1933 

120 
103 

s 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 
1  May—  1  Nov. 

Westport     Hbr.     4%\ 
Debs  / 

150,000 

1925 

101 

4 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption, 
t  £6  13*.  4d.  Shares  with  £3  6s.  8d.  paid  up. 
J  Guaranteed  by  New  Zealand  Government,. 


profits  amounted  to  £355,271,  making  with  £64,134  brought 
forward  a  total  of  £419,405.  After  providing  for  interest  on 
Guaranteed  stock  and  dividend  on  the  Preference  shares  and 
applying  £20,000  in  reduction  of  bank  premises,  the  directors 
announced  a  dividend  and  bonus  on  the  Ordinary  shares,  making 
15  per  cent,  for  the  year  against  12£  for  the  preceding  year, 
placing  £200,000  to  reserve  fund,  and  carrying  £34,405 
forward.  With  the  latest  addition  the  reserve  fund  amounts 
to  a  million  sterling. 

This  Bank  has  just  placed  in  London  £150,000  of  4  per  cent. 
Debentures  of  the  Dunedin  Drainage  and  Sewerage  Board. 
The  proceeds  of  the  loan  are  required  for  the  drainage  scheme 
upon  which  the  Board  has  already  expended  the  proceeds  of 
debenture  issues  amounting  to  £300,000,  more  than  half  of  which 
was  taken  up  locally  and  the  balance  in  Australia.  The  security 
for  the  debentures  is  excellent.  They  constitute  a  charge  on  the 
rates  levied  by  the  Board  in  the  city  of  Dunedin  and  certain 
suburban  boroughs,  and  are  further  secured  by  the  power 
of  the  Supreme  Court  to  rate  the  city  and  boroughs  in  case  of 
default. 

Sound  financial  circumstances  are  indicated  by  the  annual 
accounts  of  the  Band  Water  Board.  The  balance-sheet  of  the 
Water  Fund  shows  a  liability  of  £3,400,000  in  respect  of  4  per 
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cent.  Inscribed  Stock.  On  the  assets  side,  apart  from  the  water 
undertaking  and  so  on,  there  are  temporary  investments  worth 
£116,000  and  cash  amounting  to  £113,000.  The  balance-sheet 
of  the  Redemption  Fund  shows  that  £310,000  is  invested  in  the 
Board's  own  stock. 

Another  record  was  constituted  by  the  production  of  gold  from 
the  Transvaal  during  May,  the  total  output  being  £2,913,734 
against  £2,836,267  for  April,  despite  the  decline  of  some  £25,000 
in  the  East  Hand  Proprietary's  output  owing  to  the  Driefontein 
fire.  This  table  gives  the  returns  month  by  month  for  several 
years  past :— 


Month. 

1911.             1910. 

1909. 

1908. 

1907. 

1906. 

£                   £ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

January  .     . 

2,765,386   2.554,451 

2,612,836 

2,380,124 

2,283,741 

1,820,739 

February 

2,594,634,  2,445,088 

2,400,892 

2,301,971 

2,096,434 

1,731,664 

March     .      . 

2,871,740   2,578,877 

2,580,498 

2,442,022 

2,287,391 

1,884,815 

April  . 

2,836,267   2.629.535 

2,578,804 

2,403,500 

2,281,110 

1,865,785 

May  .           .      2  ,913;  734   2.  '693  .'785 

2,652,699 

2,472,143 

2,227,838 

1,959,062 

June  .           .           — 

2,655,602 

2,621,818 

2,442,329 

2,155,976 

2,021,813 

July  . 

— 

2,713,083 

2,636,965 

2,482,608 

2,262,813 

2,089,004 

August 

— 

2,757,919 

2,597,646 

2,496,869 

2,357,602 

2,162,583 

September    . 

— 

2,747,853 

2,575,760 

2,496,112 

2,285,424 

2,145,575 

October  .     . 



2,774,390 

2,558,902 

2,624,012 

2,351,344 

2,296,361 

November    . 



2,729,554 

2,539,146 

2,609,685 

2,335,406 

2,265,625 

December     .           — 

2,722,775 

2,569,822 

2,806,235 

2,478,659 

2,336,961 

Total*     .   13,981,76132,002,912 

30,925,788 

29,957,610 

27,403,73824,579,987 

Including  undeclared  amounts  omitted  from  the  monthly  retmrns. 


SOUTH   AFRICAN  GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

CAPE  COLONY. 

4J%  Bonds.     .     .     . 
4%  1883  Inscribed      . 
4%  1886 
34%  1886       „          (fl. 
3%  1886         „         (4; 

415,600 
3,733,195 
9,997,566 
15,440,744 
7,554,940 

dwgs. 
1923 
1916-36* 
1929-49f 
1933-43f 

101 
102* 
102 
99 

87 

314 

1 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  June—  1  Dec. 
15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  Jan.—  1  July, 
1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

NATAL. 

4J%  Bonds,  1876   .     . 
4%  Inscribed   t)     .     . 
3i%         „        0     •      . 
3%           „        *)     .     . 

758,700 
3,026,444 
3,714,917 
6,000,000 

1919 
1937 
1914-39f 
1929-49f 

105 
107 
99 

3£ 

3? 
3| 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep 
Apr.—  Oct. 
1  June  —  1  Dec. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 

TKANSVAAL. 

3%  Guartd.  Stock  (t)  . 

35,000,000 

1923-  63f 

93* 

8| 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption. 
(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
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SOUTH  AFRICAN  MUNICIPAL   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

£ 

Bloemfontein  4%  .     . 
Cape  Town  4%      .     . 

763,000 
1,861,750 

1954 
1953 

97 
100 

J* 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Durban  4%       .     .     .           850,000 

1951-3 

100 

4Jg 

30  June—  31  Dec 

Johannesburg  4% 
Krugersdorp  4%    . 

5,500,000 
100,000 

1933-4 
1930 

99J 
95 

¥ 

1  April—  1  Oct. 
1  June—  1  Dec. 

Pietermaritzburg  4% 

825,000 

1949-53 

98x 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Port  Elizabeth  4%     . 

372,568 

1964 

99 

41 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Pretoria  4%      ... 

1,000,000 

1939 

97 

4^ 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Rand  Water  Board  4% 

3,400,000 

1935 

99J 

4 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

(x)  Ex  dividend. 


Owing  to  seasonal  causes  there  was  a  net  diminution  during 
May  of  3,936  hands  in  the  native  labour  supply  for  the  gold 
mines,  whereas  in  the  corresponding  month  of  last  year  exceptional 
circumstances  produced  a  net  increase  of  150.  This  table  shows 
the  course  of  the  labour  supply  during  the  past  two  years  : — 


Month. 

Natives 
Joined. 

Natives 
Left. 

Net  Gain  on 
Month. 

Natives 
Employed  end 
of  Month. 

Chinese 
Employed  end 
of  Month. 

May          1909 

7,717 

12,339 

4,622* 

158,279 

7,717 

June           ,, 

8,335 

12,354 

4,019* 

154,260 

5,378 

July 

7,826 

12,612 

4,786* 

149,474 

5,370 

August         , 

10,089 

12,642 

2,553* 

146,291 

5,361 

September  , 

11,747 

13,811 

2,064* 

144,857 

3,204 

October        , 

14,656 

13,762 

894 

152,563$ 

3,199 

November   , 

13,942 

13,742 

200 

152,763 

1,799 

December    , 

17,293 

13,348 

3,945 

156,708 

nil. 

January  1910 

— 

— 

3,954 

160,662 

nil. 

February    „ 

— 

— 

9,109 

169,771 

nil. 

March 



.  . 

8,574 

178,345 

nil. 

April 

M»y            „ 

— 

5,469 
150 

183,814 
183,964 

nil. 
nil. 

June            ,, 



533* 

183,431 

nil. 

July 

— 

— 

1,917* 

181,514 

nil. 

August        „ 





683* 

180,831 

nil. 

September  ,, 

—  . 

— 

1,369 

182,200 

nil. 

October        , 

.  — 



2,097* 

180,103 

nil. 

November   , 





2,076* 

178,027 

nil. 

December    , 





575 

178,602 

nil. 

January  1911 





4,666 

183,268 

nil. 

February     , 

— 

— 

6,166 

189,434 

nil. 

March 

— 

— 

4,023 

193,457 

nil. 

April 
May 

- 

- 

871 
3,936* 

194,328 
190,392 

nil. 

nil. 

Including  new  members  of  Native  Labour  Association. 


Khodesia's  gold  output  for  May  amounted  to  50,193  ounces 
valued  at  £211,413,  showing  a  further  reduction  when  compared 
both  with  the  preceding  month  and  with  the  month  of  May 
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SOUTH   AFRICAN  RAILWAYS,   BANKS,   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

field. 

RAILWAYS. 

Mashonaland  5%  Debs    

£2,500,000 

5 

100 

100 

5 

Rhodesia  Rlys.   5%  1st  Mort.   Debs.\ 
guar.  by  B.S.A.  Co.  till  1915  .      .     .  / 

£2,000,000 

5 

100 

103 

4i| 

Royal  Trans-African  5%  Debs.  Rep.     . 

£1,852,400 

5 

100 

88J 

5f 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

African  Banking  Corporation  £10  shares 
Bank  of  Africa  £18f              .... 

80,000 
160,000 

5 

5* 

5 
6i 

?i 

4f 
*tJ 

Natal  Bank  £10          .... 

148,232 

8* 

4 

34 

4! 

National  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £10 

110,000 

5 

10 

12£ 

4 

Standard  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £100 

61,941 

12J 

25 

62^ 

5 

Ohlsson's  Cape  Breweries     .     . 
South  African  Breweries 

60,000 
965,279 

124 

5 
1 

P 

% 

British  South  Africa  (Chartered) 
Do  57  Debs  Red 

8,055,574 
£1,250,000 

nil 
5 

1 
100 

*€ 

nil 
4& 

Natal  Land  and  Colonization    . 

68,066 

4 

5 

3 

Cape  Town  &  District  Gas  Light  &  Coke 
Kimberley  Waterworks  £10      .     .     . 

10,000 
45,000 

nil 
5 

10 
7 

% 

6| 

last  year.     In  the  following  table  are  given  the  monthly  returns 
for  several  years  past : — 


MONTH. 

1911. 

1910. 

1909. 

1908. 

1907. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

January 

207,903 

227,511 

204,666 

199,380 

168,240 

February 

203,055 

203,888 

192,497 

191,635 

145,397 

March 

231,947 

228,385 

202,157 

200,615 

167,424 

April 

221,296 

228,213 

222,700 

212,935 

175,210 

May 

211,413 

224,888 

225,032 

223,867 

189,216 

June 

214,709 

217,600 

224,920 

192,506 

July 

— 

195,233 

225,234 

228,151 

191,681 

August 

— 

191,423 

228,296 

220,792 

192,106 

September 

— 

179,950 

213,249 

204,262 

192,186 

October 

— 

234,928 

222,653 

205,466 

191,478 

November 

— 

240,573 

236,307 

196,668 

183,058 

December  . 

— 

199,500 

233,397 

217,316 

190,383 

Total      . 

1,075,614 

2,569,201 

2,623,788 

2,526,007 

2,178,885 

Other  minerals  produced  from  Southern  Ehodesia  during 
May  comprised  16,002  ounces  of  silver,  58  tons  of  lead, 
21,613  tons  of  coal,  1,458  tons  of  chrome  ore  and  40  tons  of 
asbestos. 

Rubber  shares  have  remained  in  a  despondent  mood  pending 
some  more  definite  indications  as  to  the  prospects  of  the  market 
for  the  raw  product.  In  the  latest  Government  returns  the 
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CROWN  COLONY  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When 
Redeemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Barbadoes  3$%  ins.  (t) 

375,000 

1925-42* 

96 

3$ 

1  Mar.—  1  Sep. 

Brit.  Guiana  3%  ins.  (t) 

250,000 

1923-45f 

84* 

3& 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Ceylon  4%  ins.  (t).     . 

1,076,100 

1934 

108 

3| 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t).     .     . 

2,850,000 

1940 

86 

3^| 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Hong-Kong  8J%  ins  (t) 
Jamaica  4%  ins.  (t)     . 

1,485,733 
1,099,048 

1918-43f 
1934 

96J 
105 

3H 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3J%  in*  (*)     .      . 

1,455,500 

1919-49f 

97 

3*i 

24  Jan.—  24  July. 

Mauritius   3%  guar.\ 
Great  Britain  (t)  .  j 

600,000 

1940 

91 

B& 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  ins.  (t).     .     . 

482,390 

1937 

105 

3| 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Sierra  Leone  3£%  ins.  (t) 

725,101 

1929-54f 

96 

3S 

1  June—  1  Dec. 

Trinidad  4%  ins.   .     . 

422,593 

1917-42* 

101 

4 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t).     .     . 

600,000 

1922-44f 

86 

311 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

Hong-Kong  &  Shang-\ 
hai  Bank  Shares     .  / 

120,000 

Div.  £4£ 

£87 

*H 

Feb.—  Aug. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  shorter  period, 
f  Yield  calculated  on  longer  period. 
(<)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


RUBBER   SHARES. 


Company. 

Issued 
Capital. 

Area 
planted. 

Nominal 
Value  of 
Share. 

Amount 
paid-up. 

Price. 

Anglo-Malay     

£ 
150  000 

Acres. 
3,391 

2s. 

2s. 

17s.  6d 

Batu  Tiga 

74  300 

1  545 

£1 

£1 

31 

Bukit  Rajah      

66,700 

2,772 

£1 

£1 

ll| 

Consolidated  Malay    .     .     . 
Highlands  and  Lowlands 
Kepitigalla  
Kuala  Lumpur       .... 
Lanadron     

62,900 
317,770 
225,000 
180,000 
265  217 

2,196 
4,707 
3,127 
2,584 
4,570 

£1 

£1 
£1 
£1 
£1 

2s. 
£1 
£1 
£1 
£1 

17s.  6(2. 
4 

Linggi     .     .     . 

100  000 

4  192 

2s. 

2s. 

40s  9d 

Pataling. 

22  500 

1,454 

2s. 

2s. 

2J» 

Straits  (Bertam)     .... 
Vallambrosa      

200,000 
50,600 

3,080 
1,807 

2s. 
2s. 

2s. 
2s. 

BTw. 

29s 

EGYPTIAN   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Amount  or 
Number  of 
Shares. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Egyptian  Govt.  Guaranteed  Loan  (t)  . 
Unified  Debt  .     .     . 

£7,414,700 
£55  971  960 

3 

4 

99 
100 

96 
1004 

a 

National  Bank  of  Egypt      .... 

300,000 

9 

10 

4T?ff 

Bank  of  Egypt      

50,000 

14 

12^- 

24& 

171 

Agricultural  Bank  of  Egypt,  Ordinary 
„               „              ,,      Preferred 

496,000 
125,000 

? 

10 

9* 

Jt1 

„               „               „      Bonds     . 

£2,350,000 

2 

100 

89 

4 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
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exports  of  rubber  from  the  Malay  States  for  the  first  five  months 
of  the  current  year  are  given  as  7,119,643  Ibs.  against 
4,397,116  Ibs.  for  1910.  Neither  in  April  nor  May  this  year 
was  the  production  equal  to  that  of  March,  owing  no  doubt 
to  the  restriction  of  tapping  operations  by  the  drought. 

TRUSTEE. 

June  24,  1911. 


NOTICE  TO  CONTRIBUTORS. — The  Editor  of  THE  EMPIRE  REVIEW  cannot  hold 
himself  responsible  in  any  case  for  the  return  of  MS.  He  will,  however, 
always  be  glad  to  consider  any  contributions  which  may  be  submitted  to  him ; 
and  when  postage-stamps  are  enclosed  every  effort  will  be  made  to  return 
rejected  contributions  promptly.  Contributors  are  specially  requested  to  put 
their  names  and  addresses  on  their  manuscripts,  and  to  have  them  typewritten. 
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